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AI3VERTISEMENT 


'T'HB cpenus ** Snob *' Cbrmcd tbe subject of ibe eerUoat of Mr» 

A Thackeray's studiet of character. When he wMiniiiider* 
jpraduate of Catdbridge, in 1829, there appeared on unpraeendiOg 
litde weekly periodical emitted **lhe Snob: « Literary and 
Sdentifk Journal/' mot ** conducted by members of tlie Uni- 
versity/' to which Mr. Thackeray was « contributor; and It 
probably owed its name and existence to him. liacb number 
contained only six pages, of a small ocuvo sixe, printed on tinted 
piper of different colours, green, piuk, and yellow ; and, as if to 
conipletetlie eccentricity of the periodical, its pnee was twopence* 
halfpenny. The Snob " had but a short life, only eleven 
nninbers having been published; the first being dated April 9, 
1829, and the last, June 18, of the same year. 

In those coutnbotions which appear to have been written by 
Mr. Thackeray, indications are diacemible of the fine satiric 
Humour with which he ridiculed vulgarity and pretension in 
** Tlie Book of Snobs." But as the Publishers believe that the 
Author would not himself have wished such fugitive papers, 
hastily thrown off in sport for his own amusement, at an early 
period of his life, to be republished, none of them have been 
included in this volume. 
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THE BOOK OF SNOBS. 

BY ONE OF THEMSELVES. 


PREIAIORY kL.MARKS. 

f Thengcessily of a IVotk on demonstrated from Hi itory, 

and prwfd by jehutiou^ tUustfatiom --/ am the individual 
deswud io wrtU that vfork — My vocation is announctd tn terms 
cf gmai eloquemc-^t thaw that ike world has keen gradmdlly 
itself fot the WORh. and the VLkvi-^Snobs are tv he 
stmted like owr oom is of Natural Sctencfy and are a fart of 
the Beautiful {with a latge B) — Ikey fenatle alt i lasses^ 
Afhcting instance of Cotonel SnJbley J 

W E have all rtad a statement (the authenticity of which 1 
take leave to doubt entirely, for upon what calculations, 
I ^uld like to know, is it founded ?)~-wc have all, 1 say, been 
favoured by perusing a remark that when the tunes and ncces 
9 iUes of the world call for a Man, that individual is found. 
Xbus at the French Ktvoluuon (which the reader will be pleaded 
to have introduced so early), when it wns requisite to admuiiMer 
a fionedive dose to the nation, Robespierre was found , a most 
foul and nauseous dose indeed, and swallowed eagerly by the 
^Uentf greatly to the latter $ ultimate advantage thus, when 
felMcaJOB necessary to kick John Bull out of America, Mr 
Waidifngton slopped forward, and performed that job to satiS'' 
fikOtSon : thus. wb;n the Karl of Aldborongh was unwell, Fn>- 
itasor Holloway appeared with his pills, and cured his lordiidup. 
hi per advertisement. Ac. &c Numberless mstanoes might br 
• ^Mnoed t6 show that when a nation is m great want, the relief 
IlldiNkiid ; just as m the Pantomime {that miorooosm), wheie 
wants anything--^ warming-pan, a ptunp^'kandle, 
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n gOM, tft m tlppeflH« AOl^nr «0Miidi laaiM^^ 
tNMMftheiside^scem wftliilbeiiMy<o^^ ' 

Again, when men nommeoee an niMlertalcIng, tbe3rgtwa|«4Meig 
pnapiued to show that the abshlitle neoeialfiee of the wiiM 
demoded its completiOA.^'-^Say it is a ratfrowt : 6te direetdto 
begin bjr stating that *^A more intimate eommunicatioa he^ 
tween Bathersbirts and Dorrynane Beg Is nedossary^ tor the 
advancement of cMtisation, and demanded fay the nndtitadl^ 
none acclamations of the great Irish people/* Or Mippohe it to 
a newspaper r the prospectus states that *' At a time when the 
Church is in danger, threatened irom without by savage fima* 
*tici 9 m and miscreant unbelief, and undermined from vHthIn by 
dangerous Jesuitism and suicidal Schism, a Want Ims been 
universaily felt~^ suHering people has looked abroad— *tor an 
Eocleslastical Champion and Quardlan. A body of Pretatea 
and Gentlemen have therefore stepped forward in this our hour 
of danger, and determined on establishing the Btadk news- 
paper,*' Ac. &c> One or other of these points at least to h^eoii* 
tiovertible ; the public wants a thing, tberetore it to fappiled 
with it : or the public is supplied with a thing, fhenifi^tt 
wants it. 

1 have long gone about with a conviction on my ndiMl that 
1 bad a work to do— a Work, if you like, with a great W ; a 
Purpose to fulill ; a Chasm to leap into, like Curtius, boisa .and 
foot ; a Great 5»Mial Evil to Discover and to Remedy* ThU 
Gonviction Mas Pursued me for Years. It has Dogged me 
the Dtt<iy l^treet ; Seated Itself By Me in The IjMiely Study : 
Jogged My Elbow ns it Lifted the Wiiie*cup at The KeattoO 
SkNttd ; Pursued me through the Maseof RoCtaaRow; F’cHttUQld 
me jn Far Lands. On Brighton's Shingly Beach, or 
Sand, the Voice Outpiped ttos Roaring of the Sea ; H Nesdes 
in my Nightcap, and It Whispers, "Wake. Shimbamr^ dqr 
Work Is Not Yet Done.** Last Year, By MaonUg^. 
Colosseum, the Little Sedulous Voice Came To Me and $lk)i, 
"Smith, or Jones*' (The Writer's Nam to Neillmr^ltem^ltor 
There), *' Smith or Jones, my fine lidlow, dito to aB very wistli 
but you ought to be at home writing yoito ipuat Otorit ^ 
SNOBS.*' ' J 

When a man has Ibis ioit of vociaiioii It to aB t m itoitoliil 
edltomimngtoel^^ must speak 4mi to llto 
sdist 9fnhum hunsalf. an leasim wcmiM awh or chok^ 
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to jOoKMdf/ I lia^ ofiton wMlty tatdaimed to your 
lmsti» Mmiit* **lhe Iinwliial itoy In wbidt yo«t bovo boon 
liretfAnKi ibr, «d 4 «ce boot W by an imustiblo necetNiHy to 
mif itCKHi ItNtr great teboitr. Ffni. tbo World wati undo * 
tboor M a ttMtter of ooune, Siicibt , tbcy exisiod far years and 
yedieB» and were no more known than Amenoa, But pfesently* 
piMai »— the people beoame darkly aware that 

Umto was siieh a race. Not above five-and-twenty years sinoe, 
a- luune*^ an expressive monosyUabie* arose to designate that 
race, lhat name has wpmiA over £^glatid like radroada 
sdbeequentjiy , Snobs are known and recognised throughout an 
iSnnpireon which 1 am given to understand the Sun never sets. 
JPmtcSt appears at tlu. npe 'reason, to chronicle their history . 
and the indivjdual comes forth to ante tliat history in 
I have (and for this gift I congiatulate myself with a t]>eep 
and Abiding thankfulness) an eye for a Snob If the 1 mthfid 
is the Beatttifhli it is Beautiful to study c\en the Snobbish; to 
track Snobs through history, as certain little dogs in Hampshire 
hunt out truffles . to sink shafts m society, and come upon rich 
WBUiS of Snob-ore, Snobbishness is like Death in a quotation 
from Horace, which 1 hope you never have heard, ** beating 
Widt equal foot at poor men s doors and kicking at the gates 
of Bmpwors.*' It is a great mistake to judge of Snobs lightly, 
and think they exist among the lower classes merely An 
tma&tnse percentage of Snobs, 1 believe, is to be found m every 
tank of this mortal life. You must not judge hastily or vulgariy 
Cf Sdbbs: to do so shows that you are yourself a hnob, 1 
inyaeif have been taken for one 
When 1 was taking the waters at Bogmgge Wells and liiiing 
at tho ** Imperial Hotel* there, there used to sit opposite me 
Id baaaftiasti for a short time, a Snob so insufferable that 1 fdl 
t abould ,never get any benefit of the waters so long as he 
fmpudaed. HU name was lieutenant Colonel Snobley, of a 
dragoon regiment He wore japanned boots and mous- 
Mk^thelisp^, drawled, and Uftth^ outofhis wofda: 

ftem isbing about, and smoothing ha lacoaeKied 
wkiwant wUb a huge flaming bandanna that hlicd therlbcMit 
ad«ifd«idr of muak so stifling that 1 determined to do battle 
ttttoh il^ ShfOlh and that either he or I should quit the Inn. 
JttaiilMistthaimM eoBvemattons with him ; flrigbiening hha 
ware oriidexlly puhhslwl w> that peyelxr 
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exceedingly, for he did not know what to do when so attacked, 
and harl never the slightest notion that anyTx>dy would take 
sncl) a Hlxjrty with liim as to speak ; then I handed him 
tlic ]:>riper ; then, as. hr would take no notice of these advances. 
I used t«> look him in the face steadily and— and use my fork 
in the light of a toothpick. .After two mornings of this practice, 
hr could hear if no longer, and fairly quitted the place. 

Should the (loloncl see this, will he rcnicinlx?r the Gent who 
asked him if he thought Pubhcoaler was a fine writer, and drove 
him from the Hotel with a four-pronged fork? 


CHAPTER I. 

The Stwh playfully Hcalf with. 

Thkrf, arc relative and positive Snobs. I mean by positive such 
persons as arc Sn<ib«N everywhere, in all companies, from morning 
till night, from youth to the grave, being by Nature endowed with 
Snobbishness ; and otliers wlio are Snolw only in certain circum- 
stances and relations of life. ‘ 

For instance : 1 once knew a man who committed liefore me 
an act as atrocious as that \vhle.h I have indicated in the last 
eh.spter as performed by me for the purpose of disgusting 
f’olonel Snobley ; vi/.,thc using the fork in the guise' of a 
toothpick. 1 once. 1 say, knew a nwii who, dining in my 
cornp-iny .it ibo “ Europa < 'oft’i*e-hons«* '* (opposite the Grand 
Otx;ra, and, as eveiyliody knows, the only deemt place for 
dining at Najiles). ate peas w'ith tlic assistance of his knife. 
lie wis a per.son w ith whose society I was greatly pleased at • 
first— indeed, wc had ftU't in the cniter oi Mount Vesuvius, and 
were subsequently robbed and held to ransom by brigands in 
Calabria, wJiich is nothing to the purpose— a man of grgat 
powers, rxcellent heart, and varied information ; but I had 
never before seen him with a dish of peas, and his conduct in 
regarrl to them caused me the deepest pain. 

After having seen him thus publicly comport himself, but one 
cour*^e was open to me— to cut his acquaintance. I cont’- 
missioned a mutual friend (the flonourable Poly Anfbus) to 
^break (he matter to this gentleman as delicately «as possible, 
'and to sny that painful circumstances— in nowise affecting 
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Marrovtrfot's honoui’, or niy esteem for hini*-liad occurred, which 
obliged me to forego iny intimacy with him ; and accordingly 
wc met, and gave each other the cut direct that night at the 
Ducliess of Monte Fiasco's ball. 

Everybody at Naples remarked the separation of the Damon 
and Pythias—indeed, Marrowfat had saved my life more than 
oncc~but, as an English gentleman, what was I to do? 

My dear friend was, in this instance, the Snob relative. It 
is not snobbish of persons of rank of any other nation to employ 
their knife in the manner alluded to. I have seen Monte Fiasco 
clean his trencher with his knife, and every Principe in company 
doing likewise. 1 have scon, at the hospitable board of H. I. H. 
the Grand Duchess !Stephar\u; of lUden —(who, if these humble 
lines should comr under her Imj-xirial eyes, is iH- ought to re- 
member graciously the most devoted of her servnius) — I have 
seen, I say. the Hereditary 
Princess of I’oiztansencl-Don- 
nerwetter (that serenely-lxrau- 
tifiil woman) use her knife in 
lieu of a fork or spoon ; I 
have seen her almost swallow 
it, by Jove ! like Ramo Samcc, 
the Indian juggler. And did 
I blench? Did iny estima- 
tion for the Princess diminish ? 

No, lovely Amalia ! One of 
the truest passions that ever 
was inspired by woman was 
raised in this bosom by that 
lady. Beautiful one! long 
long may 'the knife carry food 
to those lips ! the reddest and 
loveliest in the world ! 

TTie cause of my quarrel 
with Marrowfat I never 
breathed to rnorta' soul for four years. We met in the balls 
of the aristocracy — our friends and relatives. We jostled each 
Other in iho dance or at the board ; but the estrangement con^ 
tinuecl, ^and seemed irrevocable, until the fouith of June, last 
year. 

We met at Sir George Golloper’s. We were placed, he on tlic 
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right, your humble srrvant on the left, of the admirable I^dy 
(i. iVas fonned part of the lianquct — ducks and green peas. 

T trembled as 1 saw Marrowfat and turned away si^en* 

ingi lest 1 should behold the wea{K>n darting down his horrid 
jaw's. 

What wa$ my astonishment, what my delight, when J saw him 
use his fork like any other CMiristian ! He did not administer 
the cold steel once. Old times rushed back upon rnc—thc 
remembrance of old services- his rescuing me from the brigands 
--his gailaut conduct in the afliiir witli the C.’ounlcss Dei Spinachi 
'-his lending me the /^lyoo. 1 ulmnst bur;»t into tears with 
joy — my voice trembled with emotion. “George, iny lioy ! ** 

1 exclaimed , “Gtxirgc Marrowfat, my tiear fellow ! a glass of 
wine 1 " 

Blushing — deeply moved — almost as tremulous as I was my- 
self, George answ'(*red, “ Frank, shall it be Nock or Madeira f * 

1 could have hugged him to rny heait but for the presence of the 
company. LittU* did l^ady Ciuilojxir know what was the cause 
of the emotion which sent the duckling 1 was carving into her 
Ladysliip's pink satin lap. 'Die most good-natured of women 
pardoncil the error, and the butler removed the bird. 

Wc: have beiMi the closest friends ever since, nor, of course, 
has (ieorge repeated hus odious habit. He acquired it at a. 
country s^liool, where they cultiv.ated pe.is and <)nly used two- 
pronged fork.'^, and it was only by living on the ( oniinenl, where 
the usage of the four-prong is general, that he lost the horrible 
cust<?m. 

In this point — ami in tlu.s only— I confess myself a member of 
the Silver- Fork School ; and if this tale but irt<luce f»ne of my 
readers to pause, to examine in his own mind solemnly, and ask, 

‘ ' Do I or do I not eat pens with a knife t " — to sec the ruin which 
may fall ujjon himself by continuing the practice, or bis family 
by iicholcling the examine, tliesc lines will not have liecn written 
m vain. And now. whatever <ithcr authors may be, t flatter 
myself it w'ill lx; allowi'd that /, at least, am a moral man. 

By the way, as some readers arc dull of comprthensfou, I may 
as wt ll bay what the moral of this liistory is. 'I ne moral is this 
' -r.S<x:iely having ordained certain aisloms, men .are bound to 
« »V5«w the law of society, and confonn to its harnilc.ss ordt^. 

If I should go to the British and Foreign Institute (and Heaven 
forbid 1 sliouid go under any prctcwt or in any costume whatever) 
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— if I should go to one of the tea-parties in a dressing-gown and 
slippers, and not in the usual attire of a gentleman, vix. pumps, 
a gold waistcoat, a emsh hat. a sham frill, and a white choker— 
I should be insulting society, and eating peas with my knife. 
Let the porters of the Institute hustle out the individual who shall 
so offend. Such an offender is, as regards society, a most 
emphatical and refractoiy Snob. It has its code and police as 
well as governments, and he must conform who would profit by 
the decrees set forth for their common comfort. 

I .im naturall)' averse to egotism, and hate self-Iaudation con- 
sumedly : but 1 can’t help relating here a circumstance illustrative 
of the point in question, in which I must think 1 acted with con- 
siderable i^rudencc. 

Bi'ing at Constantinople n few years since— 7(011 a delicate 
mission),— the Russians were playing .a double game, b< tween 
ourselves, and it beranie necessar)" on our part to employ an 
extra negotiator-- Leckerbiss Pasha of Rounieha. then Chief 
Gakongee of the Porte, gave a diplomatic banquet at his summer 
palace at llujukdere. T was on the left of the Galcongcc, and 
the Russian agent, CJount do bidclloff, 011 his ^ dexter side. 
Diddloff is a dandy who would die of a rose in nromatic pain : 
he had tried to have me assassinated three times in the course of 
the negotiation ; but of course w^e were friends in public, and 
fluted each other in the most cordial and charming manner. 

llie Galeongce is— or was, aku. ! for a bowstring has done for 
him — a staunch supporter of the old school of Turkish poliucs. 
Wc dined with our fingers, and had flaps of bread for plates ; 
the only innovation he admitted was the use of Kuroj-Kjan liquors, 
in whicl^ he indulged with great gusto. lie was an enormous 
cater. Amongst the dish€:s a very large one was placed before 
him of a lamb dressed in its wool, .stuffed with prunci. garlic, 
assafbetida, capsicums, and other condiments, the tnost abomi- 
nable mixture that ever mortal smelt or tasted, 'flic Galcongce 
ate of this hugely ; and pur^iing the Eastern fashion, iiiiostodon 
helping his friends right and left, and when he came to a par- 
ticularly spicy tno^‘ 1 , w'ould push it with his own hands into his 
guests' ve^ mouths. 

I never shall forget the look of poor Diddloff, when liis Excel- 
lency, rolling up a large quantity of this into u ball, and exclaiming, 
” Buk Bttk " (it is very good), administered the horrible bolus to 
Diddloff, The Russian's eyes rolled dreadfully as he received 
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it : he swallowed it with a grimace that I thought must precede 
a convulsion, and, seizing a bottle next him, which he thought 
was Sauteme, but which turned out to be French brandy, 
he drank off nearly a pint before he knew ^is error. It 
finished him; he was carried away from the dining'-room 
almost dead, and laid out to cool in • a summerhouse on the 
Bosphorus. 

When it came to my turn, 1 took down the condiment with a 
smile, said Bismillah," licked my lips with easy gratification, 
and, when the next dish was served, made up a ball myself so 
dexterously, and popped it down the old Galeongee’s moidh 
with so much grace, that his heart wns won. Russia was put 
out of court at once, and the /j/'Kabobanople wj 

As for Diddloff^ all was over w'ith him : he was recalled to St. 
Petersburg, and Sir Roderick Murchison saw him, under the 
No. 3967, working in the Ural mines. 

The moral of this tale, I need not say, is, that there are many 
disagreeable things in society which you are bound to take 
down, and to do so with a smiling face. 


CHAPTER II. 

The Snob Royal. 

Long since, at the commencement of the reign of her present 
Gracious Majesty, it chanced “on a fair summer evening," as 
Mr. James would say, that three or four young cavaliers were 
drinking a cup of wine after dinner at the hostelry cabled the 
“ King's Arms," kept by Mistress Anderson, in the Royal 
village of Kensington. Twas a balmy evening, and the way- 
farers looked out on a cheerful scene. The tall elms of the 
ancient gardens were in full leaf, and countless chariots of the 
nobility of Kngland whirled by to the neighliouring palace, 
where princely Sussex (whose income latterly only allowed him 
to give tea-parties) entertained his Royal niece at a State 
banquet. When the caroches of the nobles had set down their 
owners at the banquet-liall, their varlets and ser\ntors came to 
quaff a flagon of nut-brown ale in the “ King's Arms'* gardens 
hard by. We watched these fellows from our lattice^ Saint 
' Boniface, ’twas a rare sight I 
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The tulips iu Mynheer Van Dunck's gs^ens were not more 
gorgeous than the liveries of these pie^ooat^ retainers. All the 
Sowers of the held bloomed in their ruffled bosoms, all the hues 
of the rainbow gleamed in their plush breeches, and the long- 
caned ones walked up and down the garden with that charming 
^ solemnity, that delightful quivering swagger of the calves, which 
I^as always had a frantic fascination for us. The walk was not 
wide enough for them as the shoulder-knots strutted up and 
down it in canary, and crimson, and light blue. 

Suddenly, in the midst of their pride, a little bell was rung, 
a side door opened, and (after setting down their Royal Mistress) 
Her Majesty’s own crimson footmen, with epaulets and black 
plushes, came in. 

It was pitiable to see the other poor Johns slink off at this 
arrival ! Not one of the honest private Plushes could stand up 
before the Royal Flunkeys. They left the walk ; they sneaked 
into dark holes and drank their beer in silence. The Royal 
Plush kept possesion of the garden until the Royal Plush dinner 
was announced, when it retired, and we hesird from the pavilion 
where they dined, conservative cheers, and speeches, and Kentish 
fires. The other h'lunkcys we never saw more. 

My dear Flunkeys, so absurdly conceded at one moment and 
so abject at the next, are but the types of their masters in this 
world. He who meanly admires mean things is a perhaps 

that is a safe definition of the character. 

And this is why I have, with the utmost respect, ventured to 
place The Snob Royal at the head of my list, causing all others 
to give way before him, as the Flunkeys before the Royal repre- 
^tative in Kensington Gardens. To say of such and such a 
Gracious Sovereign that he is a Snob, is but to say that His 
Majesty is a man. Icings, too. are men and Snobs, In a 
country where Snobs arc in the majority, a prime one, surely, 
cannot be unfit to govern. With us they have succeeded to 
admiration. 

Fdr instance, James I. was a Snob, and a Scotch Snob, 
than which the world contains no more offensive creature. He 
appears to have had not one of the good qualities of a man— 
neither txturage, nor generosity, nor honesty, nor brains ; but 
read what the great Divines and Doctors of England said about 
him ! Charles II. , his grandson, was a rogue, but not a Snob ; 
whilst Louis XIV., his old squaittoes of a contemporary,— the 
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great worshipper of Bigwiggery— has always struck me as a most 
undoubted and Royal Silbb. 

I will notp however, take instances from our own country dt 
Royal Snobs, but refer to a neighbouring kingdom, that of Brent- 
ford-^-and its monarch, the late great and lamented Gorghis IV., 
With the same humility with which the footmen at the ** King^s 
Arms ” gave way before the Plush Royal, the aristocracy of the 
Brentford nation bent down and truckled before Gorgius, and 
proclaimed him the first gentleman in Europe. ' And it's a 
wonder to think what is the gentlefolks' opinion of a gentleman, 
when they gave Ciorgius such a title. 

What is it to be a gentleman? Is it to be honest, to be 
gentle, to be generous, to be brave, to be wise, and, possessing 
all these qualities, to exercise them in the most graceful outward 
manner? Ought a gentleman to be a loyal son, a true husband, 
and honest father? Ought his life to be decent— his bills to be 
paid — liis tastes to be high and elegant — his aims in life lofty 
and noble? In a word, ought not the Biography of a First 
Gentleman in Europe to be of such a nature that it might be 
read in Young Ladies' Schools with advantage, and studied with 
profit in the Seminaries of Young Gentlemen ? I put this question 
to all instructors of youth — to Mrs. Ellis and the Women of 
England ; to all Schoolmasters, from Doctor Hawtrey down to 
jVfr, Squeers. I conjure up before me an awful tribunal of youth 
and innocence, attended by its venerable instructors (like the ten 
thous£ind rcd-cbeoked charity-children in Saint Paid's), sitting 
in judgment, and Gorgius ple.ading his cause in the midst. Out 
of Court, out of Court, fat old Florizel ! Beadles, turn out that 

bloated piniple-faccd man ! If Gorgius must have a statue in 

the new Palace which the Brentford nation is building, it ought 
to be set up in the Flunkeys' Hall. He should be represented 
cutting out a coat, in which art he is said to have excelled. ' He 
also invented Maraschino punch, a shoe-buckle (this was in the 
vigour of his youth, and the prime force of his mvention), and a 
Chinese pavilion, the most hideous building in the ^vorld. ' He 
could drive a four-in-hand very nearly as well as the Brighton 
coachman, could fence elegantly, and, it is said, played the 
fiddle well. And he smiled with such irresistible fascination, 
that persons who were introduced into his august presence 
l^ciime his victims, body and soul, as a rabbit becomes the prey 
of a great big boa constrictor. . \ 
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.. 1 would wager that if Mr. Widdicomb were, by a revolution, 
placed on the throne of Brentford, people would be equally 
l^nated by his irresistibly majestic smile, and tremble as they 
Imdit down to kiss his hand. If he went to Dublin they would 
erect an obelisk on the spot where he first landed, as the Paddy- 
landers did when Qorgius visited them. We have all of us read 
with delight that story of the King’s voyage to Haggisland, 
where his presence inspired such a fuiy of loyalty ; and where 
the most famous man of the country— the Baron of Bradwardine 
—coming on board the Royal yacht, and finding a glass out of 
which Gorgius had drunk, put it into his coat-pocket as an 
inestimable relic, and went ashore in his boat again. But the 
* Baron sat down upon the glass and broke it, and cut his coat- 
tails very much ; and the inestimable relic was lost to the world 
for ever. O noble Bradwardine ! what old-world superstition 
could set you on your knees before such an idol as that? 

If you want to moralise upon the mutability of human affairs^ 
go and see the figure of Gorgius in his real identical rolxss, at 
the waxwork.— Admittance one shilling. Children and flunkeys 
sixpence. Go, and pay sixpence. 


CHAPTER HI. 

The Influence of the Aristocracy on Snobs. 

Last Sunday week, being at church in this city, and the service 
just ended, I heard two Snobs conversing aliout the Parson. 

" One was asking the other who the clergyman was? "He is 
Mr. So-and-so,” the second Snob answered, " dome.stic chaplain 
to the Earl 'of What-d'ye-call-’im." "Ob, is he?" said the 
first Snob, with a tone of indescribable satisfaction. — The 
Parsbn’$ orthodoxy and identity were at once settled in this 
Shbb's mind. He knew no more about the Karl than about the 
Chaplain, but he tobk the latter's character uiion the authority 
of the former ; ^jid went home quite contented with his 
ReverencCi like a little truckling Snob. 

This incident gave me more matter for reflection even, than 
the sermon ; and wonderment at the extent and prevalence of 
Lordolatry in this country. What could it matter to Snob 
whether bis Reverence were chaplain to his Lordship or not ?* 
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Wha^ Peemge-woiship there. is all through this free eotmliy. 
Hov we are all implicated io it; and more or less down bn our 
knees, — And with regard to the great subject on hand, I dnnk 
that the influence of the Peerage upon Snobbishness has been 
more remarkabletban that of any other institution. The increase, 
encouragement, and maintenance^ of Snobs are among, the 
‘‘priceless services,*’ as Lord John Russell says, which we owe 
to the nolnlity. 

It can't be otlierwise. A man l)ecomes enormously rich; or 
he jobs successfully in the aid of a Minister, or he wins a great 
battle, or executes a treaty, or is a clever lawyer who makes a 

multitude of fees and as- 
cends the bench ; and tbo 
cimntfy rewards him for , 
ever with a gold coronet 
(with more or less balls 
or leaves) and a title, 
and a rank as legislator. 

Your merits are so 
great,’* says the natiom 
“ that your children shall 
be allowed to reign over 
us, in a manner. It does 
not in the least matter t|iat 
your eldest son be a fobl : 
we think your services so 
remarkable that he Shall 
liavc the rc\crsion of yoUT 
honours when death vacates your noble shoes. If you are poor, 
we will give you such a sum of money as shall, enable you and 
the eldest-born of your race for ever to live in fat arid splendour. 

It is our wish that there should be a race set apart in this bapp^ 
country, w|)0 shall bold the first rank, have the first prizes and 
chances in all Government jobs and patronages. We canhot 
make all your dear children Peers— that Would make Peecage 
common and crowd the House of Lords uncomfortably— but the 
young ones shall have everything a Government can give : they' 
sliaU get the pick of all the places : they shall be Captaittsgftd 
Lieutenant-Colonels at nineteen, when hoary-headed Old Lien-. 

, tenants are spending thirty years at drill ; they shall command 
Ships at one-and-twenty, and vetarans who fought before th^ ' 
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born* And as we are eminently a free people, and in order 
to encourage all men to do their duty, we say to any man of any 
> raokr-get enormously rich, make immense fees as a lawyer, or 
great speeches, or distinguish your^lf and win battles— and you, 
even you, shall come into the privileged class, and your cbildi-en 
shall reign naturally over ours.” 

■How can we help Snobbishness with such a prodigious 
national institution erected for. its worship? How can we help 
cringing to Lords ? Flesh and blood can't do otherwise. What 
man can withstand this prodigious temptation? Inspired by 
what is called a noble emulation, some people grasp at honours 
and win them : others, too weak or mean, blindly admire and 
grovel before those who have gained tliem ; others, not being, 
able to acquire them, furiously hate, abuse, and envy. I'hcre 
are only a few bland and not-in-the-least-concevted philo.sophers, 
who can behold the state of society, viz., Toadyism, organised : 
— ^base Man-and-Mammon worship, instituted by command of 
law Snobbishness, in a word, perpetuated,— and mark the 
phenomenon calmly. And of these calm moralists, is there one, 
1 wonder, whose heart would not throb with pleasure if he could 
be seen walking arm>in*arm with a couple of dukes down Pall 
Mall? No : it is impossible, in our condition of society, not to 
be sometimes a Snob. 

On one side it encourages the commoner to be snobbishly 
mean, and the noble to be snobbishly arrogant. When a ndble 
Marchioness writes in her travels about the hard necessity under 
which steamboat travellers labour of being brought into contact 
'*with all sorts and conditions of people:” implying that -a 
fellowship with God's creatures is disagreeable to her Ladyship, 

•who is their superior when, I say, the Marchioness of 

writes in this fashion, we must consider that out of lier natural 
heart it would have been impossible for any woman to have had 
such SL sentiment ; but that the habit of truckling and cringing, 
which all who surround her have adopted towards this beautiful 
and tnagnifiepnt lady, — this proprietor of so many black and 
other dhunonds, r-has really induced her to believe that she is 
the superior of the world in general : and that people are not to 
associate with her except awfully at a distance. I recollect being 
once at the city of Grand Cairo, through which a European Koyal 
Prince was passing India- wards. One night at the inn, there 
was a great disturbance : a man had drowned himself in the 
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well hard by i all the itihabitanteqf the hotel came bustling into 
the court., and 'amongst others your humble servant, who asked 
of a certain young man the reason of the distmbance. How 
was I to know that this young gent was a prince ? He had not 
his crown and sceptre on : he was dressed in a white jacket and 
felt bat : but he looked surprised at anybody speaking to him : 
answered an unintelligible monosyllable, a,nd^deckoned Ais aide- 
de-fiamp to come and speak to me. It is our fault, not that of the 
great, that they should fancy themselves so far above us. If 
you will ding yourself under the wheels. Juggernaut wiiligo 
over you, depend upon it : and if you and I, my dear friend, 
had Kotow performed before us everyday-found people when- 
ever we appeared grovelling in slavish adoration, we should 
drop into the airs of superiority quite naturally, and accept the 
greatness with which the world insisted upon endowing us. 

Here is an instance, out of l^rd L 's travels, of that calm, 

good-natured, undoubting way in which a great man accepts 
tlic homage of his inferiois. After making some profound and 
ingenious remarks about the town of Brussels, his Lordship 
says : Staying some days at the H6tcl de Belle Vue — a greatly 

overrated establishment, and not nearly so comfortable as the 
ITdtel'd^ France — 1 made acquaintance with Dr. L— , the 
physician of the Mission. He was desirous of doing the honour 
of the place to me, and he ordered for us a dtner en gounnand 
. at the ciiief restaurateur's, maintaining it surpassed the Rocher 
at Paris. Six or eight partook of the entertainment, and we all 
agreed it was inhnitcly inferior to, the Paris display, and much 
more extravagant. So much for the copy," 

And so jnuch for the gentleman who gave the dinner. Dr. 
desirous to do his Lordship “ the honour of the place," 
feasts him with the best victuals money can procure — and my 
1 iord finds the entertainment extravagant and inferior. Extra^ 
vagant 1 it was not extravagant to Am. Inferior J Mr. L— 
did his best to satisfy those noble jaws, and my I-^rd receives 
the entertainment, and dismisses the giver with a rebuke. It 
is like a three-tailed Pasha grumbling about an unsatis^ctoty 
backsheesh. 

But how should it be otherwise In a country where Lotdolatry 
is part of our creed, and where our children are brought up 
To resided the “ Peerage " as the Englishman’s second Bible?, 
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CHAPTER ly. . 

Tiffi “ Court Circular,** aitd its Influence on Snobs, 

SXAKtPLE is the best of precepts ; so let us begin with a trae 
and authentic story, showing how young aristocratic snobs are 
reared, and how early their Snobbishness may be made to 
bloom. A beautiful and fashionable lady — (pardon* gracious 
madam, that your story should be made public ; but it is so 
moral that it ought to be known to the universal world)— told 
me that in her early youth she had a little acquaintance, who is 
now indeed a beautiful and fashionable lady too. In mentioning 
Miss Snobky, daughter of Sir Snobby Snobky, whose presenta- 
tatk>n at Court caused such a sensation, need I say more? 

When Miss Snobky was so very young as to be in the nursery 
regions, and to walk of early mornings in St. James's Park, 
protected by a French governess and followed by a huge hirsute 
flunkey in the canary-coloured livery of the Snobkys, she used 
occasionally in these promenades to meet with young Lord 
Claude Lollipop, the Marquis of Sillabub’s younger son. In 
the very height of the season, from some unexplained cause, the 
Snobkys suddenly determined upon leaving town. Miss Snobky 
spoke tefher female friend and confidante. "What will poor 
Claude Lollipop say when he hears of my absence ? " asked the 
tender-hearth child. 

" Oh, perhaps he won’t hear of it,” answers the confidante. 

, ** My dear, he will read it in the papers," replied the dear 
little fashionable rogue of seven years old. She knew already 
her importance, and how all the world of England, how all the 
would-be genteel people, how all the silver-fork worshippers, 
how all the tattle-mongers, how all the grocers' ladies, ^e 
tailors' ladies, the attorneys' and merchants' ladies, and the 
people living at Clapham and Brunswick Square,— who have 
no more chance of consorting with a Snokby than my beloved 
reader faais of dlqing with the Emperor of China — ^yet watched 
the movements of the Snobkys with interest, and were glad to 
know when they came to London, ajid left it. 

Here is the account of Miss Snobky’s dress, and that of her 
motbeTj X^y' Snobky, from the papers ; — 
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**M1SS SNOBKY.- 

** Hnbit de Cour, composed of a yellow nankeen Illusion dvess 
over a slip of rich pea^green corduroy, trimmed en tablier, with 
bouijuets of Brussels sprouts : the body and sleeves handsomely 
trimmed with calimanco, and festooned with a pink train and 
white radishes. Head-dress, carrots and lappets. 

**LADY SNOBKY. 

“ Costume de Cour, composed of a train of the most superb 
Pekin bandannas, elegantly trimmed with spangles, tinfoil, and 
red-tape. Bodice and under-dress of skv-blue velveteen, trimmed 
with bouffants and noeuds of bell-pulJs. Stomacher, a muBin. 
Head-dress, a bird's nest, with a bird of paradise, over a rich 
brass knocker en ferronni^re. This splendid costume, by 
Madame C'rinoline, of Regent Street, was the object of universal 
admiration.” 

This is what you read. Oh, Mrs. Ellis I Oh, mouthers, 
daughters, aunts, grandmothers of England, this is the sort of 
writing which is put in the newspapers for you ! How can you 
help being the mothers, daughters, &c. , of Snobs, so long as 
this balderdash is set l^efore you ? 

You stuff the little rosy foot of a Chinese young lady of fashion 
into a slipper that is about the size of a salt-cnict, and keep the 
poor little toes there imprisoned and twisted up so long that the 
' dwarhshncbs becomes irremediable. Later, the foot would not 
expand to the natural size were you to give her a washing4ab 
for a shoe, and for all her life she has little feet, and is a cripple. 
Oh, my dear Miss Wiggins, thank your stars that those b^utj- 
ful feet of yours— though 1 declare when you w,ilk they are so 
small as to be almost invisible — thank your stars that society 
never so practised upon them ; but look around and see bow 
many friends of ours in the highest circles have had their drains 
so prematurely and hopelessly pinched and distorted. 

How can you expect that those poor creatures are to move 
naturally when the world and their parents have mutilated them 
so cruelly? As long as a Couri Circular exists, bdw tlie deuce 
are people whq^c names are chronicled in it ever to believe , 
themselves the equals of the cringing race which daily reads < 
that abominable trash ? 1 believe that ours is the only country 
in tlic world now where the Court Circular remains in*fttU 
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flourish — where you read, “This day His Royal Highness 
Prince Pattypan was taken an airing in his ^o<scrC’ *'The 
. ^incess Ptmminy was taken a drive, attended by her ladies of 
iionouT, and accompanied by her doll,” &c. We laugh at the 
solemnity with which *Saint Simon announces that Sa Majesti 
se micHcamente at^ur^huL Under our very noses the same 
folly is daily going on. That wonderful and mysterious man, 
the author of tiie Court Circular ^ drops in with his budget at 
the newspaper offices every night. I once asked the editor of a 
paper to allow me to lie in wait and sec him. ^ 

1 am told that in a kingdom where there is a German King- 
Consort (Portugal it must be, for the Queen of that country 
married a German Prince, who is greatly admired and respected* 
by the natives), w'henever the Consort takes the diversion of 
shooting among the rabbit-warrens of Cintra, or the pheasant- 
preserves of Mafra, he has a keeper to load his guns, as a 
matter of course, and then they arc handed to the nobleman, 
his equerry, and the nobleman hands them to the Prince, who 
blazes away — givc.s back the discharged gun to the nobleman, 
who gives it . to the keeper, and so on. But the Prince won't 
take ifu gun from the hands of the loader, - 

As long as this unnatural and monstrous etiquette continues, 
Snobs there must be. The three persons engaged in this trans- 
action are, for the time being. Snobs. 

I. The keeper — the lejist Snob of all, because he is discharg- 
ing his daily duty ; but he appears here os a Snob, that is to 
say, in a po.sition of debasement, before another human being 
(the Prince), with whom he is only allowed to communicate 
through another party. A free Portuguese gamekeeper, who 
professes himself to be unworthy to communicate directly with 
any person, confesses himself to be a Snob. 

• 9i ITie nobleman in waiting is a Snob. If it degrades the 
Prince to receive the gun from the gamekeeper, it is degrading 
to thonoblemah in waiting to execute that service. He acts as 
a JSnob towards tie keeper, whom he keeps from communication 
with the Prince— a Snob towards the Prince, to whom he pays 
a degrading homage. , 

The King-Consort of Portugal is a Snob ibr insulting fellow- 
men in this way. There’s no harm in his accepting the services 
of the' keeper directly; but indirectly he insults the service 
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performed, and the two servants who perform it ; and there- 
fore. 1 say^ respectfully, is a most undoubted, though Royal 
Sn-b. 

And then you read in the Diario do Gobemo-^** Y^terday, 
His Majesty the King took the diversion Of shooting in the 
woods of Cinlra, attended by Colonel Ihe Honourable Whisker- 
ando Sombrero. His Majesty returned to the Necessidades to 
lunch, at," &'c. &c. 

Oh I that Court Circular t once more, I exclaim. Down 
with the Court Circular— ih'oX, engine and propagator of Snob- 
bishness ! I promise to subscribe; for a year to any daily paper 
that shall come out without a Court Circular — it the 
Mottling Herald itself. When I read that trash, I rise in my 
wrath ; I foci myself disloyal, a regicide, a member of the Calfs 
Head Club. The only Court Circular story which ever pleased 
me, w'as that of the King of .Spain, who in great part was roasted, 
t)ecause there was not time for the Prime Minister to command 
the Ix)rd Chamberlain to desire the Grand Gold Stick to order 
the lirst page in waiting to bid the chief of the flunkeys to re- 
quest the Jloiiseniaicl of Honour to bring up a pail of water to 
put His Majesty out. 

1 am like the Pasha of throe tails, to whom the Sultan sends 
his Court Circular, the bowstring. 

It chokes me. May its usage be abolished for ever. 


CHAPTER V. 

, What Snobs admire. 

Now let us consider how diflicult it is even for great men to 
escape from being Snobs. It is very well for the reader, whose 
line feelings are disgusted by the assertion that Kings, Princes, 
Lords, are Snobs, to .say, You are confessedly a Snob yourself. 
In professing to depict Snobs, it is only your own ugly mug 
which you are copying with a Narcis$us-1ike conceit and fetuity." 
But 1 shall pardoji this explosion of ill-temper on the part of 
my constant reader, reflecting upoti the misfortune of his birth 
and. country. It is impossible for any Briton, perhaps, not to 
be a Snob in some degree. If people can be convinced of thw 
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fact, an immense point is gained, surely. If I have pointed out 
^ the disease, let us hope that other scientific characters may 
discover the remedy. * 

If you, who are a person of the middle ranks 6f life, are a 
Snoib,'~^you whom nolxxiy flatters particulariy ; you who have 
no toadies ; you whom no cringing flunkeys or shopmen bow 
out of doors ; you whom the policeman tells to' move on ; you 
who are jostled in the crowd of this world, and amongst the 
- Snobs our brethren : consider how much harder it is for a man 
to escape who has not your advantages, and is all his life long 
subject to adulation ; the butt of meanness : consider how 
difficult it is for the Snob's idol not to be a Snob. 



As I was dihcour.',ing with my friend Eugenio in this im- 
pressive way, Lord Buckram passed us, the son of the Marquis 
Of Bagwig, and knocked at rhe door of the family mansion in' 
Red Lion Square. His noble father and mother occupied, as 
everybody knows, distinguished posts in the Courts of late 
$overeigns. The Marquis was Lord of the Pantry, and her 
X^adyship, I-Wy of the Powder Closet to Queen Charlotte. 

I call hi-n, for we are very familiar) gave me a nod 11s 
he pass^« arid I proceeded to show Eugenio how it was im- 
possth^ that this nobleman should not be .one of ourselves, 
having been practised ujxsn by Snobs all his life. 

His points resolved to give him a public education, and senl; 
him Id at the earliest possible period. The Reverend 
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Otto Rose* D*D., Principal of Preparatory Academy for 
yoang noblemen and gentlemen. Richmond Liodge. took this 
little Lord in hand, and fell down and worshipped him. He 
always introduced him to fathers and mothers who came to visit 
their children at the school. He referred with pride and pleasure 
to the most noble the Marquis of Bagwig, as one of the kind 
friends and patrons of his Seminary. He made Lord Buckram 
a bait for such a multiplicity of pupils, that a new wing was , 
built to Richmond Lodge, and thirty-five new little white dimity 
beds were added to the establishment. Mrs. Rose used to take 
out the little Lord in the one-horse chaise with her when she 
paid visits, until the Rector's lady and the Surgeon's wife almost 
died with envy. His qwn son and Lord Buckram having been 
discovered robbing an orchard together, the Doctor flogged his 
own flesh and blood most unmercifully for leading the young 
Lord astray. He parted from him with tears. There was 
always a letter directed to the Most Noble the Marquis of 
Bagwig. on the Doctor's study tabic, when any visitors were' 
receivejd by him. 

At Eton, a great, deal of Snobbishness was thrashed out of 
l^rd Buckram, and he was birched with perfect impartiality. 
Even tliere, however, a select band of sucking tuft-hunters 
followed him. Young Croesus lent him thrcc-and-twenty brand- 
new sovereigns out of his father's bank. Young Snaily did his 
exercises for him, and tried ** to know him at home ; *' but 
Young Bull lickcc^ him in a fight of fifty-five minutes, and he 
was caned several times with great advantage for not sufficiently 
polisliing his master Smith's shoes. Boys are not all toadies^ in 
the morning of life. 

But when he went to the University, crowds of toadies 
sprawled over him. The tutors toadied him. The fellows in 
hall paid him great clumsy compliments. The Dean never 
remarked his absence from Chapel, or heard any noise issuing 
from his rooms. A number of respectable young fellows (it is 
among the respectable, the Baker Street class, that Snobbishness 
flourishes, more than among any set of people in £ngland)--a 
number of these clung to him like leCches. Tliere was no end 
now to Croesus’s loans of money ; and Buckram couldn't ride 
out with the hounds, but Snaily (a timid creature by nature) was 
ip the field, and would take any leap at whiiih his friBnd chpi^ . 

Young Rose came up to the same college^ baviiig hlM' 
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l^t bacjc for that express purpose by his father. He spent a 
quarter^ allowance in giving Tekram a single dinner ; but he 
knew there was always pardon for him for extravagance in such 
a cause ; and a,(en-ix)und note always came to him from home 
when he , mentioned Buckram’s name in a letter. What wild 
visions entered the brains of Mrs. Podge and Miss Podge, the 
wife and daughter of the Principal of I.x>rd Buckram's College, 
I don't know, but that' reverend old gentleman was too pro- 
found a flunkey by nature ever for one minute to think that a 
child of his could marry a nobleman. He therefore hastened 
on his daughter’s union with Professor Crab. 

When Lord Buckram, after taking his honorary degret^ (for 
Alma Mater is a^Snob, too, and truckles to a I^rd like the rest) 
— ^when Lord Buckram went abroad to flnish his education, you 
all know what dangers he ran, and what numbers of caps 'were 
set at him.' Lady T.cacli and her daughters followed him.fsom 
Paris to Rome, and from Rome to Baden-Baden ; Miss Leggitt 
burst into tears before his face when he announced his determina- 
tion to quit Naples, and fainted on the neck of her mamma ; 
Captain Maedragon, of Maedragonstown, county Tipperary, 
called upon him to “ explene his intintions with respect to his 
sistber, Miss Amalia Macdmgon, of Maedragonstown," and 
proposed to shoot him unless he married that spotless and 
beautiful young creature, who was afterwards led to the altar 
by Mr. Mufl", at Cheltenham. If perseverance and forty 
thousand pounds down could have tempted him. Miss Lydia 
Croesus ‘ would certainly have been Lady Buckram. Count 
Towrowski was glad to take her with half the money, as all the 
genteel world knows. 

And now, perhaps, the reader is anxious to know what sort 
of a man this is' who wounded so many ladies’ hearts, and who 
has been such a prodigious favourite with men. If we were to 
describe him it would be personal. Besides, it really docs not 
> matter in the least what sort of man he is^ or what his personal 
qiT^hlles are. 

Sui^oso he is a young nobleman of a literary turn, and that 
he’pnbltsbed poenfs ever so foolish and feeble, the Snobs would 
thousands of his'volumes : the publishers (who refused 
my Ps^ODoPlowers, and my grand Epic at any price) would 
give ^ own. Suppose he is a nobleman of a jovial turn, 
J^ 4 $sutcy for wrenching off knockers* frequenting gin- 
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shops, and half-murdering policemen : the public will sympathise 
good-naturedly with his amusements, and say he is a hearty 
honest fellow. Suppose he is fond of play and the turf, and 
has a fancy to be a blackleg, and occasionally condescends ta 
pluck a pigeon at cards : the public will pardon him, and many 
honest people will court him, as they would court a house- 
breaker if he happened to be a Lord. Suppose he is an idiot : 



yet, by the glorious constitution, he is good enough to goym 
us. Suppose he is an honest high-minded gentleman : so much 
the better for himself. But he may be an ass, and yet respected ; 
or a ruffian, and yet be exceedingly popular ; or a rogue, and, 
yet excuses will be found for him. Snobs will still worship him. 
Male Snobs will do him honour, and females look kindly upon 
him, however hideous he may be. 


CHAPTER VI. 

On some Respectable Snobs, 

Having received a great deal of obloquy for (^ragging monarchs, 
prince.s, and the respected nobility into the Snob categoty, 1 
trust to please everyt^y in the present chapter, by stating my 
fym opinion that it is among the respectable classes of this 
add happy empire that the greatest profusion df Snobs’ to W' 
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found* I p»ce down ray beloved Bs^r Street (I am engaged 
on a life ^ Baker, founds of tbia celebrated str^). I w^k in 
Harl^ Street (wbere every other house has a hatchment), Wira- 
pole that is as cbe^ul as the Catacomb$--<a dingy Mau- 
soleum of the genteel : — I rove round Regent’s Park, where the 
plaster IS patching off the house walls ; where Methodist preachers 
are holding forth to three little children in the green enclosures, 
and puffy valetudinarians are cantering in the solitary mud : — I 
thread the doubtful zig-zags of Mayfair, where Mrs. Kitty Lori-' 
mer's brougham may be seen drawn up next door to old Lady 
Lolltpop’s belozenged family coach I roam through Belgravia, 
that pale and polite district, where 
all the inhabitants look prim and 
correct, and the mansions are 
painted a feint whity-brown ; I 
lose myself in the new squares 
and^tecraces of the brilliant brand-^ 
new Bayswatcr-and-Tyburn-Junc- 
tion line ; and in one and all of 
these districts the same truth 
comes across me. 1 stop before 
any house at hazard, and say. 

**0 bouse, you are inhabited — O 
knocker, you are knocked at — 

O undressed flunkey, sunning your 
hxy calves as you lean against 
the iron railings, you arc paid 
^by Snobs. *’ It is a tremendous 
thought that ; and it is almost 
suffleient to drive a benevolent mind to madness to think thni 
perha^^ there is not one in ten of those houses where the 
"Peerage" does not lie on the drawing-room table. Con- 
sidering the harm that foolish lying book does, I would have all 
-the copies of it burned, as the barber burned all Quixote’s books 

humbugging chivalry. 

Look at this grand hou..e in the middle of the square. The 
EatJ^cf Loughcorrib lives there: he has fifty thousand a year. 
A ifaftfanf given at his house last week cost, who knows 

how 'mtiiblb,? . The mere flowers for the room and bouquets for 
the ladl^ Co$t fopr hundred pounds. That man in drab trousers, 
steps, is a dun : Lord Loughoorrib has 
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ruined him, and won't see lUm t that is his Lordship piping 
through the blind of his sthdfat him now. Go thy trays,' 
I^oughcorrib : thou art a Snob, a heartless pretender, a h^^crite 
of hospitality ; a rogue who passes forged notes upon sqdi^y 
but I am growing too eloquent ' 

You see that fine house, No. 23, where a butcher’s bqy is ring, 
ing the area-bell. He has three mutton-chops in his tray. They 
are for the dinner Of a very different and very respectable family ; 
for Lady Susan Scraper, and her daughters. Miss Scraper and 
Miss Emily Scraper. The domestics, luckily for them, are on 
board wages— two huge footmen in light blue and canary, a fat 
steady coachman who is a Methodist, and a butler who would 
never have stayed in the family but that he was orderly to 
General Scraper when the General distinguished himself at WaU 
cheren. His widow sent his portrait to the United Service 
Club, and it is hung up in one of the back dressing-closets there. 
He is represented at a parlour window with red curtains ; in the 
distance is a whirlwind, in which cannon are firing off; and he 
is pointing to a chart, on which are written the words Wal* 
cheren, Tobago.” 

I^dy Susan is, as everybody knows by referring to the ** British 
Bible, ” a daughter of the’^great and good Earl Bagwig before 
mentioned. She thinks everything belonging to tier the greatest 
and best in the world. The first of men naturally are the Buck, 
rams, her own race : then follow in rank the Scrapers. The 
General was the greatest general : his eldest son, Soraper Buck^ 
nun Scraper, is at present the greatest and best ; his second son 
the next greatest and best ; and herself the paragon of wqmim. 

Indeed, she is a most respectable and honourable Wdy. 
She goes to church of course : she would fancy the Chureb in 
danger if she did not. She subscribes to the church and 
charities ; and is a directress of many meritorious cfaai^able 
institutions — of Queen Charlotte's Lying-in Hospital^ the 
Washerwomen's Asylum, the British Drummers’ Daught^' 
Home, &c. &c. She is a model of a matron. 

The tradesman' never lived who could say tiiat his pras 
not paid on the quarter-'day. The beggars of her 
hood avoid her like a pestilence ;Jor while she walks qtit pro- 
t^ed by John, that domestic has always two or thr^ 
tickets ready for deserving objects. Ten guinm 
pay all her charities. There is no respectable 
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tendon Yftio igtxs tier name more often printed fpr such a sum 
ofmoQ^^ 

Th^e three mutton-cbops which you iSM entering at the 
kitchen-^<^r Will be served on the famUy-ptam at seven o'clock 
tltis evening* the huge footman being present, and the butler 
in bUmk* and the crest and coat-of-arms of the Scrapers blazing 
everywhere. 1 pity Miss Emily Scraper— she is 'Still young- 
young and hungry. Is it a fact that she spends her pocket-, 
money on buns? Malicious tongues say so ; but she has veiy 
little to spare for buns, the poor little hungty soul ! For the 
fact is, that when the footmen, and the ladies'-maids, and the 
fat Goach-hofses, which arc jobbed, and the six dinner-^ties 
in the season, and t!ie two great solemn evening-^parties, ahd 
the rent of the big house, and the journey to an English or 
foreign watering-place for the autumn, are paid, my Lady's 
income has dwindled away tb a very small sum, and she is as 
poor as you cr I. 

You would not think it when you saw her big carriage rattling 
up to the drawing-room, and caught a glimpse of her plumes, 
lappets, and diamonds, waving over her Ladyship’s sandy hair 
and majestical hooked nose ; — ^you would not think it when you 
hear *'* Lady Susan Scraper's carriage ” bawled out at midnight 
so as to disturb all Belgravia ; — you would not think it when 
she comes rustling into church, the obsequious John behind 
with the bag of Prayer-books. Is it possible, you would say, 
that so grand and awful a personage as that can be hard-up for 
money? Alas ! so it is. 

She never beard such a word as Snob, I will engage, in this 
Wicked and vulgar world. And, O stars and garters ! how she 
Womd start if she heard that she — she, as solemn as Minerva— 
she/a$ chaste as Diana (without that heathen goddess's unlady- 
like propensity for field-sports)— that she too w'as a Snob ! 

. A Snob she is, as long as she sets that prodigious value upon 
hmdff Upon her name, upon her outward appearance, and 
Ih^ge^'in.that intolerable pomposity; as long as she goes 
pd^l^ iabroad, like Solomon in all his glory ; as long as she 
as I believe she does — with a turban and a bird of 
and a Court train to her night-gown ; as long as 
virtuous and condescending ; as long as 
.S^ at least one of those footmen down into mutton- 

of the young ladies. 
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1 had xny notions of her &om my old schoolfelloWt^rher son 
Sydney Scmfi^F— n Cbaneety barrister without any pr^tce-^ 
the most placidi polite, and genteel of Snote, who never ei;* 
ee^ed his allowance of two hundred a year, and who nmy be 
seen any evening at the *' Oxford and Cambridge Club/' sim- 
p^ng over the Quarterly RevUwt in the blameless enjOyroeht 
of his half'pint of port. 


CHAPl'ER VII. 

0» some Respectable Snobs, 

Look at the next house to Lady Susan Scraper’s. The first 
mansion with the awning over the door ; that canopy will be let 
down this evening for the comfort of the friends of Sir Alured 
and Lady S. de*Mogyns, whose parties arc so much adttiuad hy 
the public and the givers themselves. 

Peach-coloured liveries laced with silver, and pea-groen ph^ 
inexpressibles, reader the t>e 
Mogyns' flunkeys the pride 
of the ring when they ap- 
pear in Hyde Park, where 
Lady de Mogyns, as she 
sits upon her satin cushions, 
with her dwarf spaniel in 
her arms, only bows to the 
very selectest of the gen- 
teel. Times are altered now 
with Mary Anne, or, as 
she calls herself, Marian de 
Mogyns. 

She was the daught^ of 
Captain Flack of the. ftath- 
drum Fencibles, who crossed 
with his regiment over from 
Ireland to Caermarthenshite 
ever so many years ago, 
and defended Wales frm 
the Corsican invader. The Ratbdrums were 
Pontydw’dlm, where Marian wooed and. won her De 
a young banker in the place. His attentions to Miss 
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itape ball were such^ that her father said Da Mogyns must either 
die ^ the ReldL of honour, or become his s6ii-in4aw. He pre- 
fisrred marriage. His name was Muggins tbeui and his lather 
•—a fiourishing Irnnker. army contractor, smuggler* ^d general 
jobber--!«ilmo5t disinherited him on account of this connection. 
There is a story that Muggins the Elder was made 'a baronet 
for having lent money to a R-y-1 p-is-n-ge. I do not believe 
it. The R-y-1 Family always paid their debts, from the Prince 
di Wales downwards. 

Howbeit, to his life's end he remained simple Sir Thomas 
Muggins, representing Pontydwdlm in Parliament for many 
. years after the war. The old banker died in course of time, 
and, to use the affectionate phrase common on such occasions, 
*‘cut up” prodigiously well. His son, Alfred Smith Mogyns, 
succeed to the main portion of his wealth, and to his titles 
and the bloody hand of his scutcheon. It was not for many 
years after that he appeared as Sir Alured Mogyns Smyth de 
Mbgyns, with a genealogy found out for him by the Editor 
of Fluke's Peerage,” and which appears as follows in that 
work: — 


“De Mogyns. — Sir Alured Mogyns Smyth, 2 nd Baronet 
lllis gentleman is a representative of one of the most ancient 
families of Wales, who trace their descent until it is lost in the 
mists of antiquity. A genealogical tree beginning with Shern 
is in the possession of the family, and is stated by a legend of 
JOftany thousand years' date to have been drawn on pap)yrus by 
a grandson of the patriarch himself. Be this as it may, there 
con be no doubt of the immense antiquity of the race of 


**Tn the time of Boadicea, Hogyn Mogyn, of the hundred 
Bd^es, was a suitor and a rival of Caractacus for the hand of 
that Princess. He was a person gigantic in stature, and 
shqh by Suetonius in the battle which terminated the liberties 
of Britain^ From him descended directly the Princes of Pon- 
tydwdim, Mogyn of the Golden Harp (see the ' Mabinogion ‘ of 
Lgdy Charlotte Guest), Bogyn-Merodac-ap-Mogyn (the black 
fiend son of Mogynh and a long list of bards and warriors, 

. nekbrdled tiqth in Wales and Armorica. The independent 
Mogyn long held out against the ruthless Kings of 
until finally Gam 'Mogyns made his submission to 
Henry, son of Henry IV,, and, under the name of Sir 
Mogyns, was distinguished at the battle of Agin- 
the present ^ronet is descended. (And 
follows in order until it comes to) Thomas 
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Muggins* first Baronet of Pontydwdlm Castle, for 23 years 
Membeir of Parliament for that borough, who had issue* ^ured 
Mogyns Smyth, the present Baronet* who married Mtirhin* 
daughter of the late General P. Flack, of Ballyfiack, in the 
Kingdom of Ireland* of the Counts Flack of the H. R. Empire. 
Sir Alured has issue* Alured Caradoc, bom 1819. Marian, x8ix, 
Blanche Adeliza, Emily Doria, Adelaide Obleans, Katinka Ros- 
topchin, Patrick Flack, died 1809. 

Arms^si mullion garbled, gules, on a saltire reversed of the 
second. Cre 3 t>-^ tomtit rampant regardant. Motto.— 

Rify ung Mogyns. *' 

It was long before Lady de Mogyns shone as a star in the 
fashionable world. At first, poor NIuggins was in the bands of 
the Flacks, the Clancys, the Tooles* the Shanahans, his wife’s 
Irish relations ; and whilst he was yet but heir-apparent, bis 
house overflowed with claret and the national nectar, for the 
benefit of his Hibernian relatives. Tom Tufto absolutely left 
the street in which they lived in London, because he said “it 
was infected with such a confounded smell of whisky from the 
house of those Iwish people.” 

It was abroad that they learned to be genteel They pushed 
into all foreign C^ourts, and elbowed their way into the halls of 
Ambassadors. They pounced upon the stray^ nobility, and 
seized young lords travelling with their bear-leaders* They 
gave parties at Naples, Rome, and Paris, They got a Royd 
Prince to attend their soiries at the latter place, and it was h^ 
that they first appeared under the name of De Mogyns, which 
they bear with such splendour to this day. 

All sorts of stories are told of the desperate efforts made by 
the indomitable Lady de Mogyns to gain the place she now 
occupies, and those of my beloved readers who live in middle 
life, and are iinaqc|uaintec1 with the frantic struggles, the wicked 
teuds, the intrigues, catvds, and disappointments which, as I 
am given to, understand, reign in the fashionable world* may 
bless their stars that they at least are not fashionable Snobs. 
The intrigues set afoot by the De Mogyns to get the Duchess of 
Buckskin to her parties, would strike a Talleyrand with.admirs^- ' 
tion. She had a brain fever after being disappointed, of an 
invitation to Lady Aldermanbury’s ihidansani^ and woiold hkvn 
committed suicide but for a ball at Windsor. 1 haVe 
ing story from my noble friend Lady Clapperclaw 
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Lady Kathleen O'Shau^bneSsy that stast and daughter of the 
Earl of I'urfanthunder 

*^When that ojous disguised Irishwoman! Lady Muggins, 
was struggling to take her place in the world, and was bringing 
out her hidjous daughter Blanche,’* said old Lady Clapperclaw 
— *'{Mvian has a bump-back and doesn't show, but she's the 
only lady in the family )—whcn that wretched Polly Muggins was 
bringing out Blanche, with her radish of a nose, and her carrots 
of ringlets, and her turnip for a face, she was most anxious*— 
as her father had been a cow-boy on my father's land— to be 
patronised by us, and asked me point-blank, in the midst of a 
silence at Count Volauvent's, the French Ambassador's dinner, 
why I had not sent her a card for my ball ? 

•• * Because niy rooms are already too full, and your Ladyship 
would be crowded inconveniently,' says I ; Indeed, she takes up 
as much room as an elephant : besides. I wouldn't have her, 
and that was Bat. 

** I thought my answer was a settler to her : but the next day 
she comes weeping to my arms — ‘ Dear Lady Clapperclaw,’ says 
she, * it's not for ; 1 ask it for my blessed Blanche 1 a young 
creature in her first season, and not at your ball 1 My tender 
child will pine and die of vexation. I don’ll want to come. I 
will stay at home to nurse Sir Alured in the gout. Mrs. Bolster 
is going, 1 know ; she will be Blanche’s chaperon.' 

*'*‘You wouldn’t subscribe for the Rathdrum blanket and 
potato fund; you, who come out of the parish,' says I, 'and 
whose grandfather, honest man, kept cows therc.^ 

** * Will twenty guineas be enough, dearest Lady Clapper- 
claw?' 

Twenty guineas is sufficient,’ says I, and she paid them ; 
so I said, ' Blanche may come, but not you, mind : ' and she 
left me with a world of thanks. 

“Would you believe it? — ^wben my ball came, the horrid 
woman made her appearance with her daughter ! * Didn’t 1 

tell )rou not fo' come ? * said I, in a mighty passion. * What 
the world have said?' cries my Lady Muggins: ‘my 
chtriage is gone for Sir Alured to the Club ; let me stay only ten 
mientes, dearest Lady Clapperclaw.* 

Wey, ^ you are here, madam, you may stay and get your 
sdp|:^« t answered, and so left her, and never spoke a word 
yi^re to hef ah night. 
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''And now,'* screamed out old Lady Clapperclaw, cU^ln^r 
her hands, ond speaking with more hrogue than ever, ** What 
do you think, alt^ all my kindness to her, the wicdced, vulgar, 
odtot^, impudent upstart of a oowboy's granddaughter, has 
done? — she cut me yesterday in Hy’ Park, and hasn't sent me 
a ticket for her ball to-night, though they^ay Prince George is 
to be there." 

Yes, such is the fact In the race of fashion' the resolute and 
active De Mogyns has passed the poor old Clapperclaw* Her 
progress in gentility may be traced by the sets of friends Whom 
she has courted, and made, and cut. and left behind her. She 
has struggled so gallantly for polite reputation that she has won 
it ; pitilessly kicking down the ladder as she advanced degree 
by degree. 

Her Irish relations were first sacrificed ; she made her father 
dine in the steward's room, to his perfect contentment; and 
would send Sir Alured thither likewise, but that he is a peg on 
which she hopes to hang her future honours ; and is, alter all, 
paymaster of her daughters' fortunes. He is meek and content. 
He has been so long a gentleman that he is used to it, and acts 
the part of governor very well. In the day-time he goes from 
the “Union" to “Arthur’s," and from “Arthur’s" to the 
“ Union." He is a dead hand at piquet, and loses a very 
comfortable maintenance to some young fellows, at whist, at Mje 
“Travellers’." 

His son has taken his father’s seat in Parliament, and has 
of course joined Young klnglaiid. He is the only man in the 
country who believes in the Da Mogynses, and sighs for the 
days when, a De Mogyns led the van of battle. He has written' 
a little volume of spoony puny poems. He wears a lock of the 
hair of Laud, the Confessor and Martyr, and fainted when he 
kissed the Pope’s toe at Rome. He sleeps in white kid-gloves, 
and commits dangerous excesses upon green lea. 
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chapter VIIL 

Great City Snobs. 

ThRRK is no disguising the fact that this series of papers is 
making a prodigious sensation among all classes in this Empire. 
Notes of admiration (1). of interrogation (?), of remonstrancet 
approval, or abuse, come pouring into Air. Punch’s box. We 
have been called to task for betraying the secrets of three diffe- 
rent families of De Mogyns ; no less than four Lady Susan 
Scrapers have been discovered ; and young gentlemen are quite 
Shy of ordering half-a-pint of port and simpering over the 
Quarterly Review at the Club, lest they should be mistaken for 
Sydney Scraper, Esq. “ What can be your antipathy to Baker 
Street?" aslu some fair remonstrant, evidently wntingfrom that 
quarter. 

** Why only attack the aristocratic Snobs?" says one estim- 
able correspondent : ** are not the snobbish Snobs to have their 
turn?"— ** Pitch into the University Snobs!" writes an indig- 
nant gentleman (who spdt elegant with two /’s ). — ** Show up 
the Clerical Snob,” suggests another. — “ Being at Meurice’s 
Hotel, Paris, some time since," ^ome wag hints, *' 1 saw Lord 
B. leaning out of the window with bis boots in his hand, and 
bawling out, * Garpon, circz-moi ces bottes. " Oughtn’t he to 
be brought in among the Snobs?" 

No ; far from it. If his Lordship's boots are dirty, it is be- 
cause he is L.ord B. , and walks. There is nothing snobbish in 
having only one pair of boots, or a favourite pair ; and certainly 
iM>diittg snobbish in desiring to have them cleaned. Lord B., in 
sodping, performed a perfectly natural and gentlemanlike action ; 
for which 1 am so pleased with him that 1 should like to have 
him designed in a favourable and elegant attitude, and put at 
the bead of this Chapter in the place of honour. No, we are not 
personal in these candid remarks. As Phidias took the pick of 
a. score of beauties before he completed a Venus, so have we to 
caNUidne, perhaps, a thousand Snobs, before one is expressed upon 

threat City Snobs are the next in the hierarchy, and ought to 
be considered. But here is a difficulty. The great City Snob 
Is Oonmioiily most difficult of access. Unless you are a capL 
laSbt, yon cannot visit him in the recesses of bis bank parlonr 
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in Lombard Street Unless you are a spdg of nobility them 1$ 
Httle bo^of se^g him at home. In a great Ci^ Snob^m 
thei^ j$ genernily one partner whose name Is down for ebarUies» 
and who itoquents Exeter Hall; you may catch a glimpse of 
another (a scientific City Snob) at my Lord N— 's or 

the lebtures of the linden Institution ; of a third (a City Snob 
taste) at picture-auctions, at private views of exhibitions, or 
at the Opera or the Philharmonic. But intimacy is impossible, 
in most cases, with this grave, pompous, and awful being. 

A mere gentleman may hope to sit at almost anybody's table 
-^to take his phtee at my Lord Duke's in the country-^o dance 
a quadrille at Buckingham Palace itself— (beloved Lady WU- 
helraina Wagglewiggle 1 do you recollect the sensation we made 
at the ball ^of our late adored Sovereign Queen Caroline at 
Brandenburg Plouse, Hammersmith?) but the City Snob's doors 
are, for the most part, closed to him ; and hence all that one 
knows of this great class is mostly from hearsay. 

In other countries of Europe, the Banking Snob is m04m 
expansive and communicative than with, us, and receives all 
the world into his circle. For instance, everybody Knows 
the princely hospitalities of the Scharlaschild family at Paris, 
Naples, Frankfort, &c. They entertain all the world, even the 
poor, at their yie/fs. Prince Polonia, at Rome, and his brother, 
the Duke of Strachino, are also remarkable for their hospitalities. 
1 like the spirit of the first-named nobleman. Titles not costing 
much in the Roman territory, he has had the head clerk of the 
banking-house made a Marquis, and his Lordship will screw d 
bajaceo out of you in exchange as dexterously as any commoner 
could da It is a comfort to he able to gratify such grandeos 
with a farthing or two ; it makes the poorest man feel that be 'om 
do good. The Polonias have intermarried with the greatest and 
most ancient families of Rome, and you see. their heraldic cogni* 
sance (a mushroom or on an azure held) quartered in a liumbsed 
places in the city with the arms of the Colonnas and 

Our City Snobs have the same mania for aristoctadc mar- 
riages. T like to. see such. 1 am of a savage and 
nature,— 1 like to see these two humbugs which, dividing^: 08 
diey do, the social empire of this kingdom between them, 

other naturally, making truce and uniting, for the soidld 
interests of either. I like to see an old aristocrat, swell^ 
pride of race, the descendant of illustrious. Nor^^ 
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irho&B b^bod has bean pute for o^uries, and who lopks down 
«|Km «bmih6n .Soi^shum as a'iiwbom Amoriean does on 
a idggot,<-^\hfce to aeo old Sdffoeck^obUg^ to tm down his 
head and swallow his infernal pride^ and diitdr-dxe>cap of 
humilSation poured out by Punip and Aldgat6*s buileir. '< f* Pump 
and Aldgate/' says be, “yoot gmadfather was a biipklayer, 
mid his bod is still kept in the bank. Vour pedigree begins in 
a woikbouse ; mine can be dated from all the Royal palai^ 
of Europe. I came over with the Conqueror ; 1 am own cousin 
ter Charles Martel, Orlando Furioso, Philip Augustus, Peter the 
Cruel, and Frederick Barbarossa. I quarter the Royal Arms 
of Brentford in my coat I despise you, but 1 want money ; 
ahd I will sell you my beloved daughter, Blanche Stiffiieck, for 
a hundred thousand pounds, to pay ofiT my mortgages, Let 
your' son many her, and she shall become Lady Blanche Pump 
and Aldgate.*’ 

Old l^mp and Aldgate clutches at the bargain. And a 
cdipfortable thing it is to think that birth can be bought, for 
money* So you learn to* value it Why should we, who don't 
poib^ it, set a higher store on it than those who do? Perhaps 
.tl^ best use of that book, the ** Peerage," h to look dpwn the 
li^, arid see how many have bought and sold birth, — how poor 
sprigs of nobility somehow sell themselves to rich City Snobs' 
4a^hters, how rich City Snobs purchase noble ladies—and so 
to admire the double baseness of the bargain. 

Pump and Aldgate buys the article and pays the money. 
The sale of the girl's person is bl^ed by a Bishop at St 
George's, Hanover Square, and next year you read, "At 
'Ro^^umipton, on Saturday, the Lady Blanche Pump, of a son 
au^bmr," 

Ai^er this interesting event, some old acquaintance, who saw 
young Pump in the parlour at the bank in the City, said to him, 
^ijbwriy, *' How's your wife, Pump, my boy?" 

Miv i^mp. looked exceedingly puzzled and disgustedr and^ 
said, **Lady Blanche Pump is pretty wdl, 1 

she was your wife /" said the familiar bnitef 
him good-bye ; and ten minutes after, the story 
the Stock Exchange, where it is told, when young 
this very day. 

^ weary life this poor Pump, this martyr. 
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to Mammon» is compdled to undergo. Fancy the ^domestic 
eujoyiaents of a man who has a wife who Bconis him ; who 
oaonOt see bis own friends in his own house; who. having 
deserted the middle rank of life, is not yet admitted to the 
liigber ; but who is resigned to rebuffs and delay and humf^ 
liation^ contented to think that his son will be more Ibr* 
tunate. 

It used to be the custom of some veiy old-fashioned clubs in 
this city, when a gentleman asked for change for a guinea, 
always to bring it to him in washed sihfer: that which had 
passed immediately out of the hands of the vulgar being con-< 
sidered ** as too coarse to soil a gentleman's fingers." So, when 
the City Snob's money has been washed during a generation 



or so : has been washed into estates, and woods, and castles^ 
and town-mansions. it is allowed to pass current as real aris^ 
locratic coin. Old Pump sweeps a shop, runs off messages^ 
becomes a confidential clerk and partner. Pump the Second 
becomes chief of the house, spins more and more money, 
marries bis son to an Earl's daughter. Pump Tertius goes on 
with the bank ; but his chief business in life is to become the 
father of Pump Quartus, who comes out a full-blown aristocrat, 
and takes bis seat as Baron Pumpington, and bis race ndes 
hereditarily over this nation of Snobs. 



"IMut twinkles over with a score of stars, clasps, and decora^ 
doiiSir $0 die budding comet, who is shaving for a beard, and 
baa )tisl been* appointed to the Saxe-Coburg Lancers. 

I fiave always admired that dispenbation of rank in our 
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couAtsy, sets up this last-uamed little cteattire (who was 
flogged only last week because he could not spell) to conmtand 
great wfaisirered warriors, who have faced pU dangers of clhaate 
and halde ; which, because be has money to lodge at the ageDt*s» 
Win place him over the heads of men who have a thousand 
times more expierience and desert : and which, in the course of 
time, win bring him all the honours of his profession, when the 
veteran soldier he commanded has got no other reward for his 
bravery than a berth in Chelsea Ilospital, and the veteran 
officer he superseded has slunk into shabby retirement, and 
ends his disappointed life on a threadbare half-pay. 

When I read in the Gatette such announcements as ** Lieu- 
tenant and Captain Gng, from the Bombardier Guards, to be 
Captain, vice Grizzle, who retires," I know what becomes of the 
Peninsular Grizzle ; I follow him in spirit to the humble country 
town where he lakes up his quarters, and occupies himself with 
the most desperate attempts to live like a gentleman, on the 
stipend of half a tailor's foreman ; and 1 picture to myself little 
Grig rising from rank to rank, skipping from one regiment to 
anotlier, with an increased grade in each, ^ avoiding disagreeable 
foreign service, and ranking as a colonel at thirty ; — ell becacme 
he has money, and Lord Grigsby is his father, who had the 
same luck before him. Grig must blush at first to give his 
orders to old men in every way his betters. And as it is very 
difficult tor a spoiled child to escape being selfish and arrogant, 
so it is a very hard task indeed for this spoiled 'child of fortune 
not to be a Snob. 

It must have often been a matter of wonder to the candid 
reader, that the army, the most enormous job of all our political 
insUtutionSi should yet work so well in the field ; and wO tnu^ 
cheerfiilly give Grig, and his like, the credit for courage which, 
they display whenever occasion calls for it. The Duke's dandy 
regiments fought as Well as any (they said better than any, but 
that is absurd). The great Duke himself was a dandy once, 
and jobbed on, as Marlborough did before him. But Only 
proves that dandies are brave as well as other Britoai6^--a$ 
Biitons. Let us concede that the high-bom Grig rode into fbe 
entrenchments at Sobraon as gallantly as Corporal Wallop, tbe 
ex-ploughboy. 

The times of war are more favourable to him than 
of peace. Think of Grig’s life in the Bombardier 
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the Jao^^bpot Guai^ t his marches from Winclsor to London, 
from London^ to WlndBonfiom Knightshrlidge to Regent's 
Park ; the Idiotic senriocs he has to perform, vhfoh oonnst in 
inspecting the pipeclay of his company, or the horses In the 
Stable, or bellowing out Shoulder humps 1 Carry humps ! ** all 
which duties the very smallest intellect that ever belonged to 
mortal man would suffice to comprehend. The professional 
duties of a footman are quite as difficult and various. The redi- 
jackets who hold gentlemen's houses in St. James's Street could 
do the work just as well as those vacuous, good-natured, gentle- 
manlike, rickety little lieutenants, who may be seen sauntering 
about Poll Mall, in high>hee!ed little boots, or rallying round 
the standard of their regiment in the Palace Court, at eleven 
okslock, when the band plays. Did the beloved reader ever see 
one of the young fellows staggering under the flag, or, above all, 
going through the operation of saluting it? It is worth a walk 
to the Palace to witness that magnificent piece of tomfoolery. 

I have had the honour of meeting once or twice an old gentle- 
man, whom 1 look upon to be a specimen of army-training, and 
who has serv^ in cr^ regiments, or commanded them, all his 
life. I allude to Lieutenant-General the Honourable Sir George 
Granby Tufto, K.C.B.. K.T.S., K.H., K.S.W., &c. &c. His 
manners ore irreproachable generally ; in society he is a perfect 
gentleman, and a most thorough Snob. 

A man can’t help being a fool, be he ever so old, and Sir 
George is a greater ass at sixty-eight than he was when he first 
entered the army at fifteen. He distinguished himself every- 
where : his name is mentioned with praise in a score of Gazettes : 
he is the man, in fact, whose padded breast, twinkling over with 
innumerable decorations, has already been introduced to the 
reader. It is difficult to say what virtues this prosperous gentle- 
man possesses. He never read a hook in his life, and, with his 
pttrple, old gouty fingers, still writes a school-boy hand. He 
fans reached old age and grey hairs without being the least vene- 
lable, He dres$'^ like an outrageously young man to the 
pfMnl moment, and laces and pads his old carcass as if he 
iMe handsome George Tufto of 1800. He is selfish, brutal, 
jpfasMSmie, and a glutton. It is curious to mark him at table, 
see him heaving in his waistband, his little bloodshot eyes 
mser his meal. He swears considerably in his talk, and 
fadbPmy Ipuxfoou stories after dinner. On account of his rank 
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and his services, people pay the bestarred and betitled old brute 
a sort of reverence ; and he looks down upon you and me, and 
exhibits his contempt for us, with a stupid and artless candour 
which is quite amusing to watch. Perhaps, had he been bred 
to another profession, he would not have been the disreputable 
old creature he now is. But what other? He was fit for none 
too incorrigibly ulle and dull for any trade but this, in which he 
has distipguished himself publicly as a good and gallant officer^ 
and privately for riding races, drinking port, fighting duels, and 
seducing women. He believes himself to be one of the most 
honourable and deserving beings in the world. About Waterloo 
Place, of afternoons, you may sec him tottering in his varnished 
boots, and leering under the bonnets of the women who pass by. 
When he dies of apoplexy, the Times will have a quarter of a 
column about his services and battles — four lines of print will be 
wanted to describe his titles and orders alone — and the earth 
will cover one of the wickedest and dullest old wretches that 
ever stnitted over it. 

T^st it should be imagined that I am of so obstinate a misaU' 
thropic nature as to bo satisfied with nothing, I beg (for the 
comfort of the forces) to state my belief that the army is not* 
composed of such ^persons as the above. He has only been 
selected for the study of civilians and the military, as a specimen 
of a prosperous and bloated Army Snol). No ; when epaulets 
are not sold ; when corporal punishments are abolished, and 
Corporal Smith has a chance to have his gallantry rewarded as 
well as that of T^ieutenant Grig ; when there is no such rank as 
ensign and lieutenant (the existence of which rank is an absurd 
anomaly, and an insult upon all the rest of the army), and should 
there be no war, I should not be disinclined to be a major-general 
myself. 

I have a little sheaf of .\rmy Snobs in my portfolio, but shall 
pause in my attack upon the forces till next week. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Military SnohSm 

Walking in the Park yesterday with my young friend Taggr 
and discoursing with him upon the next number of the Snob, at 
the very nick of time who should pass us but two very good 
specimens of Military Snobs, — the Sporting Military Snob, 
Captain Rag, and the “ larking *’ or raffish Military Snob, Ensign 
Famish. Indeed, you are fully sure to meet them lounging on 
horseback, about five o'clock, under the trees by the Serpentine, 
examining critically the inniat€*s 
of the flashy broughams i\hich 
parade up and down the 
Lady's Mile." 

Tagg anil Rag are very well 
acquainted, and so the former, 
with that candour inseparable 
from intimate fricnd.'>hip, told 
me his dear friend's history. 

Captain Rag is a small dapper 
North-country man. He went 
when quite a boy into a crack 
light cavalry regiment, and by 
the time he got his troop had 
cheated all his brother officers 
so completely, selling them 
lame horses for sound ones, 
and winning their money by 
all manner of strange and ingenious contrivances, that his 
Colond advised him to retire ; which he did without much 
reluctance, accommodating a youngster, who had just entered 
the regiment, with a glandercd charger at an uncommonly stiff 
figure. 

He has since devoted his time to billiards, steeple-chasing, and 
the turf. His headquarters are “ Rummer’s," in Conduit Strec», 
where he keeps his kit ; but he is ever on the move in the exercise 
of his vocation as a gentleman-jockey and gentleman-leg. 

According to Belfs Ltfe^ he is an invariable attendant at all 
tuces, and an actor in most of them. He rode the winner at 
l.#eamingtoti ; be was left for dead in a ditch a fortnight ago at 
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Harrow ; and yet there he M’as, last week, at the Croix de Bemy» 
pale and detennincd as ever, astonishing the badauds of Paris 
by the elegance of his seat and the neatness of his rig. as he 
took a preliminary gallop bn that vicious brute “ The Disowned;*'- 
before starting for *'tlie French Grand National." 

He is a regular attendant at the Comer, where he compiles 
a limited but comfortable libretto. During the season he rides 
often in the Park, mounted on a clever, well-bred pony. He 
is to Ikj seen escorting that celebrated horsewoman, Fanny, 
Highflyer, or in confidential converse with Lord Thimblerig, 
the eminent handicapper. 

He carefully avoids decent society, and would rather dine 
off a steak at the “One Tim" with Sam Snaffle the jockey. 
Captain O' Rourkc, and two or three other notorious turf robbers, 
than with the choicest company in London. He likes to an-i 
nounce at “ Rummer's " that he is going to run down and spend 
his Saturday and Sunday in a friendly way with Hocus, the leg, 
at his little box near Epsom : where, if report speak true, many 

nmxmish plants " are concocted. 

He does not play billiards often, and never in public: but 
when he cloths play, he always contrives to get hold of a good 
flat, and never leaves him till he has done him uncommonly 
brown. lie has lately been playing a good deal with Famish. 

When he makes his appearance in the drawing-room, which 
occasionally happens at a hunt-meeting or a race-ball, he enjoys 
himself extremely. 

His young friend is Ensign Famish, who is not a little pleased 
to be seen with such a smart fellow as Rag, who bow'S to the 
best turf company in the Park. Rag lets Famish accompany 
him to Jattersall’s, and sells him bargains in horse-flesh, and 
uses Famish's cab. That young gentleman’s regiment is in 
India, and he is at home on sick leave. He recruits his health 
by being intoxicated eveiy night, and fortifies his lungs, which 
are weak, by smoking cigars all day. The policemen atx)at the 
Haymarket know the little creature, and the early cabmen salute 
him. The closed doors of fish and lobster shops open after 
service, and vomit out little Famish, who is eitW tipsy and 
quarrelsome — when he wants to fight the cabmen ; or drimk and 
helpless—- when some kind friend (in yellow satin) takes carerof 
him. All the neighbourhood, the cabmen, the police, the early 
potato-men, and the friends in yellnw satin, Imow the yoisn^ 
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fdllow, and he' is called Little Bobby by some of the very worst 
reprobates in Europe; 

His moth^. Lady Fanny Famish, believes devoutly that 
Robert is in London solely for the benefit of consulting the 
physician ; is - going to have him mcchanged into -a dragoon 
regiment, which doesn't go to that odious India ; and has an 
idea that his chest is delicate, and tliat he takes gruel every 
evening, when he puts his feet in hot water. Her Ladyship 
resides at Cheltenham, and is of a serious turn. 

Bobby frequents the “ Union-Jack Club" of course; where 
he breakfasts on pale ale and devilled kidneys at three o’clock ; 
where beardless young heroes of his own sort congregate, and 
make merry, -and give each other dinners ; where you may see 
half-a-dozcn of young rakes of the fourth or fifth order lounging 
and smoking on the steps ; where you behold Slapper's long- 
tailed leggy mare in the custody of a red-jacket until the Captain 
is primed for the Park with a glass of curacoa ; and where you 
see Hobby, of the Highland Bulfs, driving up with Lobby, of 
the Madras Fusiliers, in the great banging, swinging cab, which 
the latter hires from Rumble of Bond Street. 

In fact. Military Snobs are of such number and variety, that 
.a hundred weeks of Punch wou^d not suffice to give an audience 
to them. There is, besides the disreputable old Military Snob, 
who, has seen service, the respectable old Military Snob, who 
has seen none, and gives himself the most prodigious martinet 
airs. There is the Medical-Military Snob, who is generally more 
outrageously military in his conversation than the greatest sabreur 
in the army. There is the Heavy-Dragoon Snob, whom young 
. ladies admire, with his great stupid pink face and yellow mous- 
taches — a vacuous, solemn, foolish, but brave and honourable 
Snob. There is the Amateur-Military Snob, who writes C’aptain 
on his card because he is a Lieutenant in the Bungay Militia, 
There is the I^dy-killing Military Snob ; and more, who n6ed 
not be nan^ed. 

Bht let no mpn, we repeat, ^arge Mr, Punch, with dis- 
respect for the Army in general— that gallant an^ judicious 
Army>> every man of which, from F. M. the Duke of Wellington, 
Ac., downwards — (with the exception of H. R.H. Field-Marshal 
Frihoe Albert, who, however, can hardly count as a military 
Punch in every quarter of the globe, 
f thoM civilians who sneer at the acc^uirements of the 
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Army read Sir ^arry Smith's account of the Battle of Aliwal. 
A noble deed was never told in nobler language. And you 
who doubt if chivalry exists, or the age of hercasm has pa^d 
by, think of Sir Henry Hardinge. with his son. *'dear little 
Arthur," riding in front of the lines at Ferozeshah. I hope no^ 
English painter will endeavour to illustrate that scene ; for who 
is there to do justice to it? The history of the world contains 
no more brilliant and heroic picture. No. no ; the men who 
perform these deeds with such brilliant valour, and describe 
them with such modest manliness — such are not Snobs. Their 
country admires them, their Sovereign rewards them, and 
Punchy the universal railcr, takes off his hat and says, Heaven 
save them ! 


CHAPTER XI. 

On Clerical Snobs. 

After Snobs-Military, Snobs-Clerical suggest themselves quite 
naturally, and it is clear that, with every respect for the cloth, 
yet having a regard for truth, humanity, and the British public, 
such a vast and influential class must not be omitted from our 
notices of the great Snob world. 

Of these Clerics there are some whose claim to snobbishness 
is undoubted, and yet it cannot be discussed here ; for the same 
reason that Punch would not set up his show in a Cathedral, 
out of respect for the solemn service celebrated within. There 
are some places where he acknowledges himself not privileged 
to make a noise, and puts away his show, and silences his drum, 
and takes off his hat, and holds his peace. 

And I know this, that if there are some Clerics who do wrong, 
there are straightway a thousand newspapers to haul up those 
unfortunates, and cry, ** Fie upon them, lie upon them !" while, 
though th^ press is always ready to yell and bellow excommuni- 
cation against these stray delinquent parsons, it sonmhow takes 
very little count of the many good ones — of the tens of thousands' 
of honest men, who lead Christian livcs^ who give to the .podr 
generously, who deny themselves rigidly, and live and die In 
their duty, without ever a new'spaper paragraph in their fairdur* i 
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Mjr gloved friend and reader, I wish you and I could do the 
same : and let me whisper my belief, mtre nous, that of those 
eminent philosophers who cry out against parsons the loudest, 
there are not many who have got their knowledge of the Church 
by going thither often. 

But you who have ever listened to village bells, or have walked 
to church as children on sunny Sabbath mornings ; you who 
have ever seen the parson's wife' tending the poor man's bed> 
Side ; or the town clergyman threading the dirty stairs of noxious 



‘alleys upon his sacred business ; — do not raise a shout when one 
of th^e falls awav, or yell with the mob that howls after him. 

Every man can do that. When old Father Noah was over - 
taken in his cups, there was only one of his sons that dared to 
make meory at his disaster, and he was not the most virtuous of 
the, family. Let us too turn away silently, nor huzza like a 
pvo<^ of i^hool-boys because some big young rebel suddenljr 
SUffU and whops the schoolmaster. 



54 the book of snobs. 

1 confess, though, if I had by me the names of those seven 
or eight Irish bishops, the probate of whose wills were men- 
tioned in last year's journals, and who died leaving behind them 
some two hundred thousand pounds apiece — 1 would like to 
put up as patrons of my Clerical Snobs, and operate upon 
them as successfully as I see from the newspapers Mr, Eisen- 
berg, Chiropodist, has lately done upon " His Grace the Right 
Reverend I^ord Bishop of Tapioca." 

And I confess that when those Right Reverend Prelates come , 
up to the gates of Paradise with their probates of wills in their 
hands, I think that their chance is . . . But the gates of 
Paradise is a far way to follow their Lordships ; so let us trip 
down again, lest awkward questions be asked there about our 
own favourite vices too. 

And don't lei ns give way to the vulgar prejudice, that clergy- 
men are an overpaid and luxurious body of men. When that 
eminent ascetic, the late Sydney Smith— (by the way, by what 
law of nature is it that so many Smiths in this world are called 
Sydney Smith?) — lauded the system of great prizes in the 
Church,—- without which he said gentlemen would* not be in- 
duced to follow the clerical profession, he admitted most patheti- 
cally that the clergy in general were by no means tb be envied 
for their worldly prosperity. From reading the works of some 
modern writers of repute, you would fancy that a parson's life 
was passed in gorging himself with plum-pudding and port- 
wine ; and that his Reverence's fat chaps were always greasy 
with the crackling of tithe pigs. Caricaturists delight to repre- 
sent him so: round, short-necked, pimple-fac'ed, apoplectic, 
bursting out of waistcoat, like a black-pudding, a shovel-hatted 
fuzZ'Wigged Silenus, Whereas, if you take the real man, the 
poor fellow's flesh-pots are very scantily furnished with meat. 
He labours commonly for a wage that a tailor's foreman would 
despise : he has, too, such claims upon hfs dismal income as 
most philosophers w'ould rather grumble to meet ; many dthes 
are levied upon his pocket, let it be rcmembeied, by those who 
grudge him his means of livelihood. He has to dine with the 
Squire: and his wife must dress neatly; and he must “look 
like a gentleman," as they call it, and bring up his six gt&Lt' 
hungry sons as such. Add to this, if he does his duty, he b&s 
such temptations to spend his money as no mortal maa OOildd 
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ivithstand. Yes; you who can’t resist purchasing a chest of 
dgars^ bCi^Use they are so good ; or an ormolu clock at Howell 
and James's* because it is such a bargain ; or a box at the 
Opera, because Lablache and Grisi are divine in the Puriiani : 
fancy how difficult it is for a parson to resist spending a half- 
-crown when John Breakstone's family are without a loaf; or 

standing " a bottle of port for poor old Polly Rabbits, who has 
her thirteenth child ; or treating himself to a suit of corduroys 
for little Bob Scarecrow, whose breeches are sadly out at elbows. 
Think of these temptations, brother moralists and philosophers, 
and don't be too hard on the parson. 

But what is this ? Instead of ** showing up ” the parsons, are 
we indulging in maudlin praises of that monstrous black-coated 
race ? O saintly IJrancis, lying at rest under the turf ; O Jimmy, 
and Johnny, and Willy, friends of my youth ! O noble and dear 
old Elias ! how should he who knows you not respect you and 
your calling? May this pen never write a pennyworth again, if 
it ever casts ridicule upon either ! 


CHAPTER Xn. 

On Clerical Snobs and Snobbishness, 

“Dear Mr. Snob," an amiable young correspondent writes, 
who signs himself Snobling, ought the clergyman who, at the 
request of a noble Duke, lately interrupted a marriage ceremony 
between two persons perfectly authorised to marry, to be ranked 
or not among the Clerical Snobs?" 

This, my dear young friend, is not a fair question. One of 
the illustrated weekly papers has already seized hold of the 
clergyman, and blackened him most unmercifully, by represent- 
ing; him in his cassock performing the marriage service. Let 
that be sufficient punishment ; and, if you please, do not press 
thequery. 

is very likely that if Miss Smith had come with a license to 
haftny Jones* the parson in question*, not seeing old Smith 
present, would have sent off the beadle in a cab to let the old 
gehll^ati know what was going on ; and would have delayed 
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the service until the arrival of Smith senior. He very likely 
thinks It bis duty to ask all marriageable young ladies, who 
come without their papa, why their parent is absent ; and, no 
dobbti always sends oif the beadle for that missing governor. 

Or, it is very possible thsit the Duke of Coeurdelion was Mr. 
What-d'ye-call-’im’s most intimate friend, and has often said to 
him, “ What-d'yc-call-'im, my boy, my daughter ihust never 
marry the Capting. If ever they try at your church, I beseech 
you, considering the terms of intimacy on which we are, to send 
off Rattan in a hack-cab to fetch me.*' 

. In either of which cases, you see, dear Snobling, that though 
the parson would not have been authorised, yet he might have 
been excused for interfering. He has no more right to stop my 
marriage than to stop my dinner, to both of which, as a free-boni 
Briton, 1 am entitled by law, if I can pay fo|p them. But, con- 
sider pastoral solicitude, a deep sense of the duties pf his office, 
and pardon this inconvenient, but genuine zeal. 

But if the clergyman did in the Duke's case what he would 
not do in Smith’s ; if he has no more acquaintance with the 
Coeurdelion family than I have with tin; Royal and Stirene House 
of Saxe-Cohurg (iotha, — then^ I conf«?ss, my de‘ar .Snobling, 
your question might elicit a disagreeable reply, and one which I 
respectfully decline to give. 1 wonder what Sir George Tufto 
would say, if a sentry left his post because a noble lord (not in 
the least connected with the service) begged the sentinel not to 
do his duty. 

Alas ! that the beadle who cancs little boys and drives them 
out, cannot drive* worldliness out too ; and what Ls worldliness 
but snobbishncfsb ? When, for instance, I read in the news- 
papers that the Right Reverend the Lord Charles James 
administered the rite of confirmation to a party of ike juvenile 
nodilityatthGChsLpcl Royal, — ^as if the Chapel Royal were a sort 
of ecclesiastical Almack's, and young people were to got ready 
for the next world in little exclusive genteel knots of the 
aristocracy, who were not to be disturbed in their journey 
thither by the company of the vulgar when i read such a 
paragraph as that (and one or two such generally appi^r during 
the present fashionable season), it seems to me to ^ the most 
odious, mean, and disgusting part of that odious, mean, and 
disgusting publication, the Court Circular ; and that snobbish- 
ness is therein carried to quite an awful pitch. What, gentle* 
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men, can’t we even in the Church acknowledge a republic? 
There, at least, the Heralds' College itself might allow that we ’ 
all of us have the same pedigree, and are direct descendants of 
Eve and Adam, whose inheritance is divided amongst us. . 

I hereby call upon all Dukes, Earls, Baronets, and other 
potentates, not to lend themselves to this shameful scandal and 
error, and beseech all Bishops who read this publication to take 
the matter into consideration, and to protest against the continu- 
ance of the practice, and to declare, *‘We confirm or 
christen Lord Tomnoddy, or Sir Carnaby Jenks, to the exclusion 
of any other young Christian ; *' the which declaration if their 
Lordships are induced to make, a great lapis ofensionis w'ill be 
removed, and the Snob Papers will not have been written in 
vain. 

A story is current of a celebrated nouveau-riche^ who having 
had occasion to oblige that excellent prelate the Bishop of 
Bullocksmithy, asked his Lordship, in return, to confirm his 
children privately in his Lordship’s own chapel ; which ceremony 
the grateful prelate accordingly performed. Can satire go farther 
than this? Is there, even in this most amusing of prints, any 
more naive absurdity? It is as if a man wouldn’t go to heaven 
unless he went in a special train, or as if he thought (as some 
people think about vaccination) Confirmation more effectual 
when administered at first hand. When that eminent person, 
the Begum Sumroo, died, it is said she left ten thousand pounds 
to the Pope, and ten thousand to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury,— so that there should be no mistake, — so as to make sure 
of having the ecclesiastical authorities on her side. This is only 
a little more openly and undisguisedly snobbish than the cases 
before alluded to. A well-bred Snob is just as secretly proud of 
his riches and honours as ^paroenu Snob who makes the most 
ludicrous exhibition of them ; and a high-born Marchioness or 
Duchess just as vain of herself and her diamonds, as Queen 
Quashyboo, who sews a pair of epaulets on to lu*r skirt, and 
turns out in state in a cocked hat and fcatliers. 

It is not out of disrespirct to my Peerage,” which I love and 
honour (indeed, have I not said before, that I should be ready 
to jump out of my skin if two Dukes would walk down Pall Mall 
with me?) — it is not out of disrespect for the individuals, that I 
wish these titles had never been invented ; but, consider, if there 
were^io tree, there would be no shadow ; and how much more 
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honest society would be, and how much more serviceable the 
clergy would be (which is our present consideration), if these 
teihptaUons of rank and continu^ baits of worldliness were not 
in existence, and perpetually thrown out to lead them astray. 

I have seen many examples of their falling away. When, for 
instance, Tom Sniffle first went into the country as Curate for 
Mr. Fuddleston (Sir Huddleston Fuddleston's brother), who re- 
sided on some other living, there could not be a more kind, 
hardworking, and excellent creature than Tom. He had his 
aunt to live with him. His conduct to his poor was adniimble. 
He wrote annually reams of the best-intentioned and most vapid 



sermons. When Lord Brandyball’s family first came down into 
the country, and invited him to dmc at Brandyball Park, Sniffle 
was so agitated that he almost forgot how to say grace, and 
upset a bowl of currant-jelly sauce in Lady Fanny Toffy's lap. 
What was the consequence of his intimacy with lliat noble 
family ? He quarrelled witli his aunt for dining out every night. 
The wretch forgot his poor altogether, and killed his old nag by 
always riding over to Brandyball, where he revelled in the 
maddest passion for Lady Fanny, He ordered the neatest new 
clothes and ecclesiastical waistcoats from London ; he appeared 
with corazza-shirts, lacquered bools, and perfumeiy ; he bought 
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a blood-horse from Bob Toffy : was seen at archery meetings, 
public breakfasts, — ^actually at cover ; and, I blush to say, that 
I saw him in a stall at the Opera ; and afterwards riding by 
Lady Fanny's side in Rotten Row. He double-barrelled his 
name (as many poor Snobs do), and, instead of T. Sniffle, as 
formerly, came out. in a porc^ain card, as Rev. T. D'Arcy 
Sniffle, Burlington Hotel. 

The end of all this may be imagined : when the Earl of 
Brandyball was made acquainted with the curate's love for Lady 
Fanny, he had that fit of the gout which so nearly carried him 
off (to the inexpressible grief of his son. Lord Alicompayne), and 
uttered that rcmarkxible speech to Sniffle, which disposed of the 
claims of the latter ; — “ If I didn't respect the Church, sir," his 
Lordship said, “ by Jove, I'd kick you downstairs." His Lord- 
ship then fell back into the fit aforesaid ; and Lady Fanny, as 
we all know, niairied General Podager. 

, As for poor Tom, be w-as over head and ears in debt as well 
as in love : his creditors came down upon him. Mr. Hemp, 
of Portugal Street, proclaimed his name lately as a reverend 
outlaw ; and he ha.s been seen at various foreign watering- 
places ; sometimes doing duly; sometimes “coaching" astray 
gentleman's son at Carlsruhe or Kisstngem ; sometimes — must 
we say it? — ^lurking about the roulette-tables with a tuft to his 
chin. 

If temptation had not come upon this unhappy fellow in the 
'shape of Lord Brandyball, he might still have been following his 
profession, humbly and worthily. He might have married •hi.s 
cousin with four thousand pounds, the wine-merchant's daughter 
(the old gentleman quarrelled with his nephew for not soliciting 
wine-orders from Lord B, for him) : he might have had seven 
children, and taken private pupils, and eked out his income, 
and lived and died a country parson. 

Could he have done better? You who want to know how 
great, and good, and noble such a character may be, read 
Stanley's “ Life of Doctor Arnold." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

On Clerical Snobs. 

Among the varieties of the Snob Clerical, the University Snob 
and the Scholdslic Snob ought never to be forgotten : they form 
a very strong battalion in the black-coated army. 

The wisdom of our ancestors (which 1 admire more and more 
every day) seemed to havc> determined that the education of 
youth was so paltry and unimportant a matter, that almost any 
man. armed with a birch and a regulation cassock and degree, 
might undertake the charge ; and many an honest country 


i 



gentleman may be found to the present day, w^ho takes very 
good care to have a character with his butler when he engages 
him, and will not purchase a horse without the strongest warranty 
and the closest inspection ; but sends off his son, young John 
Thomas, to school without asking any questions about the 
Schoolmaster, and places the lad at Switchester College, under 
Dr. Block, because he (the good old English gentleman) had 
l)epn at Switchester, under Dr. Buzwig, forty years ago. 

We have a love for all little boys at school ; for many scores 
of thousands of them read and love Punch:— may he never 
write a word that shall not be honest and fit for them to r»d ! 
He will not have his young friends to be Snobs in the future, 
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or to be bullied by Snobs, or given over to such to be educated. 
Our connection urith the youth at the Universities is very close 
and afTectionatc. The candid undergraduate is our friend. The 
pompous old College Don trembles in his common-room, lest 
we should attack him and show him up as a Snob. 

When railroads were threatening to Invade the land which 
tliey have since conquered, it may be recollected what a shriek- 
ing and outcry the authorities of Oxford and Eton made, lest 
the iron abominations should come near those scats of pure 
learning, and tempt the British youth astray. The supplications 
were ia<vain ; the railroad is in ui^n them, and the old-world 
institutions are doomed. 1 felt charmed to read in the papers 
the otJier day a most veracious puffing advertisement headed, 
" To College and back for Five Shillings.” ' ' The College Gar- 
dens (it said) will be thrown open on this occasion ; the College 
youths will perform a regatta ; the Chapel of King's College will 
have its celebrated music ; ” — and all for five shillings I The 
Goths have got into Rome ; Napoleon Stephenson draws his 
republican lines round the sacred old cities ; and the ecclesias- 
tical big-wigs who garrison them must prepare to lay down key 
and crosier before the iron conqueror. 

If you consider, dear reader, what profound snobbishness the 
University System produced, you will allow that it is time to 
attack some of those feudal middle-age superstitions. If you go 
down for five shillings to look at the "College Youths,” you 
may see one sneaking down the court without a tassel to his 
cap : another with a gold or silver fringe to his velvet trencher ; 
a third lad with a master’s gown and hat, walking at case over 
the sacred College grass-plats, which common men must not 
tread on. 

He may do it because he is a nobleman. Because a lad is a 
lord, the University gives him a degree at the end of two years 
which another is seven in acquiring. Because he is a lord, he 
has no call to go through an examination. Any man who has 
not been to college and back for five shillings, would not believe 
in such distinctions in a place of education, so absurd and 
monstrous do they seem to be. 

Tht lads with gold and silver lace arc sons of rich gentlemen, 
and called Fellow Commoners ; they arc privileged to feed 
better than the pensioners, and to have wine with their victuals, 
which the latter can only get in their rooms. 
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The unlucky boys who have no tassels to their caps, are called 
sixm-^servitors at Oxford — (a very pretty and gentlemanlike 
title). A distinction is made in their clothes because they are 
poor ; for which reason they wear a badge of poverty and are 
not allowed to take their meals with their felloW'Students. ^ * 

When this wicked and shameful distinction was set up, it was 
of a piece with all the rest — part of the brutal, unchristian, blun- 
dering feudal system. Distinctions of rank were then so strongly 
insisted upon, that it would have been thought blasphemy to 
doubt them, as blasphemous as it is in parts of the United 
States now for a nigger to set up ns the equal of a whi?e man. 
A ruffian like Henry VIII. talked as gravely about the divine 
powers vested in him, as if he had been an inspired prophet. A 
wretch like James 1. not only believed that there was in himself 
a particular sanctity, but other people believed him. Govern- 
ment regtilated the length of a merchant’s shoes as well as 
meddled with his trade, prices, exports, machinery. It thought 
itself justified in roasting a man for his religion, or pulling a 
Jew’s teeth out if he did not pay .a contribution, or ordered him 
to dress in a yellow gabardine, and locked him in a particular 
quarter. 

Now a merchant may w'ear what boots he pleases, and has 
pretty nearly acquired the privilege of buying and selling with- 
out the Government laying its paw's upon the bargain. The 
stake for hci etics is gone ; the pillory is taken down ; Bishops 
are even found lifting up their voices against the remains of 
persecution, and ready to do away \\ith the last Catholic Dis- 
abilities. Sir Robert Peel, though he wished it ever so much, 
has no power over Mr. Benjamin Disraeli’s grinders, or any 
means of violently handling th.at gentleman’s jaw. Jews are 
not called upon to wear badges; on the contrary, they may 
live in Piccadilly, or the Minorics, according to fancy ; they 
may dress like Christians, and do sometimes in a most elegant 
and fashionable manner. 

Why is the poor College sen itor to wear that n^ame and that 
badge still? Because Universities are the last places into which 
reform penetrates. But now that she can go to College and 
back for five shillings, let her travel down thither. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Ok University Snohs, 

All the men of Saint Boniface will recognise Hugby and Crump 
in these two pictures. They were tutors in our time, and Crump 
is since advanced to be President of the College. He was for- 
merly, and is now, a rich specimen of a University- Snob, 

At five-and-twenty, Crump invented tliree new metres, and 



published an edition of an exceedingly improper Greek Comedy, 
with no less than twenty emendations upon the German text 
of Schnupfenius and Schnapsius. 'lliese services to religion in- 
stantly pointed hiir out for advancement in the C’hurch, and he 
is now President of Saint Boniface, and very narrowly escaped 
the bench. 

Crump thinks Saint Boniface the centre of the world, and 
his position as President the highest in England. He expects 
the fellows and tutors to pay him the same sort of service that 
Cardinals pay to the Pope. 1 am sure Crawler would have no 
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objection to carry his trencher, or Page to hold up the skirts of 
his gown as he stalks into chapel. He roars out the responses 
there as if it were an honour to heaven that the President of 
Saint Boniface should take a part in Uic service, and in his 
own lodge and college acknowl^ges the Sovereign only as his 
•superior. 

When the allied nionarchs canje down, and were made 
Doctors of the University, a breakfast was given at Saint 
Boniface ; on which occasion Crump allowed the Emperor 
Alexander to walk before him, but took the pas himself of the 
King of Prussia and Prince Blucher. He was going to put the 
llotman I’latoif to breakfost at a side-table with the under 
college tutors ; but he was induced to relent, and merely enter- 
tained that distinguished Cossack with a d’seourse on his own 
language, in which he showed that the Hetman knew nothing 
about it. 

As for us undergraduates, wc scarcely knew more about 
Crump than about the Grand Llama. A few favoured youths* 
are asked occasionally to lea at the lodge ; but they do not 
speak unless first addressed by the Doctor ; and if they venture 
to .sit down, Crump's follow4ir, Mr. Toady, whispers, “ Gentle- 
men, will you Ji.ave the kindness to get up ? — The President i$ 
passing;” or "Gentlemen, the President prefers that under- 
graduates .should not sit down *, ’’ or words to a similar effect, 

’ To do Crump justice, he does not cringe now to great people. 
He rather patronises them than olbci^vise ; and, in London, 
speaks quite affably to a Duke who has been brought up at his 
college, or holds out a finger to a Marquis. He does not dis- 
guise his own origin, but brags of it with considerable self- 
gratulation : — " 1 was a (chanty -boy,” says he ; "see >yhat I km 
now : the greatest Greek scholar of the greatest College of tlie 
greatest University of the greatest Empire in the world.” The 
argument being, that this is a capital world for beggars, because 
he, being a beggar, has managed to get on horseback. 

Ilugby owes his eminence to patient merit and agreeable 
perseverance. He is a meek, mild, inoffensive creature, with 
ja:>i enough of scholarship to fit him to hold a lecture, or set an 
examination paper. He rose by kindness to the aristocracy, 
it was wonderful to see the way in which that poor creature 
g.ovelled lx;fore a nobleman or a lord’s nephew, or even some 
noisy and disreputable commoner, tlie friend of a lord. He 
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used to give the yoting noblemen the most painful and elabomte 
breakfasts, and adopt a jaunty genteel air, and talk with them 
(although he was decidedly serious) about the opera, or the last 
run with the hounds. It was good to watch him in the midst 
of a circle of young tufts, with his mean, smiling, eager, uneasy 
familiarity. He used to write home confidential letters to their 
parents, and made it his duty to call upon them when in town, 
to condole or rejoice with them when a death, birth, or marriage 
took place in their family ; and to feast tliem whenever they 
came to the University. I recollect a letter lying on a desk in 
his IcGture-room for a whole term, beginning, " My Lord Duke." 
It was to show us that he corresponded with such dignities. 

When the late Uniciited Lord Glonlivat, who broke his neck 
at a hurdle-race, at the premature age of twenty-four, was at 
the University, the amiable young fellow, passing lo his rooms 
in the early morning, and seeing Ilugby’s boots at his door, on 
the same staircase, playfully wadded the insides of the boots 
with cobbler’s wax, which caused excruciating pains to the 
Reverend Mr. Hugby, when he came to take them off’ the same 
evening, before dining with the Master of St, Crispin's. 

Everybody gave the credit of this admirable piece of fun to 
Lord Glenli vat's friend, Bob Tizzy, who was famous for such 
feats, and who had already made away with the college pump- 
handle ; filed St. Boniface's nose smooth with his face ; carried 
off four images of nigger-boys from the tobacconists ; painted 
the senior proctor’s horse pea-green, &c. &'c. ; and Bob (who 
was of the parly certainly, and would not peach) was just on the 
point of incurring expulsion, and so losing the family living 
which was in store for him, when Glenlivat nobly stepped for- 
ward, ow'ned himself to be the author of the delightful Jeu- 
/f esprit, apologised to the tutor, and accepted the rustication. 

Hugby cried when Glenlivat apologised : if the young noble- 
man had kicked him round the court, I believe the tutor would 
have been happy, so tliat an apology and a reconciliation might 
subsequently ensue. “My Lord,*' said he, “in your conduct 
on this and all other occasions, you have acted as becomes a 
geortleman ; you have been an honour to the University, as you 
will be to the peerage, 1 am sure, when tlie amiable vivacity of 
youth is calmed down, and you are called upon to take your 
proper share in the government of the nation." And when his 
Lordship Vbpk leave of the University, Hugby presented him 

c 
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with a copy of his '* Sermons to a Nobleman's Family ” (Hagby 
was once private tutor to the sons of the l^rl of Muffborongh), 
which Glenlivat presented in return to Mr. William Ramm, 
known to the fancy as the Tutbury Pet, and the sermons now 
figure on the boudoir-table of Mrs. Ramm, behind the bar of 
her house of entertainment, "The Qame Cock and Spurs," 
near Woodstock, Oxon, 
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at MulTborough House, and tlie Marquis of Farintosh's evening 
parties. He is a member of Sydqey Scraper's Club, where, 
however, he drinks his pint of claret. 

Sometimes you may see him on Sundays, at the hour when 
tavern doors open, whence issue little girls with great jugs of 
porter ; when charity-boys walk the streets, bearing brown dishes 
of smoking shoulders of mutton and baked 'taturs ; when Sheeny 
and Moses are seen smoking their pipes before their lazy shutters 
in Seven Dials ; when a crowd of smiling persons in clean out« 
landish dresses, in monstrous bonnets and flaring printed gowns. 
Of in crumpled glossy coats and silks that bear the creases of 
the drawers where they have lain all the week, file down High 
Street,— sometimes, I say, you may see Hiigby coming out of 
the Church of St. Giles-in-the-1'ields, with a stout gcmtlcwoman 
leaning on his arm, whose old face bears an exf»ression of 
supreme pride and happiness as she glances round at all the 
neighbours, and who fitces the curate himself, and marches into 
Holborn, where she pulls the Ijell of a house over which is 
inscritied, “ Hugby, Haberdasher.” It is the mother of the 
Rev. F. Hugby, as proud of her .son in his white choker as 
Cornelia of her jewels at Rome That is old Hugby bringing 
up the rear with the Prayer-books, and l^elsy Hugby the old 
maid, his daughter, — old Hugby, Haberdasher and Church- 
warden. 

In the front room upstairs, where the dinner is laid out, there? 
is a picture of Mulfljoroiigh Castle ; of the Earl of Muff borough, 
K.X., I.a>rd-Licutenant for Diddlescx ; an engraving, from an 
almanac, of Saint Poniface College, Oxon ; and a sticking- 
plaster portrait of Hugby when young, in a cap and gown. 
A copy of his " Sermons to a Noblcnian’s F.amily" is on the 
book-shelf, by the “Whole Duty of Man,” the Reports of the 
Missionary Societies, and the “Oxford University Calendar.” 
Old Hugby knows part of this by heart ; every living belonging 
to Saint l^niface, and the name of every tutor, fellow, noble- 
man, and undergraduate. 

He used to go to meeting and preach himself, until his son 
took orders ; but of late the old gentleman has been accused of 
ruse3rismy and is quite pitiless against the Dissenters. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

On University Snobs, 

I SHOULD like 'to fill several volumes with accounts of various 
University Snobs ; so fond are my reminiscences of them, nnd 
so numerous are they. 1 should like to speak, above all, of the 
wives and daughters of some of the Professpr-Snobs : ..their 
amusements, habits, jealousies ; their innocent artifices to entrap 



young men ; their picnics, concerts, and evening parties. I 
wonder what has become of Emily Blades, daughter of Blades, 
the iVofcssor of the Mandingo language? I remember her 
shoulders to this day, as she sat in the midst of a crowd of about 
seventy young gentlemen, from Corpus and Catherine Hall, 
entertaining them with ogles and French songs on the guitar. 
Are you married, fair Emily of the shoulders? What beautiful 
ringlets those were that used to dribble over them I — ^what a 
waist !~what a killing sea-green shot-silk gown !— what a caiUeo, 
the size of a muffin ! There were thirty-six young men ol the 
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University in love at one time with Emily Blades : and no words 
are sufficient to describe the pity, the sorrow».the deep deep 
commiseration— the rage, fury, and uncharitableness, in other 
words — with which the Miss Trumps (daughters of Truirips, the 
I^ofessor of Phlebotomy) regarded her, because she didiit stjuint, 
and because she wasn’t marked with the small-pox. 

As fot the young University Snobs, 1 am getting too old, now', 
to speak of such very familiarly. My recollections of them lie 
in the far far past — almost as far back as Pelham’s time. 

We t^en used to consider Snobs raw-looking lads, who never 
missed chape*! ; who wore higlilows and no strajjs ; who walked 
two hours on the l'rumpingtf)n road every day of their lives ; 
who carried off the college scholarships, and who over-rated 
themselves in hall. We were prcnuiturc in pronouncing our 
verdict of youthful Snobbishness. The niiin without straps ful- 
filled his destiny and duty. He cased his old governor, the 
curate in Westmoreland, or lielped his sisters to set up the 
ladies’ school lie wrote a “Dictionary,” or a “Treatise on 
Conic Sections,” as his nature and genius prompted. He got a 
fellowship: and then took to himself a wife, and a living. He 
presides over a parish now, and thinks it rather a diishing thing 
to belong to the ** Oxford and Cambridge Club;” and his 
parishioners love him, and snon» under his sermons. No, no, 

is not Snob. It is not straiis that make the gentleman, or 
liighlows that unmake him, lx; they ever so thick. My son, it 
is you who are the Snob if you lightly despise a man for doing 
his duty, and refuse to sh.akc an honest man’s hand because it 
wears a Berlin glove. 

We then used to consider it not the least vulgar for a parci I 
of lads who had been whipped three months previous, and were 
not allowed more than three glasses of port at home, to sit dow n 
to pineapples and ices at each other's rooms, and fuddle them- 
selves with champagne and claret. 

, One looks back to what w'as called " a wine -party ” with a 
sort of wonder. Thirty lads round a table covered with bad 
sw^troeats, drinkii g bad wines, telling bad stories, singing bad 
songs oyer and over again. Milk punch— smoking — ghastly 
headache— frightful spectacle of dessert-table next morning, and 
sbieti of tobacco— your guardian, the clergyman, dropping in, in 
the midst of this— expecting to find you deep in Algebra, and 
4Ucovering the gyp administering soda-waicr. 
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Tber^ were young men who despised the lads who indulged in 
the eoarse hospitalities of wine-parties, who prided themselves 
on givihg richerchi little French dinners. Bdtb winc-party'gh‘ers 
and dinner-givers were Snobs. 

There were wliat hsed to be called “ dressy ” Snobs Jimmy, 
who might be seen at five o'clock elaborately rigged out, with 
a camellia in his button -hole, glazed boots, and fresh kid-gloves 
twice a day ; — Jessamy, who was conspicuous for his “jewellery,'* 
—a young donkey, glittering all over with chains, rings, and 
shirt-studs Jacky, who rode every day solemnly on the lllen- 
heini Raid, in pumps and white silk stockings, with his hair 
curled, — ^all three of wliom flattered tliemselves they gave laws 
tb the University about dress — all three most odious varieties of 
Snobs. 

Sporting Snobs of course there were, and are always — those 
happy beings in wliom Nature has implanted a love ‘of slang : 
who loitered about the horsekoeper’s stables, and drove the 
T..ondon coaches — a stage in and out — and might be seen 
swaggering through the courts in pink of early mornings, and 
indulged in dice and blind-hookey at nights, and never missed 
a race or a boxing-match ; and rode flat-races, and kept bull- 
terriers. Worse Snobs ev(*n than these were poor miserable 
wretches who did not like hunting at all, and could not afford 
it, and were in inorial fear at a two- foot ditch ; but who hunted 
because (V.onlivat and C'inqbars hunted. The Hilliard Snob 
and the Hoating Snob were varieties of these, and are to be 
found elsewhere than in universities. 

'Then there were i’hilosophical Snobs, who used to ape states- 
men at the spouting clubs, and who believed as a fact that 
Ciovernment always had an eye on the University for tlie 
selection of orators for the House of Commons. There were 
audacious young free-thinkers, who adored nobody or nothing, 
c.vcept perhaps Robespiern' and the Koran, and panted for the 
day when tlie pale name of priest should shrink and dwindle 
away before the indignation of an enlightened world. 

But the wot St of a|^ University Snobs are those unfortunates 
who go to rack and ruin from their desire to ape their betteirs* 
Smith becomes acquainted with great people at College, and is 
ashamed of his father the tradesman. Jones has fine acquaint- 
ances, and lives after their fashion like a gay free-hearted 
fellow as he is, and ruins his father, and robs his sister’s pcatiou* 
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-and cripples his younger brother’s outset in lifci for the pleasure 
of entertaining my lord, and riding by the side of John. 
And. though it may be very good fun for Robinson to fuddle 
himself at home as he does at College, and to be brought home 
by the policeman he has just been trying to knock down — think 
what fun it is for the poor old soul his mother ! — the ha]f>pny 
captain's widow, who has been pinching hcrscK all her life long, 
In order that that jolly young fellow might have a University 
education. 


CflAPTHR XVI. 

On Literary Snobs. 

What will he say about Literary Snobs? h.is been a question, T 
make no doubt, often asked by the public. How can he let off 
his own profession ? Will that truculent and unsparing monster 
who attacks the nobility, the clergy, the army, and the ladies, 
indiscriminately, hesitate when the turn comes to ^gorger his 
own flesh and blood ? 

My dear and excellent querist, whom docs the schoolmaster 
flog so resolutely as his own son^ Didn't Brutus chop his off- 



^pdiing's head off? You have a \T:ry Ixid opinion indeed of the 
present state of literature and of literary men, if you fancy that 
any one of us would hesitate to slick a knife into his neighbour 
penman; if the latter's death could do the State any service. 
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But the fact is, that in the literary profession THEBE ARC NO 
SNOBS, l^ook round at the whole body of British men of letters, 
and 1 defy you to point out among them a single instance of 
vulgarity, of envy, or assumption. 

Men and women, as far as I have known them, they are all 
giodest in their demeanour, elegant in their manners, spotless in 
their lives, and honourable in their conduct to the world and to ' 

each other. You t/My, oc- 
casionally, it is true, hear 
one literary man abusing his 
brother : but why > Not ill 
the least out of malice ; not 
at all fj om envy ; merely from 
a sense of truth and public 
duty. Suppose, for instance, 

1 good-naturedly point out 
a blemish in iny friend A/r, 
Ptmeh'^ person, and say, 
Afr, A has a hump-back, 
and bis nose and chin are 
more crooked than those fea- 
tures iti the Apollo or Antin- 
ous, w hieh we are accustomed 
to cf'iisitler as our standards 
of beauty : docs this argue 
malice on my part towards 
Afr, Punch f Not in the 
k'ast. It is the critic’s duty 
to point out defects as well 
as incnt.s, and he invariably 
does his duty with the utmoA 
gentleness and candour. 

An inti'lligent foreigner’s 
testimony about onr manners 
is always vrorih having, and I think, in this respect, the work of 
an eminent American, Mr. N. P. Willis, is eminently valuable 
and impartial. In his " History of Ernest Clay,” a crack 
raagazine-wTiter. the reader will get an exact account of the life 
of a popular man of letters in England. He is always the 
groat bon of society. 

He litkes the pas of dukes and carls ; all the nobility crowd ta 
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see hrm : 1 ibrget how many baronesses and duchesses foil in 
love with him. But on this subject let us hold our tongues. 
Modesty forbids that we should reveal the names of the heart- 
broken countesses and dear marchionesses who are pining for 
eveiy one of the contributors in Punch, ^ 

' If anybody wants to know how intimately authors are con- 
nected with the fashionable world, they have but to read the 
genteel Jiovels. What refinement and delicacy jxwades the 
wwks of Mrs. Ikirnaby ! What delightful good company do 
you meet with in Mrs. Armytage ! She seldom introduces you 
to anybody under a m.arquis ! I don’t know anything more 
delicious than the pictures of genteel life in Ten Thousand a 
Year,” except perhaps the “Young Duke," and “ Coningsby." 
There’s a modest grace about them, and an air of easy high 
fashion, which only belongs to blood, my dear sir— -lo true 
blood. 

And what linguists many of our writers arc! Lady Bulwcr, 
Lady Londonderry, Sir Edward himsclt‘>— they write the French 
language with a luxurious elegance and case which sets them far 
above their continental rivals, of whom not one (except Paul de 
Kock) knows a word of English. 

And what Briton can read without enjoyment the works of 
Janies, so admirable for terseness; and the playful humour 
and dazzling off-hand lightness of Ainsworth? Among other 
humourists, one might glance at a Jcrrold, the chivalrous 
advocate of Toryism and C.'hurch anti State ; an A Iktckctt. 
with a lightsome pen, but a savage earnestness of purpose ; a 
jeames, whose pure style, and wit unmingled with buffoonery, 
was relished by a congenial public. 

Speaking of critics, perhaps there never was a review that has 
dpne so much for literature as the admirable Quarterly. It has 
its piYijudices, to be sure, as which of us has not? It goes out 
of its way to abuse a great man, or lays mercilessly on lo such 
pretenders as Keats and Tennyson ; but, on the other hand, 
it is the friend of all young authors, and has m.arked and 
nurtured all the rising talent of the country. It is loved by 
everybody. There, again, is Blackwood's Magazine — conspi- 
OUQUS for modest elegance and amiable satire ; that review 
never passes the bounds of politeness in a joke. It is the arbiter 
of manners ; and, while gently exposing the foibles of J.ondoncrs 
(for whom the beaux esprits of Edinburgh entertain a justifiable 
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contempt), it is never coarse in its fun. The fiery enthusiasm 
of the AHuntsum is well known ; and the bitter wit of the too 
difficulty Literary Gazette^ The Examiner is perhaps too timid, 
and the Spectator too boisterous in its praise — but who can 
Mirp at' these minor faults? No, no; the critics of Eng- 
land and the authors of P2ngland are unrivalled as a body ; 
and hence it becomes impossible for us to find fault with 
them. 

AIk)vc all, T never knew a man of letters ashamed of his 
pro/cssitm, I'hose who know us, know what an affectionate 
and brotherly spirit there is a^ong us all. Sometimes one of 
us rises in the world : wc never attack him or sneer at him 
under those circumstances, but rejoice to a man at his success. 
If Jones dines with a lord. Smith never says Jones is a courtier 
and cringer. Nor, on the other hand, does Jones, who is in the 
habit of frequenting the society of great people, give himself 
any airs on account of the company he keeps ; but will leave a 
duke’s arm in Pall Mall to come over and speak to poor Drown, 
the young penny-a-liner. 

That sense of equality and fraternity amongst authors has 
always .struck me as one of the most amiable cliaracteristics of 
the class. It is iKicausc wc know and respect each other, that 
the world respects us so nincli ; that uc hold such a good 
position ill society, and demean ourselves so irreproachably 
when there. 

Literary persons are held in such esteem by the nation, that 
about two of them h.ive been absolutely invited to Court during 
the present reign ; and it is probable that towards the end of 
the season, one or two will be asked to dinner by Sir Robert 
l>eel. 

They are such fiivoiiritcs with the public, ilial they are con- 
tinually obliged to have their pictures taken and published ; and 
one or two could be pointed out, of whom the nation insists 
upon having a fresh portrait every year. Nothing can be more 
gratifying than this proof of the affectionate regard which the 
people has for its instniclors. 

l^iterature is held in such honour in England, that there is a 
sum of near twelve hundred pounds per annum set apart to 
pension deserving persons following that profession. And a 
great compliment this is, too, to tlie professors, and a proof, of 
their generally prosperous and flourishing condition. Tliey oi^ 
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genmdly so rich and thrifty, that scarcely an^^moncy is v^anted 
to help them. "" 

If eveiy word of this is true, how, 1 should like to know, am 
1 to write about Literary Snobs? 


CUAPTLR XVll. 

On Literary Snobs, 

IN A LETTER FROM ** ONE OF THEMSELVES" TO MR. SMITH, 
THE CKLEMRATEO FENNY-A-LIXER. 

My dear Smith, — O f the many indignant remonstrants who 
have written regarding the opinion expressed in the last lecture, 
that there were no Snobs in the Literary Profession, I have 
thought it best to address you personally, and, through you, 
the many gentlemen who iirc good enough to point out instance.s 
of literary characters whom tliey are pleased to think have the 
best claim to the rank of Snob. * * Have you read poor Theodore 
Crook's Life, as given in the Qunrlerfy f” asks one ; ‘ * and docs 
any one merit the title of Snob iiore than that poor fellow?" 

What do you say to Mrs. Crm^r's novels, and Mrs. Wollop’s 
works of fashionable fiction?" writes some misogynist. "Was 
not Tom Macau a Snob when lie dated from Windsor Castle?" 
asks a third. A fourth — who is evidently angry on a personal 
matter, and has met with a slight from Tom Fustian since he 
has come into his fortune--bt'gr, us to show up that celebrated 
literary man. " What do you say to Crawley Spoker, the man 
who doesn't know where DIoomsbury Square is — the MarcjUis 
of Borgia’s friend?" writes an angry patriot, with the Great 
Russell Street postmark. "What do you say to IJcndigo dc 
Minories?” demands another curious inquirer. 

1 think poor Crook’s Life a wholesome one. It teaches you 
not to put your trust in great people— in great, splendid, and 
titled Snobs. It shows what the relations between the poor 
Snob and the rich Snob are. Go to a great man’s table, dear 
Smith, and know your place there. Cut jokes, make songs, grin 
and chatter for him as his monkey docs, and amuse him, and 
eat your viciuals, and elbow a Duchess, and be thankful, you 
fdgUttl Isn't it pleasant to read your name among the fashion- 
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ables in the papers ?-^Lord Hookham, Lord Charles Snivey» 
Mr. Smith. 

Mrs, Ouor’s works and Mrs. Wollop's novels are also whole- 
somct if not pleasant reading. For these ladies, moving at the 
tip-top of fashion, as they undoubtedly do, and giving accurate 
pictures of the genteel, serve to warn many honest people who 
might otherwise be taken in, and show fashionable life to be 
so utterly stupid, mean, tedious, drivelling, and vulgar, as to 
reconcile spirits otherwise discontented to mutton and Blooms- 
bury Square. 

As for the Right Honourable Mr. Macau— I perfectly well 
recollect the noise which was made about that Right Honourable 
gentlenian'.s "audacity in writing a letter from Windsor Castle» 
and think — that he was a Snob for pulling such' an address to 
his lettcr?-“No ; only that the l*ublic was a Snob for making 
such a pother about it, — the public— that looks at Windsor 
Ca.stlc with terror, and thinks it bl.isphemy to speak familiarly 
about it. 

In the first pl.ico, Mr. Macau was there, and therefore could 
not be anywhere t:l.sc. Why should he, then, being at one place, 
date his letter from any other? Then, I conceive, he has as 
good a right to be in Windsor Castle as the Royal Albert him- 
self. Her Majesty (be it spoken with the respect that so awful 

theme merits !) is the august housekeeper of that public 
re.sidencc. Part of her royal duty is a gracious hospitality and 
reception of the chief officers of the nation ; therefore I opine 
that Mr. Macau had as good a right to his apartment at Windsor 
<jaslle as to his red box in Downing Street ; and had no call 
to go to Windsor in sijcrct, or to be ashamed of going thither, 
or to conceal his residence there. 

A& for hone.si Tom Fustian, who has cut * ' I^iberta-S " — '* Liber- 
tas must suffer under the t'alainity — until Tom publishes another 
novel ; .about a month Ix'fore which time, labcrtas, as critic of 
the Weekly 7'omahawk, will probably receive a most affectionate 
invitation to Fustian\ille Lodge. About this time Mrs. Fustian 
will call upon Mrs, Libertis (in her yellow chariot lined with 
“l)mk, and a green hammercloth) and make the Iciiderest inquiries 
about the dear little children. All this is very well, but LibertaS 
slioukl understand his place in the world ; an author is mada 
use of when wanted, and then dropped ; he must consent to 
mix w ]th the genteel world upon these conditions, and Fustian 
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Motigs to the world now that he has a yellow chariot and pink 
lining. 

All the world cannot be expected to be so generous as the 
Marquis of Borgia, Spoker’s friend! That was a generous and 
high-minded nobleman— a real patron if not of letters at least 
of literary men. My Lord left Spoker almost as much money 
as he left to Centsuisse, his valet — forty or fifty thousand pounds 
apiece to bitth of the honest fellows. And they deserved it. 
TTierc are some things, dear Smith, that Spoker knows ; though 
he doesn'^ know where Bloomsbury Square is—iind some very 
queer places too. 

And, finally, concerning young Ben de Minorics. What right 
have 1 to hold up that famous literary man as a specimen of the 
great Britannic Literary Snob? Mr. De Minories is not only a 
man of genius (a.s you are, my dear Smith, though your washer- 
woman duns you for her little bill), but he h.as achieved those 
advantages of wealth which you have not, and we should respect 
him as our chief and representative in the circles of the fiishion. 
When the Choctaw Indians were here some time ago, who was 
the individual whose self and house were selected to be shown 
to those amiable foreigners as models of the establishment and 
the person of " an English gentleman” ? Of all England, Dc 
Minories was the man that was selected by Government as the 
representative of the British Aristocracy. I know it’s true, I 
saw it in the papers : and a nation never paid a higher compli- 
ment to a literary man. # 

And 1 like to sec? him in his public position — quill-driver, 
like one of us — I like to sec him because he makes our profession 
respected. For what do we admire Shakspeare so much as for 
his wondrous versatility? He must have hee.7i everything he 
describes: Falstaff, Miranda, Caliban, Marc Antony, Ophelia, 
Justice Shallow — and so I say De Minories must know more of 
politics than any man, for he has been (or has offered to be) 
everything. In the morning of life Joseph and Daniel were 
Sponsors for the blushing young neophyte, and held him up at 
the font of ffcedon*. It would make a pretty picture ! Circum- 
stances occasioned him to quarrel with the most venerable of 
his godfathers, and to modify the opinions advanced on the 
generosity of his youth. Would he have disliked a place under 
the. Whigs? Even with them, it is said, the young patriot was 
ready to serve his country. Where would Peel be now had he 
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known his value? I turn from the harrowing theme, and depict 
to myself the disgust of the Romans when Coriolanus encamped 
before the Porta del Popolo, and the mortificatio'n of Francis 
the First when he saw the Constable Bourbon opposite to him at 
Pavia, ' * Raro antecedentem, &c. . dcseniit pede Poena daudo ’* 
(as a certain pod remarks) ; and I declare I know nothing more 
terrible than Peel, at the catastrophe of a sinister career — Peel 
writhing in torture, with Nemesis do Minories down upon him ! 

I know nothing in Lempriere’s Dictionary itself more terrific 
than that picture of godlike vengeance. What ! Peel thought 
to murder Canning, did he? and to escape because the murder 
was done twenty years ago ? No, no. What ! Peel thought to 
repeal the Corn l^aws, did he? In th(‘ first place, before Corn 
hills or Irish bills are settled let us know who was it that killed 
T-ord (icorgc Bentinck’s “ ndative" ? Let Peel answer for that 
murder to the country, to the weeping and innocent Lord 
George, and to Nemesis de Minories, his champion. 

I call his interference real chivalry. I regard Lord George's 
affection for his uncle-in-law as the most elegant and amiable, of 
the qualities of that bereaved young nobleman — and lam proud, 
dear Smith, to think that it is a man of letters who backs him in 
his disinterested feud ; that if Lord George is the head of the 
great English country parly, it is a man of letters who is viceroy 
over him. Happy country ! to have such a pair of saviours. 
Happy Lord George ! to have such a friend and patron— happy 
men of letters ! lo have a man out of their ranks the chief and 
saviour of the nation. 


CHAPTER XVIIi: 

On somr Polilical Snobs. 

I don't know where the Snob- Amateur finds more specimens' of * 
his favourite species than in the political world. Whig Snobs. 
Tory and Radical Snobs, (Tonser\'alive and Young England 
Snobs, Official and Parliamentry Snobs, Diplomatic Snobs, and » 
About-the-Court Snobs present themselves to the imagination in 
numberless and graceful varieties, so that I scarcely know which 
to show up first. 

My private friends are aware that I have an aunt who is' a 
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Duchess* and. ussilch. I^dy of the Powdcr-Closct ; and that my 
cousini Lord Peter, is Pewter-Stick in Waiting and Groom of 
the Dust' Pan. Had these dear relatives been about to hold 
their positions, nothing would liave induced me to be savage 
upon that dismal branch of the political Snobs to'which they 
belong ; but her Grace and Lord Peter are going out with the 
present administration ; and perhaps it will alleviate the bitter- 
ness occasioned by their own resignation, if wc have a little fun 
and abuse of tlieir successors. 

This is written before the Ministerial changes arc avowed ; 
but I hear in the best society (indeed, Tom Spiffle told me at 
the Baron de Houndsditch’s tUjcujier at Twickenham last week) 
that I.ionel Rampant succeeds to niy cousin Peter's Pewter- 
Stick ; Toffy is next to certain uf I lie Dust- Pan ; whilst the 
I'owder-Closet has been positively proniisc^d to l-ady Gules. 

What the deuce can her ladyship want with such a place? is a 
question which suggests itself to my simple mi nd. If I had thirty 
thousand a year, if 1 had gouty feet (though this is a profound 
secret), and an amiable epileptic husband at home like Lord 
Gules, and a choice of town and country houses, parks, castles, 
villas, books, cooks, carriages, and other enjoyments and amuse- 
ments, would 1 become asort-of a-kind of a what-d’ye'Call-’cm— 
of an upper servant, in fact — to a personage ever so illustrious 
and beloved ? Would I forsake my natural rest, my home and 
society, my husband, family, and independence, to take charge 
of any fiowdcr-puff in any establishment ; to speak under rny 
breath, to stand up for hours before any young prince, however 
exalted? Would I consent to ride backwards in a carriage, 
when the delicacy of my constitution rendered that mode of 
transit peculiarly odious to me, because there was a scutcheon, 
surmounted by an imperial crown, on the panels, of which the 
chief was a field or with three lions gules? No. 1 would yield 
in affection for my Institutions to none ; but I would cultivate 
my loyalty, and respect niy Crown de loin. For, say what you 
will, there is always something ludicrous and mean in the char- 
acter of a flunko . About a neat-handed Phillis, v/ho lays! your 
table and brushes your carpet without pretension ; a coiftmon 
servant who brushes your bex^ts and waits behind your chair in 
his natural and badly-made black coat, there is no absurdity or 
incongruity ; but when you get to a glorified flunkey in lace, 
jfdusb, and aiguillettes, wearing a bouquet that nobody wears, a 
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powdered head that nobody wears, a gilt cockcd-hat only fit for 
a baboon. — 1 say the well-constituted tnan can’t help grinning at 
this foolish, monstrous, useless, shameful caricature of a man 
which Snobbishness has set up to worship it ; to straddle behind 
its carriage with preternatural calves ; to carry its prayer-book to 
church in a velvet bag ; to hand it little three-cornered notes, 
bowing solemnly over a silver ica-iray, &c. There is something 
shameful and foolish, I say, in John as at present constituted. 

We can’t be men and brothers as long as that poor devil is 
made to antic before us in his present fashion — as long as the 
unfortunate wetcli is not allowed to see the insult passed upon 
him by that ridiculous splendour. 7'his reform must be done. 
We have abolished negro slavery. John must now be emanci- 
pated from plttsh. And I expect that flunkeys unborn will thank 
and bless Punch ; and if he has not a niche beside William 
Wilbcrforce in the Palace of Westminster, at least he ought to 
have a statue in the waiting-room where the servants assemble. 

And if John is ridiculous, is not a Pewter-stick in waiting? If 
John in his yellow plush inexpressibles dangling behind my lady’s 
carriage, or sauntering tip and down before Saint James's Palace 
while his mistress is spreading out her train at the Drawing-room 
is an object of the saddest contempt, poor fellow, of the most 
ludicrous splendour— one of tlie most insane and foolish live 
caricatures which this present age exhibits — is niy Lord Peter the 
Pewter-Stick far behind him? And do you think, my dear sir, 
that the public will bear this kind of thing for many centuries 
longer? How long do you suppose Court Circulars will last, 
and those tawdry old-world humiliating ceremonials which they 
chronicle ? When 1 see a body of beefeaters in laced scarlet ; a 
parcel of tradesmen dressed up as soldiers, and calling themselves 
Gentlemen Pensioners, and what not ; a theatre manager (though 
this 1 acknowledge, by the way, is .seldom enough) grinning 
before Majesty with a pair of candles, and walking backwards, 
in a Tom-Fool’s coat, ith a sword entangling his wretched legs ; 
a bevy of pompous officers of the household bustling and strutting 
and clearing the way— am I filled with awe at the august cere^- 
mony? Ought it to inspire respect? It is no more genuine 
than the long faces of mutes at a funeral— no more real than 
l-ord George Bentinck’s grief about Mr. Canning, let us say. 
'What is it makes us all laugh at the picture in the last numb^ 
*which picture is alone worth Uie price of the volume), of* Pui«GfI' 
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Presenting y* Tenth Volume to y« Queene”? The admimMe 
manTier in which the Gothic art and ceremony is ridiculed ; the 
delightful absurdity and stiffness ; the outrageous aping of deco* 
rum ; the cumbrous ludicrous nonsensical splendour. Well : 
the real pageant is scarcely less absurd— the Chancellor's wig and 
mace almost as old and foolish as the Jester's cap and bauble. 
Wliy is any Chancellor, any Stage- Manager, any Pewter-Stick, 
any John called upon to dress himself in any fancy dress, or to 
wear any badge? I respect my Bisliop of London, my Right 
Reverend Charles James, just as much since he left off a wig as 
1 did when he wore one. 1 should believe in the sincerity of his 
piety, even though a John, in purple raiment (looking like a sort 
of half-pay Cardinal), didvt carry his lordship's prayer-books in 
a bag after him to tlie Chapel Royal ; nor do I think Ro}'alty 
would suffer, or J^oyalty diminished, if Gold, Silver, and 
Pewter-Sticks were melted, and if the grandcs chargt s a la Cour 
— Ladies of the Powder-Closet, Mistresses of the Pattens, and 
the like, were abolished ht sa\ ula sfccuhrunu 
And I would lay a wager, that by the time Punch has 
published his eightieth volume, the ceremonies whereof we have 
here been treating will be as dead as the Corn Laws, and the 
nation will bless Punch and Peel for destroying both. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

On frhig Snohs. 

We don't know— w'e arc too modest to calculate (every man who 
sends in his contributions to Mr. Punch's braid sheet is 
modest) the effect of our works, and the influence which they 
may have on society and the world. 

Two instances — d fropos of the above statement of opinion — 
occurred last week. My dear friend and fellow-contributor 
Jones (I shall call him Jones, though his patronymic is one of 
the must distinguished in this Empire) wrote a paper entitled 
** Black Monday," in which the claims of the Whigs to office 
were impartially set forth, and their title to heaven-born states- 
manship rather sceptically questioned. The sic vos non vobis 
was Jones's argument. The Whigs don't roam the fields and 
bUZB ftom flower to (lower, as the industrious bees do ; but they 
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take possession of the hives and the honey. The Whigs don't 
build the nests like the feathered songsters of the grove, but they 
come in for those nests and the eggs which they contain. They 
magnanimously reap what the nation sows, and are perfectly 
contented with their mode of practice, and think the country 
ought to love and admire them excessively for condescending to 
take advantage of its labour. 

This was Jones's argument. “You let Cobden do all the 
work," says he, *‘and having done it, you appropriate the 
proceeds calmly to yourselves, and offer him a fifteenth-rate place 
in your sublime corps." Jones was speaking of the first and 
abortive attempt of the Whigs to take ofiice last year: when 
they really offered Richard Cobden a place something better 
than that of a Downing Street messenger; and actually were 
good enough to propose that he should enjoy some such official 
dignity as that of carrying Lord Tom Noddy's red box. 

What ensued last week, when Peel gave in his adhesion to 
Free Trade, and meekly resigning his place and emoluments, 
Avalked naked out of office into private life? John Russell and 
Company stejjped in to assume those garments which, according 
to that illustrious English gentleman, the Member for Shrews* 
bury, the Right Honourable Baronet had originally " conveyed" 
from the Whigs, but which (according to Jones and every 
contributor to Punch) the Whigs tliLniselvcs had abstracted 
from RichaM Cobden, CJiarles Villiors, John Bright, and others, 
— what^ 1 say, ensiie<l? Dare 3'ou come forward, O Whigs? 
Jones exclaimed. — O Whig Snobs! I cry out with all my 
heart, you put Richard C'obdcn and his fellow's into the rear 
rank, and claimed the victoiy' which was won by other and 
better .swords than your puny twiddling Court blades ever 
were I Do you mean to say that you are to rule ; and Cobden 
is to be held of no account? It was thus that at a contest for 
Shrewsbury, more severe than any Mr. B. Disnaeli ever en- 
countered, one Falstaff came for\vard and claimed to have 
slain Hotspur, when the noble Harry had run him through. It 
was thus in France that sonic dandified representatives of the 
people looked on when Hoche or Bonaparte w'on the victories 
of the Republic. 

What took place in consequence of Punch's remonstrance? 

, ♦/’//<? Whigs offered a scat in the Cabinet to Pickard Cobden^ 
W’ilh humble pride, I say, as a member of the Punch admiois#’ 
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tration, that a greater compliment was never offered to our 
legislatorial body. 

And now with respect to my own little endeavour to advance 
our country's weal. I’hose who remember the last week's 
remarks on Political Suobs must recollect the similitude into 
which, perforce, we entered — the comparison of the British 
Flunkey with the Court Flunkey — the great official Household 
Snob. Poor John in his outrageous plush and cocked-hat, 
with his absurd uniform, facings, aiguillettcs ; with his cocked- 
hat, bag- wig, and powder ; with bis amazing nosegay in his 
bosom, was compared to the First Lord of the Dustpan, or the 
Head Groom of the }*antry, and the motto enforced on the mind 
was, “ Am I not a man and a brother?” 

The result of ihi*; good-humoured and elegant piece of satire is 
to be found in the Timc\ newspaper of Saturday, the 4th July.: — 

*' We iiuderstand that situations in the Household have Ijeen 
offered to his grace the Duke of Stilton, and his grace the Duke 
of Doubleglouccstcr. 'rheir graces have declined the honour 
which w'as proposed to them, but have nevertheless signified 
their intention of supporting publicly the new administration.” 

Could a public writer have h greater triumph? I make no 
manner of doubt that the Duk* s alluded to have, upon perusal 
and consideration of the last chapter of Snobs, determined that 
they will wear no livery, howTver august ; that they will take no 
s^Tvice, however majestic, but content themselves with the 
modesty of their independence, and endeavour to live reputably 
upon five hundred or a thousand pounds per diem. If Punch, 
has Ijceii able to effect these reforms in a single week — to bring 
the great "Whig party to acknowledge that therparc, after all, as 
great, nay, better men than they in this wicked world~lo induce 
the great Wiiig magnates to see that servitude-— servitude to 
the greatest Prince out of the smallest and most illustrious 
Court in Deutschland— does not become their station,— why, 
we are balked of the IjcsI part of our «7rticlc on Whig Snobs. 
The paper is alr^^ady written. 

Perhaps the race is cKtinct (or on the verge of extinction), 
with its progeny of puny philosophers, and dandy patriots, and 
polite philanthropists, and fond believers in House of Commons 
. traditions. . Perhaps My Lord and Sir Thomas will condescend, 
,^om their parks and halls, to issue manifestoes to the towns 
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and villages, and say, We approve of the wishes of the people 
to be represented. We think that their grievances are not 
without foundation, and we place ourselves at their head in 
our infinite wisdom, ih order to overcome the Tories, their 
enemies and our own,” Perhaps, I say, the magnificent Whigs 
have at last discovered that without a regiment, volunteer 
officers, ever so bedizened with gold lace, are not particularly 
efficient ; that without a ladder even tlie most aspiring Whigs 
cannot climb to eminence : that the nation, in a word, no more 
cares for the Whigs than it cares for the Stuart dynasty, or for 
the Heptarchy, or for Georg<* Canning, who passed away some 
few hundred years afterwards ; or for any collapsed tradition. 
The Whigs? Charles Fox was a great man in his time, and so 
were the archers with their long-bows at Agincourt. But gun- 
powder is better. ITie world keeps moving. The great time- 
stream rushes onward ; and just now a fi'w little Whigling 
heads and bodies are bobbing and kicking on the surface. 

My dearc.st friend, the period of submersion comes, and down 
they go, down Jimong the dead men, and what need have we to 
act as humnnity-mcn, and hook out their poor little bodies? 

A paper about Whig Snobs U therefore absurd ! 


CHAPTER XX. 

O/i Conservative or Country-Party Snobs, 

In the whole Court of King Charles there was no more chival- 
rous and loyal a C'onservative than Sir Geoffrey Hudson, Knight : 
who, though not much bigger than a puppy dog, was as brave 
as the biggest lion, and was ready to fight anybody of any 
stature. Of the same valour and intrepidity was the ingenious 
bidalgo Don Quixote of La Mancha, who would level his lance, 
cry his war-cry, and gallop at a windmill, if he mistook it for a 
giant or any other nuisance ; and though nobody ever said that 
the Don's wits were of the sound order — every otie acknowledged 
his courage and constancy, his gentle bearing, and purity of 
purpose. 

Wo all of us have a compassionate sweetness of temper fortitt 
*balf-witted persons— for all ludicrous poor dwarfs engaged in 
enterprises utterly bc>'ond their ability ; for all poor blindi. 
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cracked, honest idiots, who fancy that they are heroes or com- 
manders or emperors or champions—when they are only a little 
way rcfnovcd from a strait-waistcoat, and barely tolerated at 
large. 

In regard of Political Snobs, the more I consider them the 
more this feeling of compassion predominates, until, were all the 
papers upon Snobs to be written in the same key, we Should 
haVe, instead of a lively and facetious series of essays, a collec- 
tion that would draw tears even from undertakers, and would 
be about as jovial as Doctor Dofld’s 
** Prison Thoughts " or Law’s *' Serious 
Call." We cannot afford (I lliink) to 
scorn and Iiiugh at Political Snobs ; 
only to pity them. 'J here is Peel. If 
ever there was a Political Snob— a 
dealer in cant and coniinonplaccs — an 
upholder of shams and a pompous de- 
claimerof humbugs— Heaven knows hr 
was a Snob. Pul he rep<’nts and shows 
signs of grace ; he comes down on his 
knees and confesses his errors so meekly, 
that we are melted at once. We take 
him into our arms and say, Bobby my 
boy, let bygones be bygones ; it is nc\er 
too late to rep<'nt. Come and join us, 
and don't make Latin quotations, or 
vent claptraps about your own virtue 
and consistency ; or .'«tcal anybody’s 
clothes any more." We receive him, 
and protect him from the Snobs, his 
cX'Companions, who are liow ling with- 
out, and he is as safe in Judy’s arms as m bis mamma’s. 

Then there arc the Whigs, They rejoice in power ; they have 
got what they panted for- -that possession in Downing Street for ' 
wbich> to hear some of them, you would have fancied they were 
destined by Heaven. Well — now they are in place— to do theiu 
justice they are conjporting themselves with much meekness. 
They are giving a share of their good things to Catholics as well 
as Protestants. I'hey don’t say, “ No Irish need apply," but 
emhven the Cabinet with a tolerable sprinkling of the brogue. 
Lord John comes before his constituents with a humble and 
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contrite air, and seems to say, Gentlemen ! Althougii the 
Whigs are great, there is something, after all, greater— I mean 
the People, -whose servants wc have the honour to be, and for 
^vhosc welfare we promise to work zealously." Under such 
dispositions, who can be angry with Whig Snobs? — only a, 
misanthropic rufhan who never took in a drop of the milk of 
human kindness. 

Finally, there are the (Conservative, or— as the poor devils Call 
themselves now — the Country-Piirty Snobs. Can anybody l)e 
angry with them f C'ln .iny one consiiicr Don (Quixote att 
accountable being, or feel alarmed by Geoffrey Hudson's de- 
meanour when he arms in ii fury and threatens to run you 
through? 

I had gone down last week (for the purpose of meditating, at 
case and in fn^sh air, upon our great subject of Snobs) to a 
secluded spot called the 'Irafalgar Hotel, at Greenwich, when, 
interrupted hy the arrival of many scores of most wholesome- 
looking men, in red faces and the fairest of linen, I asked 
Augustus Freileriek, the waiter, what this multitude was that 
was come down to cteate a scarcity amongst the whitebait? 
“ Don’t you know', sir ? ’’ says he ; “ ii’s THE Countky-Party/* 
And so it was. 'Hie real, original, unbending, no-surrendcr 
aristocrats ; tla* men of the soil ; our old old leaders ; our Plan- 
tngonels ; our Sonu’r5t*tb ; our Disraeli *. ; our Hudsons ; and our 
Stanleys. They have turned out in force, and for another 
struggle; they have taken “the Rupert of debate," Geoffrey 
Stanley, lor leader, and set up their standard of “ No Surrender " 
on Whitebait Hill. 

.'\s long as we have ( Tonnvell and the Ironsides, ibc honest 
Country-Parly are always welcome to Rupert and the Cavaliers. 
Hesides,*hasn’t the niember for Pontefract* come over to us? 
and isn't it nil up with tlu' good old cause now he has left it? 

My heart then, far from indulging in rancour towartls those 
IK)or creatures, indulged onl> in the softest emotions in their 
liehalf ; 1 blessed them as they entered the dinner-room by tWQS 
and threes, as they consigned their hats to the waiters with 
preternatural solemnity, and rushed in to^conspire. Worthy, 
chivalrous, and mistaken Snobs, I said, mentally. “ Go and 
reclaim your rights over bowls of water-souchy ; up with your 

* llic late I.onl Houghton, as Mr. Monckton Milnes, was at this t&nc' . 
member for Pontefract. 
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silver forks and chivalry of England, and pm to earth the 
manufacturing caitiffs who would rob you of your birthrights. 
Down with all Cotton-spinners I Saint George for the Countiy- 
Party 1 A Geoffrey to the^scue I " I respect the delusion of 
those poor souls. What ! repeal the repeal of the Corn Laws? 
Bring us back the good old Toiy times ? No, no. Humpty- 
Dumpty has had a great fall, and all the Queen’s horses and all 
the Queen's men can't put liunipty-Dumpty straight agsun. 

Let the honest creatures cry out “No Surrender i" and let 
us laugh as we arc winning, and listen to them in good-humour. 
W'c know what " No Surrender" means — any time these fifteen 



years, It is the nature of the popular belhta” says ilic dear 
' old Quarterly Review, with its usual grace and polite felicity of 
illustration, “ never to be sated, and to increase in voracity and 
audacity by every sop that is thrown to it.” Bit by bit, day by 
day, ever since the Reform Bill, the jwor devils whom the old 
Quarterly repr^ents have had to feed the popular bellua^r\% 
anybody may sec who reads the periodical in question. “No 
Surrender ! " bellows the Quarterly, but Retina demands a 
Catholic Emancipation Act, and bolts it, and is not satisfied ; — 
a Reform Act — Corporation and 'Pest Act — a Pree-Tradc Act 
“^Beltua swallows all. O horror of horrors ! O poor dear 
jbewildcred old Quarterly! O Mrs. Gamy! O Mrs. Harris! 
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When everything is given up, and while you are still sbrieldng 
No Surrender ! ” Btllua will be hungry still, and end by 
swallowing up the Conservative party too. 

And shall we be angry with the pe>or victim? Have you ever 
seen the bellua called a cat with a mouse in preserve? *‘No 
Surrender ! ” pipes the poor little long-tailed creature, scudding 
from corner to corner. BHlua advances, pats him go6d-huniour- 
edly on the shoulder, tosses him about quite playfully, and— 
gobbles him 6.t the proper season. 

lirother Snobs of iCngland 1 'Jli.at is why we let off the Con- 
fiorvativc and Country-Party .Snob so easily. 


CHAPTER XXL 

ytre there any U'hig Snohs? 

Fortunatki.y this is going to be c|uiie a little chapter. I am 
not going, like 'rhoinas of I‘'inslmry, to put ugly questions to 
(lovernmciit, or obstruct in any way the march of the great 
Liberal Administration. The lx*st thing we can do ib not to ask 
questions at all, but to trust the Whigs implicitly, and rely on 
their smxjrior w'isdoni. They are wiser tlian we arc. A kind 
Providence ordained that jthey sliould govern us, and endowed 
them with universal knowledge. Other people change their 
opinions: they never do. For instance, l\el avows that his 
opinions on the Corn Liinns have gone right round-- the Whigs 
have never changed ; they have always held the. Free-Trade 
doctrines ; they have always be<'n wise and jierfect. We didn't 
know it : but it’s the fact — l-ord John s.ays so. And the great 
Whig chiefs go down to their constituents, and congratulate 
ihornselvt's and the world that Commercial Fretclom is the Law 
of I lie Empire, and bless f leaven for creating Whigs to expound 
this gn’at truth to the world. Free Trade ! Heaven bless you I 
the Whigs invented l^'ree Trade— and everything else that ever 
/t'H iKHin invented. Some day or other— when the Irish Church 
goc-s by the board ; when, perhaps, the State Church follows it ; 
when Household Suffrage becomes an acknowledged truth; 
when f klucatioii actually does bcx'oine National ; when even 
xlic Five Points of Thomas of Finsbury come to be visible to the 
I rked eye — you w ill see the A'liigs always 7oe/r advocates fot 
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Hous^old SufiTragc ; that invented NAtional Education ; 
that were the boys who settled the Church Question ; and 
that they had themselves originated the Five Points, of which 
Feaigus 0‘Connor was trying to take the credit. Where tliere’s 
Perfection there can’t be Snobbishness. The Whigs have known 
and done — know and do — will know and do— everything. 

And again, you can't cx{)ect Reasonably to find many Snobs 
among them. There are so few of them. A fellow who writes 
a book about the Aristocracy of England, and calls himself 
Hampden Junior (and wlio is as much like John Plarapdcn as 
Mr, Punch is like the A|3olIo Belvedere), enumcnates a whole 
host of trades, and names of Englislimen who have been suc- 
cessful in them ; and findh that ilie aristocracy has i)roduced — 
no good tin- men, let us sa>, or lawyers, or tailors, or artists, or 
divines, or dancers on the tight-ropc, or per'ions of other callings ; 
whereas out of tlie People have sprung numbers more, or less 
who liavc distinguished themselves in the above professions. 
Tlie inference of which is, that the aristocracy is the inferior, 
the people the supt,‘rior race. This is rnther hard of Hampden 
Junior, and not quite a fair argument against the infamous and 
idiotic aristocracy ; for it is manih'st that a lord cannot play 
upon the fiddle, or paint pictures by a natural gift and without 
practice; that men -adopt professions in order to live, and if 
they have large and comfortal)le means of livelihood are, not 
uncommonly, idle. T'hc sham Hampden, I say, does not con- 
sider that their lordships have no call to take upon themselves 
the exercise of the above-named professions ; and, above all, 
omits to mention that the people are as forty thousand to one 
to the nobility ; and hence, that the latter could hardly be 
expected to produce so many distingmshcd character.'* as are to 
be found in the ranks of the former. 

In like mann«T (I am willing to confess the abov»* illustration 
is confoundedly long, but in a work on Snobs a Kadicrd Snob may 
have a passing w'ord as well as anothei ), I say, there can't be 
many Snobs among Whigs ; there are so very few Whigs among 
men. 

I take it, there are not above one hundred real downright live 
Whigs in the world — some five and twenty, wv will say, holding 
office ; the remainder ready to take it. You can't expect to 
find many of the sort for which we are seeking in such a small 
company. How rare it is to meet a real acknowledged Whig I 
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Do you know one ? Do you know what it is to be a Whig ? I 
can unc^erstaiicl a man being anxious for this measure or that, 
wishing to do away with the sugar duties, or the corn duties, or 
the Jewish disabilities, or what 3 'ou will ; but in that case, if 
Peel will do my business and get rid of the nuisance for me, he 
answers njy purpose just as well as anybody eke with any other 
name. I want my house set order, my room made clean ; { 
do not make particular inquiries about the broom and the 
dust'pan. 

To be a Whig you must be a reformer — as much or little of 
this as you like — ^and something more. You must l^clieve not 
only that the Corn Laws must 1 x 5 repealed, but that the Whigs 
must be in office ; not only that Ireland must be tranquil, but 
that the Whigs must be in Downing Sbeet : if the people will 
have reforms, why of course you can't help it ; but remember, 
the Whigs arc havi* the credit. I believe that tlie world is the 
Whigs', and that everything they give us is a blessing. When 
liOrd John the other clay blessed the pi'ople at Guildhall, and 
told us all how the Whigs hud got the (’orn IMll for us, I 
declare I think wc both believed it. It wasn’t Cobden and 
Villicrs and the people that gut it- it was the VV'higs, somehow, 
that oUroyid the measure* to us. 

They ixre our supcjriors, and that's the fact. I'hcrc is what 
Thomas of Finsbury almost blasphemously crilled "A Whig 
Dodge,"- -,ind brats all oilier dodges. J am not a Whig 
myself (perhaps it is as unnecessary to say so, as to .say I'm not 
King Pippin in a golden coach, or King Hudson, or Miss 
Bitrdett-(outts)~rm not a Whig; but, cjh, how 1 should like 
to be one ! 


CIIAFITR XXll. 

On the Snob Civilian, 

Nothing can be more disgusting or atrocious than tlie exhibi- 
tion of incendiary ignorqnce, malevolent conceit, and cowardly 
ill-will which has been exhibited by the Pekins of the public 
press, and a great body of Civilian Snobs in the country, towards^ 
the most beloved of our institutions ; that Institution, the health 
of which is alw'ays drunk after the Church at public dinner$t-^the 
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British Army. I myself, when I wrote a slight dissertation upon 
Military Snobs — called upon to do so by a strict> line of duty'— 
treated thein with a tenderness and elegant politeness which I 
am given to understand was admired and appreciated in the 
warlike Clubs, in messes, and other soldatesquc societies ; but 
to suppose that criticism should go so far as it has done during 
the last ten days ; that every uneducated Cockney should pre* 
sume to have a judgment ; that civilians at taverns and Clubs 
should cry shame ; that patriots in the grocery-or linendrapery 
line sliould venture to object ; that even ignorant women and 
mothers of families, instead of superintending the tea and bread 
and butter at breakfast, should read tlie nc\vspai)ers, forsooth, 
and utter their shrill crit's of horror at the account of the 
Floggings at Hounslow*- -to suppose, T say, that society should 
make such a hubbub as it has done for tlu* last fortnight, and 
tliat perhaps at every table in l^ngland there should he a cry of 
indignation — this is too much — the audacity of i 'ivilian Snobs is 
too great, and must be put an end to at once. 1 take part 
against the Pekins, and am authorised to say, after a conversa- 
tion with Mr. Punch, that that gentleman shares in niy opinion 
that the Arm^ must he protect rJ, 

The answer which is always to be made to the C'ivilian Snob 
when he raises objections against military punishments, pro- 
motions, purchases, or what not, is invariable,^ — He knows 
nothing about it. How the deuce can you .speculate about the 
army, Pekin, who don’t know the difference between a firelock 
and a fusee ? 

This point I have seen urged, with great in the military 
papers, and most coiviially ngre*e that it is an admirable and un- 
answerable argument. A particular g(;nius, a profound study, 
an education specially miUtary, arc requisite before a man can 
judge upon so complicated a matter as the army ; and these, it 
is manifest, few civilian.s can have enjoyed. But any man w'ho 
has had the supreme sati.sfaction of making the acquaintance of 
Knsign and Ucutenant Hngg of the (Guards, ( aptain Famish of 
the Hottentot Buffs, gr hundreds of young genllciiien of their 
calling, must acKuowledgc that the army is safe under the 
supervision of men like these, 'I'heir education is brilliant, their 

^ Much excitement had been caii.scd by tlje death of a private of the 
7th in consequence of a severe flogging to which he wa» 

s^tenced for striking his .»!crscatjt. 
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time is passed in laborious mUitary studies ; the convcrsatioft of 
mess-rooms is generally known to be philosophical, and the 
pursuits of officers to be severely scientific. So ardent in tlie 
acquisition of knowledge in youth, what must be their wisdom 
in old age? By the time (aiigg is a Colonel (and, to be sure, 
knowledge grows much more rapidly in the fiiiard regiments, 
and a young veteran may be a Colonel at five-and*twenty), and 
Famish has readied the same rank— these are the men who are 
more fitted than ever for the conduct of the army ; and how can 
any civilian know as mudi aljoul it as they? 'Fhesc are the 
men whose opinions the dvilians dare to impugn ; and 1 can 
conceive nothing more dangerous, insolent — Snobbish, in a 
word— than such an opposition. 

When men such as thest‘, and the very highest authorities in 
the army, are of opinion that flogging is requisite for the British 
soldier, it is mnnifesily absurd of the civilian to interfere, Do 
you know as much about the army and the wants of the soldier 
as Idcld-hlarshal the 1 )ukc of Wellington ? If the Great Cap- 
lain of th<; Age considers flogging is one of the wants of the 
army, what busine.ss haveyiw to object? You're net flogged. 
You are a Pekin. 'Po lash fellow-creatures like hounds may 
be contrary to your ide:is of decency, morah, and justice ; to 
submit Chribti.an men to punishments brutal, savage, degrading, 
ineffectual, may be revolting to you ; but to suppose that such 
an eminent philanthropist as ilie final Captain of the Age. 
would allow such penalties to be inliieted on the troops if they 
could be done away is ahsmd. A wonl from the Chiefs 
of the army, ami the Cat miglii have taken its place as an his- 
torical weapon in the 'I'ower, along with the boots and the 
thumbscrews of tlie Spanish .Armada. But, say you, very likely 
the Great Captain of Ais Ag<*, tlie Duke of Alva, might have 
considered tliumbscnuvs and hoots just as necessary for discipline 
as the Cat is supposed to be iiow'. Pekin ! Don't meddle with 
subjects quite beyond tlie sphere of your knowlcdg<^‘. Respect 
the x\rticles of W'ar, and reniciuher that the majority of officers 
of the British Army, from his grace dowp to Ensign Grigg, are 
of opinion that flogging can't be done away with. 

You can't supj.vise that they are inhumane. When that 
wretched poor follow' W'as lashed to the ladder at Houn^ow, 
and as the farriers whirled the Cat over him, not only men/ bat, 
ofheers, It is stated, turned sick and fainted at the ho^ible 
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spectade. At every military punisliment, l am told that men so 
drop down. Nature' itself gives way, making, as it were, a 
dying protest against that disgusting scene of torture. Nature : 
yes ! But the army is not a natural profession. It is out of 
common life altogether. Drilling— red coats, all of the same 
pattern, with the same number of buttons-flogging — marching 
with the same leg foremost — ^are not natural : put a bayonet 
into a man's hand, he would not naturally thrust it into llie belly 
of a Frenchman : very few men of their own natural choice 
would wear, by way of hat, such a cap as Colonel Whyte and 
his regiment vrear every day— a muff, with a red worsted bag 
dangling down behind it, and a shaving-brush stuck by way of 
ornament in front ; the whole system is something egregious — 
artificial. The civilian, w ho lives out of it, can't understand it. 
It is not like the other profession*?, which require intelligence. 
A man one degree rcm(>ved from idiocy, with brains just suffi- 
cient to direct his powers of mi'^chief or endurance, may make a 
distinguished soldier. A boy m.ay be set over a veteran : we .see 
it every day. A lad with a few ii«)usanfl pounds may purchase 
a right to command which the most skilful and scientific soldier 
may never gain. Look at the way Ensign Origg, just come 
from school, touclies his cap to the enormous old private w’ho 
salutes him — the gladiator of five and-twenty campaigns. 

And if the condition of the ofliccr is wonderful and anomalous, 
think of that of the men ! 1‘herc is as much social difference 
between Ensign Grigg and the big gladiator, as there is between 
SI gang of convicts working in the hulks and the keepers in 
charge of them. Hundreds of ihousaiids of men eat, march, 
sleep, and are driven hither and thither in gangs all over the 
world — Grigg and his cl.an riding by and superintending ; they 
get the word of command to advance or fall back, and they do 
it ; they are told to .strip, .and they do it ; or to flog, and they 
do it ; to murder or to be murdered, and they obey— for their 
food and clothing, and twopence a day for beer and tobacco. 
For nothing more : — no hope — no ambition — no chance for old 
days but Chelsea Hospital. How many of these men, in time 
of war, when their labour is most needed and best paid, escape 
out of their slavery ! Between the soldier and the officer there 
is such a gulf fixed, that to cross it is next to a miracle. There 
was 0 tte Mameluke escaped when Mchcmet Ali ordered the de- 
struction of the whole troop of them ; so certainly a stray officer 
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or two may have come from the ranks, Imt he is a wonder. 
No ; such an Institution as this is a mystery, which all civilians, 
I suppose, had bt^t look at in silent woncler, and of which we 
must leave the management to its professional chiefs- ITieir 
care for their subordinates is no doubt amiable, and the gratitude 
of these to their superiors must be proportionably great. When 
the tipsy young lieutenant of the 4th Dragoons cut at his 
Adjutant with a sabre, he was reprimanded and returned back 
to his duty, find does it, no doubt, very well ; when the tipsy 
private struck his corporal, he was floggtjd, and died after the 
flogging. There must l)c a lino drawn, look you, otherwise the 
poor private might have beenforgnon loo, by the Cireat C!aptain 
«>f the Age, who pardoned tbegoiulenian-oifender. There must 
be distinctions and difforoncos, and rnyste.rios which arc beyond 
the comprehension of the ci\ilians, and this paper is written as 
a warning to all sudi not to meddle with affairs that are quite 
out of theii fjphejre. 

Hut ilioii there is a woid, Mr. I'rNrn declares, to be said to 
other great ( 'ummanders and Idehl- Marshals besides the historic 
( 'ouqueror of Assayc, \'itloria, and W att rloo. We have among 
Us, thank 1 leavi'n ! a hirld-Mnrslial whoM' baton has been wavtnl 
(n-er fields of Inumpli the UmsI sanguinary that ever the world 
has Known. W'e lia\e an augu.st Family Field- Mai-shal, so to 
speak, and to him w(’ dcsiie luunbK to I'lieuK 

“Your kov.d Highness," wo *..iy. -''\our Koyal Highness 
(who has the ear of the Head of Ua* Army), [loiir into that 
gracious ear the supplications of a n.Uion. ISay tliat as a nation 
we intreal and implore that no Jaiglish Chrl^ll.'m man should 
any longer .sulfer the infernal torture of the ( at. Say, that we 
haa ratlier loae a battle than flog a soldier ; and that the courage 
of the Englisliinaii will not suff» r by the loss. And if your Royal 
Highness Prince Albert will deign to li.sien to tliis p<jtition, we 
\enture to say, that you wil’ he the most beloved of Field-Mar- 
sluils, and that you will have nndcred a greater sertice to the 
iJrilish people and th<* TSritKh army, than e\er\\as tendered by 
any Field-Marshal since the da\.- of Malbiook." 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

On Radical Snobs, 

As the principles of Punch are eminently Conservative, it might 
be thought that anything we could say about Radical Snobs 
would l^car an impress of prejudice and bigotry, and I had 
thought of letting off the poor Radical Snobs altogether ; for 
persecution they had enough in former days, Heaven knows, 
when to lx? a Radical was to be consicicrcd a Snob, and every 
flunkey who could use his iicii was accustomed to prate about 
“the great unwashed," and give him«ielf airs at the expense of 

the greasy inulliludiv" Put the iimUitudi; have the laugh on 
their side of late ytjars, and can listen to these pretty jokes with 
gooddmmour. 

Perhaps, after all. there is no better friend to Conservatism 
than your outrageous Radical .Snob. When a man preaches to 
you that all noblemen are tyrants, that all clergymen are, hypo- 
crites and liars, that all capitalists arc scoundrels banded together 
in an infamous conspiracy to deprive the people of their rights, 
he creates a wholesome revulsion of feeling in favour of the 
abused panics, and a sense of lair play leads the generous heart 
to take a side with the obj<’Ct of unjust oppression. 

For instance, filtliough 1 hate niilitar}' flogging, as the most 
brutal and odious relic we have left of the wicked torturing old 
times, and have a private opinion that ofticers of crack dragoon 
n'giincnts arc not of necessity the very wisest of human creatures, 
yet when I see Quackley the ('oroncr giving himself sham airs of 
patriotism, and attacking the men for the crime of the system — 
(of which you and I arc as much guilty .as Colonel Whyte, unless 
we do our utmost to get it repi'nled) -! find myself led over to 
the browbeaten side, and inclined to take arms against (Quackley. 
Yesterday, a fellow was bawling by my windows an account of 
the trial at Hounslow, and “the hinfamous tyranny of a brootle 
and savid;!:e Kurnal, hall to be ad for the small charge of Won 
Apny." Was lha. fellow a Radical patriot, think you, or a 
Radical Snob ? and which was it that he wanted — to put down 
flogging or to get money? 

Wliat was it that made Sir Robert Peel yo pf^pular of late days 
in the country? I have no question but that it was the attacks 
of certain gentlemen in the I louse of Commons. Now they have 
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left off abusing him, somehow we are leaving off loving him. 
Nay» he made a speech last week, about the iminbrality of 
lotteries and the wickedness of Art-Unions, which caused some 
kind friends to say — ** Why, the man is just as fond of humbug 
and solemn cant as ever.*’ ‘ 

Thi.i is the use that Radical Snobs, or all political Snobs, are 
made for, — ^to cause honest folk to rally over to the persecuted 
side : and I often think, that if the world goes on at its present 
rate— the people carrying all before them ; the aristocracy always 



being beaten after the ignominious of a battle ; the 

< 'hurch lx)wled down ; the revolution triumphant ; and (who 
knows ?) the monarchy shaken — 1 often think old Punch will 
find himself in opposition as usual, and deploring the good old 
days and the advent of Radicalism along with poor old Mrs* 
< lamp and Mrs. Harris. 

IVrhiips the most dangerous specimen of the Radical Snob td 
found in the three kingdoms is that branch of Snobs called 
Young IrcUnd, wholiave been making a huge pother within the 
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last fortnight, and who have found a good deal of favour In this 
country of late years. 

1 don't know why we have been so fond of this race : except 
that it wrote pretty poems, and murdered the Saxons in 
melodious iambics, and got a character for being honest some- 
how, in opposition to old Mr. O'f'oimell, to whom the English 
prejudice denied that useful quality. We are fond of anything 
strange here, and perhaps our taste is not very classical. We 
like 'Tom 'I'liuinb ; we like the Yankee iiii-lodisls ; we like the 
America!) Indians ; and we like the Irish howl. Young Ireland 
has howled to considerable effect in this country ; and the 
** Shan Van Voght,'*and the " Men of ’98," have bee'n decidedly 
popular. If the O’Brien, and the 0’'roolc, and the O'Dowd, 
and the O'Whack, and the Mulholligaii would take Saint 
James's 7'healrc, the war-cry of Aodh O’Nyal and the Battle of 
the Blackwaier, and the GaUo"lass Chorus might bring in a 
little audience even in the hot wt‘aiher. 

But this I know, that if any jwty ever fulfilled the condition 
of Snobs, Young Ireland lias. Is ludicrous conceit Snobbish- 
ness? Is absurd arrogance, pecvisli ill-ternper, utter weakness 
accompanied bv tremendous braggadocily, Snobbishness? Is 
Tibbs a Snob or not? When the little cieature threatens to 
thrash Tom Oibb ; and when lorn, laughing over his great 
broad shoulders, walks good-humoured ly away, is Tibbs a 
Snob, who stands yelling after him and abusing him — or a hero, 
as he fancies himself to be ? 

A martyr without any persecutors is an utter Snob ; a frantic 
dwarf who .snaps his fingers (as close as he can lift them) under 
the nose of a peaceable giant, is a .Snob ; and the creature 
becomes a nio.st wicked .and dangerous Snob when he gets the 
ear of people more ignorant than himself, inflames them with 
lies, and misleads them into ruiii. Young 1 1 eland shrieking 
piteously wdth nobody hurting him, or waving his batilc-axed 
hand on his batilemented wall, and liellowing his war-cry of 
Btig-Aboo — and roaring out melodramatic tomfoolery—and 
fancying himself a champion and a hero, is only a ludicrous 
little humbug ; but wben he finds people to believe his stories, 
that the liberated Americans are ready lo rally round the green 
banner of Erin — ^that the battalioncd invincibility of France is 
bastemog to succour the enemy of the Saxon, he becomes a 
Snob so dangerous and malevolent, that Mr. Punch loses bis 
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usual jocularity in rej^ardiug him, and would see Mm handed 
oyer to proper authoniios without any ilhtimed compassion. 

It was this bragjyart violence of soul that roused the Punchine 
wrath aj^ainst Mr. O'Cohnell, w'hen, mustering his millions upon 
the green hills of Erin, he uttered those boasts and menaces 
which fie is now proceeding, rather demurely, to swallow. And 
.IS for pitying the Young Irclanders any longer because they are 
so lionest, because they write such pretty verses, because they 
would go to the scnfl'old for their opinions— our hearts are not 
tender enough for this kind of comniisf‘r.nion. A set of young 
gcnOcinen might choose to publish a paper advocating arson, or 
pointing out the utility of murder— a regard for our throats and 
our property would lead us not to pity these interesting young 
patriots too tenderly ; and wo have no more love for young Ire- 
hind and ln‘r letiders ,nnd their srlumit's, than for regenerate 
England under the martyrs I'histlewood and Ings. 


CllAPI'ER XXIV. 

.1 little about IrrJj Smnn. 

You do not, to be sure, imagine that thtTC are no other Snobs 
in Ireland th.-in lhos<' of the amiable party who widi to make 
pikes of iron rnilro.ids (it’s a fine Irish economy), and to cut the 
throats ol the Saxon invaders 'These are of the venomous sort ; 
and h;ui they been invented in his tunc, St. Patrick would have 
iianishcd them out uf the king<lom along with the other danger* 
ous reptiles, 

I think it is the Four Masters, or else it's Olaus Magnus, or else 
it’s certainly O'Neill Ikiunt, pi the " (.'alechism of Irish History," 
whorelates that when Richard the Second carneto Ireland, and the 
Irish chiefs did liomage to him. going down on their knccs-*~thc 
poor simple creatures ! — and worshipping and wondering before 
the English king and the dandies of his Court, my lords the English 
noblemen mocked and jeered at their uncouth Irish admirers, 
mimicked their talk and gestures, pulled their poor old beards, 
.md laughed at the strange fashion of their garments. 

. The English .Snob rampant ahvays docs Ibis to the present 
day. There is no Snob in c.\istence, perhaps, that has such an 
indomitable belief in himself : that sneers you down all the rest 
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of the -viGTld besides, and has such an insuitemblQ, admirable, 
stupid contempt for all people but his own -nay, for all sets but 
his ow'n. ** Gwacious Gad ! '* vrhat stories about ** the Iwish '* 
these young dandies accompanying l-wing Richard must have 
had to lf*ll, when they returned to Pall Mall, and smoked their 


cigars upon the steps of “ Wlntc s ! 

The Irish snobbishness dc' 
ns in servility and mean ad- 
mirations,' and trumpery imi- 
tations of tlu'ir neighbours. 

And I wonder IX* Tocijiie- 
wille and IX; Heaumont, and 
the Times C ominissiotuT. did 
not explain the Snobbishness 
of Ireland as contrasted with 
our own. Ours is that of 
Richard’s Norman Knight', 
haughty, brutal, stupid, au<l 
lierfectly sell - confident ; - 
theirs, of the poor, wonder 
ing, knec'ling, simple cluef- 
t.iins. I'hey arc on their 
knees still licforc English 
fashion— these simple, wild 
[let^ple ; and indeed it is hani 
not to grin at some of thcii 
7jaive exhibitions. 

Some years since when a 
ccrUtin great orator was Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, he used to 
’ w car a red gown and a cocked 
hat, the splendour of which 
delighted him as much as a 


[self not in pride so much 



o 


new curtain-ring in her nose 

or a string of glass-beads round her neck charms Queen 
t2*i3sheoncaboo. Je used to pay vi^sits to people in this 
dress ; to appear at meetings hundreds of miles off, in tlie red 
velvet gown. And to hear the people crying " Y<ls, me Lard ! " 
and " No, me Lard ! ” and to read the prodigious accounts of 
his Lordship in the papers : it seemed as if the people and be 
liked to be taken in by this twopenny splendour. Twopenny 
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magnlficeace. indeed, exists all over Ireland, and may be coit<« 
sidered as tbe great characteristic of the Snobbishness of that 
country. 

When Mrs. Mulholtigan. the grocer's lady, retires to Kings- 
town, she has “ Miilholliganville" painted over tbe gate of her 
villa ; and riKieives you at a door that won’t shut, or gazes at you 
out of a window that is glazed with an old pt'tticoat. 

Be it ever so sliabby and dismal, nobody ever owns to keeping 
A shop. A fellow whose stock in trade is a penny roll or a 
tumbler of lonipo]is, calls his cabin the “ American Flout Stores," 
or the "Depository for (.'olonial Produce," or some such name. 

As for Inns, there are none in the country ; Hotels abound, as 
well furni-shed ns iMulholliganville ; but again there are no .such 
people as landlords and landladies ; the landlord is out with the 
hounds, nnd niy Lady in the parlour talking with the Captain or 
playing the piano. 

If a gentleman has a hundred a year to leave to his family they 
all bccomt; gentlemen, .all keep a nag, ride to hounds, and swagger 
about in the " Phaynix,” and grow tufts to their chins like so 
many real aristocrats. 

A friend of mine has taken to In* a painter, and lives out of 
Ireland, where he is considered to have disgraced the family by 
choosing .such a profe.ssion. His father is a wine-merchant ; and 
his elder brother an a[)Qthecary. 

The number of men one meets in London and on the Conti- 
nent whoii'ivca pretty little properly of five-and-twenty hundred 
a year in Ireland is prodigious : those who 7vi// have nine 
thou.sand a year in kind when somebody dies are still more 
numerous. I iny.self have met as many descendants from lris)i 
kings as would form a brigade. 

And who has not met the Irishman who apes the Englishman, 
and who forgets Ins countrv and tries to forget his accent, or to 
smother the taste of it, a*- it w'ere? " Come dine with me, my 
boy," says O'Dow’d of O’Dowdstown ; * ‘ you’ll Jir/J usallEnglisk 
there ; ’’ which he tells you with a brogue as broad as from here 
to Kingstown Pier. And did you never hear Mrs. Captain Mac- 
manus talk about " I-ah-kind,” and her account ('flier '* fawther's 
esteel ? " Very few men have rubbed through the world without 
hearing and witnessing some of these Hibernian phenomena—^ 
these twopenny splcntiours. 

And what say you to the summit of society— the Cast1ie<-^witb 
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filiam king, and sham lords-in>waiting. and sham and a 

sham H^outt Alraschid, to go about in a sham disguise* making- 
believe to be affable and splendid ? That Castle is the pink and 
pride of Snobbishness. A Cour^ Circular is bad enough, with 
two columns of print about a little baby that’s christened — but 
think of people liking a sham Court Circular! 

1 think the shams of Ireland arc more outrageous than those 
of any country. A fellow shows you a hill and says, “ That's the 
highest mountain in all Ireland ; " or a gentleman tells you he is 
descended from Brian Boroo, and has his hve-and-thirty hundred 
a year ; or Mrs. Maeinanus describes her fawthcr’s estcct ; or 
ould Dan rises and says the Irish women .are the loveliest, the 
Irish men the bravest, the Irish lind the most fertile in the world : 
and nobody believes anybody — the latter doesn’t believe his story 
nor the hearer ; — but they inakc-lielieve to believe, and solemnly 
do honour to humbug. 

O Ireland ! O my country ! (for I make little doubt that I 
am descended from Brian Boroo too) when will you acknowledge 
that two and two make four, and call a pikestaff a pikesUiff ?— 
that is the very best use you can make of the latter. Irish Snobs 
will dwindle away then, and we shall never hear tell of Heredi- 
tary Bondsmen. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Party-Giving Snobs. 

* 

OiJR selection of Snobs has kiiely Iweii too exclusively of a 
political character. Give us private Snobs,” cry the dear 
ladies. (I have before me the letter of one fair correspondent 
of the fishing village of Brighthelmstone in Sussex, and could 
her commands ever be disobeyed?) *‘'reU us more, dear Mr. 
Snob, about your experience of .Snrjbs in society.” Heaven 
bless the dear souls ! — they arc accustomed to the word now — 
the odious, vulgar, horrid, unpronounceable word sli[)s out of 
their lips with the prettiest glibness possible. 1 J-uould not 
wonder if it were used at Court amongst the .Maids of Honour. 
In the very l)cst society I know it is. And why not? Snob- 
bishness is vulgar — the mere words are not : that which we call 
a Snob, by any other name would still be .Snobbish. 

Well, then, * As the season is draw ing to a close : as many 
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hundreds of kind souls, snobbish or otherwise, have quitted 
London ; as many hospitable carpets arc taken up ; and 
window-blinds arc pitilessly papered with the Morning Htsrald ; 
and mansions once inhabited by cheerful owners are now con- 
signed to the care of the housekeeper's dreary locum ienens — 
some mouldy old woman who, in reply to the hopeless clanging 
of the bell, peejrs at you for a nuiment from the area, and then 
slowly unbolting the gri*at hall-door, informs you my Lady has 
left tow’n, or that *' liie family's in the coiinlry," or '* gone up 
the Rind,** — or what not : as the season and parties are over, 
why not consider l^irty-giving Snobs for a whih', and review the 

conduct of some of those 
indiviiluals who have quitted 
the town for six months? 

S(m)e of those worthy 
Snobs are making-bcliove 
to go yachting, and, dressed 
in telescopes and pea- 
jackct«, are passing their 
time between (/herbourg 
I and Oowes ; some living 
' higgledy-piggledy in dismal 
little huts in Scotland, pro- 
visioned with canisters of 
portable soup, and frican- 
deaiix hermetically sealed in 
tin, are passing their days 
''laiigh'tering grouse on the 
moors : some are dozing and bathing away the effects of the 
season at Kissingen. or watching the ingenious game of 
trenle-et-quat\inte at J lombourg ami Lnis. We can afford to 
be very bitter upon them now they an* all gone. Now there 
arc no more parties, l»'t in; have at the Party-giving Snobs. 
The dinner-giving, the ball-giving, the </<^r««e/'-giving, the con- 
trrjrfc/o«e-giving Snobs— Lord ! Lord ! what havoc might have 
been made ainongsi them had w'e attacked tb*‘m during the 
plethora of the -sciu^on ! I should have bt'cn obliged to have a 
guard to defend me from fiddlers and pastrycooks, indignant 
at the abuse of their patrons. Alre.ady I’m told that, from 
some flippant and ungiuu-ded expressions considered derogatory 
to Riker Street and Harley Street, rents have Aillon in the$o 
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i^pectable quarters : and orders have been- issued that at least 
Mr. Snob shall be asked to ixirties there no more. Well, then 
—now they are all away, let us frisk at our case, and have at 
everything, like the bull in the china-shop. They mayn't hear 
of what is going on in their absence, and, if they do, they caq’t 
bear malice for six months. We will begin to make it up with 
them about next February, and let next year lake care of itself. 
We shall have no more dinners from the diilner-giving Snobs : 
no more balls from the ball-givers : no more conversuzioftea (thank 
Mus.syl as Jeames says) from the t onver^azione Snob: and 
what is to prevent us from telling the truth? 

The snobbishnes'? of ("oiivor^.u'iaiie Snobs is very soon disposed 
of: as soon a.s that cup of washy bohen tli.xt is handed to you 
in the tea-roopi ; or the inuvldy remnant of iec that you grasp 
in the suffocating scufile of the .i^scmbly up .tairs. 

Good heavens! What do peoi)le mean by going there? 
What is done there, that e\erybody throngs into those three 
little rooms? Wjei the Hlaek Hole eonklereii lobe unagree- 
able n^union, that lemons in the <log-day^ here seek to imitate 
it? After being ranniK'd to a jelly in a doorw.ay (where you feel 
your feet going through Hady liarbara Macbeth's lacc flounces, 
and get a look from that haggarrl and painietl old harpy, com- 
pared to which the gaze of Ug»>hno is quite cheerful); after 
withdrawing your elbow' out of j)oor gasping Hob Oultlcton'.s 
white waistcoat, from wliicli cushion it was imjjossible to remove 
it, though you knew you wen* .squeezing ])oor Rob into an 
apoplc.xy— you find yourself at last in tin reeeptum-rooni, and 
try to catch the eye of Mr.-). Rolibol, the (O/uvrsasw/rr-givav. 
\\Tien you catch her eye, you aio c*xp(*ctcd to grin, and she 
smiles too, for the four hundredth time tliai night ; and, if .she's 
very glad to see you, wnggIe.-> her little li.uid before hei face as 
if to blow you a kiss, as the phrase is. 

Why the deuce should Mrs. Rotibol blow me a kiss? 1 
wouldn't kiss her for the world. Why do I grin when I see her, 
as if I was delighted? Am 1? 1 don’t care a straw for Mrs. 
Botibot 1 know* what she thinks about me. I know what she 
said about my last volume of poems (1 had it from a deal 
mutual friend). Why, I say in a word, are we going on ogling 
attd telegraphing each other in this insane way ? — Ik:caase we 
are both performing the ceremonies dt*,manded by the Great 
Snob Society ; whose dictates we all of us obey. 
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Well ; the recognition is over— my jhws have returned to 
their usual English expression of subduc^d agony and intense 
gloom, and the Botibol is grinning aVid kissing her fingers to 
somebody else, who is squeezing through the aperture by which 
we have just entered. It is Lady Ann Clutterbuck, who has 
her Friday evenings, as Hotibo! (Botty, we call her) has her 
Wednesdays. That is Miss Oementina Clutterbuck. the cada> 
verous young woman in green, with florid auburn hair, who 
has published her volume of poems (“Tlie Death-Shriek;’* 

Dcirnieiis ; " “ 'I 'he Taggot of Joan of Arc ; ” and ** Transla- 
tions from the German ” — of course). I'lic (Wiversaztoftf -women 
salute each other, calling each other ** My dear Lady Ann *’ and 
" My dear good Kliza,” and haling each other, as women hate 
who give parties on Wednesdays and Fridays. With inexpres- 
sible pain dear good Rliza sees Ann go up and coax and 
wheedle Abou CJosli, wfio has just arrived from Syria, and beg 
him to patronise her Fridays. 

All thij while, amidst the crowd and the scuffle, and a 
lierpetual buzz and chatter, and the flare of the wax-candles, 
and an intolerable smell of musk -what the poor Snobs who 
write fashionable romances call gleam of gems, the odour 
of perfumes, the blaze of countless lamps"— a scrubby-looking, 
vcllow-faced foreigner, with cleaned glov(*s, is warbling in- 
.uidibly in a corner, to the acconipanirnent of another. “ Ibe 
Great Cacafogo," Mrs. Botibol whisper.'-, as she pa.sses you by. 
“A great creature, 'I'humpcnstrUmpff, is at the instrument — 
the* Hetman Platoff.s pianist, you know." 

To hear this (.'acafogo anti 'rhuniptmstnimpfiT, a hundred 
people are g.ithcred together — a bc\'y of dowagers, stout or 
scraggy ; a faint sprinkling of missts ; six moody-looking 
Ltirds, perfectly meek and solemn ; wonderful foreign Counts, 
with bushy whiskers and yellow faces, and a great deal of 
dubious jewellery ; young dandies with slim waists and open 
necks, anti scU-sati.sfietl simpers, and flowers in their buttons ; 
the old, stiff, stout, Imld-ln adt*d fonvenazione rovis, ‘A horn you 
meet everywhere — who never rai.ss a night of this delicious 
enjoyment ; the three last-caught lions of the season — Higgs 
the traveller. Biggs the novelist, and Toffey, who has come out 
so on the Sugar question ; Captain Flash, who is invited on 
account of his pretty wife ; and l.ord Oglcby, who goes wherever 
she goes. ()//£ sfa/s-ye f Who are the owners of all those showy 
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scarfs and white neckcloths?— Ask little Tom Prig, who is there 
in all his glory, knows everybody, has a story 'about every oi\^ ; 
and^ as he trips home to his lodgings in Jermyn Street, with 
his gibus-hat and his little glazed pumps, thinks he is the 
fashionablcst young fellow in town, and that he really has 
passed a night of exquisite enjoyment. 

You go up (with your usual easy elegance of manner) and 
talk to Miss Smith in a corner. "Oh, Mr. Snob, I'm afraid 
you’re sadly satirical.” 

That's all she says. If you Siiy it’s fine weather, she bursts 
out laughing ; or hint that it's very hot, sht; vows you are the 
drollest wTctch ! Meanwhile Mrs. Hoiibol is siiniwring on fresh 
arrivals ; the individual at ih(* door roaring out their names ; 
poor Cacafogo is quaxering away in the music a-oom, under the 
impression tlial he will bt* iantd in ilu* world by singing in- 
audibly here. AikI w liat a blessing it is to squeeze out of the 
door, and into the street, where a half-hunilrcd of carriages arc 
in waiting ; and where the link b(»y, with that unnecessary 
lantern of his, ixmnces upon all who issue out, and will insist 
upon getting your noble honour's Lordship's cab. 

And to think that there are ij<'ople who, after having been to 
Botibol oil Wednesday, will go to Clutterbuck on Friday. 


CHAPTKR XXVI. 

Dinint^-oui Sfwhs. 

In England Dinner-giving Snobs occupy a very important place 
in society, and the task of describing them is tremendous. 
There was a time in my life when the consciousness of having 
eaten a man’s salt rendered me dumb regarding his demerits, 
and I thought it a wicked act and a breach of hospitality to 
Speak ill of him. 

Bui why should a saddle-of-mutton blind you, or a turbot and 
lobstcr-sauce shut } our mouth for ever ? With acivar.cing age, 
nieu see their duties more clearly. I am not to Ije bood^vinked 
any longer by a slice of venison, be it ever so fiit ; and as for 
being dumb on account of turbot and lobster-sauce— of course 1 
am : good manners ordain that I should be so, until I have 
swallowed the compound — but not afterwards ; directly the 

Dz 
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Victuals' ore discussed, and John takes away the plate, my 
tc^gue begins to wag. Docs not yours; if you have a pleasant 
neighbour ?-^a lovely creature, say, of some livc-and-thirty, 
whose daughters have not yet quite come out — they are the 
best talkers. As for your young misses, they are only put about 
the table to look at — like the flowers in the centre-piece. Their 
blushing youth and natural modesty preclude them from that 
easy, confidential, conversational abandon which forms the 
delight of the intercourse with their 
dear mothers. It is to these, if he 
would pro^|>er in his profession, that 
the Dining-out Snob should address 
himself. .Suppose you sit next to 
one of the-^e, how pleasant it is, in 
the intervals of the banquet, actu- 
ally to abuse the victuals and the 
giver of the entertainment ! It’s 
iw ice as piquant to make fun of a 
man under his very nose, 

“What is a Dinner-giving Snob?'* 
some innocent youth, who is not 
rtpandu in the world, may ask— or 
some simpU* reader who has not the 
be.nefits of I .ondon experience. 

My df'ar sir, 1 will show you — not 
all, f(»r th.u is impossible— but seve- 
nil kinds of Dinner-giving Snobs. 
For instance, suppose you, in the 
middle rank of life, accustomed to 
Mutton, roast on Tuesday, cold on 
Wednesday, hashed on Thursday, 
^c. , with small means and a small 
establishment, choose to waste the 
former and set the latter topsy-turvy by giving entertainments 
unnaturally cosily — you come into the Dinner-givang Snob class 
at once. Suppose you get in cheap made-dishes from the 
pastrycook’s, and hire a couple of greengrocers, or carpet- 
beaters, to figure as footmen, dismissing honest Molly, who 
wails on common days, and bedizening your table (ordinarily 
' ornamented with willow-pattern crockery) with twopenny-half^ 
penny Birmingham plate. Suppose you pretend to be richw 
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and grrander tlian you ought to be— you are a Dinner-giving 
Snobw And oh, 1 tremble to think how many and many a one 
will read ibis ! 

A man who entertains in this way— and, alas, how few do 
not ! — is like a fellow who would barrow his neighbour’s coat to 
make a show in, or a lady who flaunts in the diamonds from 
next door — a humbug, in a word, and amongst the Snobs he 
must be set down. 

A man who goes out of iiis natural sphere of society to ask 
I-ords, Generals, Aldermen, and other persons of fashion, but 
is niggardly of his hospitality towards his own erjuals, is a 
Dinner-giving Snob. My dear friend, Jack 'I'ufthunt, for 
example, knows ofie Lord whom be m<‘t at a watering-place: 
old Lord Mumble, who is as toothless as a three-monllis’-old 
baby, and as mum as an untlertakt r, and 'is dull as— well, we 
will not particularise. Tuftlmnt never has a dinner now but 
you s»M this solemn old tootliless patrician at the right hand of 
Mrs. Tufthiint— 'I'ufthunt is a Dinner-giving Snob. 

Old Livermore, old Soy, old Chutney the East Indian 
Director, old Culler the Surgeon, &c., — that society of. old 
fogies, in fine, who give each other dinners round and round, 
and dine for the mere purpose of guttling — these, again, are 
Dinner-giving Snobs. 

Again, my friend Lady MacScrcw, who has three grenadier 
flunkeys in lace round the table, and serves up a scrag-of- 
mutton on silver, and dribbles you out bad slierry and port by 
thimblefuls, is a Dinner-giving .Snob of the other sort ; and 1 
confess, for iny part, I would rather diiie with old Liverrnon- or 
old Soy than with her Ladyship. 

Stinginess is snobbish. Ostentation is snobbish. Too great 
profusion is snobbish. I'uit-hunting is snobbisli. but I own 
there arc people more snobbish than all those whose defects are 
above mentioned: viz., those individuals who can, and don't 
give dinners at all. The man without hospitality shall never .sit 
iisdem trahibus w'lth me. Let the sordid wretch go mumble 
bis hone alone ! 

What, again, is true hospitality? Alas, my dear friends and 
brother Snobs ! how little do we meet of it after all I Are the 
motives pure which induce your friends to ask you to dinner? 
This ha.s often come acrass me. Does vour entertainer want 
something from you? For instance, I am not of a suspicious 
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turn ; but it is a fact that when Hookey is bringingHout a hear 
work, he asks the CHtics all round to dinner ; that ‘when Walker 
has got his picture ready for the exhibition, he somehow grows 
exceedingly hospitable, and lias his friends of the press to a 
quiet cutlet and a glass of Sillery. Old Hunks the miser, who 
died lately (leaving his money to his housekeeper) lived many 
years on the fat of the land, by simply taking down, at all his 
friends', the names and Cliristian names of all the childrers. 
But though you may have your own opinion about the hospi- 
tality of your a('C}unintances ; and though men who ask you 
from sordid motives are most decidedly Dinner-giving Snobs, it 
is best not to inquire into their motives too keenly. Be not too 
curious about the mouth of a gift-hor.se. After all, a man docs 
not intend to insult you by asking you to dinner. 

Though, for that matter, I know some characters about town 
who actually consider themselves injured and insulted if the 
dinner or the company is not to their liking. There is Guttleton. 
who dines at home off a shilling's-worth of beef from the cook- 
shop ; but if he is asked to dine at a house where there are not 
peas at the end of May, or cucumbers in March along with the 
turbot, thinks himself insulted by being invited. “ Good Gcd 1 
says he, ‘*what the deuce do the Forkers mean by asking me 
to a family dinner ? I can get mutton at home;" or, “What 
infernal impertinence it is of tlic Sjx>oners to get entries from 
the pastrycook’s, and fancy that / am to be deceived with their 
stories about their French cook ! '* Then, again, there is Jack 
Puddington— I saw that honest fellow t'other day quite in a 
rage, because, as chance would have it, Sir John Carver asked 
him to meet the very same party he had met at Colonel Cramlcy'a 
the day before, and he had not got up a new set of stories to 
entertain them. Poor Dinner-giving Snobs ! you don’t know 
what small thanks you get for all your pains and money ! How 
we Dining-out Snobs sneer at your cookery, and pooh-poob 
your old hock, and arc incredulous about your four-and-six- 
penny champagne, and know that the side-dishes of to-day are 
Hchauffi^s from the dinner of yesterday, and mark how certain 
dishes are whisked off the table untasted, so that they may 
figure at the banquet lo-morrow. Wienever, for my part, I ^ 
the head man particularly anxious to escamolere^. fricandeau ora 
bhme-manger, J always call out. and insist upon massacring it 
with a spoon. All this sort of conduct makes one popular Witb 
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the Dinner-giving Snobs. One friend of mine, I know, has 
made a prodigious sensation in good society, by announcing 
Apropos oi certain dishes when offered to him, that he never eats 
aspic except -it Lord Tittup’s, and that Lady Jiniiny’s chr/is the 
only man in I^ondon who knows how to dress — en serpen* 
tean^^x Suprhne de volaille aux truffes^ 


aiAPTHR XXVIL 
Dhnier-giving Snobs further comiaered. 

If my friends would but follow tlio present prevailing fashion, I 
think they ought to give me a testimonial for the paper on 
Dinner-giving Snobs, which 1 am now writing. What do you 
say now to a handsome comfortable dmner-scrvicc of plate (not 
including plates, for I hold silver plates to b(‘ sheer wantonness, 
and would almost soon think of silver tea-cups), a couple of 
neat teapots, a coffee-pot, trays, &c., with a little inscription to 
my wife, Mrs. Snob ; and a half-score of silver tankards for the 
little Snoblings, to glitter on the homely table where they prutake 
of their quotidian mutton ? 

If Fhad my way, and my plans could be carried out, dinner- 
giving would increase as much on the one hand as dinner-giving 
Snobbishness would diminish : —to my mind the mo.st amiable 
part of the work lately published by my esteemed friend (if upon 
a very brief acquaintance he will allow me to call him .so), Alexis 
Soycr, the Regenerator —what he (in his noble style) would call 
the most succulent, savoury, and elegant passages — arc those 
which relate, not to the grand lianqucts and ceremonial dinners, 
but to his “ dinners at home.” 

The ** dinner at home” ought to be the ciTitre of the whole 
system of dinner-giving. Your usual style of meal - that is, 
plenteous, comfortable, and in its jierfection— should be that to 
which you welcome your friends, as it is that of which you par- 
take yourself. 

Fbr, towards what woman in the world do I entertain a higher 
Xf!gard than towards the beloved [xirtncr of ray existence, Mrs. 
Snob? Who should have a grealiT place in my affections than 
her ^ brothers (three or four of whom we arc pretty sure will 
■fovour ns with their company at seven o’clock), on her angelic 
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mo^er, my own A'alucd mother-in-law?— for whom, finally, 
would T wish to cater more generously than for your very humble 


servant, the present writer? Now, noljody supposes that the 
Birmingham plate is had out. the disguised carpet-beaters intro- 
duced to the exclusion of the neat parlour-maid, the miserable 
entries from the pastrycook's ordered in, and the children packed 

off (as it is supposed) to the 



nursery, but really only to 
the staircase, down which 
they slide during the dinner- 
time, waylaying the dishes 
as they come out, and finger- 
ing ihc round bumps on the 
jt lhcs. and the forced-meat 
balls in the soup, — nobody, 

[ say, supposes that a dinner 
at home is characterised by 
the horrible ceremony, the 
foolish makeshifts, the mean 
pomp and ostentation, which 
tlistinguisb our banquets on 
gnind field-days. 

Such a notion is monstrous. 

1 would as soon think of 
having my dearest Bessy 
silting opposite me in a tur- 
ban and bird of paradise, 
and show'ing her jolly mottled 
arms out of blond sleeves in 
her famous red satin gown : 
ay, or of having Mr. Toole' 
every day, in a white waist- 
coat, at my back, shouting, 
“ Silence faw the chair I ” 


Now, if this be the case ; if the Brummagem-plate pomp and 
the processions of disguised footmen are odious and foolish in 
everyday life, why not always ? Why sliould Jones and I, who 
arc in the middle rank, alter the modes of our being to assume 
an AVfl? which does not belong to us— to entertain our friends, 
who (if wc are worth anythipg and honest fellows at bottom) ate 
men of the middle rank too, who arc not in the least deceived by 
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oitr temporary splendour, and who play off exactly the^j^ame 
absurd trick upon us when they ask us to dine? 

If it be pleasant to dine with your friends, as all persons with 
good stomachs and kindly hearts will, 1 presume, allow it to be. 
it is- better to dine twice than to dine once. It is impossible for 
men of small means to be continually spending five-and-twenty 
or thirty sliilfings on each friend who sit's down to their table. 
People dine for less. I myself have scon, at my favourite Club 
(the Senior United Service), I lib Grace the Duke of Wellington 
quite contented with tlie joint — one-and-three, and half-pint of 
sherry wine-- nine ; and if his Grace, why not you and I? 

This rule 1 have mark*, and found the bi'nefit of. Whenever 
I ask a couple of Dukes and a Marquis or so to dine with me, 
I set them down to a piece «)f beef, or a leg-of-mutton and 
trimmings. The gr.indei‘.s th.tnk you for this simplicity, and 
appreciate the same. My dear Jones, ask any of those whom 
you have the honour of knowing, if such be not the case. 

I am far from wishing that Uieir Graces should treat me in a 
.similar fashion. Splendour I.-, a part of their station, as decent 
comfort (let us trust), of yours and mine. Fatt* has comfortably 
appointed gold plate for some, and has bidden others content- 
edly to wear the willo\v-iultt‘rii. And being perfectly conicntcd 
(indeed humbly thankful - for Iook around, O Joints, and see the 
niyriads wlio are not so fortuiiriU*), to wear lione.st linen, while 
luagnificos of the world an: adoni(*d with cambric and i>oint- 
lace, surely we ought to hf>ld as mis^Tuble, envious fools, those 
wretched Ueau.v 'l ihiis’.s of society, who sport a lace dickey, and 
nothing be.sidcs, — iln* po<jr silly jays, who tr.ul a peacock’s 
feather behind them, and think to simulate the gorgeous bird 
whose nature it is to .strut on palace-terraces, and to flaunt his 
magnificent fan-tail in the sunshine ! 

ITic jays with peacocks’ fealiicrs are the Snobs of this world : 
and never, since the d.ay.s of /ICsop, were tin y more numerous in 
any land than they are at present in tiiis free country. 

How does this most ancient ai>ologue apply to the subject in 
hand — the dinner giving Snob ! ^ Tlie imitation of ilie great is 
universal in this city, from the palaces of Kensinglonia and Uel- 
gravia. even to the remotest corner of Brunswick Square. Pea- 
cocks' feathers are stuck in the tails of most families. Scarce 
one of us domestic birds but imitates the lanky, pavonine strut, 
and shrill, genteel scream. O >ou misguided dinner-giving 
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Sno^^ think how much pleasure you lose, and bow much mis* 
chte^bu do with your absurd grandeurs and hypocrisies I You 
stuff each other with unnatural forccd>meats, and entertain each 
other to the ruin of friendship (let alone health) and the destruc* 
tion of hospitality and good-fellowship— you, who but for the 
peacock’s tail might chatter away so much at your case, and be 
so jovial and happy ! * 

When a man goes into a great set company of dinner-giving 
and dinner-receiving Snobs, if he has a philosophical turn of 
mind, he will consider what a huge humbug the whole affair is : 
the dishes, and the drink, and the servants, and the plate, and 
the host and hostess, and the 
conversation, and the company, 
— the philosopher included. 

The host is smiling, and hob- 
nobbing, and talking up and 
down the table ; but a prey to 
secret terrors and anxieties, lest 
the wines he has brought up 
from iho cellar should prove in- 
Mifficient ; lest a corked bottle 
should destroy his calculations ; 
or our friend the carpet-beater, 
by making some b&vue, should 
disclose his real quality of green- 
grocer, and show that he is not 
the family butler. 

'riie hostess is smiling reso- 
lutely through all the courses, 
smiling through her agony ; 
though her heart is in the kitchen, 
and she is speculating with terror lest there be any disaster 
there. If the souffle should collapse, or if Wiggins does not 
send the ices in time— she feels as if she would commit suicide — 
that smiling, jolly woman ! 

The children upstairs are yelling, as their maid is crimping 
their miserable ringlets with fioi tongs, tearing Miss Emmy’s 
hair out by the roots, or scrubbing Miss Polly’s dumpy nose 
with mottled soap till the little wretch screams herself into fits. 
:ihc young males of the family are en; ployed, as we have stated* 
in piratical exploits upon the landing-place. 
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The servants are not servants, but the before-mentioned retail 
tradesmen. 

The plate is not plate, but a mere shiny Birmingham lacquer ; 
and so is the hospitality, and everything else. 

The talk is Birmingham talk. The wag of the party, with 
bitterness in bis heart, having just quitted his laundress, who 
is dunning him for her bill, is firing oflf good stories ; and 
the opposition wag is furious tiiat he cannot get an innings. 
Jawkins, the great conversationalist, is scornful and indignant 
with the pair of them, because he is kept out of court. Young 
Musaulel, that cheap dandy, is talking Fashion and Almack's 
out of the Morning Post, and disgusting his neighbour, Mrs. 
Fox, who reflects that she has never been there. T*he widow is 
vexed out of patience, liecausc her daughter Maria has got a 
place beside young Cambric, the jK'rmiless curate, and not by 
C'oloncl Gpldmorc, the rich widower from India. The Dfx:lor's 
wfe i.s sulky, because* she has not been led out before the 
barrister's lady ; old Doctor Cork i.sgnuub]ing at the wine, and 
Outtleton sneering at the cookery. 

And to think that all these people might be so happy, and 
easy, and friendly, were they brought together in a natural un- 
pretentious way, and but for an unhappy passion for peacocks' 
feathers in England. Gentle shades of Marat and Robespierre 1 
when I see how all the honesty of society is corrupted among us 
by the mi.serable fashion-worship, 1 feel as angry as Mrs. Fox 
just mentioned, and rc^ady to order a general battue of peacocks*. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

So\nc Continental Snobs, 

Now that 5wptember has come, and all our Parliamentary duties 
are over, perhaps no class of Snobs arc in such high feather as 
the Continental Snobs. I w'atch these daily as they commence 
their migrations fre m the beach at I'olkestone. I see shoals of 
them depart (not perhaps without an innate longing too to quit 
the Island along w'ith those happy Snobs). Farewell, dear 
firiksnds, 1 say : you little know that the individual who regards 
yoU firom the beach is your friend and historiographer and 
brotb^. 
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1 went to-day to see our excellent friend Snooks, on board the 
** Queen of the French ; many scores of .Snobs were there on the 
deck of that fine ship, inarching forth in their pride and bravery. 
They will be at Ostend in four hours ; they will inundate Xho 
Continent next week ; they will carry into far lands the famous 
image of the British Snob. I .shall not sec them-~bui am with 
them in spirit ; and indeed there is hardly a c(?untry in the 
known and civilised world in which thtjsc e>es have not beheld 
them. 

I have setMi .Snobs, in pink coats .and hunting-boots, scouring 
over the Canipagna of Rome ; .and have heard their oaths and 
their well-known slang in the galleries of the Vatican, and under 



the shadowy arches of the ('oIo'»scum. I luivc met a Snob On a 
dromedary in the desert, and jiicknicking under the Pyramid of 
Cheops. I like to think how many gall.ant British Snobs there 
are, at this minute of wiiting, pushing their heads out of every 
window in the courtyfu-d of " Mcurice's ” in the Rue de RivoU ; 
or roaring out, “Garsong, dii pang," “Carson, du vang or 
swaggering down the Toledo at Napltis ; or even how many will 
t)e on the look-out for .Snooks on Ostend Pier,— for Snooks, and 
the rest of the Snobs on board the “ Queen of the French.*' 
Ixiok at the Marquis of Carahiis and his two carriages. My 
I.Ady Marchioness conics on board, looks round with that happy 
air of mingled terror and iinpc‘ilincnce which distinguislies her 
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Ladyshif), and rushes to her carriage, for it is impossible that^slie 
should mingle with the other Snobs on deck. There she .sits, 
and will be ill in private. I’he strawberry leaves on her chariot- 
panels are engraved on her Ladyship's heart. If slie were going 
to heaven instead of to Ostend, I rather think she would expect 
lo have des places riservies for her, and w'ould send to order the 
be^t rooms. A courier, with his money-bag of ofhee round his 
Moulders — a huge scowling footman, whose dark pepper-and- 
salt livery glistens with the heraldic insignia of the Caraba&es — 
a brazen-looking, tawdry I'rcnch femme de chamhre (none but a 
female pen can do justice to that wonderful tawdry toilette of the 
lady’s-maid en 7>oya{,v) - and a niiserdblc dame dc cflfnpaxnie, are 
ministering to the wants of her Ladyship and her King Charles’s 
spaniel. They are rushing h) and fro with eau-de-(?ologne, 
pockel-handkcrchiefb, which are all fringe and cipher, and pop- 
ping mysterious cushions behind and before, and in every avail- 
able corner of tlu* earriug<‘. 

The little Marquis, her husband, is walking about the deck in 
a bew'ildered manner, with a lean clauglitor on each arm : the 
carroty-tufted hope of the family is alnwly smoking on the fore- 
deck in a travelling costume checked all over, and in little lacqucr- 
tipped jean boots, and a shirt embroidered with pink boa-con- 
strictors. What is it that gives ira\olling Snobs sucli a marvel- 
lous propensity to rush into a costume? Why should a man not 
travel in a coat, At., but tliink proper to dress himself like a 
liarlcquin in mourning? See, even young Aldermanbury, the 
tallow Vncrchant, who has just stepped on board, has got a 
travelling-drc.ss gaping ,all over witJi pockets ; and little 'I’om 
Tapeworm, the lawyer's clerk out of the City, who ha^ hut ihrc«* 
weeks' leave, turns out in gaiters and a brand-new' shooting- 
jacket, and must let the moustaches grow on his little snuffy 
upper lip, forsooth I 

Pompey Hicks is giving elaborate directions lo his servant, 
and asking loudly, “Davis, where’s the dwessing-case ? " and 
** Davis, you’d best lake the pistol-case into the cabin.*' Little 
Pompey travels wiJi a dressing-case, and without a beard ; whom 
fc» going to shoot with his pi.stols, who on earth can tell ? and 
what he is to do with his servant but wait upon him, I am at a 
loss to conjecture. 

Lopk at honest Nathan Houndsditch and his lady, an^ their 
little son. What a noble air of blazing contentment illuminates 
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the features of those Snobs of Eastern race ! What a toilette 
lioundsditeb's is ! What rings and chains, what goM-headed 
canes and diamonds, what a tuft the rogue has got to his chin 
(the rogue ! he will never spare himself any cheap enjoyment 1). 
Little Houndsditch has a little cane with a gilt head and little 
mosaic ornaments — altogether an extra air. As for the lady, she 
is all the colours of the rainbow : she has a pink parasol with a 
white lining, and a yellow bonnet, and an emerald-green shawl, 
and a shot-silk ptdissc ; and drab boots and rhubarb-coloured 
gloves ; and parti -coloured glass buttons, ex[>anding from the 
size of a fourpenny-piece to a crown, glitter and twiddle all down 
tlic front of her gorgeous costume. I have said bttfore, I like' to 
look at “the Peoples’* on llieir gala days, they are so pictu- 
resquely and outrageously splendid and happy. 

Yonder conics C'aptain Bull : spick and span, tight and trim ; 
who travels for four or six months every year of his life ; who does 
not commit himself by luxury of raiment or insolence of demea- 
nour, but I think is as grtrai a Snob as any man oh iKiard. Bull 
passes the season in London, sponging for dinners, and sleeping 
ill a garret nc?ir his C'iub. Abroad, he has been everywhere ; he 
knows the best wine at every inn in every capital in Europe, 
lives with the best English company there ; has seen every palace 
and picture-gallery from Madrid to Stockholm ; sjxzaks an 
abominable little jargon of half-a-dozen languages*— and knows 
nothing— nothing. Bull hunts tufts on the Continent, and is a 
>ort of amateur courier. He will .scrape acquaintance with old 
1 'arabas before they make Ostend ; and will remind his Lordship 
that he met him at Vienna twenty years ago, or gave him a glass 
-of Schnai^jss up the Kighi. Wc have said Bull knows nothing ! 
be knows the birth, arms, and pedigree of all the Peerage, has 
poked his little eyes into every one of the carriages on board — 
their panels noted and their crests surveyed ; he knows all the 
C'oiitmental stories of English scandal— how Count Towrowski 
ran oflf with Miss Baggs at Naples — how very thick Lady Smig- 
smag was with young Cornichon of the P'rench Legation at 
Florence— the exact amount which Jack Deuceace won of Bob 
Greengoose at Baden — what it is that made the Staggs settle on 
the Continent : the sum for which the O’Goggarty estates are 
mortgaged, &c. If he can’t catch a lord, he will hook on to a 
naronet. or else the old wretch will catch hold of some beardless 
young stripling of fashion, and show him “ life '* in various and 
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amiable and inaccessible quarters. Faugh ! the old brute ! If 
•he has every one of the vices of the most boisterous youth, at least 
he is comforted by having no conscience. He is utterly stupid, 
but of a jovial turn. He believes himself to be quite a respectable 
member of society : but perhaps the only good action he ever did 
in his life is the involuntaiy one of giving an example to he 
avoided, and showing what an odious thing m the social picture 
is that hgurc of the debauched old man who passes through life 
rather a decorous Silenus, and dies some day in his garret, alone, 
unrepenting, and unnoted, save by his astonished heirs, who hnd 
that the dissolute old miser has left money behind him. See I he 
is up to old Carahiis already ! I told you he would. 

Yonder you see the old I^dy Mary MacScrew, and those 
middle-aged young women her daughters ; thf^y are going to 
cheapen and haggle in Be-lgium and up the Rhine until they 
meet with a b<jarding-lK»iise where they can live upon less 
board-wages than her L;ulyship p.iys her footmen. Hut .she 
will exact and receive considerable respect from the British 
Snobs located in the watering-place which she selects for her- 
summer residence, being the daughter of the Earl of Haggis^ 
toun. 'I'hat broad-shouldered buck, with the great whiskers 
and the cleaned Nvhite kid-gloves, is Mr. Phelim Clancy of 
Poldoodystown : he calls himself i\tr. De Clancy ; he endeavours 
to disguise his native brogue with the richest superposition of 
English: and if you play at billiards or ^n7?i^ with him, the 
chances are that you will win the iir.st game, and he the seven 
or eight games ensuing. 

That overgrown lady with the four daughters, and the young 
dandy from the University, her son, is Mrs! Kew.sy, thte eminent 
barrister's lady, who would rather die than not be m the fashion. 
She has the " Peerage” in her carpel -bag, you may be sure; 
but she is altogether cut out by Mrs. Quod, the attorney’s wife, 
whose carriage, with the apparatus of rumbles, dickeys, and* 
imperials, scarcely yields in splendour to the Marquis of Cara- 
bas’s own travelling-chariot, and whose courier has even bigger 
whiskers, and a la gcr morocco money-bag than the Marquis's 
own travelling gentleman. Remark her well : she is talking to 
Mr. Spout, the new Member for Jaw borough, who i.s going out 
to inspect the operations of the Zollverein, and will put some 
vtty severe questions to Lord Palmerston next session upon 
England and her relations with the Prussian-blue trade« the 
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Naples-soap trade* the German-tinder trade, &c. Spout will 
patronise King Leopold at Brussels; will write letters froni 
abroad to the Jawiorough Independent ; and in his quality of 
Member du Parliamong Britannique^ will expect to be invited 
to a family dinner with every sovereign whose dominions he 
honours with a visit during his tour. 

'Fhe next persort is but hark ! the bell for shore is ringing, 

and, shaking Snooks's hand cordially, we rush on to the pier, 
waving liim n farewell as the noble black ship cuts keenly 
tlirougb the sunny azure waters, bearing a\Nay that cargo of 
Snobs outward bound. 


CHAPTHR XXIX. 

Conliuculal Smfbhcry continued. 

We arc accustometl to laugh at the French for their braggadocio 
propensities, and intolerable \aniiy about “ la France, la gloirc, 
I'Enipereur,” and the like; and yet I think in my heart that 
the British .Snob, for conceit and solf-suificiency and braggartism 
in his way, is witliout a parallel. I'here is always something 
uneasy in a hrcnclnnan's conceit. I lo brags with so much fury, 
shrieking, and gesticulation —yells out “o loudly that the Fran9ais 
is at the head of ei\ilisaiion, the ctnitre of thought, &c. — that 
one can’t but sec the pool fellow has a lurking doubt in his own 
mind that he not the wonder he jrrofesses lo be. 

About the I3titish Snob, on ilir contrary, there is commonly 
no noise, no bluster but the calmness of profound conviction. 
We arc better than all the world ; we don't ([iiestioii the opinion 
at all: it's an axiom. And when a Frenchman bellows out, 
“La France, Monsieur, U France cst it la tele du mondc 
civilisd ! " wre laugh gocKl naliiredly at the frantic poor devil. 
VV'e are the first-chop of the world ; we know the fact so well 
m our secret hearts, that a claim sot up elsewhere is simply 
ludicrous. My dear brother reader, say, as a man of honour, 
if you are not of this opinion. Do you ihhik a Frenchman 
your equal ? You don't — you gallant British Snob — ^you know 
you don’t : no more, perhaps, docs the Snob your humble ser- 
vant, brother. 

And 1 am inclined to think it is ^is conviction, and the 
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consequent bearing of the EngHshman towards the foreigner 
whom be condescends to visit, — ^this confidence of superiority 
which holds up the head of the owner of every English hat-box 
from Sicily to St. Petersburg, that makes us so magnificently 
hated throughout Europe as we are ; this — more than all our 
little victories, and of which many Frenchmen and Spaniards 
have never heard— this amazing and indomitable insular pride, 
which animates my Lord in his travelling -carriage as well 
John in the rumble. 

If you read the old Chronicler of the French wars, you find 
precisely the same chanictcr of the Englishman, and Henry V.*s 



people behaved with just the cool domineering manner of our 
gallant veterans of France and the Peninsula. Did you never 
hear Colonel Cutler and Major Slasher talking over the war 
after dinner? or Captain Boarder describing his action with 
the Indomptable ’* ? " Hang the fellows, " says Boarder, * * their 
practice was very g iod. 1 was beat off ihn e times before I took 
her.** “Cuss those carabineers of Milhaud’s!'* says Slasher, 
'* what work they made of our light cavalry ! *' implying a sort 
of surprise that the Frenchmen should stand up against Britons 
at all ^ a good-natured wonder that the blind, mad, vain-glorious, 
brave poor devils should actually lia\e the courage to resist 
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an Englishman. legions of such Englishmen are patronising 
Europe at this moment, being kind to the Pope, or good- 
natured to the King of lioiland, or condescending to inspect 
the Prussian reviews. Wfien Nicholas came here, who reviews 
a quarter of a million of pairs of moustaches to his breakfast 
every morning, wo took him off to Windsor and showed him 
two whole regiments of six or eight hundred Britons apiecci 



VSIGOtNS AT MOMIU 


with an air as much as tu say. — “ There, rny boy, look at that, 
Tliose are Englishvien, those arc, and your master whenever 
you please," as the nursery song says. The British Snob is long 
long past scepticism, and can afford to laugh quite good- 
humouredly at those conceited Yankees, or besotted little French- 
men, who set up as models of mankind. They forsooth ! 

I have been led into these remarks by listening to gn old 
follow at the Hotel du Nord, at Boulogne, and who is evidently 
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of the SKsber sort. He came down and seated himself at the 
breakfast-table, with a surly scowl on his salmon-coloured 
bloodshot face, strangling in a tight, cross-barred cravat ; his 
linen and his appointments so perfectly stiff and spotless that 
everybody at once recognised him as a dear countryman. Only 
our port-wine and other admirable institutions could have pro- 
duc<^ a figure so insolent, so stupid, so gentlemanlike. After 



Wir.OI.VS AT ROIJLOCNR. 

a while our attention w’as railed to lum by his ro.aring out, in 
a voice of plethoric fury, " O ! ” 

Kverybody turned round at the conceiving the Colonel 
to he. as his countenance denoted him, in intense pain; but 
the waiters knew better and, instead of being alarmed, brought 
the Colonel the kettle. “O," it appears, is the French for 
hot-water. The Colonel (though he despises it heartily) thinks 
speaks the language remarkably well. Whilst he was 
uihausting his smoking tea, which went rolling and gurgling 
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down his throat, and hissing over the "hot coppers” of that 
respectable veteran, a friend joined him, with a wizened face 
and very black wig, evidently a Colonel too. 

The two warriors, waggling their old heads at each other, 
presently joined breakfast, and fell into conversation, and we 
ijad the advantage of hearing atK>ut the old war, and some 
pleasant conjectures as to the next, which they considered 
imminent. They psha’d the Fr(*nch flf'ct ; they {)Ooh-pooh'd 



the French commercial marine ; they showed how, in a war, 

there would be a cordon {*' cordong, by ”) of steamers along 

our coast, and *' by ready at a minute to land anywhere 

on the other shore, to give lhi» French as good a thrashing as 
they got in the last war, *' by .*’ In fact, a rmnbling can- 

nonade of oaths was fired by the two veterans dunng the whole 
of their conversation. * 

' 'rherc was a Frenchman in the room, but as he had not 
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been above ten years in London, of course he did not speak th<^ 
language^ and lost the benefit of the conversation, ** But. O 
my Country ! '* said I to myself. **it's no wonder that you are so 
beloved ! If I were a Frenchman, how I would hate you ! 

Tl}!!! brutal, ignorant, pt'evish bully of an Englishman is 
showing himself in every city of Europe. One of the dullest 
creatures under heaven, he goes trampling l•'u^ope under fool, 
shouldering his way into galleries and cathedrals, and bustling 
into palaces with his buckram uniform. At clnircli or theatre, 
gala or picture-gallery, his face never varies. A thousand 
delightful sights pjus before his bloodshot etes, and don't 
iiffect him. ('oiintlrss brilliant scenes of life and manners are 
shown him, but never move him. lie goes to ehurch, and 
calls the pr.\cliccs there degiading and sui>»Tstjtjous ; as if 
his altar was the only one that was .acceptablf*. He goes to 
picture-galleries, and is more ignorant about Art than a French 
shoebktck. Art, Nature pa^s, and there is no dot of admiration 
in his stupid eyes ; nothing moves him, except when a v<?ry great 
man conics his way, and then the rigid, proud, self-confident, 
inflexible British Snob can be as humble as a flunkey and as 
supple os a harlequin. 


CHAPTl-R XX.K. 

Snobs on the Conlincnl. 

*‘\Vhat is the use of I.ord Rosse’s telescope?" my friend 
Panwiski exclaimed the other day. “ It only enables you to 
see a few hundred thousands of miles farther. W'hat were 
thought to he mere nebul.v, turn out to be most perceivable 
starry systems ; and beyond these, you see other nebiilie, which 
a more jxiwerful glass will show to be stars, again ; and .so they 
go on glittering and winking away into eternity." With which 
my friend Pan, heaving a great sigh, as if confevsing his inability 
to look Infinity in the face, .sank hack resigned, and swallowed 
a large bumper of claret. 

I {who, like other great men, have but one idea) thought to 
myself, that as the stars arc, so arc the Snobs . - the more you gaze 
upon those luminaries, the more you beliold— now nebulously 
oongregaled— now faintly distinguishable— now brightly defined 
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— ^until they twinkle oif in endless blazes, and fade into the 
immeasurable darkness. 1 am but as a diild playing on the 
sea^shore. Some telescopic philosopher will arise one day. 
some great Snol)ononier. to find the laws of the great science 
'which we are now merely playing with, and to define, and Settle, 
and classify that which is at present but vague theory, and loose 
though elegant assertion. 

Yes : a single eye can but tmee a very few and simple 
varieties of th<‘ enormous universe of Snobs. I sometimes 
think of appealing to the public, and calling together a congress 
of MT’a/is, such as met at Southampton— each to bring fais 
contributions and read his papt^r on the Great Subject. For 
what can a single poor few do. even with the subject at present 
ill hand? Fngli.sh Snobs on the (ontinent — though they are 
a hundred thousand times less numerous than on their native 
island, yet even these few are too many. One can only fix a 
Sslray one here and iIutc. The individuals an; caught — the 
thousands cscaix*. 1 have noted down but three whom I have 
met with in my walk thi> morning through this pleasant marine 
city of Houlogne. 

'riiere is the JCnglisli l^aff Snob, that frequents es/aminefs and 
svho is heard yelling, ** We won't go home till morn- 
ing ! " and startling tin; midnight echoes of quiet Continental 
towns with shrieks of J'.nglidi slang. 'Fhe boozy unshorn wretch 
is seen hovering round quays as packets .arrive, and tippling 
drams in inn-bars where he gets creoit. He talks French with 
slang familiarity: he and liis like qmic pwple the debt-priions 
on the Continent. He plays piioi at the billiard-houses, and 
m.ay be seen t'ngaged at canls .atuJ ilominoe^ of forenoons. 
His signature is to lie seen on countless hills of exchange; it 
bidonged to an honourable family once, very likely; for the 
lOnglish Raff most probably lx;gan by being a gentleman, and 
has a fathoi* over the water who is ashamed to ht?ar his name. 
Ho has cheated the old * governor*’ repeatedly in better days, 
.ind swindled his sisters of thedr portions, and lobbed bis 
younger brothers. Now' he is living on his wife's jointure : she 
is hidden away in some dismal garret, patching shabby finery 
and cobbling up old clothes for her children — the most mise* 
ruble and slatternly of women, 

Oi sometimes the p<x^r woman and her daughters go about 
timidly, giving lessons in Hnglish and music, or do embroidery 
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and \vork under-hand, to purchase the means for the poi-au^feu; 
while Raff is swaggering on the quay, or tossing ofF glasses of 
cognac at the cafi. The unfortunate creature has a child still 
every year, and her constant hypocri-'^y is to try and make her 
girls Iwlieve that their father is a rcs{)ectable man, and to huddle 
him out of the way when the brute comes home drunk. 

Those poor ruined souls get together and have a society of 
their own, the which it is very affecting to watch— those tawdry 
pretences at gentility, those flimsy attempts at gaiety ; those 
woeful sallies ; that jingling old piano ; 
oh, it makes the heart sick to .s»;e anr] 
hear them. As Mrs. Raff, with he** 
company of pale d-iughtcrs, gives a 
penny tea to Mrs. Diddler, they talk 
abtiut bygone times and* the tine so- 
ciety they kept and they sing feeble* 
songs out of tattered old music-books , 
and while engaged m this sort of 
entertainment, in comes Captain Raft 
with his greasy hat on one side, ami 
straightway the whole of the dismal r 
room reeks with a mingled odour of 
smoke and spirits. 

Has not everybody w'lio has lived 
abroad met Captain Raff? His name 
is proclaimed, cv(*ry now and then, by 
Mr. Sheriff’s Officer Hemp ; and .about 
Bolougne, and Paris, and Briesscls, 
there arc so many of his sort that Twill 
lay a wager that I shall be accnsi*d of 
gross personality for showing him up. 

Many a less irreclaimable villain is transported ; many a more 
honourable man is at present at the treadmill , and although 
we arc the noblest, greatest, most religious, and most moral 
people in the world, I w'ould still like to know where, except 
in the-United Kingdom, debts arc a matter of joke, and making 
tradesmen “suffer' a sport that gentlemen own to? It is 
dishonourable to owe money in France. You never hear people 
in other parts of Europe brag of their swindling ; or see a pnson 
in a large Continental town w'hich is not more or less peopled 
with English rogues. 
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A still mote loathsome rind dangerous Snob than the above 
transparent and passive scamp, is frequent on the continent of 
Europe, and my yonii" Snob friends who are travelling thither 
should be especi.'illy warned against him. Captain Legg is a 
genlletniin, like Raff, though perhaps of a belter degree. He 
has robbed his family too, but of a great deal more, and has 
boldly dishonoiircrl billi for thousands, where Raff has been 
boggling ovKf the ehini'^y conveyance of a Ion-pound note, 
^-egg is always at tlr; best inn, with the finest w.iistcoats and 
moustaches, or tearing aliout in the flasliest of biitzkas, while 
poor Raff is tipsifynig lnin‘'elf with spirits, and .smoking cheap 
tobaceo. It is amazing to think that l.egg, so often shown up. 
and known evi'rywhere, is flourishing yet. He would .sink into 
utter ruin, but for tlie constant and ardent Jove of giailihty that 
distinguishes the Knghsh Snob. T here ts many a young fellow 
of the middle ekisscs who must know Legg to be a rogue and a 
cheat ; and yet from his desire to bt* m the fashion, and hks 
admiration of up top swi 11^, and from his ambition to air him- 
Si If by the .suit' of a l.our*^ <on, will let I. egg make an income 
out of him ; content to pay, so long as he can enjoy that society. 
Many a worthy fatle'r of a lamily, when he hoars that hts son is 
riding about with Captain I. egg, Lord Levant’s son, is rather 
pleased that young Ilopetul slmnld be in such good company. 

Ix*gg and his fnend, Major Macer, in.ikc professional tours 
through I’uiofie, .ind are to lx: lound at the right places at the 
right line. Laa year 1 heard how iiiy young acquaintance. 
Mr, Mu/t, from Oxfonl, going to see a Jiitle life at a Carnival 
ball at Van's, was accosted by an KrigiLslirnan who did not 

know a word of the d d language, and hearing Muff .speak 

it so admirably, licgged him to interpret to a waiter with whom 
there was a dispute about refreshments. It w'as quite a comfort, 
the stranger said, to see an honest English face ; and did Muff 
know where there was a good place for supper? So those two 
went to supper, and who should come in, of all men in the world, 
but Major Maevr? And so Ix-gg introduced Macer, and so 
there came on a little intimacy, and ihrec-card loo, &c. &c. 
Year after year scores of Muffs, in various places in the world* 
are victimised by Legg and Macer. T*he story is so stale, the 
trick of .seduction so entirely old and clumsy, that it is only a 
wonder people can lx; taken in any more: but the tempiatioifs 
of vice and gentility together arc too much for young Engluth 
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Snol>s, and those simple young victims arc caught fresh every 
day. Though it is only to be kicked and cheated by men of 
fashion, your true British Snob will present himself for the 
iionour. 

I need not allude here to that very common Brili'^h Snob, who 
makes desperate efforts at lx.*coming intimate with the great 
Continental ju-istocracy, such as old Rolls, the baker, who has 
set up his quarters in the Faubourg Saint Germain, and will 
receive none but (‘arlisis, and no Kicnch gentleman under the 
rank of a Marquis. We can all of us laugh at that fellow’s pre- 
tensions well enough— we who tremble belore a great man of 
our own nation. Hut, a*^ you say. my brave and Jionest John 
Hull of a Snob, a French Marquis of twenty descents is very 
different from an Fngle-h IVcr ; and pack of beggarly ticrnian 
and Italian Fuer-^ttn and I’nncipi awaken the scorn of an 
honest-minded Hn'ion. Hut our arisiocnu y !- -that's a vf‘ry 
different matter. I’hgy are the real leaders of the world— the 
real old ongmal-and no mistake nobility. Off with your enp, 
Snob ; down on your knees, Snob. an<l truckle. 


CflAFTirK x.Kxr. 

On u'me Country Snohs. 

IRKI) of tile tovm, where the .sight 
c»f the dosed shutters of the nobility, 
my friends, m.ikes iny heart sick in 
iny walks ; afraid almost to sit in 
those vast Pall Mall .sdiiudes, the 
< lubs, and of annoying tiie Club 
waiters, who might, 1 lliought, lx* 
going to shoot in the country but 
for me, 1 determined on a brief tour 
m the province^., and paying some 
visits m the country which w’crre long 
due. 

My first vi:,it was to iny friend 
Major Ponio (Il.P. of the Horse 
Marines), in Mangelwiirzelshire. The Major, in his little 
phaeton, was in waiting to lake me up at the station. The 
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vehide was not certainly splendid, but such a carriage as would 
accommodate a plain man (as Ponto said be was) and a nume- 
rous family. We drove by beautiful fresh fields and green 
hedges, through a cheerful English landscape ; the htgh-roadr 
as smooth and trim as the way in a nobleman's park, was 
charmingly chequered with cool shade and golden sunshine. 
Rustics in snowy smock-frocks jerked their hats oft' smiling as 
we passed. Children, with cheeks as red as the apples in the 
orchards, bobbed curtseys to us at the cottage doors. Blue 
church spires rose here and there in the distance ; and as the 
buxom gardener's wife opened the while gate at the Major's 
little ivy-covered lodge, ;irid we drove through the neat planta- 
tions of firs and evfrgret?ns. up to the house, my bosom felt a 
joy ami elation which 1 thought it was imjxissible to experience 
in the smoky atmosphere of a town. Here," I mentally ex- 



chiiined, "is all peace, plenty, happiness. IIitcT shall be rid 
of Snobs, 'riiere c.jn be nonr in this cliarming Arcadian spot.” 

Stripes, the Major’s man (formerly corporal in his gallant 
corps), rtjceived my portmanteau, and an elegant little present, 
which I had brought from town ;i;> a pcacc-offcring to Mrs. 
Ponto; viz., a cod and oysters from (.Jrove’s, in a hamper 
about the size of a coffin. 

Ponto’s house (“The Evergreens” Mrs. P. has christened 
it) is a perfect Paradise of a place. It is all over creepers, and 
bow-windows, and verandahs. A wavy lawn tumbles up and 
down all round it, with flower-beds of wonderful shapes, and 
zigzag gravel walks, and beautiful but damp shrubberies of 
myrtles and glistening laurustinc',, which have procured it its 
change of name. It w*as called Little Bullock's Pound in old 
Doctor Ponto's time. 1 had a mow of the pretty grounds, and, 
the stable, and the adjoining village and church, and a great 
park beyond, from the windows of the bedroom whhher Ponto 
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conducted me. It was the yeilow bedroom, the freshest and 
pleasantest of bedchambers ; the air was fragrant with a large 
bouquet that was placed on the urri ting' table ; the linen was 
fragrant with the lavender in which it had been laid ; the chint/ 
hangings of the bed and the big sofa were, if not fragrant with 
flower?, at least painted all over with them ; the penwiper oji 
the table was the imitation of a double dahlia ; and there was 
accommodation for my watch in a sunflower on the mantelpiece. 
A scartet leaved crc'cpcr came curling over die window's, througli 
which the setting sun was injuring a flood of golden light. It 
was all flowers and freshness. Oh. how unlike those black 
chimney-pots in St. Alban's Place, Txmdon, on which these 
weary eyes are accustomed to look. 

“ It must be all happint*sh hero, I^onto." said I, flinging 
myself down into the snug A’rvM’, and inhuluig such, a delicious 
draught of country air as all the millejh'urs of Mr, Atkinson's 
shop cannot impart to any the most e.xpcnsive pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 

Nice place, isn’t it "i " said Ponto. " Quiet and unpretending. 
I like everything quiet. You’ve not brought your valet wiili 
you? Stripes will arrange your drossing-things ; ” and that 
functionary, entering at the same time, proceeded to gut my 
portmanteau, and to layout the Jack kerseymeres, "the ricli 
cut velvet Genoa waistcoat," the white choker, and other polite 
articles of evening costume, with great gravity and despatch. 
" A great dinner-party," thinks I to myself, seeing these pre- 
parations (and not, perhaps, displeased at the idea that some oi 
the best people in the neighbourhood were coming to sec me). 
"Hark, there's the first bell ringing!" said Ponto, moving 
away ; and, in fact, a clamorous harbinger of victuals began 
clanging from the stable turret, and announced the agreeable 
fact that dinner would appear in half-an-hour. "If the dinner 
i» as grand as the dinner-bell," thought I, "faith, I’m in good 
quarters I " and had leisure, during the half-hour’.s interval, not 
only to advance my own person to the utmost polish of elegance 
which it is capable c receiving, to admire the pedigr* e of the 
Pontos hanging over the chimney, and tlie l^onio crest and arm.s 
ernblasoned on the wash-hand basin and jug, but to make a 
thousand reflection.s on the happiness of a country life — upon the 
innocent friendliness and cordiality of rustic intercourse ; and to 

for an opportunity of retinng, like Ponto, to my own fields, 

R 
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to iny own vine and fip-tree, with a placens uxor in my domus, 
and a hulf-score of sweet young plecJges of affection sporting 
round my f>nterual ktice- 

Clang ! At ih<* end of iImi thirty minutes, dinner-bell number 
two pealed frcun the adjacent turret. 1 hastened downstairs, 
expecting l(j find a scon* ol healthy country folk in the drawing- 
room. rhere was only one perion there ; a tall and Roman- 
nosed lady, gli.-.U‘nng over with bugles, in deep mourning. She 
rose, advanced two sti-ps, made .a majestic curtsey, during w'hich 
.ill the bugles in h'*r awful luvul drcss began to twiddle and 
(juiver— anrf Ihi'n saaJ, “Mr, .Snob, wc are very happy to see 
you at tin; Kvergnv ns." and heaved a great sigh. 

'Ibis, then, w.is Mrs. Major I'oiito; to whom, making my 
very best bow, 1 repbed. that I was vtry proud to make her 
acquaintance, as also th.if of ‘^o charming a place as the Ever- 
greens, 

Another si.gh. “ We are distaiilly related, Mr. Snob,” said 
she, shaking her melancholy head. * ‘ Pex^r dear I .ord Rubadud. " 

“ Oh ' ” -aid I ; not knowing wiiat the deuce Mrs. Major l^onto 
meant. 

“ Majoi (‘onto told rn<‘ tliat you were of the Leiceslcrshitr 
Snobs . .1 ve ry old f.tnuly, *uicl related to Lord Snobbington, wlio 
married Laura kubadub, who is ,a cousm of inin«, as was her 
jX)or dear f.ither, lor wliuin we are mourning. What a seizure ! 
only sixty three, nqd apoplexy quite unKnow'n until now in our 
family! bi life weiare in ileaib, Mr. Snob. Does Lady Snob- 
hingtoii bi ar the depiivauon well?” 

*' W'hv. really, ma'am, I- I don’t know,” I leplied, more and 
more confusid. 

Asslie w.^s ‘Speaking 1 heard a sort of cloop, by which well- 
known sounil 1 was awaie th.it M)melx)dy Wits opening a Ixjttlc 
ol wine, and Tonto entered, in .i huge while neckcloth, and a 
r.ilher shabby bhu k ‘ant. 

“My love," Mrs, Maior Tonto siiid to her husband, *'we 
were talking of our eou-in pmr flear Ixird Rubadub. His 
death has |>I.ieed '^oine of the first families in Kneland in mourn- 
ing. Does I .ady Rubadub keep the house in Ibll Street, do you 
kneav?" 

I didn't know ; but I '^lid, “ I lielieve she does," at a venture; 
anti, looking down to the drawmg-icx>ni table, saw the inevit- 
able. alKjminable, nianiac.'d, absurd, disgusting Peerage" open 
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on the table, interleaved Mith annotations, and open at the 
article Snobbington. ” 

" I^nncr is scr\'ed,” says Stripes, flinging open the door ; and 
I gave Nfrs. Major Ponto rny arm. 


ClIAPTini XXXII. 

A Viut lo tnwji* Couniry Stinhs, 

Of the dinner to whit h \\<* now Mt duwn, I am not going to be 
a severe ciiiic. The mahtjg.iny I hold to W inviolable; but 
this I will say, that I prHor i.luoryto Mar«^ala whvn I can gel it, 
and the latter wa^ ilu* \\ino of whu h 1 have no doubt I heard 
the i lot:>p " ju- ( In^fore dinnci . Nor was it particularly good of 
us kind ; however, Mrs M.i)or Ponto did not rvideritly know 
file difference, for '.he called dm liquor ArnotiUlkido during the 
ahole of the repast, and ilr.ink but hall a gla>s of it, le.iving the 
rest for the Major and his gue.st. 

Stripes wtu, in the livt'ry of the Ponu> family—a thought 
‘ abby, but gfjrgious in the fwtroini' — lots of magnificent 
'MUlfd lace, and livery buttons of .1 very nul.ible si/e. 'I he 
l>*nest fellows hands, 1 remarked, were very large and black; 
' a fine odour ol tlie stable was wafted about the room a.s he 
ed to and fro tn hi.', niinidtration. I should have preferred 
ean inaid' 5 er>ant, hut the Mins*ili()iis ol Lciiulonens are too 
..e>*te pcih.aps 011 these subjects ; and u laiihfiil John, after all, 
more genteel. 

iTom the circuni. stances of the dinner l>c*ing romjxised of 
sj'ig's head mock -turtle soup, (d pig’s fry and roast jib.s of jxirk, 
i am led to imagine that one of Ponlo '' black lfanii>shires had 
•ticn sacrificed a short time previous to my M’^il. It was an 
'cceUent and comfortable repast ; cjnly there jecn rather a sanic- 
ne.ss in it, certainly. I made a siinil.ir remark the next day. 

During the dinner Mrs. Ponto afked me many quesiionb regard- 
ing the nobility, my "elatives. “When I .ady Angelina Skeggs 
would come out ? and if the countess her mamma " (this was said 
with much archness and hc-hc-ing) “ .still wore that extraordinary 
purple hair-dye ? ” * * Whether my Lord C iutilebury kept, besides 
his French chef, and an English cordon-blcu for the roasts, 
ah Italian for. the confectionery?" “Who attended at I..ady 
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Clapperclaw's conversazioni?'* and **whcsther Sir John Cham- 
f»gnon*9 * Thursday Mornings * were pleasant ? '* * * Was U true 
that Lady Carabas» wanting to pawn her diamonds, found that 
they were paste, and that the Marquis liad disposfiid of them 
beforehand?" '*'How was it that Snufiin, the great tobacco- 
merchant, broke off the marriage which was on the tapis betwetm 
him and their second daughter ; and was it true that a mulatto 
lady c.^mc over from the Havannah and forbade the match?** 

*• Uix)n my word, Madam," 1 had begun, and was going on 
to say that I didn't know one word about all these matters 
which seemed 5,0 to interest Mrs. Major Ponto, when the Major, 
giving nu- a tread or slmiip with his large fool under the table, 
said — 

“ ('ome, come, Snob my boy, we are all tiled, you know. 
Wc knmu you're one of the fashionable people about town : we 
saw your name at Lady Clapperclaw's .w/Vd/j, and the Cham- 
pignon breakfasts ; and as for the Kubadubs, of course, as 
relations ’’ 

" Oh, of course, I dine there twice a week," I said ; and tljen 
I renienib<’red that my cousin, Humphry Snob, of the Middle 
Temple, a gr<Ml frequenter of genteel societies, and to have 
seen his name in the Morning Post at the tag-end of several 
pai'ty lists. So, taking the hint, 1 am at>hamed to say I indulged 
Mrs, Major Ponto with a deal of information about the first 
families in Kngland, .such as would astonish those great person- 
ages if they knew it. 1 described to her most accurately the 
three reigning U*autics of last .H*ason at Almack's : told her in 

confideucc that his Hrace the D of W was going to be 

married the day after his Statue was put up ; that his Crace the 

JD ofD,— was also alK)ut to load the fourth daughter of 

the Archduke Stephen to the hymeneal altar and t^ed to 
her, in a w'ord, just in the stjlc of Mrs. Gore's last fashionable 
novel. 

Mrs. Major was quite fascinated by tliis brilliant conversation. 
She began to trot out scraps of Trench, just foi all the world 
a.s they do in the novels ; and kissed her hsind to me quite 
graciously, telling me to como soon to caffy, ttng pu de Mustek 
V sij/ong-^mlh which she tripped off like an elderly fairy. 

“Shall 1 open a bottle of port, or do you ever drink such a 
thing as hollaiids anti water?" says Ponto, looking ruefully at 
me. This jwas a very different style of thing to what 1 bad been 
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led 10 «xpect from him at oiir smoking-room at the club : ^rhcre 
he swaggers about his horses and bis cellar : and slapping me 
on tlie sliouldcr used to say, Come down to Mangclwurzel^irc, 
Snob my boy. and Til give you as good a day's shooting and 
Jis good a g1ass»f clanU as any in the county.” — ** Well,” I 
said, ** I like hollands much better than port, and gin even better 
than bollands.” This was lucky. It uat gin; and Stripes 
brought in hot water on a splendid plated tray. 

The jingling of a harp and piano soon announced that Mrs. 
Ponto's pu dt'. had rornmt'nced, and the smell of 
the stable again nuering the diniiig“rcK>in, in the [jcrson of 
Stripes, .summoned us to itiffy and th(‘ Iillle concert. She 
beckoned me with a winning smile to tht‘ sola, on which she 
fnadc room for tiu*. and where we r{»nld command a fine view of 
the backs of the young l,ldle^ wliu were iKTforming the musical 
entertainment. \'ery broad backs tln'v were too, strictly 
according to the present moik. for crinoline or it.s substitutes is 
not an expensive luxury, and y<»ung people in the country can 
afford to be m the fashion at very tntling charges. Miss Kmily 
Ponto at the piano, and her iiaer Maria at that .soinewliat 
exphxled instrument the harp, were in light blue dresses that 
ICKjkcd all flounce, and .spread out like Mr. (ircen’s balloon 
when inflated. 

*’ Brilliant touch Emily has—whal a fine arm Maria’s is,” 
Mrs. Ponto remarked good iiaturodly, pointing out the merits 
of her daughters, and waving her own unn in such a way as to 
show' tliat she was not a. little satisfied with the beauty of that 
meml)er. I observed she ha<l about nine bracelets and bangles, 
consisting of ch.uus and padlockf^, the M.ijor’s miniature, and a 
variety of brass serpents with iiery ruby or tender iiinjuoise 
eyes, w'rithing up to her elbowr* almost, in the most profuse 
contortions. 

"You recognise those polkas? They were pl.'iycfl at Devon- 
shire House on the aad of July, the day of the grand fete.” So 
1 said yes — I knew 'cm quite mlim.'iioly ; and Iw-gan wagging my 
hiead s^s if in acknow' ^dgmenl of those oirl friends. 

• When the performance was concluded, I had the felicity of a 
presentation and conversation with the two tall and scraggy 
Miss Pontos ; and Miss Wirt, the govcniess, sal down to enter- 
tain us with variation.s on ‘*Sich a gettin' up Stairs.” They 
were detemiincd to be in the fashion. 
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For the performance of the Gettin' up Suirs,” I have no 
other name but that it was a siunner. First Miss Wirt, with 
great deliberation, played the original and lx*aiitifur melody, 
cutting it, as it were, out of the instrument, and firing off each 
note so loud, clear, and sharp, that 1 am sure l^tripes must have 
hc^fd it in the stable. 

*'What a finger!” says Mrs. Ton to ; and indeed it was a 
finger, as knotted ns a turkey's drumstick, and splaying all 
over the piano. When slio had banged imt the tune slowly, 
she began a different manner of “ Gcttm' up Stairs," and did so 
with a fury and .swiftness tjuite inereclible. She spun upstairs; 
she whirled upstairs ; she g.dlop<‘d upstairs ; she rattled up- 
stairs : and then having got tlie tune to the top landing, as it 
were, slie hurleil it down again shrieking to the l)Ottom floor, 
when; it sank in a crash as if exhaustetl by the breathless rapidity 
of ihcdchcent. 'rht‘n Miss Wirt played the '* Gettin' up Stairs" 
with the most pathetic and nivishing solemnity ; plaintive moans 
and sobs issued from the keys - you wept and trembled as you 
wore gettin* up .stairs. Miss Win’s hands seemed to faint and 
wail and die in variations ; again, and she went up with a savage 
clang and rusli of trumpets, as if Mi^s Wirt was storming a 
breach , and alth<mgli 1 know nothing of mu.sic, as I sat and 
listened with my mnuih ojhmi lo U.is wonderlu) display, rayrtr^ 
grow' cold, and I wonderctl the window*; chd not crack and the 
chandelier start out of the beam ai ih** sound of this eiirthqiiake 
of a jnee** td mu*^iv' 

** Glorious creature ! Kn tslie?” said Mrs Tonta — "Squirtz's 
favourite pupil - inestimable lo have siu h a creature. I..ady 
('arabas wouUl give her iwas for her ! A prodigy of accomplish- 
ments ! Thank you, Mi'>s Wirt ! ' — .Ami ilie young ladies gave 
a heave arnl a gasji of admiraiion— a deeji-breathing gushing 
sound, such as you lK*ar at eliurch when the sermon comes to a 
full stop. 

Miss Wirt put h«’r two great double-knuckled hands round a 
waist of her two jmpils, .and said, ‘'My dear children, I hope 
>011 will be able to [day it soon as well as your poor little 
governess. When 1 lived with the Dun-sinane.*:. it was tlie dear 
Duchess's favourite, and Lady Barbara and Lady Jane Macbeth 
learned it. It was while hearing Jane play that, I remember, 
that dear Lord Castletoddy first fell in love with her; and, 
'lliough lie is but an Irish Peer, wit It not more than fiflaen 
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thousand a year, I persuaded Jane to have him. Do you kno^' 
Castlctoddyi Mr. Snob?— round towers —sweet i)lacc— county 
Mayo, * Old Ix>rd Castletoddy (the present Ta»rd Ws-is then T,ord 
Inishowan) was a most eccentric old man —they say he was mad. 
I heard his Royal Highness the ptxir dear i)uke of Sussex* - 
{suck a man, my dears, but, alas ! addicted to smoking ! )— 1 
iiir^ud His Royal Highness say to the Marquis of Anglesey, * I 
am sure Castletoddy is mad !* but Iniishowan wasn't in marry- 
ing my swwt Jane, though the dear Hiild had ]>ut her ten 
thousand fKiunds ^our tout /#>///.*'>• /" 

“Most invahiiililc person.** whisptTcd Mi^. Major l*onto to 
me. “lias lived in the very highrsf ‘oriely." and J, who 
t.ave been accustomed to ‘jch* govenie'.-.es bullied m ihr world, 
was delighted to find thi> tme ruling the roast, .-ml to think 
that even the niaje‘'lic Mrs. I*4)iilo bent b**ic‘n* her. 

As for my pipe, so to sjv'uk. it went out at once, I hadn't 
a word to say against n W4)uni> who wun iniirnaie with every 
r)uches.s in tlie Red liook. She wasn't ilic lo^ebud, but she 
had been near it. She h.id rubbed shouhl'Ts with the great, and 
about these we talked all the evening inc« ‘'^anily, and about the 
fashions, and about the C'ouit until bt'd time came. 

“And are there Snobs m this Kly‘-iuni^" 1 exclaimed, jump* 
ing into the lavender- perfumed b d. IVmio’s .snoring bourned 
from the neighlx)uring bedrcxim in rc ply. 


CHAPTER XXXIU. 

On some Cviintfy Snobs. ^ 

Something like a Journal <jf the proc«*edings at the Evergreens 
may be interesting to those foreign readts-s of Punch who want 
to know the customs of an English genileinan’.s family and 
household. There’s plenty of lime to k«H'p tin* journal. Piano 
Strumming begins ■’t six o’clock in the inoruing ; ii lasts till 
breakfast, with but a minute's intermission, when the instrument 
changes hands, and Miss Emily praciiies in place of her sister 
Miss Maria. 

In fact, the confounded instrument never stops ; when the 
young ladies are at their lessoms, Mis.s Wiri hammers away at 
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those stunning variations, and keeps her magnificent finger in 
exercise. 

1 asked tliis great creature in what other branches of education 
she instructed her pupils? " 'llic modern languages," says she 
modestly; ** French, (.ieniian, Spanish, and Italian, Latin and 
the rurliincnts of Grx-ek if desin.d. fsnglish, of course; the 
practice of Lloeutiou. Geography, and Astronomy, and the Use 



of the Glote, Algebra (but cany as f.ir as quadratic equations) ; 
for the poor ignorant female, you know, Mr. Snob, cannot be 
exiieclcd to know cverytlnng. Ancient and Modern History no 
>oung woman ciin Ik» without : and of these I make my beloVcd 
pupils /fv/cv/ tnisinsscs. R^tany, Geology, and Mineralogy, 1 
consider as iimuscmcnts. And w iih those 1 assure you we manage 
to pA*>s the days at the ICvergroens not unpleasantly."^ ^ 

Only these, thought I — what an education I But I looked 
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ia one of Miss Ponto's manuscript song-books and found five 
faults of French in four words ; and in a waggish mood asking 
Miss Wirt whether Dante Algiery was so called because he was 
born at Algiers, received a smiling answer in the affirmative, 
which made me rather doubt about the accuracy of Miss Wirt’s 
knowledge. 

When the above little morning occupations are concluded, 
these unfortunate young women perform what they call Calis- 
thenic Exercises in the garden. 1 saw them to-day without any 
crinoline, pulling the garden -roller. 

Dear Mrs. Ponto was in the garden too, and as limp as her 
daughters; in a faderl bandcaii of hair, in a hat tercxl bonnet, 
in a holland pinafore, in pattens, on a hioken chair, .snipping 
leaves off a vine. Mr-^. I ’onto iiieasurch many yards about in 
an evening. Ye heavens ! what a guy .site is in tliat skeleton 
morning costume ! 

Ik'sides Stnpi's, iliey keep a In^y called 7‘hoinas t>r 'runimus. 
I'ummus works in the garden or about the pigsty and stable ; 
Thomas wears a page's costume of eniptive buttons. 

When auytKjdy calls, and Strip('.s is out of the way, Turnmas 
flings himsfdf like mad into 'nioinas’.s clothes, and coinc.s out 
metaniorphose<I like Harletiuiii in thi* pantomime. To-day, as 
Mrs. P. was cutting the gniix'-vme, .4S the young ladies were at 
the roller, down comes 'ruininus like a roaring whirlwind, with 
** Missus, Missus, thert‘.'& company coomm' ! ” Away scurry the 
young ladies from tlic roller, down comes Mrs. P. from the old 
chair, off flies I'ummus to change IiKs clothes, and in an incredibly 
short space of time Sir John Hawbuck, iny T-.ady Hawbuck, 
and Master Hugh Hawbuck arc introduced into the garden 
with brazen clTroniery by 'Phomas, who says, '* Please Sir Jan 
and iny l^ady to walk this year way: / kruno Mi.sbu.s is in the 
rose-garden.” 

And there, sure enough, she: was ! 

In a prf'tty little garden bonnet, with Ixuiuliful curling ringlets, 
with the smartest of aprons and the freshest of pearl -coloureci 
gloves, this amazing ^ oman w'as in the arms of her dearest 
Lady Hawbuck. “ Dearest Lady Hawbuck, how' good of you t 
Always among my flowers ! can't live away from them ! '* 

** Sweets to the sweet! hum — a-ha—a-liaw ! ” says Sir John 
Hawbuck, who piques himself on his gallantry, and says nothing 
witliout *‘a*huni'~a-ha— a-haw !’* 

1:2 
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“Whercth yaw pinnafaw?'* crici Master Hugh- *'lVe thaw 
you in it, over the walJ, didn’t we, i>a?’' 

'* Hum— a-ha- - a-ha\v !" burst out Sir John, drcaclfullyalarmed. 
*' Where's Ponto? Why wasn’t he at Quarter Sessions? How 
are his birds this ye;ii , Mrs. Pouio - have those Carabas pheasants 
done any harm to your whe.u? a-hum —a ha — a-haw I" and all 
this while he was making the most ferocious and desperate signals 
lo his youthful heir. 

''Well, she rf./M in lier pinnafaw, walhn't .she, ma?“ says 
Hugh, quite unabashed ; which question Lady Hawbuck turned 
,iway with :i suddi'ii <|uery regarding her dear darling daughters, 
and the enfant tetribie w.i'. reniov<'d by liis father. 

•‘I bojX‘ you weren't <listurlx*d by Iht* o:usic?" Ponto says. 
"My girls, you kimw, practise four hoiir5> a day, you know — 
must do it, you know— absc»lutely n(*ce«^sary. As for me, you 
know I’m an early man, anti in my f.um every morning at five — 
no, no laziness for me." 

Th(‘ facts are tlu*se. I'onto gix's {u sleep directly after dinner 
on entering the drawingroom, ami wakes up when the ladies 
leave off practice at liai. Prom seven till ten, and from ten till 
five, IS a very fair allow, nue of slumbi r for a man who says he's 
/lot a lazy nun. It is m\ f>rivatc* (.pinion that when Ponto rctin'S 
to wlut is called hn ‘'.Study," lu' sleeps t<x). Jle locks himself 
lip there daily twn hours with the new-n.ii>er. 

] saw' the Jfawbuik ' cene out of the .'Mmly, which commands 
the ganlen. It'.-, a curious tibji‘ci. ili.ii .Study. Poulo’s library 
mostly consists of boots, lie and .Stripes have important inter- 
views here of moiiiing>, wlien the pol.it(x\s are disipussed, or the 
fate of the calf ordained, or S(*nier.cc p.issed on the pig, &c. 
AH the Major's bills .ire docketed on llu' .Study table, atid dis- 
played like a lawyer's briefs Here, too, lie displayed his hooks, 
knives, and otlier gardeniM*; nous. In'- wiu^tlos, and strings of 
.spare buttons, ile ha*» a dr.iwer of (Mulless brow'u paper for 
parcels, and another containing a pnxhgious anti never-failing 
.supply of string. What .a nun can w'ant with so many gig- 
whips 1 can never conceive, nuse, and fishing-rods, and 
lan(ling-ncts. and spurs, and boot-trt'os, and balls for horses« 
and surgical implements for the siune, and favourite pots of 
^Umy blacking, with which he {>ai*iis hi.s own .shoos in the most 
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ehigant manpcr. and buckskin gloves stretched out on their 
trees, and his gorget, sash, and sabre of the Horse Marines, 
with his hrjot-hooks underneath in a trophy ; and the family 
meclicinc'chest, and in a corner the \cry rod with which Jie used 
to whip his son, Wellesley Ponto, when a boy (Wellesley never 
entered the "Study” but for that awful pr.rpnsel— all these, 
with Mogg’s "Road IVkjU,” the (ifirdcurr's Chnmiclt, and a 
backgammon -I joard, form the Mjjor\s library. Under Uie 
trophy there's a picture of Mrs. I'onio, iu a light blue dress 
and train, and no wan, when .she was fir^t married; a fox's 
brush lies over the frame, and *ene, to ktvp the du.sl off that 
work of at t. 

*'My library’s '.mall,*' s.iys Pi)nto. wjtli the mtjsl .unazing 
impudence, "but well S‘*l"eted. my bov -well selecti'd. I have 
been reading the * History of haigl.mil ‘ all the morning." 


CIIAPTI-K XXXIV. 

A Viiit to some Country Snobs. 

We had the fi -.h, winch, a> the kind re.ider may remendxir, 1 
had brought down m ;i dehent»‘ atamiion to Mrs. I’oiiio, to 
varicg.ate the repast t)f next tlav , ainl cod and oyster sauce, 
twice laid, salt cod and scolloped o\siers, fornud p.irls of the 
bill of hue until 1 began to hine> iliai tlM** Ponio l.imily, hUi* our 
late revered monarch (ieorge IJ., h.id a tancy for stah: fi*-)!. 
And about lliii tune, the pig being consumed, \\c bi'gan upon 
a sheep. 

But how' shall 1 forget the solemn ‘^pli ndoui of a second course, 
which was served up in great *'iaie by Siripcs in a sj1v»t dibh 
and cover, a napkih round hio diriy Ilnur, bs , and conasied of 
a landrail, not much bigger tlhin .a coipuli ni ‘ par row. 

"My love, will you take any g.unc,'*' ;.fus i*onto, w'ith 
prodigious graMty ; and stuck his fork into lli.ii little mouthful 
of an island in the .silvi - sea. Stripes, too. at inU rvals, d.' ibbled 
out the Marsala with a .solemnity which would hav<- done honour 
' to a Duke's butler. The Bannecide's duiiier to Shacal^ac was 
oidy one degree removed from these solemn bancjue.is. 

As there were plenty of pretty country places close by ; a 
comfortable country town, with good houses of gentlefolks ; a 
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besuttifttl old parsonage, close to the church whither we went 
(and where the Cfirabas family have their ancestral carved and 
roonumented Gothic and every appeamnee of good society 
in the neighbourhood, I rather wondered vve were not enlivened 
by the appearance of .some of the neighbours at the KvcrgreenSr 
and asked about them. 

*' We can't in our ix>sition of life — wc can't well associate with 
the attorney's family, jls I leave you to suppOhe,” says Mrs. 
Ponlo confidentially. — “Of course not," I answered, though ! 
didn't know why. “And the Doctor?" said I. 

“A most excellent wortliy creature," says Mr^. I*.; "‘saved 
Maria's leally a learned man; but what can one do ia 
one's po.-ition ? One may ask one’s medical man to one’s table 
certainly ; but bis f.iniily, my dear Mr. Snol) ! *’ 

“ Half-ado/en little Galli|Kit.s,'‘ interposed Miss Wirt, the 
governess: “ h<*, he, lie!" luid the young ladies laughed in 
chorus. 

*'Wc only live* with the county families," Miss Wirt* con- 
tinned, tossing ufi her head. “ 'rite Duke is abroad : wc are at 
feud with the ('araba>es; the Kingwouds don’t come down till 
Christmas : in fnef, iiolxHly'r* here till the hunting-season — 
|x>.s»tivcly nobody." 

" Wh<»se n the large red house just out^ich' of the town ?’* 

'• What ! ill** he, he, fie! 'i’hat purse-proud 

ex:-lincndr'i]i«'r. Mi, Yauiley, with the yellow livenes, and the 
wife in reil velvet? liow' tu// you, ii'y dear Mr. .Snob, lx? so 
satirical? 'l‘he imp'/rlinenee of iho^o i)»‘ople is really .something 
quite overwhelming. " 

** Well, then, there is tlie parson. Doctor (.'hrysostom. He's 
a gentleman, at any rate." 

At 1hi.s Mrs. Ponto looked at Mkss Wirt. After their eyes 
had met, and they had wagged ificir heads at each other, they 
looked up to the coiling. iSo did the young ladies. They thriUed. 

* I have since heard that this .arlaorratlr lady's falher WuS a livery, 
button maker in St. M.iriin's J.;inc ; where he met >Mih nnsfortunes, and 
hU U.^uehter acutiireU her ta-.ie hn licraldry. But it m.iy be told to h«r 
credit, that uut of her e:inun',;s 'he h.\s kept the bcdiM'dcnoId lK\nkropt 
111 threat comfirt and seerts-y .u IVntoiivillc ; and furnished her brother’ll 
oullii for the Cadetship which her p.\tr>t», l.oixi Swi^i^lebiggle, gave her 
when he was at the Board of Contrail. 1 have thi:» inforiuatiwi from a 
friend, '[‘o hear Miss Wirt herself, you would fancy that her papa wms 
a kvxhst'hild, and ih.'it the nuirket^ of £uropc were convulsed when ba 
went into the GasetU, 
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J t was evident I had said something very terrible. Another black 
sheep in the Church ! thought 1, with n little sorrow; for I 
■don't care to own that I have a respect for the cloth. “ 1 — I 
hope there’s nothing wrong?" 

** Wrong? " says Mrs. P. , clasping her hands with a tragic air. 
! " says Miss Wirt and tlio two girls, gasping in chorus. 

*• Well,” says I, “ I'm very sorry for it. I never saw a 
'nicer-looking old gentleman, or a better school, or heard a 
better sermon." ' 



He used to prc.ich tho'^e sermons jn a •■iirplicr." hissed out 
Mrs. Ponto., " lie’s a Piiseyiie, Mr. Snob." 

' “Heavenly powers!" fmxs 1, admiring the pun; iudour of 
these female theologian? ; and Sinpi-s came m wiih the lea. 
Ifs so weak that no wonder J’onto's 'drt-p i .n'l disiurlK'd by it. 

Of mornings we used to go out sho tting. Wr had Ponto's 
own fields to sjX3rt over (where we got tho landrail), and the 
oon-preserved part of the Hawbuck proiicrty and one evening 
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in a stubbi «2 of I^onto's skirting the Carabtis woods, we got 
among some pheasants, and had some real sport. I shotabra, 
T know, gi*eaily to my delight. Ikig it," says Ponlo, in rather 
a hurrictl manner : ** h( re's sornoliody coming." So I pocketed 
the bird. 

“ You infernal poaching thieves!" roars out a man from the 
lu'dge m the garb of a gamekrept'r. “ I wish I could catch you 
on this side of ih(‘ hedge. I'd put a brace of barrels into you, 
that J would." 

“ ( *uisi‘ that Sn.ipp< r." says ronio, moving off ; “ he’s always 
watching me like a ■^py." 

“(/any oH' tin* birds, you Musaks, and h‘ 11 'em in London," 
ro.iis the iiidiMdiial. \vh(^ it appears was a kr‘<‘per of Lord 
(-'araUis. “ You’ll get su shillings a brace for ’em." 

“ you know ilie price of 'em well enough, .and so does your 
iivisler too, you .scoiimlrel," snys I ‘onto, still retreating. 

“We kill 'em on our ground," ones Mr. Snapper. “ 
don’t set traps lor other |x‘ople’s birds. WeVe no decoy ducks. 
M'e’ie nf» sneaking po.u lnas. \\*«* don't .shoot 'cns, like that 
'ere t'oektu'v, who s got the tad of one a-sticking out of his 
pocket. Only jUsl come the hedge, that’s all." 

“ 1 tell you wlut." '.iv ^ Min)e«.. vsho w.u. out wiihusaskecficr 
this day (in fact h<*’s keeper, nxicliman, gardener, v.alel, and 
bailiff, with 'I'unuuui. uiukr him), “if iv.vV/ come across, John 
Snapper, am’ take )<^ur coal ofl. I’ll i;in ' you such a \vhop)ping 
as you’ve never harl muci* l!ic last lime I did it at Guttlebury 
Fair." 

“ Whop one <)i your own weight/’ Mr. .Sn.apfX'r said, whistling 
to his dogs, and dis,i]>|x\anng into the wood. And so we came 
out of this controversy rather victoriously ; but I began to alter 
iny preconceived idc.as of rural felicity. 


niAPTl-R XXXV. 

Cbt scotc Cvnntty Snol’S. 

“ TIk hanged to your arisiijcrat:,! '* rontosaid, in some conversa* 
I’ori we h;ul regarding tlie family at Carabao, between whom and 
ibe I’/vergreens there was a bank “ When I first came into the 
county— it was the year before Sir John Buff contested in the 
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Blue interest— the Marejuis, then lx>rd St. MicJiaels, who, of 
coitrSe» WRS Orange to the core, paid me and Mrs. Ponto such 
attentions, that I fairly confess I was taken in by the old humbug, 
and thought that I’d met with a ran* neighbour. 'G-id, sir, \ve 
used to get pines from Carabao, and pheasants from C.arabas, 
and it was — ' Ponto, when will you conu* over and shoot? ’-'Und 
* Ponto, our pheasants want thinning,' — and my I..uiy would 
insist upon her dear Mrs, Ponto coming over to C'arabas to 
sleep, and put me 1 don't know towh.it e\pi*nse for tui bans .and 
velvet gowns for rny wile'' toilette. Well, sir, the election takes 
place, and, ihuugli J was always a laheral, personal friendship 
of course induces me to phimjj ft>r St Michaels, who conies in at 
the bead of the pull. \t \c.ir, Mi . P. m i-is upon going to 
town— with lodgaigs m f 'larger Mrect .a ten pounds a week, 
with a hired brougliam, and new ilnsst'v fur herself and the 
girls, and the dtiin- ^ml all to pay. Our tir^l cards were to 
tiarabns House , nu Lai’\ sare returned bj a great big flunkey ; 
and I leave >ou to fancy no poo? Ikdsy's diseonifilure as the 
lodging-house maul i»»ok in tlie cirds, and I.ady St. Michaels 
drives away, though she ariu illy ssw us at the drawing-room' 
window. Would you believe it, sir, llial though we called four 
times afteiovards. those infernal aristwrcts never returned our 
visit ; that though L.idy M, Michael gave nine dniner-parUes.and 
four dejeuners that soasem, she ne\»M asla -I us to one ; and that 
she cut us dead at the Opera, though Pel' y was nodding to her 
the whole night? W»' wrote to lu r lor tickets f<;r Alniaek’s; 
she writes to .say tlial all hen', wi n* pronii' i d ; anti .sinJ, in the 
prcocnce of Wiggins, Ivr lady':, maid, who t(»id it to Higgs, rny 
wife's woman, that she ctniulu'i conceive how people in our 
station of life could so fai torgt l tlunnst hes as to wisli to ."'jipear 
in any such place ! Go tfi Castle Carabns ! IM ‘.k>iut du than 
Mil my foot in the hous*- of that iiniTerlinem, uisolvcni. in.'.oleni 
j.ickanapf‘s— and J ludd Inm in scuri’ ! " After tin's, Por.lo gave 
me some private inforni.ition regarding I.orfl Cara! jus's pecuniary 
affairs: how he owed money nil over the country; liow Jukes 
the carpcnt»‘r was utl ^rly ruineil and coulrln'i gel a shilling of his 
bill ; how Biggs the butcher liangrd hinrelf for the ^ainc reason ; 
how the six big footmen never received a guinea of wages, and 
SoaffUr, die state coachman, actually look off Ins blown*gla.ss 
wig of ceremony ami flung it at Lady Carnbas's feet on the 
terrace before the l Vtle ; all which stories, as they are private, 
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1 do not think proper to divulge. But these detnils did not 
stifle inj desire to see the fnmous mansion of Castle Carabas, 
ruty, possibly excited my interest to know mon* about that lordly 
house and its owners. 

At the entrance of the park, lliere are a pair of great gaunt 
mildewed lodges— mouldy Doric temples with black chimney- 
pots, in the fiin.'st classic taste, and the gates of course are 
surmounted by the f Z/.rA A^//A, the \\e]l-knc*wn supporters of the 
< arabcis family. ' * ( iive the lo(Ige-ki‘ejx‘r a shilling," says Ponto 
(who drove me near to it in hi'> four-wheeled cruelty -chaise.) 
** I warrant it\ the first piece of ready money slie has received 
for some time " I don’t know whelliei there was any foundation 
for this sneer, but the gratuity was receivt ii with a curtsey, and 
the gateoiM'iK’d for me to enter. “ PfKn uhl portcress 1" says I, 
inwardly. ’'You little Know that it is the Historian of Snobs 
whom you let in ! ’’ 'Die gates were passed. A damp green 
stretch of patk spread right an<l left immeasurably, confined by 
a chilly grey wall, and a damp long straight road l^tween two 
•huge rows of moist, disnul lime-iujcs, l»Mds uj» to the Cattle. 
In the midst of the j).irk is a great black tank or lake, bristling 
over with rushc'^. and here ;ind there covered over with {patches 
of piM-soigi. A .*'habh\ temple n>\ s <»n an el.ind in this delect- 
able lake, which is .'ij)pio;u;hed by a rott. n btuge that lies at 
itxist m a <iil ipidaied bu.ai-house, < liimp', of elms and oaks 
dot over the huge grr*en tlat. I'vcw ene of them would liavc 
liecii down long .nice, but that the Marqm.s i-, not allowed to 
cut the timber 

Up that long .a\«*nue the Snobographer w.ilkcd in solitude. 
At tlic seventy-ninth tree on the left-hand side, the insolvent 
butcher h.ingeil himself. I sxarcely wondered at the dismal 
deed, so w'cxdul ami sad were tin* impre*;bioiis connected with the 
pl.ice. So, for a mile and a half I walked —alone and thinking 

de.alh. 

I forgot to say the house i*> in full mow all the way — except 
when intercepted by the meson the miserable I'-land in the lake 

an enormous red-brick mariMon, squaa*, vast, ..nd dingj'. It 
is flanked by four stone toweis w ith weathercocks. In the midst 
of the grand facade is ;i huge Ionic portico, .ipproachcd by a 
vast, lonely, ghastly stmreast*. Ko.vs v>f bl.ick windows, framed 
ju stone, stretch on either side, right and left— three storeys aud 
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eighteen windows of a row. You may see a picture of the palace 
and staircase, in the '* Views of England and Wales," with four 
carved and gilt carriages wailing at the gnivel walk, and several 
parties of ladies and gentlemen in wigs and hoops, dotting tlie 
fatiguing lines of the stairs. 

But *these stairs arc made in great houses for [)eople not to 
ascend. 'Hic first Lady C'ar«abas (they are but eighty years in 
the peerage), if she got out of her gilt co.ach in a shower, would 
be wet to the skin before she got )ialf-way to the carved Ionic 
portico, where four dreary statues of Trace, Plenty, Piety, and 
Patriotism, arc the only sentineh. ^o^l enl»‘r tliesc palaces 
by back-doors. " That w.m i1m‘ way the ('arabases got their 
peerage." the misanlliropic Ponlo said after dmiu-r. 

W*;ll — 1 rang the bell at ii htlJe low sirle door ; it clanged 
and jingled and echoed for a long, lung whili*. till at IfMigth a 
face, as of a hoiisekee|HT. peercfl tl»r«>ugh the* cl«x^r, and, as she 
saw my hand in m> waistcoit i^x;ket. opened it. l.’nhappy, 
lonely housekeeper, 1 ihoughi. L Mis'. CfU'-o<‘ in her island 
more solitary? riie door clapped to, and 1 was in C’asllc 
Carabas. 

“ The side entrance, and 'All," says the hou?ekt*oi)er. "The 
halligator hover the Tnanlelpicc<' was btought home by Ibad- 
miral St, Michaels, when a ('nptJi^waih Lord Hanson, 'fhe 
liarrns on the clicvrs is the harms of the ( arahas family." 'I he 
hall was rather coinforlable. We w«*nt clipping a dean stone 
baejestair, and then into a back p-n-sage dieertuUy deconitcd 
With ragged light gre^m Kidderminster, and ibsu(‘d iiixm 

“Tin: (.RT.M 'AlJ.. 

"The great 'all is seventy-two h'ei in lenih, fifty-six in breath, 
and thirty-eight feci 'igh. The c.\rvings of the diinihes, repre- 
senting the buth of Venus, and ’I’>cules, and liycla-h, i& by Van 
Chislum. the most famous sculpture of hi.^ hrige and country. 
The ceiling, by ( 'aliin.inco, represents Painting. Hardiitccture, 
and Music (the naked female figure w'llli the liarrel horgan) in- 
troducing George, fust Lord i ’ai;ib.i.s, to the Temple of the 
MU.SC.S. The winder ornaments is by V.indcrputty. I'hc floor 
is Patagonian marble ; and the chandf iier in the centre was 
pres6.'*nted to Lionel, second Marquis, by L,<^\vy the Sixteenth, 
whose *ead was cut lioff in the French Kevdation. Wc now 
benter— 
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‘‘THE SOUTH GALLERY. 

** One 'undrcd and forty eiglit in lonth by thirty-two in 
breath ; it is prohLS<!ly hornaniintcd by the choicest works of 
Hart. Sir Andrew Katz, founder of the Carabas family and 
banker of the f'rincc of Horange, Knellcr. Her present liUdy- 
ship, by Lawrence. Lonl St. Michaels, by the same— he is 
represented billin' on a rook in velvet pantaloons. Moses iu 
tin* bullruslics — flu* bull vtry finr, by r*aul Potter. The toilet 
of Vcnu‘i, 1 ‘anta.ski. Idenii^li Horos drinking. Van Ginniim^i. 
Jupiter and luiropia, Df Horn. The (jrandjunction Canab 
Venis, ]>y Candloetty ; and Italian H.indix, by Slavata Rosa.” 
— And so this worthy woman w'tml on, from one room into 
anothi:r, from the blue 100m to the greet,, and the green to llic 
grand saloon, and tlu‘ gr.ind s.iloon to tin. tapestry closet, cack- 
ling her list of pielures and womlcrs : and furtively turning up a 
corner of brown IioIIiukI tosliow tlu* eolour of the old, faded, 
seedy, mouldy, de.mnl hangings. 

At last we came he; L.nlyships bedioom. In the centre of 
this dreary apariineiu there .1 beil about ilie ‘-izcof one of those 
W'hi/gig temple, in wlm li the tleimis apjHMrs in a pantomime. 
The huge gill ediliee e. ,ipf>ro.iehetl by ^ tep‘-, and so tall that it 
might be ltd otf m lioois, tor^‘^leei»ing -rooms for all the Carabas 
family. An awliil beil ! \ murder might be dom. at one end 

of that Ik'd, an»l jxiiple -doeping at the ( Ihet eiifl be ignorant of 
it. Gracious powers! f.incy little T. ird C.ir.ibas in a lughuap 
a.sccnding llio e st. ps after putting out the candle ! 

'1 he sight ot that •-eedv and solitary splendour was tf.10 much 
for me. 1 thouUl go mad were 1 that u>.m:!y houseket*per — in 
tho^iC enormous g illrrn s - in that lontdv library, filled up with 
ghastly folios that mibody d.iros read, with an inkstand on the 
cen tie table like ihecothn of a baby, ami s.id poi traits staring at you 
from the bleak walls iili tin ir solemn mouldy eyes. No wonder 
ih.d Carabas dov.s not come tlown here often. It would require 
two thou liLud foolnieu to make the place chfvi fill. Nowondor 
the co,achman resigned his wig. that the masters arc insolvent, 
ami the serv.ints |vrisli in this huge dreary oul-at ellxjw place. 

single family has no inon* right to buiM itself a temple of 
that sort than to en*cl a Tower of balnil. Such a habitation is 
Tiot dt‘cent for a mere mortal man. Rut, after all, I suppose 
poor Carabas had no choice, talc put him there as it sent 
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Napoleon to Sl Helena. Suppose it had been decreed by N aturc 
that you and 1 should be’Marquises? We wouldn't TC*fuse, I 
suppose, but take ( *astlc Carabas and all. with debts, duns, and 
mean makeshifts, .nnd shabby pride, and swindling magnificence. 

Next season, when I read of Lady Carabas’s splendid enter- 
tainments in tho Monn'ft^ and see the poor old insolvent 
cantenng through the Park— I .shall li.-we a much tenderer iiUe- 
rci-t in these great people than 1 have h,id her<-tofore. Poor old 
shabby Snob ! Ride on and fancy the w orld is still on its knees 
before the hou'-c of f’aralMs ! ih\e your'^df .lir*-, poor old bank- 
rupt Magipfioo, who are under money oh} ignt ion.'' to yuur flun- 
keys ; and mi]-.! ;.loo]i so as to swimlle pcior tradesmen ! And 
for us, O my brother Snobs, oitghtn i we to feel happy if our 
w'alk through life i-. more even, and tliat we an* mit of the reach 
of that surpiiMng atrogance and thet a loumliiig mt'anness to 
which tills wretched tild vitiiin is oldiged mount and descend. 


rn\i‘ibK XXX vj. 

.1 I't a to \ei»z/’ ( ointtiy Snoh. 

NoTAULK as my reception li.id K'en (under that unfortunate 
mistakii of Mrs. Pun to ih it 1 \\.i> iel.ii»d to Lord Snobbington, 
which 1 was not ]>ei nutted lo (orrettl, ii sv.is nolhiiig compared 
to the bowing and kotouing, th<- Mptun**. and Hurry which pre- 
ceded and wdeoun d llu? msU of .i n-al liv'* ion! and lord’s son, 
a brother officer of ( ‘urnet Wdle-ley Ponio, in llu' leolh Hussars, 
who came omtwiiIi I’ne young < oniet fr^mi (lUlllebury, where 
their distinguished regiirn nl wa-, cjiiarlererl. 'Phis was my Lord 
Gules, Lord Saltire’s gram I -.on and heir : a very young, short, 
sandy-haired and tobactu-sinuking nobleman . \vho cannot have 
loft the nursery very long, and who, iliough lie .uax'pted the 
honest Major's invitation to the Lvergreeiis in a letter written 
in. a schoolboy handwriting, with a number of faults of spelling, 
may yet Iv^ a very fi’^; classical scholar for what I know : having 
had his education at fsum. where he an?! young Ponto were 
inscp^arable. 

At any rate, if he can’t write, he h.as niast'-red a numlxjr 
of other acconipHshments wonderful for <jne of his age and sift*. 
He is one of the licst shots and rider ^ m Kngland, He rode 
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Jiis horse Abracadabra, and won the famous Guttlebtury steeple- 
chase. He has horses emered at half the races in the, country 
(under other people's names ; for the old lord is a strict hand, 
and will not hear of Ijetting or gambling). He has lost and 
won such sums of money as my Lord George himself might be 
proud of. He knows all the stables, and all the jockeys, and 
has all the *' information," and is a match for the best I^eg at 
Newmarket. Noliody wai» ever known to he "too much "for 
him nt play or in the sialile. 

Although his grandfather makes him a moderate allowance, 
by the aid of pir^t^ubits and runveniciit fi lends he cap live in a 
>.plondour becoming liis rank, lie has not distinguished him- 
self in the knocking down of jKiliceincn much ; he is not big 
enough lor dial. Ihit, as a light weight, h.is skill is of the very 
highest order. At billiards lu* is said to lie first-rale. I le drinks 
iind smokos as iimeh .ns any two of the biggest officers in his 
regiment. W'lth such high lalonts, who c.in say how far he 
may not go? lie in.vy lake to politics a'- a and be 

I’rinic Minister after Lord (leurgc Montinck. 

My young friend Wellesley I’onto i^i a gaunt and bony youth, 
with a pale face profuajy blotched, from lus continually 
pulling something on hi.s ehm, I am led to fancy that h<‘ believes 
he has what is ealleil an Imjien.d growing tlicre. I hat is not 
the only tuft th.il is huntod in iho fami!>, I v the way. He can’t, 
of course, indulge m iho'C expensive raieisenu nts which render 
his arisloci itic comrade so re-.peclcc! . ho bcl.i pretty freely 
when he is m e.ihli,* and rides wlaii Mjme!>o<ly mounts him 
(for he can't afford more than In'! regulation chargers). At 
drinking he is by no means uiferioi ; and why do you think he 
brought his noble frieiul, Lord tiulos, to the I^’ergrcens? — 
Why? because he intended to a-ik his niothir to order his 
father to pay hi.s debts, which she couldn’t refuse before such 
on exalted pri’sence. Yonr.g rmito g-ave me all this infonna- 
lion with the most engaging frankness. We arc old friends. I 
used to tip him when he was at school, 

•‘Gad!" says he, "our wedgments so tfot>/hU exthpenlhif, 
Mu;>l hunt, you know. A man couldn't live in the wedgment 
if he didn’t. Moss expense's enawmuih. Must time at nies& 
Must drink champagne and claret. Ours ain’t a port and 
slierry liglit-infantr}' moss. Uniforms .awful. Fit7,stult2, our 
i oloucl, will have 'cm so. Mu**! be a distinction, you know. 
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At his owti expense Fitzstultz altered the plumes in the men's 
caps (you called them shaving-brushes, Snob, my boy : most 
absurd and unjust that attack of yours, by the way); that 
altcwation alone cotht him five hundred pound. The year 
befaw latht he horthcd the wegitncnt at an immcnthe expcnthe* 
and we're called the Queen'th Own Pyebalds from that day. 
Ever theen mh on pawado? Tlie Emiwwar Nicolath burtht 
into tearth of envy when 
he thaw uth at Windthor. 

And you see,” continued my 
young friend, "I brought 
Gules down with me, a^ tlu* 

Govemor is very sulky abrmi 
shelling out, just to talk my 
mother over, who ean <io 
anything with him. C»ul(‘s 
told her that 1 v.:is h'it/ 
stultz's favourite of the 
whole rcgim**nt ; and, (iad ’ 
she thinks the Horse (iiiards 
will give me my troop for 
nothing ; and he humbugged 
the governor that 1 w.as the 
greatest screw in the army. 

Ain't it a good dodge ? ** 

With this Wellesley left me 
to go and sinoki, a cigar in 
the stables with Lord fiulc'*, 
and make merry over tlu* 
cattle there, under Sirifxjs s 
superintendence. Young 
Ponto laughed with his 
friend at the venerable four- 
wheeled cruelty-chatsc ; but seemed amazed that the latter should 
ridicule still more an ancient chariot of the build of 1824,. embla- 
zoned immensely vith the arms of the Ponlos and the Snailey.s 
from which latter distinguished family Mrs. l\>nto issued. 

I found poor I’on in his study among hi.s hoots, in such a 
rueful altitude of dc.spondency. that I could not but remark it. 
•* Ix>ok at that ! " says the poor fellow, handing me over a 
document. ** It's the second cliange in uniform since he's been 
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in the amiy, and yet there's no extrava^jance about the lad. 
f-ord Gules tells me he is the most careful youngster in the 
regiment, God bless hijii ! Hut look at that 1 l)y Heaven, 
Snob, look at tiiat and t-ay licrv can a man of nine hundred 
keep out of the liench ? ” I le gave a sob as he handed me 
the paper across the ,* and his old face, and hi-* oM cor- 
tluroys, and hi-> shrunk shooting-jnckfi, and his lean shanks, 
looked, as he Sjiola-, more miserably haggard, bankrupt, and 
ihnMilliarc. 


lar.i 'f, WKiia-si.LV IS O), i-'o'/z f (hon Pyuaid Hussars^ 

i'o ivNOl »• AMI S I I't K N MiJCl 


fVosfi jarket, ridily 
lacotl with iji hi . . o 

Ditto Fd^^sc ditto, and 
Iriiuinc'd wuh viblc . • <» 

U ndr; s- J .ickct, u i mined 

with i(<>M <• 

I >itio PcIi .sr .... «• 

DrrNs I\mi.d()oj.s . , 

Dilio <' tvfr.ills, I i l.o'c 

<»ti sides ... '• 

Vndn; il. Ill' ditto . . i.* 

blue lii.iidcd Kr.'ilc . 

I' orJiHe r,ip . . , n 

Jbess ('aji, Hold li',t.s, 
phimc and cli.on 
Owkl Ikiirelicd s *'•'< 

C.\rricd f e. 


Co/ui’m/ London, 

I jC s, <i. 

j broiii-^tu forwari! 1119 1 a 

! Sword ... . 11 ir o 

* Ditto belt and S.il>rc- 

1 t.u'hc . . . . . i6 o 

j f*oui.h .in I b* !l . . , t:, 15 o 

Sword Kii'it . . . . T 4 o 

t^ink IJ TJ o 

V’.iii'.i* .... 1/36 

U»*viid.iti.»o s uKlIc . . 7 17 6 

Ditt'> bridh , ( 'iinpliMc . 10 10 o 

\ Dll, H'Me iuH, com- 

V»l< to Mi o o 

^I> .i»r of I'l ^tr»ls . . i,j lo o 

A bli. k .sln.i-p^kiii, 


'I’li.U firiuiii; Mr^. I’utilo ami In-r humlv made their tlarhng 
WeJlosley give a full, true, ami jmrtital.ir .iceounl of everything 
that had taken pl.ia- .it l.oul Kiizst\iU/'s ; luiw many servants 
waited at dinner ; .iiui h«Av tin* Ladies S^hniMder dressed ; and 
what His Royal HigIinf'’S sml when h.* rame do an to ,shool ; 
and who was then*-* ‘'What a blessing that boy is to me!’' 
said she, as my pimple-l.tee.J >ouiig friend iinwed oiT to resume 
smoking opoialions with (jiih's in the, now vacant kitchfrn ; — and 
pot>r Ikmiu's dreary .iiul desperate look, .sh.dl I ever forget 
that ? 

t) \uu pao*nl‘. and guardians! O you men and women of 
ser-w* in Kngland I O voti legislators aiiout to asisemble in 
Parliaiueni 1 read over that tailor’s bill above priuied—rcad ovtaf 
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that absurd catalop^e of insane gimcracks and madman's torn- 
fo6lery~^d sayliow are you ever to get rid of Snobbislmess 
when society does so much for its education ? 

Tliree hundtt^d and forty pounds for a young chap's saddle 
and brwches! Before George, 1 would rather he a Hottentot 
or a Highlander. \\V‘ laugh at poor Jocko, the monkey, dancing 
in uniform ; or sit poor jeames, the flunkey, with his i|uivcring 
calves and plu'ih tigliti. ; or at the nigger Marijiiis of Mannalade, 
dressed out with sabre and epnui»'is. and giving himself the airs 
of a field-m.arshal. Lo 1 is not one of the Queen’s iVi^balds, in 
full fig, as great ami fiKihdi a monster? 

( HAP'i LK N XXVII. 

Oft «>wi* •: 

At last came ih.it fortunate il.iv at ilu- JCvorgrcens, when 1 was 
to be niad<‘ acquaintefl wah .some of the *' county families’' 
with whom only p-ojih* of Ponio’s rank rondc'-ccnded to 
associate. And ikuv, although poor roiU<i 
had just been cru»']ly made h bhefl »•!) 
occasion of his sou' » mw 11111(0^11;, anti 
though he was in ih«* chusi amj iiio'-t <mji 
thiOiit sp^n(^, with .in tjvmlraw n aeiount .it 
tlie banker's, and oilier pre^'iug i vib fA 
poverty ; although a lenj-HUiny bottle of M.tr- 
sala and an awful pai simony pn • itKd gt'iie 
rally ill liis t.ililo, yet the poor fc-lluw wa' 
obliged to asMiiiu* tin.- nio^l fr.ink ami 
Jovial air of cordiality ; and nil the cover.-, 
btnng removed from the hangings, and new 
drci-ses being piCKai^ed for the voung ladi<‘s, 
and tile family plate being unlo<,ked and 
displayed, the hou^^e .'ind all within siy>j,unKd 
'a licnevok-nt and festive apfx'ar.aric< . Ihe 
kitchen fires Ix'gan to blnxe, tin* pood 
wine ascended from the cellar, a piofe^-ed 
cook actually came over from tiuiti' bur\ to compile culinary 
aboaiinations. Strijxrs was in a new coat, Jind so W'a.s T*onio, 
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for a wonder, and Tummus*s bution-suit was worn €» per* 
manence, • * 

And all this to show off the little lord, thinks 1. AU this in 
honour of a stupid little cigarified Comet of Dragoons, who can 



l».ircly write Ins name — while :in eminent and profound moralist 
like — ^somebody— is fobbed off with cold mutton ard relays of 
pig. Well, well ; a martyrdom of cold mutton is just bearable. 

* I c.aiiKht him in this costume, trying the flavour of the sauce of a 
tiywy-ciikc, wh.cli wasimulc by Mrs. Puuio'% on 11 hands for her guests* 
delrroation. 
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1 pardon Mrs. Ponto. from my heart I do, especially as 1 
wouldn't turn out of the best bcdrocni, in spite of all her hints ; 
bat held my ground in the chintz tester, vowing that l.ord 
Gules, as a young man. was quite small and hardy enough to 
make himself comfortable elsewhere. 

The great Ponto party was a very august one. llic Haw- 
bucks came in their family coach, with the blood red hand em- 
blazoned all over it : and tlicir man in ytdlow livery waited in 
country fashion at table, only to Ik; exceeded in .spU'ndour by the 
Hipsleys, the optio'.ilioti baronet, in light blue. The old I^adies 
Fitzague drove over in their hitle old ch.irioi with the fat black 
horses, the fat caichnian, the iat f<j<Jtn»an — (why are dowagers' 
horses and footmen always fat?) And .soon after these per- 
sonages had arnvtsl, with ihetr auburn freaus and red l><7<dts 
and turbans, c.irue the Hononi.dih' and RevoTciul l.ionel 
Peltipois, who with General and Mis. Sago forni(‘d the rest of 
the party. " Lord :ind Lady I’n-<lerick 1 Io\\l<-t were a^ked, but 
they have friends at Ivybu'^h." Mr^. l\>nio told rue; and that 
very morning, the < 'astU'haggarda sent an ex( use, u.> her Lady- 
.ship had a return of the cjuinsy. Between ounsclves, Lady 
Ca.stlchaggarU b quinsy alw'ays comes on when there is dinner 
at the Kvergieens. 

If the keeping of |X)hte company . cnild make a w'oman happy, 
surely my kind ho'te^s Mis. Ponto was on that day a happy 
woman. Fvery p<‘i-^on present (e.seopt the unlucky imijostor 
who pretended to u conrKvlion with the Snobbington family, 
and General Sago, who had brought htjrne 1 don't know' how 
many lac.<» of rupees from India) was related to the Peeragi* or 
the Baronetage. Mrs. P. had her In, in’s d* an\ If she had 
been an Lari’s dauglitcr herself, could siie have e.\|x!cu*d better 
comiiany ? — ^and her family were in the oil-trade at Bristol, as all 
her friends very well Icriow. 

What 1 complained of in rny heart was not the dimng"- whidi, 
for. this once, was plentiful and conifoi l.ibJe enough -but the 
profligious dulnei:^ of the talking part of t!ie cnterlamment. O 
my beloved brother .Snol>s of the City, if wi* love •mcIi other no 
Ijciler than our country brethren, at lea^i wt airim-c each other 
more ; if we Ixjrc ourselves, we an: not called upon to go ten 
raihrs to do it ! 

For instance, the Hipsleys came ten nul‘> from the south, 
and the Hawbucks ten miles from the north, of the Evergreens; 
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and were magnates in two dtfTerent divisions of the ccwnty of 
Mangelwuri^l»hire, Ifipslcy, who is an old baronet, with a 
bothered estate, did not care to show his contempt for Hawbttch. 
who is a new creation, and nch. Hawbuck, on his part, gives 
himself f>alroni‘>ing airs to (ieueral Sago, who looks upon the 
Ponios as little b(*it«r than paup<*rs. "Old I^dy Hlanche/'’ 
says Porilo, " J hope will leave soinKhing to her god'dauglitcr 
— my second girl " ive’ve all of u-» lulf- poisoned ourselves with 
taking her physic. '* 

I^uly Bl.inchc and La<ly Rose I'itzagiie have — the first a 
nti'dical, and the second a lit«*rary tarn. 1 am inclined to 
Ijelievc the fornicr had a wi t tompre^^c around her body, on the 
oecaMion when 1 had the h.if>|)iness of meeting her. She doctors 
eviaybody in the neigh hourhood of which ‘,hi is the ornament ; 
and has tried everything on her own pen son. She went into 
court, and tcslified publicly her faith in St. John Long : .she 
.swore by Douor liiiehan, .she look quantities of Gambougo's 
I’niversal Medicine, and whole Ik>x(u!s of I'arr’s Life Pills, She 
ha'^ cured a multipheiiy of luadachc'*, liy Squinstone’s Kyesnuff; 
siie wears a picture of ii.ihneinann in her braci'let, and a lock of 
Priosi-nil/'s hair in a biooch. She talked about her own com- 
(ilaints, and Ihosi' of \\i't for the time 1/eing, to every 

lady in the looin succe^-.iM-ly, from our hostess down to Mis* 
VV^irt, taking lliem into coriici-s, and whi«pcring aljout bron- 
oliitis, hciiaiite , St. V'itus, iifiu dgia. cophalwilgia, and so forth, 

1 ob.-^erved poor lat Lady Hawbuck in a dreadful alarm after 
i^ome cointniniK .dion reg.aiding tt;e state of her daughter Miss 
I^ucy HtiwbuelvV hc.dlli, ami Mrs. S.igo turn quite yellow, and 
pul down her liiird glass of Madeira, at .i warning glance from 
T^idy Blanclie. 

Lady Rose taiki'd liicr.iliirc*, and about the book-club nt 
(Tuttlobury, and i-. \eiy strong m voyagc-s and travels. Slie ha»s 
a piodigKHis interest in Ikirneo. and diNplaycd a knowledge of 
the history of the I’unj.rub and Kafl'iiland that dof‘* credit to 
her memory. Old Gerier.il .Sago, u ho sal perfe»-tly *ilcnt and 
pkdhonc, roused up a.s from a lethargy w hen the foi rner country 
was mentioned, and ga\c the company his story about a hog- 
hunt at Ratnjugger. I observed her Ladyship treated with 
.'.onieihing like contemi>i her neighbour the Reverend Liouel 
i^'tupois, a young divine whom yoa may track through the 
country by little " awakening" Ixxiks at half-a-crown a hundred, 
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which dribble out of his pockets wherever ho goes. 1 saw him 
give Miss Wirt a sheaf of "The Little Washerwoman on l*utney 
CcMnmon/' and to Miss Hawbuck a couple of dozen of " Meat 
in the 'rray; or, the Young Butcher-boy Rescued;" and on 
paying a visit to Gutticbury gaol, I saw two notorious fellows 
wailing their trial there (and tenjponinly occupied with a game 
of cribbage), to whom his Reverence oflered a tract as he was 
walking over Crackshins Common, and who robbed him of his 
purse, umbrella, and cambric baiulkcrchiof, leaving him the 
tracts to distribute elsewhere. 

>4 

CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

/I Viui ((• WfU‘ dixHifiltS StU'hs, 

"Why, dear Mi. Snob,” said a young l.ulv of rank and fashion 
(to whom I prc'^enl my lK*st compliments), " if you found every- 
thing %osnobbiJi at the Rvergieens, if the pig bored you and tin* 
mutton was not to your bking, and Mr^. I 'onto was a humbug, 
and Miss Win a nuisance, w*it)i her 
abominable piano practice,- why did 
you stay so long ?” 

Ah, Miss, what a (piestion ! Have 
you never beard of gallant Bniisb 
soldiers storming batteries, of doctors 
passing nights in plague wards of laza 
rettos, and other instanees of martyr- 
dom? What do you sufipo^e induced 
gentlemen to walk two imh-.. up to tin* 
batteries of Sobraon. with a hundreti 
and fifty thundering guns bowling th<*m 
down by hundreds not pleasure, 
surely. What causes your re^jx-cted 
father to quit his comfortable home fo? ^ 
his cliainbers, after dinner, and pon : \ 

over the most dre:iry law'-papcTs until 
long past midnight? Duty. Madcnioi^ 'ie ; duty, which must 
be done alike by military, or legal, or liter .iry gents. '’I’hcrc's a 
pow'er of martyidom in our profession. 

You won't lielicve it ? Your rosy hir.-, assume a smile of 
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incredulity— a most naughty and odious expression in a youog 
lady's face. Well, then, the fact is. that my cliarabers, Na 24 
Pump Court, Temple, were being painted by the Honourable 
Society, and Mrs. Slainkin, niy laundress, having occasion to go 
into Ourham to licr daughter, who is married, and has pre- 
SK'nted her wiiti the swwicht little grandson- a few weeks could 
not be InUte-r spent than in rustic.'iling. Hut ah, how delightful 
rump (-ourt IcKiked wlu n 1 reviMted well-known chimney* 
pots ! C'ari luo^^hi. Welcome, w'elcome, i) fog and smut ! 

But if you think there is no moral in ih<“ foregoing account of 
the Pontine family , you are, madam, most painfully mistakenr 
ill this very chapter wc .ir*- g<ang to have the moral -why, the 
whole of the papers an* nothing the moral, setting forth iis 
they <lo the folly of being a Snob. 

You will remark that m the (.‘ounlry Snobogmphy my poor 
friend Ponlo has ixeu held up almtvt exelu'iivt ly^or the public 
gaze— and why? Pmc.uiv \\r wtnl to no other house? Because 
other families del not welcoiuf us to Ihcii mahogany? No, no. 
Sir John Ilawbiuk of ih** Haws, Sir John Hipslcy of Briary 
Hall, don't shut the gab s of bospitahtv ' of General Sago's 
mulligatawny 1 could aU imm expein-nec. And the two old 
ladies at C>ultl»:b'ii\ , were thev nothing f Ho you suppose that 
an agreeable young dog. who sliall be mmieless, would not be 
made weleoiiie ? lkm'l >on know th.d ptople are too glad to 
See iinyhoify in the country ^ 

But those clsgiiiiied |n’t %onage'. do net enter into the scheme 
of the present work, .in<i ,ire but ininot (haiacicrs of our Snob 
dr.inia , just .is, m the plav, kmg^ and tsiijM-rors are not half so 
inifiortatit a-> m.inv humbu- jKa^on,- I he 1 )og'* of Venice, for 

iiiMance, gives wav ti> (Uii'llu, win* but a nigger; and the 

King of France to FaU onbr idg*', w ho u a gentleman of positively 
no birth at ;ill. So with ilic cwalied characters alxivc mentioned. 
1 perfectly well recoiled that t!ie claret at Hawbuck’s was not 
by any mcani so good a-, that of Hipsley’s, wlnlc, on iho con* 
tr.ity, some whin* Jiermitage at ib.e Haws (by the way, the 
butler onl> gave im. half a gla-.s each time) wa.s supernacular. 
And 1 remembiT the convers.uions. O madam, madam, how 
stupid they were ! 'J ho subsoil ploujf;hmg , the j^heasants and 
jKMehing ■. the row about the rcpresenUition «t the county ; thu 
of Mangelwnrzrlshire being at variance with his relative 
and norniinx*, the Honourable Marinadiike Tomnoddy : all these 
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1 could put down had I n mind to violate the confidence of 
private life ; and a grc:it deal of conversation about the weather, 
the Mangctwurzelshirc Hunt, new manures, and eating and 
diinking. of course. 

But ad fio/to? In tlie^sc perfectly stupid and honoui'able 
families there is not that Snobbishness which it is our purpose 
to expose. An ox is an ox — a great hulking, fat-sidcd» bellow- 
ing, munching Beef. He ntminales accunling to liis nature, 
and consumes his destined portion ot lurniph or oil-cake, until 
the time comes for his diaupfiearancc from the pastures, to lie 
succeeded by othv;r deep-lunged and fat ribbed animals. Per- 
haps we do not respect an ox. W'e rather .acquiesce in him. 
The Snob, iny ilear niad.un. is l!ie Krog that tries lo swell himself 
to ox size. lat us pell the •'illy bruu* out f>f Ins folly. 

l^ok, I pray you, at the of my unioimnaie luend Ponlo, 
a good-natured kinflly I'nghsli gentleman— not over-wise, but 
quite [lii^sablc— fond of port* wine, of his family, of country 
sports and agriculture, haspitahly minded, with as pretty a little 
patrimonial country-house as he*irt c.in ilesire, and a thousand 
pounds a year. It i-. not much ; but ad/r jM^ople can live 
for less, and not uncomfortably. 

For instance, there is the doctor, whom Mrs. I*, docs not 
condescend to visit: that man eflucales a niinfic family, and 
is loved by the |K)or for miles round : and gives lliein jwrt- 
W'ine for physic and medicine, gratis. And how those people 
can get on with ilieir pittance, as .Mrs, Bonto says, is a W'ondcr 
to A^r. 

Again, there is the rlergyinan. Doctor ( 'hrysostoni,— Mrs. 
P. says they quarrelled .ibout Puseyism, but I .im given to 
understand it was Ijeeause Mrs. C. had the /<7 ,j of Ikt at the 
Haws — you may sec what tnc value of his living is any day in 
the •* Clerical (luide ; ” but you don’t know what he gives away. 

Even Pcttii-K7!s allows that, in whose eyes the J^rx:tor s surplice 
is a scarlet abomination ; and so do7*s Peilipois do his duty in 
his way, and administer not only his tracts .and his talk, but 
his money and his nican^ to liis people. As a lonl's son, by 
the way, Mrs. Ponto is uncommonly an.vious that he should 
marry ciMer of the girls whom Lord (ink s does not intend to 
choose. 

Well, although Pon's income would make up almost as much 
as that of these three worthies put together— oh, my dear 
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madam, ssee m wb.it hoptrless peniiry the poor fellow lives I 
What tenant can look to his forb(sirance? What poor man 
can hope for hh charjiy? “Master’s the best of raen,” honest 
Striptjs says, “and when he was in the ridg^ment a more free- 
iuindcd chap didn't h\r. Iiut the way in winch Missus du 
scryou— I wcmiltir the younj( ladies is alive, that I du ! " 

'Fhcy live upon a fine Ko\ciness and fine masters, and have 
clothes in;ule by Lady ( arabas'sown milliner ; and their brother 
rides with Marls i<i rovi-r ; and only the bt*sl people in the. 
county visit at the KxeTciieens, and Mrs. Ponto thinks herself 
a pararron of wives and nioth«*is, .md a wonder of the world, 
for doin^ all tin. misery and huinbujj, and snobbishness, on a 
lliousarui a y*‘ar. 

Whai .'ll mc \prr‘ 'lijle comfort it wa*^, niv dear madam, when 
Stripes pm mv ijoriin.inteau in the four-wheeled chaise, and 
/poor I’oii bem;; iou''lu*d with snaiica) drove me over to 
“Carabao Arms" .it (iultlcburv, where we took leave. There 
were Some baipiien ihere m the ^’omniercial koom, and one 
talked about the Ihjiisc he repre>cnted , .md another about his 
dinner, and a ihiul .iboui the inns on the road, and so forth-^a 
talk, not \ery we>e, but hofu•^t .tnd to ilu* purpose -about as 
"ood as ilut of the country K**otk*iru*n : and oh, how much 
pleasanter than lislminf; to Miss Wirt’> show-pieces on the 
piano, anri Mrs. I’onio's jj:ent»‘i.i i.ickle al out the fashion and 
the county laimbcs ! 


ClIAi’THK XXXIX, 

SnohHum Gtilr ci /o/i . 

VVhEiV I SCO the prat effect which these papers are producing 
on an intelligent public, I have a strong hope that before long 
we shall have a regul.ir Snob-dep.irtinent in the new ‘■•papers, 
just as we h.ivc the Police i ’oiirt> and the (.'ourl News at present. 
When a flagr.inl case of bone-crushing or Poor-law abuse occurs 
in the world, wlio so eloquent as the Tzmts to point it out? 
When ,a gross instance of snobbishners hapjiens, why should not 
the indignant journali.*!! call the public attention to that deUn- 
quency too ? 

How, for in<;tanco, could that wonderful case of the Earl of 
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Mangelwunrl and his brother be examined in the Snobbish 
point of view? Let alone the hectoring, the bullying, the 
vapouring, the bad grammar, the mutual recriminations. Ho* 
givings, challenges, retractations, which abound in the fraternal 



dispute— put out of the question these fioints a:> concerning the 
individual nobleman and his relative, with whose personal aft.iirs 
we have nothing to do— and considi r how intimately corrupt, 
how habitually grovelling and mean, how entirely f^nobbish in 
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a word, a whole coimty must be which can find no better 
chiefs or leaders th|in these; two gentlemen. Wc don*t want,” 
the great county of Mangelwurzelshire sf*ems to .say, ‘*that a 
man should t>c able to write good grammar ; or that he should 
)cff;p a Christian tongue in his head ; or that he should have the 
commonest decency of tcin|;er, or even a fair share of good sense, 
in order to rt'prcsent us in Parliamctd. All we require is, that 
a man should lw‘ iccoinmcndcd to us by the ICarl of Mangol- 
wurzelshirc. And all that wc require of the Karl of Mangel- 
wurz«‘W)ire is, that he should have fifty thousand a year and 
hunt the country.” O you pride of all Snobland ! O you 
crawling, truckling, self-confessed laerjiieys and parasites. 

But tliis is growing too savagr_* ; don't let us forget our usu.al 
amenity, and that lone of playfulness and stmtiment with which 
the Ijt'loved reader and writer hav(‘ pm sued their mutual reflec- 
tions hitherto. Well. Snobbishness pervades the little Social 
Farce as well as tlie great State Comedy ; and the self-same 
moral is tacked to t ither. 

'rhen* was, for instance, an account in the paj^ers of a young 
lady who, misled by a Ujrtune-tcUer, actually went part of the 
vray to India (as far as Rngnigge Wells, I think) in search of 
a husband who was pr<»mi.s'sl her there. Do you suppose this 
pcior delud<‘(l little vml would h.iv<* left her shop for a man 
below her in rank, or for anything but a darling of a Captain 
in epaulets and a red coat It wx’* hir Snobbish sentiment 
thiit inish'd lu r, and made her vanities a prey to the swindling 
fortune-teller. 

Case 2 was that of Mrideiuui.'^elle d»r Saiigrcnue, "the inte- 
resting young Frenchwoman with a profubion of jetty ringlets,” 
who lived for nothing at a iKiarding-houj c at Cao-^jxirt, wtis then 
conveyed to Fareliani gratis: and U‘ing iheic, and lying on the 
bed of the good old lady her cnierlainer, the dear girl took 
occa**.ion to rip op«’n the mattress, and steal a cash-lx>x, with 
which she fled to London. I low' wi>Uid you account for the 
protligious benevolence exercised towards Ihi' interesting young 
VVcnch lady ? Was it her jetty ringlets or her chamiing face?-— 
Bah ! Do ladies love others for liaving pretty faces and black 
hair ? -she said rtv/r rclition t/Lord de Saugrenue : talked 
of h(;r Ladyship her aunt, and of herself os a Dc Saugrenue. 
The honest lioardmg-house po<5ple were at her feet at once. 
Q<^Oil, honest, simple, lord-loving childnm of Snobland t 
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Finally, ihere yva^a the case of “ the Right Honourable Mr* 
Vernon.** at York. The Right Honourable was the son of a 
nobleman, and practised on an old lady. He procured from 
her dinners, money, wearing-apparel, spoons, implicit credence, 
and an entire refit of linen. Then he cast his nets over a 
family of fvuhcr, mother, and daughters, one of whom he pro- 
posed to marry. Hbc father lent him money, the mother made 
jams and pickles for him. the daugliters \iefl with each other 
in cooking dinners for the Right Ilonotirahle— and what was 
the end? One clay the traitor fled, with a teapot and a basket- 
ful of cold victuals. It was the •• Right llonoiiniblc " which 
baited the hook which gorged all ihe^- greedy ■siinph' Snobs 
Would they have lA'»‘n t.iken in bv a commoner? What old 
lady is there, my de.it Mr, who wouhl t ike in >cju and me, W'cre 
we ever so ill-to-do. nnd <.oTnfi>rt iv . and f iothe ns, and give 
hcr mon-'y, and lier silver lorks? .Ma- and .das ! what mortal 
man that speaks tire truth c-;ui hope fur sueli a l.intUady ? And 
yet, all these in'^tanees of fond and eo’diilt^ie Sncdd»ishm*ss have 
occuned in tl\e Mime wcek*s paper, with who know.-* how many 
score more. 

Just as we had eontluded the above n?rnark.s comes a pretty 
little note sealed with a pretty htlle butterfly- bearing a northern 
postmark — and to lire following offeM 

“ K)/// 

“Mk, ruNrii.- 

^'raking great intero'-t in your Snob Papers, w'e are very 
anxious to know' unciei what class of tiMt resp».*ciable fraternity 
you would designate us. 

'* VVe are three sisters, from sevenueen to tw<*nty-lwo. C)iJr 
father is A.mt'f/ty iirfi/ truly ol a very good family (you will say 
Jt is Snobbisii to mention that, but I wjdi to stati: the jilain fact); 
our maternal grandfather was an I>irl. * 

We can afford to take in a st.'irnjK'd edition ofjv;//, and all 
Dickens’s works as fast as they come out, but w^' do twt ket*p 
such a thing as a /Wru^^r, or even a Ilurortetuy,', in the house. 

"\Vc live with every comfort, ev;cel]ent cellar, &c. 4'^c. ; but 
OS wc cannot well afford a butler, we li.ive a neat table- maid 
^though our father w.'is a military man, ha.^* travrih d murh, been 
III the best society, . ) \W //arv* a coachman atifl hr*l^^*r, but 
we don't put the latter into buttons, nor make them wail a! table, 
like Stripes and 'rummus-t 

* ITte introduction of Gnindparia is, 1 Snobbish. 

♦ That is as >ou like. I don’t object to buttons m moderation. 

I-' 
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are just tlie same to fiersons with a handle to their 
name as to those wiibout it. We wear a moderate modieutn of 
crinoline/ and are never limp\ in the morning. We have good 
and abundant dinners on china (though we have plated), and 
just as good witon alone ns with conif>any. 

'* Now, niy dear Afr, Punch, will you pkxne give us a short 
answer in your next nuiiibtn-, and I will l>‘ .«> much obliged to 
you. Nol lorJy knows wt‘ are w'riting to you, not even our mher ; 
nor will we rvor tens«‘{t y<Mi again if you will only give us an 
answer — just for fun, now do ! 

“ If you g«-t as far as this, whieh is diaibtful, you wdU probably 
fling it into ilu* lire. If you »lo, I eannot help it ; but I am of u 
.sanguine disposition, and oiitrTiani .i lingering hopt^. At all 
events, 1 shall be impatient for next Sunday, for you reach us on 
that day. and 1 am ash;une<l to ctmless, we . iinnutitzfAaX. Oi>cning 
you in the airnage driving honu* from church |} 

“ I rLMuain, &.c. i^c. , for myself and sisters. 

" ICxcum* this scrawl, hut 1 always write hciuPoftg.% 

" /’..V. —'N ou wen* rather sliii>nl last wi'vk, don't you think?** 
We keep no gaiiieke<'|KT, .nnd yet Imve always abundant game 
for fnenilh to shoot, in spue of the |vw'hcrs. We neveir write 
on jicrfunied paper - in short, 1 can't help thinking that if you 
knew us you would not think us Snobs." 

'To tins 1 leply in th'*- folU-winq; manner . — 

** My dear young ladies, I kn-m your [vj'st-iow'n : and shall 
be ,tl church tfu re llie. .Sunday * next ; wlien, will you please 
to wear a inhfi or some little intl*’ in your iKuinets, so that 1 
may know you / You w ill rei'ogiuse me and niy tlnss— a quiet* 
looking young fellow, in .i white top co.it. a criiiison satin neck- 
cloth, light blue trousiTs, with g!o •'>' tip|X‘d l}t^>ts, and an 
ememid bre.ist-i»iri. I sfiall h.ave a black crajK* round my white 
hat • and niy usual bamboo e.ane with the richly gilt knob. I 
ant sorry lliere will be no tune to gei up inou*,tav;hes between now 
and next week. 

From sevi-nteen to two and-lwenlv ! Ye gwls I w'hat ages! 
Dear young crealiiroft, I e.iuMv you all three. .Seventeen suits 
me, as nearest my ow'n tune of life ; but mind, I don't say IWO- 

" (^uitc light. 1 IWc'.^you!- 

I .Snobhi>h ; and I doubt v bclher you ought to dine as well when 
alone as \vilh company'. V<itj will l»e gelling too good ilmuers. 

ft Wc hkc ii> be teased ; bm r«ll 

ii O carters and htar:, ! w bat wilt (.'..ptain Gordon and Kxeter Hall 
.stvy to this V 

l>ear little enthusUst I ^ 

'* Vou were ncvci inoi'o mi&Uiken, mi*.*;, in your life. 
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and^'twenty is loo old. No, no. And that pretty, roj^uish, 
demttre middle one. Peace, peace, thou silly little fluttering 
heart ! 

“ yon Snobs, dear young ladies ! 1 will pull any man's nose 
who says so. There is no harm in being of a good family. You 
can't help it, poor dears. What's in a name? What is in a 
handle to it ? 1 confess openly tlhat I should not object to being 
a Duke myself ; and, between ourselves, you might sec .a worse 
leg for a garter. 

*'you Snobs, de.'ir little good-natured things, un!--thntis, 1 
hope not — I think not— I won't be too omlideiu --none of us 
should be — that we are not .Snotis. 'I hat very contidence savours 
of arrogance, and to be arrogant i'. to be a Snob. In all the 
social gradations from ‘-tuMk to tyrant, nature ha*' pl.iced a luo**! 
wondrous and v.inouh progeny of Snobs. Hut are iheic no 
kindly natures, no tender he.irtv. no '^onls liumbk*. *.iinple, arul 
truth-loving? /'under well on ilu> qite'.tion, sweet young 
And if you can answer it, ;is no doubt you l.mi - lucky are you, 
and lucky the res pected Herr P.ipa, and liu kv the three hand 
some young gentlemen who are about to l;ccome each others’ 
brothcrsdn-law." 


CIlAPTr.R XL. 

Snohi and Marriai^e. 

KveRYUOPy of the middle rank wiio w.ilk-- through this life with 
a sympathy for his companions on the .same journey— al any 
rate, every man who has been jo-'iling in the world for some 
three or four lustres-- must make no end of melancholy reflec 
lions upon the fate of ihoM- victims whom Socn ty, that i>, Snob 
bishness, is immolating every day. With love and simplicity 
and natural kindness Snol)bi',luif-.s is periH'luallv at war. 
People dartji not Vjc h.ippy for fear of .Snobs. l*i;opk- dare not 
love for fear of Snobs. People pine away l-inely under the 
tyranny of Snobs, Honest kindly hearts dry u|> and die. 
Gallant generous lads. hSooming wuih he.triy youtli, swadl into 
bloated old-bachelorhood, and bui .>t and tumble over. Tender 
girls wither into shrunken decay, and peri-h fnlit.iry, from whom 
Snobbishness has cut off tlie common claim to Irappincss and 
direction with which Nature endowed us all. My heart growi; 
sad as I see the blundering tyrant's handiwork. A'. 1 behold it 
1 swell witli cheap rage, and glow with fury agtinst the Snob. 
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Come down, I say. thou skulking dulncss t Come down, then 
stupid bully, and give up thy brutal ghost ! And I arm myself 
with the sword and sp<*ar, and taking leave of my family, go 
forth to do battle with that hideous ogre and giant, that brutal 
despot in Sno>> ('asile, who hohL so many gmlle hearts in 
torture and thrall. 

When Punch is king, I declare there .shall Iw no such thing 
ns old maids and <»Id bachelors, 'I’lie Reverend Mr. Malthus 
shall be burned annually, instead of Ouy I'awkcs. llio.se who 
don’t marry shall go into the workhouse. It shall be a sin for 
the poorest not to have a pretty girl to lov(‘ him. 

The above retkTlimi.s eanie to ininrl afl'T t. iking a walk svith 
an old comnule, Jack SpiggfU by name, \v]u> is just passing into 
the stale of ulil bachelorluiod. after the manly and blooming 
youth in winch I n*niemlMT him. jack was one of the hand*' 
some.st fellows in Isngland when w** entered together in the 
llighlarnl Half:, ; but I ijuitud the kills early, and lost sight 
ot him fiir many years 

Ah 1 h<»w changed he is from thos<‘ clay? ! He wears a waist- 
band now. and has Iwgun to dyc' his whiskers. His cheeks, 
which were re<I, are ik*w motih d , his eye,, once 5.0 bright and 
steadfast, are ihe colour of ptrle^l jilover-,’ c'ggs. 

“Arc you rnrirned, Iruk?” .sa\s 1, Temernbering how con- 
sumedly in love lie was with his c'ouMn Letty Lovc'laee, when the 
Cutlykilts were* quartered at Mrathbungc; i-oun- tw'cniy years 
ago. 

“MarnevP no.” he. "Nut money enough. Hard 

enough to k<’e[> myself, much more a funulv. rin fiw hundrcHl a 
year, (’ome to Ibckuison’s ; there’s sum' i l tlv* best Madeira 
in London then*, iny Imsv." So we went and talked over old 
times. 'r*u; bill for dinner .and wine consumed was prodigious, 
and the quaniily of brand) -and- wai'T that Jack look showed 
what a regular boo/et he w.iv. **A guinea or two guineas. 
What the devil do 1 care what 1 :,pend for rny dinner?" 
says he. 

“ And Lclty IjOvoiace?" s.iy> I. 

Jack's countenance fell. Ibn^ever, he burst int ^a loud laugh 
pre.sently. ‘ ‘ Letty Loveku e ! ” says Ik*. ' ‘ She's Letty Lovelace 
still : but Gad, such a wizened old woman ! She’s as thin as a 
threadpaper (you remember what a figure she had :) her nose 
got red, and Iicr tcedi blue. She’s always ill ; always 
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quaniiUmg with the rest of the family ; always psalm-singing, and 
always taking pills. Gad, I had a rare escapes ikere, rush 
round the grog, old boy." 

Straightway memory went back to the days when I^tty was the 
loveliest of blooming young creatures ! when to hear her sing was 
to make the heart jump into your throat ; when to see her dance 
was better than Montessu or Nohict (they were the Ilallrt Queens 
of those days) ; w'hen Jack used to wear a locket of her hair, with 
a little gold chain round his neck, and ^xliilarated with toddy, 
after a sederunt of the C'uttykilt mess, used to pull out this token, 
and kiss it, and howl about it, to the gujaf anuisenieiu of the 
bottle-nosed old Major anti the o'-st of ihe tabU*. 

“ My father and horv^ couhin't pul llieir hoiM*'-. together," Jack 
said. “The General wtnilt In* t come iUami with nioic lh,iri six 
thotr^and. My governor .said it shonldn‘l 1 j«‘ done under eight. 
Lovelace told him to go .tnd lx* hanged, and ‘o w^e parted com- 
pany. 'I hv'y f'hv w .In ill .1 ( iamiuon ! Shc‘s forty, 

and* as tougli and ai .sour as this bn of U*nion p<'e]. Don't pul 
much into your punch, Snob my boy. No man ran stmd punch 
after wine." 

“And whrtt are your pursuits, Jaek?" says 1, 

“Sold out when the governor tiled. Mother lives at Bath. 
Go down Ihore once a year for a week. Dreadful slow . Shilling 
whist. Four .Sisters — all uniu*arru:d except the youngest— aw ful 
work. .Scotland in .\ngust. Italy in l!)e winter. Cursed 
rheumatism. C'onie to Ixindon in M-arch, and toddle about at 
Ihe Club, old l>oy , and we won’t go home till maw-aw-rning, till 
daylight does appear." 

“And here’.s the wreck of two hNC'''* nursed the present 
Snobographer, after taking leave of J.ick Sjuggot. “ Pretty 
merry Letty T.ajvclace‘s rudder lost ami she cast awsay, and hand- 
some Jack Spiggot stranded on the shore like a drunken 
Trinci^." 

What was it that insulted Nature (to use no higher name), and 
perverted her kindly intentions towards them ? Wliat cursed 
frost was it th.al nipped the love ih.at both w»^rc bearing, and 
condemned the girl i /sour sterility', anil lii'' lad to selfish old- 
bachelorhood } It was the infernal Snob tyrant w ho governs us 
all, who says, “'rhou .shall not love without a Iady’.s maid; 
thou shall not marry without a carnage and horses ; thou shall 
have BO wife in thy heart, and no children on thy knee, without 
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a page in buttons and a French ; thou shall go to the devil 
unless thou hast a Ijrougham ; marry poor, and society shaU for- 
sake thei* ; thy kinsmen shall avoid thee as a criminal ; thy aunts 
anri uncles shall turn up their eyes and bemoan the sad sad 
manner in whiclj Tom or Harry has thrown himself away.” 
You, young woman, may sell yourself without shame, and marry 
old (.'r<i:sus ; you, young man, may lie away your heart and your 
life for a jointure. Hut if you are j>oor, wcKi be to you ! Society, 
the brutal Snob autocrat, consigns you to solitary perdition. 
Wither. ]>oor girl, iii your garret ; rot, poor bachelor, in your 
Flub. 

Wlien 1 see ihosit graceless recluses — those unnatural monks 
and nuns of Iht* <^rder of St IVd/ebiib,* my hatred for Sm>l)S, 
and tln'ir wor'^hip. and their i(h>K, pa.sscs all continence. 
us hew down that m.in-eating Juggern.ant, I say, that hideous 
D.igofi : and I glow with the lieroic courage of Tom Thumb, 
and join battle with the fiitmt Snob. 


CnAPT}:i>v XM. 

.S n 0 hi a « </ M i, f t 

In that noble romance call* <1 “len Thousand a Year,” I 
mm-inber a pi\tfoiiinlly p,iilu.iu' dcs^npiion of the Christian 
manner m wiinh the hero, Mi. Aubie>, bore his misfortunes. 
After making ti display i»f tfic rno‘''t rlond anrl grandilotjuent 
nsign.ition, ami quiUing hi» eoumry mansion, the writer siip- 
jiosi's Aubrey to cuiue to town in a po.dch.ii>f- and pair, sitting 
l)odkin firobably between Iih wile ami ‘■istcr. It is alKiut seven 
o'clock, carnages are nulling ab(»ul, kimckots are thundering, 
•in<l loin's bedim the fine, eyes of Kate and Mr-. Aubrey as they 
think that in happier times at this hour — their Aubrey used for- 
merly to go out to dinner lo the houses of ih(? aristocracy his 
friends, rius i.s the gisi i»f the passagi'— the elegant words I 

' 'This, of course, is understood to apply only to those tiumarried 
pirsoiis whom a mtMii and Sm>hbi-.h ft.ir .ihoiit monty hris kept from 
fullilhiig their natural destiny. M.inv persons thcr^* are devoted 10 ctll- 
because they c.uinot help it O: tliese a man would be a brute who 
* p 'kc roughly. Indeed, .'ificr Miss O’ Toole's conduct to the writer, he 
v\..ulvl bo the l.ist to condemn, but never mind; these arc persona! 
uuitfr.s. 
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fof^t Bat the? noble noble sentiment 1 shall always cheiiMi 
«nd remember. What can be more sablime than the notion of 
a great man's rclaiiv(^ in tears about"<-bis dinner? With a few 
toadies, what author ever more happily descriU^ A Snob ? 

We were reading the passage lately at the house of my friend* 
Raymond Gray, Esquire, BarrisU^r-at-Law. an ingenuous youth 
'W'ithoitt the least practice, but who has luckily a great share 
of good spirits, which enables him to lade hi& time, and bear 
laughingly his humble ix)sition in the world. Meanwhile, until 
it is altered, the stern laws of necessity and the expenses of the 
Northern Circuit oblige Mi. Cray to live in a very imy mansion 
in a very queer small square in tht‘ .i:ry neighlxiurhood of Gray’s 
Inn Lane. 

What Is the iiuin* remaikable i‘ . that Gray has a wife ihere. 
Mrs. Gray was a ^Il^s Uaih > fiaker anti I supf^osc I need not 
say iAitt is a resfH^ctahk- family. Allii'd to the C’avendishes. the 
Oxfords, the Marr\ bnnes, ihev still, though rather dirhui from 
their original splciuloiir, hold tlu-ir heads .is high as any. Mi-s, 
Tlarlcy Baker, I know, never goes to church without John 
behind to carry her prayer dH>ok ; nor will Miss Wellicck, her 
ftistcr, walk twenty cards a-shopping without the protection of 
Eigby. her sugar i(>.if inige ; though I lie old lady is .is ugly as 
any woman m the parisii and as till and vvhif,kery as a 
grenadier. The astomsliment i<i. how Isrnily J la rlcy Baker could 
have stooped to marry Raymoml Giriy, .She, who was the 
prettiest and proudest of the family , she, whoivfused Sir Cockl- 
Bylcs, of the Bengal Service ; she, who turned up her little nose 
at £.ssex Temple, and i.onnccted wiili the noble home of 

Albyn ; she, who had but >^4000 four tout foia^e, to marry a 
man who had scarcely as much more. A sere, am of wrath and 
indignation was uttered by tlie whole family when they beard 
of this misallian'-e. Mrs. Hurley Briker never sjxMk.s oi her 
daughter now but with tears in her *-yes, and as a ruined 
creature. Miss Welbeck " I eonsidcr that man a villain;" 
and has denounced por^r goofl-natiired Mrs. Perkins ;ui a 
swindler, at w hope ball the young jx-oj^le met for the first time, 

Mr. and Mrs. (ir.iy. nieanwhiie. li\e m firay'*; Tnn Line 
aforesaid, with a maul-s«Tvant arul a nurse, w-horc hands arc 
very full, and in a mo-it provoking and unnatural state ul 
happiness. They have never once thought of crying aixmt their 
dinner, like the wretchedly puling and SnobbLh womankind of 
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my favourite Snob Aubrey* of “Ten Thousand a Year;” but, 
on the contrary* iiccc[>t such humble victuals as fate awards 
them with a moat perfect and thankful good grace— nay, 
actually have a portion for .a hungry friend at times— as the 
present writer can gratefully testify. 

' I was mentioning th<*he dinners, and some admimblc lemon 
puddings, which Mr^. (Jray makes, to our mutual friend the 
great Mr. (Juldmore, the Jsast India Director, when that gentle- 
man's face assumed an expression of almost apoplectic terror, 



and he gasped out. “ VVIut ! Do they give dinners?” He, 
seemed to think it a crime and a wonder that such jMxjple should 
iline at all, and that it was their custom to huddle round their 
kitchen-fire over a Ixjnc and a cr\isi. Whenever he meets them 
in Society, it js a niaiter of w'ondcr to him (and he always 
•'srpresses his surprise very loud) how the lad; can appear 
dc^cenily dressed, and the man have an unpatched coat to his 
I'liick. I have hoard him enlarge ui>on this j'lovcrty liefore the 
A hole room at the “ Conflagrativc Club,” to which he and I and 
' Jray have the honour to belong. 
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We meet nt the Club on most days. At half-past four, Cold- 
more arrives in St James's Street, from the City, and you may 
see him reading the evening papers in the bow-windovr of the 
Clubi which enfilades Pall Mall— a large plethoric man, with a 
bunch of seals in a large bow-windowed light waistcoat Me 
has large coat-tails, stuffed with agents* letters and pai>ers about 
companies of which he is a Director. His seals jingle as be 
walks. I w'ish I ktrl such a nmn for an uncle, and that he 
himself were childless. 1 would love and cherish him, and bo 
, kind to him. 

At six o’clock in the full season, when all the world is in Sr. 
Jamc.s's Street, and the ciirnai^es .ar** cuttm.'j in anr! out amon.s^ 
the cabs on t!ie ‘’land, and the- tufit d are showing their 

listless faces out of *' Wliite's," and \<»u see re .pectal»le grej- 
headed gentlemen wrigglai" th»Mr headi* to etu h other through the 
j>late>glas.s windows of “ Arthur's . " and the red-coaiswislitoire 
Bnarcian, so as to hold all the gemleincn s liorscs ; and that 
wonderful retl-roatcd l^o>al porter is sunning himself before 
Marlborough Iloa e at the noon of lamdon Hint' you see a 
light-yellow carnage with black horses, ami a coaehnian in a 
tight floss-silk wig, and two footmen in iK>wder ami white and 
yellow liveries, and a large woman inside m shot * ilk, a poodle, 
and a pink painsoi, whuh driven up to the ^f tlie ** Con- 
flagraiive,” and the page goes and says to Mr. (loldrnore (who 
IS perfectly aware nf the fru't. as In* is looking out of the windows 
with about forty other “ C onlkigraVivc *' brn k- ), " Yrair carriage, 
sir." G. wags liis head. *’ Keiiif-mber, eight c>’elr>ek precisely," 
says he to -Mulligalawney. the raher Hast India Director ; and, 
ascending the carriage, plump-, down by the side of Mrs. 
Goldmore fora dri\e in th<* P.irk, and then luane to Portland 
Place, As the carriage whirls off, all tin* young bucks in tlur 
Club feel a secret elation. It is a pan of iht'ir establishment, a.s 
uwore. That cairinge l/elougs to their t'lub. nrul their Club 
belongs to them. They follow the equipage with interest ; tliuy 
eye it knowingly as they see it in the P.ark. lUU hall? w’C aro 
not come to the -Club Snobs yet. O my brave Snobs, what a 
flurry there will be aiiiong you wlicn those r.ipers app'-ar ! 

Well, you may judge from thealKwe rleseription, what sort 
of a man Goldmore is. A dull and pomfious Lcadenhall Street 
Creesns, good-natured wdthal, and affable — cruelly aiTable. 
•'Mr, Goldmore can never forgi-i," hi; lady u.'-ed 10 say, ** that 

F a 
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it was Mrs, Gray's grandfather w ))0 sent him ter India ; and 
though that, young woman has made the most imprudent mar* 
riage in the world, and has left her station in society, her 
husband secerns an ingenious and laborious young man. and we 
shall do everything in our power to be of use to him.” So 
they used to ask the Grays to dinner twice or thrice in. a 
season, when, by way of iiicreiising the kindness, Huff, the 
butler, is orderwl to hire a fly to convey them to and from 
F'orlland Place. 

Of couise 1 am iniieh too goo<l-naturi‘d a friend of both 
parlies not to tell Gniy of Goldrnore's opinion regarding him, 
and the nabob's .istonishriient at the idea of the briefless bar* 
rister having any dinner at all. Indet'd, (iolduiore's saying 
became a joke again-st Gray amongst us wags at the rinb, and 
wc uvhI to ask Imii when he lasted meat last? whether we 
.should bring him home something from dinner? and cut a 
thousand other mad firank*. with him in our facetious way. 

One day, tli'ni, coming home from tin* Gluh, Mr. Gray 
conveyed (o his wif.- tlie iistounding inf»>nnation that lie had 
aske<I (iolrlmore to dinner. 

“My luvi*,’’ says .Mrs. Gray, in a tremor, “ how could you bc 
so cruel? Why, the dmmg looni won't hold Mrs. Goldniorc.” 

“ Make your mind easy. Mis. Giay , her ladyship is in Paris. 
It is only Cro'sus that's coming, and we are going to the play 
afterw-irds- io Sadler's Wells. Goldmoiesaid at the Club that 
he thotigiit .*^liakspeare was a great dramaiic ixx*l, and ought to 
be p.ilronised , whereupon, hiis! with enthusiasm, 1 invited him 
to our ban<|iici ” 

“ <Jo(xlne; . gracious ! what .av we give him for dinner? He 
has two French eo‘jks ; you know Mrs. (ioldmore i.s always 
telling us about them , and he ilinc'. with aldermen every day.” 

“ * A i>!.un U’j; of muitoii, my Ian y, ^ 

1 jiiyihtT f rf.uly .m three ; 

H.ivi- It tcnfk’r, iiiid '•moking. arnl juicy, 

And wh.u belter meat r,«i there be?’" 

says Gray, quoting luy favourin' poet. 

“ Put the cook is ill ; and you know that horrible Pattypan 
the jiastrycix^k's ” 

“ 5?ilence, Fr.aii ! " says Gr.iy, in a tleep tragedy voice. “ / 
V. ill have the ordering of this repast. Do all things as I bid 
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thee. Invite our friend Snob here to partake of the feast. Ite 
mine the task of procuring it." 

** Don't \vi expensive, Raymond,” says his wife. 

•* Peace, thou timid partner of the briefless one. Goldmore's 
dinner shall be suited to our narrow mean.s. Only do thou in 
all things my commands.” And seeing by the peculiar expres- 
s-ion of the rogue’s countenance, that sonic mad waggery was in 
preparation, I awaited the morrow with anxiety. 


CIIAPTT-R XLII. 

Snoh^ atiii Mat t lit 'e. 

PUN’CTl'A]^ to (he hour (by the w.iy. I cannot omit here to 
mark down luy haio'd. scoin, .and indignation towards those 
jiiiMTuble Snobs wiio corne to ilinncr at niiu:, whi-n they are 
asked at eight, in orrtrr to tii.akc ,i sens uion in the company. 
May the loathing ot honest folks, the bael.biiing of others, the 
curses of cooks, pursue these wretelics, and av**ngt‘ the .society 
on which they trample ») -Punctu.al, I say, to the hour of five, 
which Mr. and Mrs. Kayrnond Gray liad appointed, a youth of an 
elegant appearance, in .ine.at evem ig rlress, \\hos«* trim whiskers 
indicated neatness, whose light step denoted .leiivity (for in sooth 
he was hungry, and always i" nl the dinner hour, what'^oever 
that hour may be), and whose nJi golden hnir, euihng liown his 
shoulders, wa.s st t off by a perfectly new foiir-and-ninepcnny silk 
hat, was seen wemhng Ins way tloun Iktileslone Strei^i, llniU- 
iStone Square, Gray's Inn. 7'he penon in question, I neal not 
say, was Mr. Snob, //r is neMT late vihi*n iiuitf d to dine. 
But to proceed with niv narrative. 

Although Mr. Snob ni.a\ b.r.v flattered Inmself that le* made 
^ semsatiori as he strutted down nmleslone Street w iih his richly 
gilt knobbed cane (.and indf-ed I vow I - aw lieads looking at me 
from MissSquilsby's. the brriss plated mibiner opposite Raymond 
(iray's, who has three silver p.ipcr l)onnets, and two fly-blown 
French prints of fa'^hion in the vvinrlow), yet what was the 
emotion produced by my arrival, compart'd to that with which 
the little street thrilled, when at five minutes past five the fioss- 
wigged co-achm-in, the yellow hamnier elolh and Ibinkeys, the 
black horses and blazing silver lianics’; oJ Mr. (ioldmore whirled 
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down the street ? It is a very little street, of very little bottseSr 
most of them with very large brass plates like Miss Squilsbyls. 
Coal-merchants, architects and suiveyors, two surgeonsi a 
solicitor, a dancing-rnastcr, and of course several house-agents* 
occupy the houses— htile two-storeyed edifices with httle stucco 
porticoes. Goldtnore's carriage overtopped the roofs almost ; 



the first floors might shake hands vuli C. ia:^rs as he loHed 
inside; all the windows of those first-thKirs iJir-Miged with chiU 
dren and women in a Iwinkhng. riien* was Mrs. Hamnierly in 
curl-papt:rs ; Mrs. Saxby with her front awry; Mr. Wriggles 
IJt'enng through the gauze emmino, boldmg the while his hot 
glass of ruui-and-water— in fine, a tremendous commotion in 
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Biulestone j^ireet. as the Goldtnore carriage drove up to \lr. ^ 
Raymond Gray's door. 

** How kind it is of him to come with both the footmen 1 " says 
little Mrs. Gray, peeping at the vehicle too. I'he huge domestic, 
descending from his perch, gave a rap at the door which almost 
drove in the building. All the heads wort' out ; the sun was 
shining , the very organ-ljoy paused ; the footman, the coach, 
and (Joldniore’s red face and white waistcoat wcn‘ blazing in 
splendour. The licrculoan plushed one went back 10 open the 
carriage-door. 

Raymond Gray oprnH Ins—in his shirt *5leevts. 

He ran up to l!u‘ carriage. “ < onu* in. ( iol.lniore," .•iays he ; 
"just in time, my boy. OfM'n the door, Whal d’ye-caJl''uin, 
and let your masi*T out." and What d'yc-call-’uni olieycd 
mechanically, with a face ol wonder and horror, only to lx; 
equalled by the Icxik of stupc‘fi«‘d aMomsiinit.nt which urnatnented 
the purple countenance of his master. 

"Wawt taini will you ple.ise h.ave the sir?" .says 

What'd‘ye-call ’uni, in tliat fieculiar, unspcllabie, inimitable, 
flunkefied pronunciation which furm.s one of the chief diiirru.s 
of existence. 

*' IVst have it to tlio theatre at night,'' (iray evclaims ; " it is 
but a step from here to the Wells, rnrl we can walk there. I've 
got tickets for all. I3e at Satlh'r’.s Wi 11s at eleven." 

"Yes, at eleven," exclaims fjoidniore j)erliirbedly, and walks 
with a flurried step into the house, as il he were going to execu- 
tion (as indeed he was, with that wicked Gray .as a Jack Kctcli 
over him). The carnage drove avva>. followed by numlx^rle&s 
eyes from dw^rsteps and Ixdconies , us apjx'arance is still a 
wonder in Bittlestonc Street. 

"Go in there and amuse yoursclT with Snob," sayr; Gray, 
Opening the little drawing-room door, "I'll call out as soon 
us the chops arc ready. Fanny’s below, seeing to the. pud- 
ding." 

" (Gracious mercy ! " says f ioldniorc to me, rpiite confidcntrally, 
"how could he ask us? 1 ladly h,ad no idea of this — this utter 
destitution." 

"Dinner, dinner!" roars out Gray, from the diningroom, 
whence issued a great smoking and frymg ; and entering that 
apartment we find Mrs. (iray ready to receive us, and looking 
perfectly like a Princess who, by some accident, had a bowl of 
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potatoes in her Kand. which vegetables she placed on the tdble. 
Her husband was meanwhile cooking mutton-chops on a gridiron 
.over the fire. 

'•Fanny has made the roly-poly pudding,” says he; *'the 
chops are my part, Hvie’s a fine one; try this, Goldniore,'* 
And he popped a fiz/ing cutlet on that gentleman's plate. 
What words, what notes of exclamation can describe the nabob's 
a-stonishment ? 

'Fhc table-cloth was a vt*rv old one, darned in a score of pliiccs. 
'I'herr was mustard in a tea cup, a silvtT fork for (ioldmoTC— • 
all ours were iron. 

“I wasn't born with a silver spoon in my mouth,’* says Gray 
gravely. ‘' That fork is the only onewc have. Fanny has it 
generally." 

** kayrnotul ' " ones Mrs. (Iray. with at: imploring face, 

*'She was used to better things, you know : and I hope one 
day to get h(T a dinn(‘r-seiviv.e. I'm told the electro-plate is 
uncommonly good. Where thr' deuce is ilmt boy with the beer? 
And now," said he, springing up, *• 1 U be a gentleman." And 
so be put on he, coal, and sat down tpuie gravely, with four 
fresh mutton-chops wiiuli he had by ibis time broiled. 

"Wo don't have meal every dav, Mr. (/old more," he con- 
tinued. "and It's a t-'-ni to me to get a dinner like thi.s. You 
Imh; know-, you gentlemen of l‘-ngl.xnd, who live at home at ease, 
what hardship' bricll<‘--s barrister^ endure. ’ 

" O.ieieus merev ' " savs .\Ii (iolflmore, 

"Wlieie s the h.ili-and balf^ J annv, go over to the * Keys* 
and gel the beei. Hen's sivpenee." And wliai wa.s our aston- 
ishment when l■nImy got up a.> if to go ! 

"(jiacious merev ! lot we," ones Goldniore. 

"Not for w orlds, my dear sir. She's used to it. 'I'hey wouldn't 
serve >oli as well as they serve her. Le ive her alone. Law 
bles', \ou! " K.iymond saitl. with astounding compo'-urc. And 
Mrs. f rray left tlu- loom, .md aeiually came back with a tray on 
which there was a pewter flagon of beer. I alile Polly (to whom, 
at her christening. I had the honoui of present!. ig a stiver mujf 
ex followed with a couple of tobacco-pipes, and the queerest 

roguish look m her round little chubliy ftee. 

" Old you spe.ak to Tapling about the gm, Fanny my dear?*^ 
(bay asked, after bidding Polly put the pipes on the chimney* 
piece, which that little person had some difficulty in reaching* 
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“The las< was turpentine, and even your brewing didn*t make 
good punch of it.” 

** You would imrdly sustxict, Goldmorc, tliat my wife, a Harley 
Baker, would ever make gin-punch ? I think my mother-in-law 
would coni mil suicide if she saw her.** 

'‘Don't be always laughing at mamma, Raymond,*' says Mrs. 

Gray. 

*• Well, well, she wouldn't die, and 1 wish she would. 
And you don’t make gin-punch, and you don't like it either — 
and- -Goldmorc, do you drink your Uht ont of the glas*!, or out 
of the pewter?" 

“Gracious mercy!*' ejaculates Cra^iUs once more, as little 
Polly, taking the {x;t %Mt)i both her httlc bunches of hands, oders 
it, smiling, to that astcjuishcii Ihreeu^r. 

And so. in a word, ila* dinner commenced, and was presently 
ended in a siniil.ir fa^^hion, Cliay pursued lu' unforlunatc guest 
with the most queer and outrageous dfsscnption ol bis struggles, 
misery, and fioverty. He descriU'd how he cleaned the knives 
when they were fir‘l 1 named ; ami how he used to drag the 
children in a little cart . Iiow his wife could loss pancakes ; and 
what parts of his dress slie made. He ic>ld Tibbits, his clerk 
(who was in fact the functionaty who had brought the berr fiom 
the public- house, which Mrs. Fannv bad fetched from the neigh- 
bouring apartment)- to fetch “the bottle of jiort -wine," when 
the dinner w.is. over ; and told (ioldmore as womleiful a history 
about the way in wlueb that bottle cd wine had come into his 
hands as any of his former ^lories had been. When the repa«^t 
Was all o\er, and U was near lime to move to the play, and 
Mrs. Gray had ii’lireil, and we whti* ‘'aimg rurmnaling rather 
silently over the la^t glas^es of il»e port, Gray suddenly Ijrcaks 
the silence by slapping tioidm<»re on the shoulder, and saying, 
“ Now, Goldmorc. tell me something." 

“ What?” asks Oresus, 

“ Haven’t you had a good dinn^T? " 

Goldmorc started, as if a sudden truth had just dawned upon 
him. llcAad had a gorvl dinner ; and didn't know it until then. 
The three rauiton-cno[>s consumed l>y him were liest of the 
mutton kind; the potatoes were perfeit of lleir order; as for 
the roly-poly, it was too good. 'Du* port'T w as fiolhy and cool, 
and the port- wine was worthy the giliJ of a bishrjrp. 1 speak 
with ultcr.or views : fur there r-: more in Grav’s cellar. 
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*' Well/* says Goldniore, after a pause, during which he took 
time to consider the momentous question Ciray put to him— 
Ton my word — now you say so — I — I have— 1 really have had 
a monsous good dutnah — monsoin: good, upon my ward! 
Here's your health, Gray my boy, and your amiable lady ; and 
when Mrs. Goldinore comes back, I l>ope wc shall see you more 
in Portland Place." Anri with this the time came for the play, 
and wc went to sec Mr. Ph' lps at SadhT‘.s Wells, 

'I'hc* best of tins story (for iJie trutJj of every word of which I 
pledge my honour) is, tlial after ihi-^ luiicpiet, which Goldniore 
enjoyed so, the honest fellow felt a prodigious compassion and 
R'gard for thr* st.arving and miserable giver of the fca>l, and 
determined to help Inin m bis prof» '-Mon. And Inang a Director 
of the newU -(•' t.ii)lished Antibilinus Life \f.surancc Company, 
he has had <hay appoiiiied .Standing ( jimse], with a pretty 
annual fee; and only vt^ierd.iy, in an apfieal from Bombay 
(Buckmuekjc* Pobbaclu'c 7*. Ramchowdor-Ilahawdcr) in the 
lYivy Counnl, Loul iJiougham <omphmt'ntcd Mr. Cray, who 
was in the c.i'-e, tn\ In^ curious and exact knowledge of the 
.Sanscrit Kingiuige. 

Whether be knows Sanscrit or not, 1 can’t .say ; but C^1d< 
more got him the bu‘':ne • ; and 1-0 1 cannot help having a 
lurking regard for that i>«:)inpoij, old Ihgwig. 


cnAPTPK XLIII. 

Siiohs and M.vtuioc. 

lUchelor:; in (dubs are very much obliged to you," says 
ray old school and college companion, h'ssex 'lemplc, "for the 
opinion which you liold of u.v You call us seifLh, purple-faced, 
bloated, and other pretty names. You Mate, in the simplest 
pos.sihle terms, that wc shall go to the d»'uce. You bid us rot 
in loneliness, and deny iis ail claims to honesty, conduct, decent 
Christian life. Who arc you. Mr. Snob, to judge us so? Who 
arc* you, with your infernal benevolent smirk and giin. that laugh 
at all our generation ? 

" 1 will tell you my case," says JCiscx Temple ; ” mine and my 
sister Polly's, and you may make what you like of it ; and SQecr 
M old maids, and bully old bachelors, if you will. 
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** 1 will whisper to you confidentially that iny sister Polly was 
engaged to Serjeant Shirker—a fellow whose talents one cannot 
deny, and be Iianged to them, but whom 1 have always known 
to te mean, selfish, and a |>rig. However, women don't sec 
these faults in the men whom Love throws in their way. Shirker, 
who has alK>ut as much warmth as an eel, made up to Polly 
years and years ago, and was no bad mutch for a briefless barrister, 
as he was then. 

“ Have you ever read Lord Lldon’s Life ? Po you remember 
how the sordid old Snob narrates liis going out to purchase two- 
].)encc worth of sprats, winch he and Mrs. S(‘ott fiicd between 
them ? And how he parade-i hts huindity, and eshibit.s his miser- 
able poverty— h<; that finie, iriiisi have been making a 

thousand a W'ell, SlurkiT was just as proud of 

his pru(i<'nce jiet a-, thankful for lu^ own mo.inuess, and of 
course would not nutry witlumt a ct>mpet<‘ncy. Who so 
lionourable ? Polly \\aii<‘d, an<l waitofl family, fium yt,*ar to 
year. //<■ wa-siVl sick at lu-ari ; hi\ pa sr»n never disturbed his 
six hours’ Sleep, or kept his anibitnm out of luiiid. He would 
rather have hugged an attorney any day than have kissed Polly, 
though slie was one of the prettie.si ercMturos 111 the world ; and 
while she was pining alone up>tair.s, reading over the stock of half- 
a-dozen frigid letters that the confounded png had condescended 
to write to h» T, he, be sure, w.is never busy with anything but his 
briefs in cha inhere— ahvay.» frigid, rigid, .self saiisfied, and at his 
duty. '1 he niarriag<’ tr.ulcd on ye.ir afn‘r > ear, while Mr. .Serjeant 
Shirker grew' to be the f.injoiis lawyer he is. 

“ Meanw'hile, my young'T broilur, J'unij) Temple, who was in 
the I20lh Hir'^'irs, and had the same htiii- iiaininony which fell 
to the lot of myself and Polly, mii'.i fall m l(Ae with vmr cousin, 
Fanny Figlree, and marry her out t/f hand. Yi»u should have 
seen the wedding ! Si.x bridesmaids in pmk, to hold the fan, 
bourjuet, gloves, sceni-botilc, and pocki idiaiidkerchief of the 
bride ; basketfuls of wliite favouns m the vestry, to P* pinneil on 
to the footmen and horse.s ; a gi iileel cfingregatioii of curious 
actjuaintance in the news, a shabby one oi on the siejas ; 
all the carriages of all our acquaint.ance whom Aunt Figtrec 
bad levied for the occasion ; and of course four horsc.s for Mr, 
Pump’s bridal vehicle. 

*'Tiien comes the breakfast, or dejeuner, if you please, with 
a bras^s band m the street, and poiiccnicn to keep order. The 
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happy bridegroom spends a yi^r*s income in dresses for 
the bridesmaids and preity presents ; and the bride must have 
n irtuaeau of laces, satins, jeweMxjxes, and tomfoolery, to make 
her fit to be a lieutenant’s wife. There was no hesitation about 
Pump. He flung about his money ns if it had been dross ; and 
Mrs, P. Temple, on the horsi? 'Pom Tiddler, which her husl^and 
gave her, was the most diishing of military women at Brightoa 
or Dublin. How old Mrs. Kigiree used to bore me and Polly 
with stories of ihiiM|>’s grandiMir and ilie noble company he 
kept! Polly lives with th»* l•■ll;lrees, as I am not rich enough 
to keep a lioriie for h<*j. 

" Pump and I have alwavs Im-cu rather distant. Not btiviiig 
the slightest notioni, about horseflesh, he I'.as a natural contempt 
for rne ; and in our mother's liti'tiinc, the good old lady 

was always paying liis d<‘hts and petting him, Pm not sure thcTC 
was not «i little je.dou'-.y. It used to be Polly that kept the 
jH^ace betwei'n ii'>. 

“She went to Dublin to ve:t Pump, anti brought liack gmnd 
ncc’ourits of his tluing , gayt man alKJUt town— Aide-dc*Camp 
to the Lord - LietiUMitint • Fanny .idmired every where — Her 
IsKeellenty godmother tt» the second boy : the eldest with a 
string of and<x’ralic t briAtian n:inie*> that in.vle the grand- 
mother wild with delight lh< -»'ntly F.iMny and TWip oblig- 
iiiglv came over to l.onth»n. uln if the thin) was bt'rn. 

*' Polly wa> jgotlnioilier to thl'^, anti who *■(* !n\ing as she and 
Pump now? I'Niex,' ‘.'iv > -^lu to me, * h'* i-> so good, .so 

generous, so tond of In-, family . so huna-tune, who can help 
loving him, anti pardoning he- little error'-?' One clay, while 
Mrs. Puinj) was yet in the upjx'r reguuis. ami l)«A'lor Fingeifee'.s 
brougham a: her door every day, having biisirn .ss at (hiildhall. 
whom should I meet in t lu'ap'-nie but Pump and Polly? The 
po«.r girl looked iiioix' happy ar,d rosy than I have seen her 
these twelve years. Pump, on the conirary, w.is r.ither blushing 
and embarrassed. 

1 couldn’t bt^ mistaken m her f.ice and its look of mischief 
and triumph. SIic h.ad lu-en commiitiug some act of sacrifice. 
I went to llie family .slock hr okcT. She bail sold out two 
tbou.s.iiKl pounds that morning and gi\cn iboui to Pump, 
ijuarnlhng was useless Pump had tl'.e money ; he was ofT tt» 
Dublin by the tunc I reached h:.s in"*th5 r*s. and Polly radiant 
still. He was going to make his fortune ; he was going to 
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embark the money in the IV)g of Allen— ■! don’t know what. 
Ibc fact is, he was going to pay his losses upon the last 
Manchester steeple-chase, and I leave you to imagine how 
much principal or interest poor Polly ever saw back again. 

•* It was more than half her fortune, and he has had another 
thousand since from her, 'Ihcn caiiu* cftbrls to stave off niiti 
vand prevent exposure ; struggles on all our parts, and sacrifiajs, 
that " (hcR* Mr. Kssex ’Icmple began to hcsiiatj*)- “ that needn't 
be talked of ; but they are of no more uve than such sacrifices 
ever arc. Pump and his wife are abroad- -1 don't like to ask 
where ; Polly has the three children, and Mr. Serjeant Shirker 
has formrdly wrilti'n to !>pMk oft' an enq[riijeinem, on the con- 
clusion of which Mi'-s 'I'emple must h(‘rself have speculated* 
when she alienated the greater i-ait of her fortune. 

**And hcie's voiu famou’- lhei>ry of p^xjr niainsiges ' " ISssev 
Temple <ries, convliuhng the .ibovc history. “How do yon 
know that I don't want to marry inyselt.^ Ilow do you dare 
sneer at my poor sifter? Wli.at an* wc but martyrs of the 
leckloss marriage 'ystem whicii Mr. Snob, forsooth, chooses l<i 
advocate?** And he thought he had the belter of the argument, 
which, .strange to say. is not my opinion. 

But for llit‘ infern.il Snob wor'-hip. miglit not every one of 
these p<*ople be hapj>y If poor Polly’s hnppin<‘ss lay in linking 
her lender arms round such a hiMrlle a png as the sneak who 
has deceived her, she might have been happy now — as h.uppya'- 
Raymond Kayrnond in the b;ill.id, will) the strme .statue by hh; 
side. She is wretched becau'^‘ .Mr, Si*rjeant Slurker wor.shijjs 
money and ambition, and is .i Snob and a coward. 

If the unfortunate I’ump Temple anti Ins giddy liussy of a 
wife have ruined themselves, and dragged down others into their 
calamity, it is because they loved rank, and horses, and plate, 
ami carriages, and ('ourt CuiUes, and nnllmery, anfl would 
sarrificT all to ait.iin those object' . 

And who misguides them ? If the world were more .simple, 
would not tho.ce foolish people follow the fashion ? Docs not 
the world low Co*>r/ Ouu/ct, and miilmcry, and plate, and 
carriages? Mercy on us ! Read the fashionable intelligence ; 
rwd the Courl Cin ular ; read the gent'-el novf ].s ; survey nmn- 
kind from Pimlico to Red Lion Srpiare, and sec how the Poor 
Snob is aping the Rich Snob ; how the Mc.in Snob is grovelling 
at the feet of the Proud Snob ; and the ( Ip.at Snob is lording it 
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over his humble brother. Does the idea of equality ever cfttor 
rDives’s head? Will it ever? Will the Duch^s of Fitzfaattle* 
axe (1 like a good name) ever believe that Lady Croesus, her 
next-door neighbour in Bclgrave Square, is as good a lady as 
her Grace? Will Lady C’roesiis ever leave off pining for 
the Duchess's parties, and ccasc patronising Mrs. Droaddpth». 
wlio.se husband has not got his Baronetcy yet? Will Mrs. 
Broadcloth ej'or heartily shake hands with Mrs. Seedy, and ’give 
up those odious calculations about poor dear Mrs. Seedy’s 
income. Will Mrs. Seedy, who is starving in her great house, 
go and live comfortably in a little one, or in lodgings ? Will her 
landlady, Miss Lctsam, ever stop wondering .it the familiarity of 
tr.adespecjple, or icbuking Ihi- insolence of Suky, the maid, who 
tvears flowers under her bonnet, like a lady ? 

But why hope, why wisli for such limes? Do I wish all 
Snobs to perish? Do 1 wish these Snob papers to determine? 
Suicidal fool ! art not thou, too, a Snob and a brother ? 


CIIAPTI'R XLIV. 

( fub 

I. 

As T wish to be particularly agreeable to ilie laches (to whom 
1 make my niv>sf humble olxjisance), we will now, if you please, 
commence maligning a class of Snobs against whom, I believe, 
most female imnds are embittered,---! mean Club Snobs. 1 
have very seldom heard even the most geiul*! and placable 
w'oman speak without a little foehng of buicrncss against those 
social institiilion.s, tliose palaces swaggering in St. Janic‘s's, 
which are oijcn to the men , while the ladies have but their 
dingy three-windowed brick boxes in Belgravia or in Tadding- 
tonia, or in the region bolwcca the road of Edgware and that 
of Gray’s Inn. 

In my grandfather's time it used to be Freemasonry that 
roused their anger. It w^a.s my grand-aunt (wh.ise portrait 
w'e still have in the family) who got into the clock-case at the 
Koy.!! kosicrucian Lodge at Bungay, Suffolk, to spy the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, of which her husband was a member, 
ai,d being frigluencd by the sudden whirring and striking 
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eleven of the clock (just as the Deputy-Grand-Mastcr was 
bHtiging in the mystic gridiron for the reception of a neopliyte), 
tashed out into the midst of the lodge assembled ; and was 
(dected, by a desperate unanimity, Deputy-Grand- Mistress for 
life. Though that admirable and courageous female never 
subsequently breathed a word with regard to the secrets of the 
initiation, yet she inspired all our family with such a tprror 
regarding the mysteries of Jachin and Boaz. that none of our 
family have ever since joined the Society, or worn the dreadful 
Masonic insignia. 

It is known l!iat Orjiheus was torn to pieces by some justly 
indignant Thracian ladies for belonging to an Harmonic I-odge. 
" Let him go back to Kurydice," tlicy ‘'.ud. "whom he is pre- 
tending to I'f^gret so. " But the history is given in Dr. 
pri^rc’s elegant dictionniy in a manner much more forcible than 
any which this feeble pen can attiMiipt. At c»nce, then, and 
without verbiage, let us lake up tins subject-matter of Clubs. 

Clubs ouglit not, in my mind, to be permitted to bachelors. 
If ray friend of the Cuttykilis had not our Club, the "Union 
Jack," to go to (I belong to the " U. ]." anri nine other similar 
institution-s), who knows but ho never would be a bachelor at 
this present momeni? Instead of being made comfortable, and 
cockered up with every luxury, a they are at t,‘lubs, bachelors 
ought to be rondored profoundly miserable, in my opinion. 
Kvory cncouragciTiont should be given to ihii rendering their 
spare tinie disagreeable. There can be no more odious object, 
according to my sentiments, llian young Smith, in the pride of 
health, commanding his dinner of thret* courses ; than midflle- 
aged Jones wallow'ing (as I may say; m nn easy padded armchair, 
over the last delicious novel or brilliant magazine ; or than old 
Brown, that selfish old reprobate for whom mere literature has 
no charms, stretched on the best sofa, sitting on the second 
edition of the 'limes, having Morn Chnmitlc betw^een his 
knees, the Herald piKshcd in between his coat and waistcoat, 
the Standard under his left arm, the Globe undiu* the other 
pinion, and the Daily JVews in perusal. "I'll trouble you for 
Punch, Mr. Wiggins," .says the unconscionable old gormandiscr, 
interrupting our friend, who is laughing over the periodical in 
question. 

This kind of selfishness ought not to be. No, no. Young 
Smith, instead of bis dinner and his w'ine, ought to be, where? 
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the festive tea-table, to be sure, by the side of Miss Hlgfifs, 
sipping the bohea, or tasting the harmless muffin ; while^ bid 
Mrs. Higgs looks on, pleased at their innocent dalliance, and 
my friend Miss Wirt, the governess, is performing llialberg's 
last sonata in treble X. , totally unheeded, at the piano. 

Where should the middle-aged Jones be ? At his time of life, 
he pugiit to be the father of a family. At such an hour—say, at 
nine o’clock at night — the nursery bell should have just rung the 
children to bed. He and Mrs. J. ought to be, by rights, seated 
on each side of the fire by the dining-room table, a bottle of port 
wine between them, not so full as it was an hour since. Mrs. J. 
has had two glasses ; Mrs. Grumble (Jones's mother-in-law) has 
had three ; Jones himself has finished the rest, and dozes com- 
for^bly until bed-time. 

And Brown, that old newspaper-devoui ing miscreant, what 
right has Ae at a club at a decent hour of night? He ought to 
be playing his rubber with Miss MacWhirt<jr, his wife, and the 
family apothecary. His candle ought to be brought to him at 
ten o'clock, and he should retire to rest, just as the young people 
were thinking of a dance. How much finer, simpler, nobler are 
the several employments I have sketched out for these gentlemen 
than their pre.sent nightly orgies at the horrid Club. 

And, ladies, think ol men who do not merely frequent the 
dining-room and library, but who use other apartments of those 
horrible dens which it is my purpose to batter down ; think of 
Cannon, tlie wretch, with his coat off, at his age and size, clat- 
tering the balls over the billiard-table all night, and making bets 
with that odious Captain Spot ! — think of Pam in a dark room 
with Bob Trunipcr, Jack Ucuccace, and Charlt'y Vole, playing, 
the poor dear misguided WTCtch, guinea points, and five pounds 
on the rubber 1 — above all, think — oh, think of that den of abo- 
mination, which, 1 am told, h.\s been established in some clubs, 
— think of the debauchees who congre- 
gate there, the quantities of reeking w'hisky-punch or more 
dangerous sherry-cobbler which they consume ; — think of them 
coming home at cock-crow and letting themselves into the quiet 
house with the C.hubb key think of them, the hypocrites, taking, 

off their insidious boots before they slink upstairs, the children , 
sleeping overhead, the wife of their bosom alone with the waning 
rushlight in the two-pair front — that chamber so soon to be 
rendered hateful by the smell of their stale cigars ! I am ngt an 
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^yocate.of viplence ; I dm not by nature of an incendiary tarn ' 
of mind ; but !f» my dear ladies, you are for assassinating Mr. 
Chubb and burning down the Club-houses in St James's, there is 
oite Snob at least who will not think the worse of you. 

The only men who, as I opine, ought to be allowed the use of 
Clubs, are married men without a* profession. The continual 
presence of these in a house cannot be thought, even by the most 
loving of wives, desirable. Say the girls are beginning to practise 
their music, which, in an honourable English family, ought to 
occupy every young gentlewoman three hours; it would be rather 
hard to call upon poor papa to sit in the drawing-room all that 
time, and listen to the interminable discords and shrieks which 
are elicited from the miserable piano during the al)ove necessary 
operation. A man with a good ear, obi'Hicially, would go mad, 
if compelled daily to submit to this horror. 

Or sup{x>sc you hav<' a fancy to go to the milliner’s, or to 
Howell and James's, it is maiiifc:st. my clear madam, that your 
husband is much Ix'tter at the Club during these operations than 
by your side in the carriage, or perched in wonder upon one of 
the stools at Shawl and Gimcrack’s, whilst young counter-dandies 
are displaying their wares. 

This sort of husbands should be sent out after breakfast, and 
if not Members of Parliament, or Directors of a Railroad, or an 
Insurance Company, should be put into their Clubs, and told to 
remain there until dinner-time. No sight is more agreeable to 
my truly well-regulated mind than to see tfic noble characters so 
worthily employed. Whenever 1 pass by St. James's Street, 
having the privilege, like the rest of the world, of looking in at 
the windows of “ Blight's," or ** Foodie’s,” or *' Snook’s," or the 
great bay at the *' Contemplative Club," 1 behold with respectful 
appreciation the figures within — the honest rosy old fogies, the 
mouldy old dandies, the >vaist-be!ts and glossy wigs and tight 
cravats of those most vacuous and respectable men. Such men 
are best there during the daytime surely. When you part with 
tliem, dear ladies, think of the rapture conseejuent on their return. 
You have transacted your household affairs; you have made 
your purchases ; you have paid your visits ; you have aired your 
poodle in the Park ; your French maid lias completed the toilette 
which renders you so ravishingly beautiful by candlelight, and 
you are fit to make home pleasant to him who has been absent 
all day. 
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Quel^ men surely ought to have their Clubs, and we will not 
class them among Club Snobs therefore :—on whom lei 
reserve our attack for the next chapter. • ^ r 


CHAPTL'R XLV. 

Club Snobs, 

II. 

Such a sensation has been created in the Clubs by the appear- 
ance of the last paper on Club Snobs, as can't but be compli- 
mentary to me who am one of their number. 

I belong to many Clubs. The Union Jack,” the ** Sash and 
Markinspike” — Military Clubs. The “True Blue,'* the “No 

Surrender,” the “Blue and 
Buff,” the “Guy Fawkes,** 
and the “ Cato Street 
Political Clubs. The 
“ Bnnnmcl ” and the “ Re- 
gent " —Dandy Clubs. The 
“ Acropolis,” the “ Palla- 
dium,” tlie “ Areopagus,*’ 
the “ Pnyx,” the “ Pente- 
licus,” the “ llissus," and tte 
‘ ‘ Poluphloisboio Thalasses ” 
—Literary Clubs. I never 
could make out how the 
latter set of Clubs got their 
naujos ; / don't know Greek 
for one, and I wonder how 
many other members of those 
institutions do. 

ICver since the Club Snobs 
have been announced, 1 observe a sensation creat'd on my 
entrance into any one of these places. Member*, get up and 
hustle together ; they nod, they scowl ; as they glance towards 
the present Snob. “Infernal impudent Jackanapes! If he 
shows me up,” says Colonel Bludyer, “ I'll break every bpne 
in his skin.” “I told you what would come of admitticig 
lUurary men into the Club,” says Ranvillc Ranyille to hiS; 
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coUeaBiKi Spooiiey» of tbe Tape and Seanng:-Wax Office; 
**Tliese peoj^ are very well in their proper places, and« as a 
man, I make a point of shaking hands with them, and 
that sort of thing ; but to have one s privacy obtruded upon by 
such people is really too much. Come along, Spooney,*' and 
the pair of prigs retire supc^rciliously. " 

As I came into the cofTce-room at the No Surrender/' old 



Jawkios was holding out to a knot of men, who were yawning, < 
as usual. There he s^ood, waving the Standard t and swaggering 
before the fire. ‘‘What," says he, “did I tell Peel last year? 
If you touch the Com Laws, you touch tlie Sugar Question ; If 
you touch the Sugar, you touch the Tc-tu I am no monopolist. 
I am a liberal man, but I cannot forget that I stand on the 
brink of a precipice ; and^if we are to have Free Trade, give me 
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reciprocity. And what was Sir Robert Peel's answer ,to me? 
*Mr, Jawkins/ he said*'— 

Here Jawkins’s eye suddenly turning on your humble seevaj^ 
he stopped bis sentence, with a guilty look^hit stale old 
sentence, which every one of us at the Club has heard over and 
over again. 

Jawkins is a most {x:rtinacious Club Snob. Kvery day he is at 
that Breplace, holding that Standard^ of which he reads Up the 
leading article, and pours it out ore rotundo^ with the most 
astonishing composure, in the face of his neighbour, who has 
just rend every word of it in the paper. Jawkins has money, 
as you may see by the tie of his neckcloth. He passes the 
morning swaggering about tin* f’ity, in bankers' and brokers 
parlours, and says: — “I spoke with Peel yesterday, and bis 
intentions are so-and-so. (inahain and 1 were talking over the 
matter, and I pltidge you my word of honour, his opinion 
coincides with mine ; :ind th.at What-d'ye-call-iim is the only 
measure Government will venture on trying.** By evening»])aper 
time he is at the Club : “ 1 can tell you the opinion of the City, 
my Lord,” says he, “ and the way in which Jones Loyd looks 
at it is briefly this : Rothschilds told me so themselves. In 
Mark I«anc, people’s minds arc quite m.adc up.’* He is con- 
sidered rather a well-informed man. 

He lives in Belgravia, of course ; in a drab-coloured genteel 
house, and has everything about him that is properly grave, 
dismal, and comfortable. His dinners are in the Morning 
Heralds among tlie parties for the week ; and his wife and 
daughters make a very handsome appearance at the Drawing- 
room, once a year, when he comes down to the Club in his 
Deputy- Lieutenant's uni form. 

He is fond of beginning a spec*ch to you by saying. ''When 
I was in the House, I &c.** — in fact he sal for Skittlebury for 
three weeks in the first Reformed Parliament, and was unseated 
for bribery ; since which he has thrt^ times unsuccessfully con- 
tested that honourable borough. 

Another sort of Political Snob I have seen at most Clubs, and 
that i.s the man wlio does not care so much for home politics, 
but is great upon foreign affairs. I think this sort of man is 
scarcely found anywhere but in Clubs. It is for him the papers^ > 
{provide their foreign articles, at the expense of some ten thousand 
a year each. He is the man who is really seriously uncom^^ ; 
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fovtflble about the designs of Russia, and the atrocious treachety 
of Louis^PhiHppe. He it is who expects a f^nch fleet in the 
*l^^ines. and fa|S a constant eye upon the American President, 
clvery word of whose speech (goodness help him !) he reads. 
He knows the names of the contending leaders in Portugal, and 
what they arc hghting about : and it is he who says that Lord 
Aberdeen ought to be impeached, and Lord Palmerston hanged, 
or versd. 

Lord Palmerston's being sold to Russia, the exact number of 
roubles paid, by what house in the City, is a favourite theme 
with this kind of Snob. I once overheard him—it was Captain 
.Spitfire. R. N. (who had lieen refused a ship by the Whigs, by 
the way)— indulging in the following conversation with Mr, 
Minns after dinner 

**Why wasn't the Princess Scragamoffsky at Lady Palmer- 
ston's party, Minns? Uccause she can't show — ^and why can’t 
she show^ ? Shall I tell you, Minns, why she can't show ? The 
Prinpess Scragainoffsky’s back is flayed alive, Minns— I tell you 
it*sraw. sir ! On I'uesday last, at twelve o'clock, three drummers 
of the Preobajinski Regiment arrived at Ashburnham House, 
and at half-past twelve, in the yellow drawing-room at the 
Russian Emtesy, before the ambassadress and four ladics'- 
maids, the Greek Papa, and the Secretary of Kinl>assy, Madame 
.de Scragamoffsky received thirteen dozen. She was knouted, 
sir, knouted in the midst of England— in Berkeley Square, for 
having said that the Grand Duchess Olga's hair was red. And 
now, sir, will you tell me Lord Palmerston ought to continue 
Minister ? " 

Minns *. * ‘ Good Ged ! " 

Minns follows Spitfire about, and tliinks him the greatest and 
wisest of human beings. 


CHAPTER XL VI. 

Club Stwbs. 

III. 

Why does not some great author write “ The Mysteries of the 
Chib-houses ; or, St. James's Street Unveiled? ” It would be a 
fine subject for an imaginative writer. We must all, as boys, 
remember when we went to the fair, and had spent all our money 
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^he 9 ort of awe and anxiety with^hich we loitered round ib6 
outside of the show, speculating upon the nature of the entier* 
tainment going on within. ^ 

Man is a Drama-^-of Wonder and Passion, jind Mysteiy and 
Meanness, and Beauty and Truthfulness, and Etcetera. Each' 
Bosom is a Booth fn Vanity Fair. But let us stop this capital 
style, 1 should die if I kept it up for a column (a pretty thing a 
column all capitals would be by the way). In a Club, though 

there mayn't be a soul of 
your acquaintance in the 
room, you have always 
thft chance of watching 
Strangers, and speculate 
mg on what is going on 
Mithin those tents and 
curtains of their souls, 
their coats and waist- 
ci>ats. This is a never- 
f.uiing sport. Indeed I 
am told there arc some 
clubs in the town where 
nobody ever speaks to 
anybody. They sit in 
li)" coffee -room, quite 
silent, and watching each 
other. 

Yet how little you can 
tell from a man's outward 
ilemeanourl There's a 
man at our Club — large, 
heavy, middle - aged — 
gorgeously dressed — 
rather bald — with lac- 
quered boots — ^and a boa 
when he goes out ; quiet in demeanour, always ordering and 
consuming a recherche lilile. dinner : whom I have mistaken 
h>r Sir John Pocklington any time these five years, and respected 
its a man with five hundred pounds per diem; and I find he is 
but a clerk in an office in tlie City, with not two hundred pounds, 
income, and his name is Jiibbcr. Sir John Pocklington was. Oil 
the contrary, the dirty little snuffy man who cried out so ^bout 
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quality of the beeri and grumbled at being overcharged 
thr^ halfpence for a herring, seated at the next table to Jubber 
dn the day whei^some one pointed the Baronet out to me. 

' Take a different sort of mystery. I see, for instance, old 
^wney stealing round the rooms of the Club, witli glassy 
meaningless eyes, and an endless greasy simper — ^he fawns on 
everybody he meets, and shakes hands with you, and blesses 
yoUi and betrays the most tender and astonishing interest in 
your welfare. You know him to be a quack and a rogue, and 
he knows you know it. But he wriggles on l)i.s w'ay, and leaves 
a track of slimy flattery after him wherever he goes. Who can 
penetrate that man’s mystery? What e.irthly good can ht get 
from you or me ? You don't know what is working under that 
leering tranquil mask. You have only tht‘ dim instinctive re- 
pulsion that warns you, ytai are in the presence of a knave — 
beyond w'hich ftict all Fawncy's soul is a secret to you. 

1 think I like to speculate* on the young men best. Their 
play is opener. You know the cards in their hand, as it were. 
Take, for example, Messrs. Spavin and Cockspur. 

A specimen or two of the above soil of young fellows may be 
found, I believe, at most C'lubs. They know nobody. They 
bring a fine smell of cigars into the room with them, and they 
growl together, in a corner, about sporting matters. They 
recollect the liistory of that short period in which they have 
been ornaments of the world by the names of winning horses. 
As political men talk about " the Reform year,” “ the year the 
Whigs w'ent out,” and so forth, those young sporting bucks 
speak of I'arnation's year, or Opodeldoc's year, or the year 
when Catawampub ran second for the Chester c;up. They play 
at billiards in the morning, they absor]> pale alti for breakfast, 
and top-up ” with glasses of strong waters. They read Belli 
IJfe (and a very pleasant paper too, with a great deal of eru- 
' dition in the answers to correspondents). 'Fhey go down to 
Tattersall's, and swagger in the park, w itli their hands plunged 
in the pockets of their paletots. 

What strikes me ^specially in the outward demeanour of 
sporting youth is their amazing gravity, their conciseness of 
Speech, and careworn and moody air. In the smoking-room 
at' the *' Regent,” when Joe Millerson will lie setting the whole 
toora in a roar with laughter, you hear young Messrs. Spavin 
and Cockspur grumbling together in a corner. “I’ll take your 
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five-a»d-twenty to one about Brother to Bluenose,** ivbispers 
Spavin. Can't do it at the price/* Cockspur says, wagj^og 
his head ominously. The betting-book is always present in the 
minds of those unfortunate youngsters. I think I hate that 
work even more than the “Peerage.** There is some good In 
the latter— though, generally speaking, a vain record : though 



I)e Mogyns is not descended from the giant Hogyn Mogyn; 
though half the other genealogies arc eciually false and foolish 
yet the mottoes are good reading— some of them ; and thebo^ 
itself a sort of gold-laced and liveried lacquey to History, and 
^ so far serviceable. But what good ever came out of, or went 
into, a betting-book? If 1 could be Caliph Omar for. a we^ 1 
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wo^ pitch eveiy one of those despicable manuscripts into 
the flames ; .from my Lord's, who is 'Mn ” with Jack Snaffle's 
stable, and is over-reacbingf worse-informed rogues and swindling 
^peenhoms, down to Sam s, the butchcr-boy's, who books 
eighteenpenny odds in the tap-room, and ** stands to win iive«- 
and-tweuty bob." 

In a turf transaction, cither Spavin or (?ockspur would try to 
get the better of his father, and, to gain a point in the odds, 
victimise his bc^st friends. One day we sh;ill hear of one or other 
levanting ; an event at which, not being sporting men, we shall 
not break our hearts. Set* — Mr. Spavin is settling his toilette 
previous to departure ; giving a curl in the glass to his 'side- 
wisps of hair. Look at him ! It is only at the hulks, or among 
turf-men, that you ever sec a face so mean, so knowing, and so 
gloomy. 

A much more humane btang among the youthful f^ubbists is 
the T..ady- killing Snob. I saw Wiggle just now in the dressing- 
room, talking to Waggle, his inseji^irable. 

Waggle, “ 'Pon my honour, Wiggle, she did.” 

Wiggle, “Well, Waggle, as you .say— I own I think she DU) 
look at me rather kindly. Wc‘ll see to-night at the French play. ” 

And having arrayed their little persons, these two harmless 
young bucks go upstairs to dinner. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
Club Snobs, 


IV. 

Both sorts of young men, mentioned in my last under the 
Rippant names of Wiggle and Waggle, may be found in tole- 
rable plenty, I think, in Clubs. Wiggle and Waggle are both 
idle. They come of the middle classes. One of them very 
likely makes-believe to be a barrister, and the other has smart 
apartments about Piccadilly. They are a sort of second-chop 
dandies ; they cannot imitate that superb hstlessness of de- 
• mcanour, and that admirable vacuous folly which distinguish 
the noble and high-born chiefs of the race ; but they lead lives 
almost as bad (were it but for the example), and are personally 
quite as- useless. T am not going to arm a thunderlx)lt, and 
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laitncb it at the heads of these little Pall Mall butterflies; They 
don't commit much public hann» or private extravagance^ 
don't spend a thousand pounds for diamond earrings for nn 
opera-dancer, as I -ord 1 arquin can : neither of them ever set 
up a public-house or broke the bank of a gambling-club^ tike the 
young Karl of M nrtingule. 'I'hey have good points, kind feelings, 
and deal honourably in jnoney-transactions—only in their char* 
acters of men of second-rate pleasure about town, they and tbeir 
like are so utterly nn^an, self-contented, and absurd, that they 
must not be omitted in a work treating on Snobs. 

Wiggle has b(ien abroad, where he gives you to understand 
that his success among the German countesses and Italian 
pdncesscs, whom he tret at the tahks-d' hotc^ was perfectly 

terrific. His rooms arc 
hung round with pic- 
tures of actresses and 
ballet-dancers. He 
passes his mornings in 
a fine dressing - gown, 
burning pastilles, and 
reading "Don Juan*' 
and Trench novels (by 
the way, the life of the 
author of "Don Juan,” 
a? described by him- 
self, was the model of 
the life of a Snob). He 
has twopenny-halfpenny French prints of women with languish- 
ing eyes, dressed in dominoes, guitars, gondolas, and so forth, — 
and tells you stories alxiut them. 

"It's a bad print," ,say.s he, "I know, but I've a reason for 
liking it. It reminds me of .somebody— somebody I knew in 
other climes. You have heard of the Principessa di Monte 
Pnlciano. I met her at Rimini. Dear dear Francesca ! That 
fair-haired bright* eyed thing in the Bird of Paradise and the 
Turkish Simar with the love-bird on her finger, I’m sure must 
have been taken from — from somebody perhaps whom you don't 
know — but she’s known at Munich, W'nggle my boy, — everybody 
knows the Countess Ottilia de Eulenschrcckcnstein. Gad, sir, 
what a licautiful creature she was when I danced with her on the 
birthday of Prince Attilia of Bavaria in ’44. Prince Cartomaa ' 
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iviKS oatJoiJiSjvtSt and JMoce Pepin danced tbeaanie conintdatm, 
ft polyanthus in her bouquet. Wagglei / Jiave it nowJ* 
ttia couMenance assumes an agonised and mysterious expiession, 
^nd he buries his head in the sofa cushions as if plunging into 
^ftV'Whirlpool of jiissionate recollections. 

, l^st year he made a considerable sensation by having on his^ 
table a morocco miniaturc-case locked by a gold key. which he 
iklways wore round his neck, and on which was stamped a serpent 
^•"•emblem of eternity — with the letter M in the circle. Sometimes 
he laid this upon his little morocco writing-table, as if it were 
on an altar — gener.illy he had flowers upon it ; in the middle of a 
conversation he would start up and kiss it. He would call out 
from his bedroom to his valet, ** Hicks, bring me my casket 1 ** 

'*! don't know who it is.” Waggle would say. '* Who does 
know that fellow's intrigues 1 Dosborough Wiggle, sir, is the 
slave of passion. 1 sui)pose you have heard the story of the 
Italian princess locked up in tlic convent of Saint Barbara, at 
Rimini? He hasn’t told you.^ Then I’m not at liberty to 
speak. Or the counies», about whom he nearly had the duel 
with Prince Witikind of Bavaria? Perluips you haven’t even 
heard about that beautiful girl at Pcntonvillc, daughter of a 
.most respectable Dissenting clergyman. She broke her heart 
. when she found he wtis engaged * to a most lovely creature of 
high family, who afterwards proved false to him), and she's now 
in Han well." 

Waggle's belief in his friend amounts to frjntic adoration, 
“■^hat a genius he is, if he would but apply himself ! " lie 
. whispers to me. “He could be anything, sir, blit for his 
passions. His poems are the most beautiful things you ever 
saw. He's written a continuation of * Don Juan,' from his own , 
adventures. Did you ever read his lines to Mary? Tl^y're 
superior to Byron, sir— superior to Byron.” 

I was glad to hear this from so accomplished a critic as 
Waggle ; for the fact is, I had composed the verses myself for 
honest Wiggle one day, whom I found at his chambers plunged 
in thought over a v*'ry dirty old-fashioned album, in which he 
'had not as yet written a single word. 

I can’t," says he, ‘‘Sometimes I can write whole cantos, 
tq-day not a line. Oh, Snob ! such an opportunity I Such 
ni' divine creature ! She’s asked me to write verses for her alba% 
.and I can’t.** 


G 
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**l8 she rich?" said I. ** 1 thought you would never merry 
any Imt an heiress ” 

“Oh, Snobl she's the most accomplished highly-connected 
qreature ’—and 1 can’t get out a line." 

“ ITow will you have it ? ' ^ays I “ Hot, with sugar? " 

“Don't, dont! You trample on the most sacred feelings, 
Snob. I want sonn thing wild and tender, — like Dyron. I 
want to tell hrr that amongst the festive halls, and that sort 
of thing, you know— I only think aliout her, you know— that 
I scorn the woild, .ind am wiary of it you know, and — some- 
thing about a gazelle, ai d a bulbul you know.” 

“And a yatiglnn to finish off with,’ the present writer 
observed, and we liegan — 
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“ 1 ‘.ccm, in the midst of the crowd, 

1 h< li(;hvvst of 4ill , 

My lautdiU p nn„s cheery and loud, 
in banquet and bdl 
M\ hp h ith Its smiles and its sneers 
1 or all men to set , 

Hut iny soul, 'ind my truth, and my tears 
An. lor ihcc ire for thee I ' 

“Do you call ihxt m it, Uigglo’ ’ says 1. “I declare it 
almost m ikcs me erv niy«i if ' 

“Now suppose, ’ s,ivs Wiggle, “we say that all the world is 
at my feet - m iko h< r jt tlous you know ind that sort of thing 
—and that tint I in going to /rac<l, you know? That perhaps 
may work upon her feelings 

So HV (as this write lit (I png said) began again • — 

“ Around me lhe> flatter and fawn — 

1 he y oun.; ind the old, 
t The fairtst are rtady to pawn 

1 heir he « ts for mN go d 
They sue mt -1 1 iut,li as I spurn 
1 he Slav* at my knee, 

Bur in faith inU in fondness I turn 
Unto tht c unto th c ' ' 

“Now for the travelling, Wiggle my boy I" And I began, 
in 1 voice choked with emotion — 

“ Away ’ for my heart knows no re^t 
Since > ou t tught it to feel , 

The secret must die in my bit ist 
1 burn to reveal , 

The passion I may not”— 
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•* 1 sAjr, Snob ! ** Wiggle here interrapted the excited bard 
Oust as 1 was about to break out into fqur lines so {mthetie 
that they would drive you into hysterics). '*! say — aheni — ' 
COuldn^t you say that I was — a — military man, and that there 
was some danger of my life ? ** * 

* ' You a military man ? — danger of your life ? What the deuce 
do you mean?" 

•*Why," said Wiggle, blushing a good deal. *'I told her I 
was going out — on — the — Ecuador— expedition. " 

•'You abominable young impostor,” I exclaimed. “Finish 
the poem for yourself 1 ” And so he did, and entirely out of all 
metre, and bragged about the work at the Club as his own 
performance. 

Poor Waggle fully believed in his friend's genius, until one 
day last week he came with a grin on his countenance to the 
Club, and said, " Oh, Snob, I'vt* made t«/// a discovery ? Going 
down to the skating to-day. whom should I see but Wiggle 
walking with that splendid woman — that lady of illustrious 
family and immense f^ortune, Mary, you know, whom he wrote 
the beautiful verses about. She's five-and-forty. She's red hair. 
She’s a nose like a pump-handle. Her father made his fortune 
by keeping a ham-and-beef shop, and Wiggle’s going to marry 
her next w'eek.” 

“ 5?o much the better, W^aggle, ray young friend,” 1 exclaimed. 
•‘Better for the sake of womankind that this dangerous dog 
should leave off lady-killing — ^this Bluebeard give up practice. 
Or, better rather lor his ow n sake. For as there is not a word 
of truth in any of those prodigious love-stories which you U‘-ed 
to swallow, nobody has been liurt except Wiggle himself, whose 
affections will now centre in Uie ham-and-beef shop. 7 here are 
people, Mr. Waggle, who do these things in earnest, and hold 
B good rank in the world too. But these are not subjects for 
ridicule, and though certainly Snobs, arc scoundrels likewise. 
Their cases go up to a higher Court,” 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

Club Snobs. 

V. 

Bacchl'S is the divinity to ^\fioin Wangle devotes Uis especial 
worship. “Give me wine, my boy," says he to his friend 
Wiggle, who IS prating about lovely woman , and holds up His 
glass full of the rosy fluid, and winks at it portentously, and sips 
It, .tnd smacks his lips after it, and nicdititcs on it, as if he were 
the greatest of connoisseurs. 

I have rernaiked this c\cc‘‘Sivo wine aniateursbip especially 
in youth. Snoblings from t'ollege, Fledglings from the army* 
Goslings from the public schools, who ornament our Clubs, 
are frequently to be heard m great force upon wmc questions, 
“ This bottle’s coikcd," sa}s Snobling , and Mr. Sly, the butler, 
taking It away, n turns presently with the same wine in another 
jug, which the young amateur pronounces cKcellrnt. “ Hang 
champagne ! " ' a>s 1 U dghng, * ' it b only fit fur gals and children. 
Give me pile slieny at dinner, and my twenty-three claret after^ 
wards, ’’ ‘ ‘ What’s port now ? ’ iay > Gosling . “ disgusting thick 
sweit stuff —when's the old dry wiue one itsed to get?*’ Until 
the last twelvemonth, I Icdgl.ng drink small beer at Dr. Swish- 
tail's , and (loshng used to get his dr> old poit at a gin-shop in 
Westminster— fill ho qiiitud that srnuii ir> in 1844. 

Anybodv who lias iookid at the lancatures of thirty years 
ago, must leimmhcr how frequently bottle noses, pimpled faces, 
and other Dardolpbi in features are miroduced by the designer. 
They me nnu h more lare now (m natuu , and in pictures, there- 
fore) than in those good oUl times , but there are still to be 
found amongst the jouth of our Clubs lads who glory in 
drinking-bouts, and whoso i.ici‘s, quite sickly and yellow, for 
the most part, are decorated with those marks which Rowland’s 
Kalydor is said to efface. “ I was jr cut last night— old boy !** 
ITopkins says to Tomkins (with amiable confidence). “I tell 
you what vv e did. Wc breakfasted with Jack Herring at twelve, 
and kept up with brandy and soda-water and weeds till four; 
then wc toddled into the I'ark for an hour , then we dined anil 
drank mulled port till half-price ; then wc looked in for an hour 
ni the Haymarket , then we came back to the Club, and Had 
grills and whisky-punch till all was blue. — HuUo, waiter I Get 
me a glass of cheny-brandy.” Club waiters, the dvflest,dhe 
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the; patientest of inen» die under the infliction of these 
oroel young topers. But if the reader wishes to see a pexfect 
picture on the stage of this class of young fellows, i would 
recommend him to witness the ingenious comedy of " London 
Assurance "—the amiable heroes of which are represented, not 
only ns drunkards and flvc-o’clock-in-the-morning men, but as 
abowing a hundred other delightful traits of sN%indhng, lying, 
and general debaucheTy^ quite edifying to witness. ^ 

How different is the conduct of these outrageous youths to 
the decent behaviour of my fiiend, Mi. Papworthy; who says 
to Poppins, the butli r at the ( lub — 

Papivorthy, “ I*oppins, I’m thinking of dining early ; is there 
any cold game m tin* ln)u ? ” 

Poppins » 'Fherc's a g\me pie, sir, lliere's cold grouse, sir; 
there's cold plwisani, sir , then 's cold peacork, sii ; cold swan, 
sir ; cold osturh, sir,’ \c (as the case may be). 

Papworthy. H< m 1 \V hat's your best claret now, Poppins? 
— ^in pints I mean " 

Poppins, “ Ihcrc's Cofqier and Magnum’s Lafille, sir ; there’s 
Lath and Sawdust’s St. Jiilien, sir Bung’s Lc^oville is considered 
remarkably fine ; and 1 think you’d like Jugger’s Ch&tcau- 
Margaux." 

Papworihy, " Hum hah wt il— give rnc a crust of bread 

and a glass of beer. 1 11 only lumh, Poppms.” 

Captain Shindy is anotln r soit of ( lub bore. He has been 
known to throw all the Club in an uproar about the quality of 
his mutton-chop. 

“Look at It, sirl Is it cooked, su > Smell it, .sir! Is it 
meat fit for a gcnth'man ” he loars out to the siew.ird, who 
stands tn^mbling bcfiire liim, and who in vain tells him that the 
Bishop of Bullocksmilhy his just had thn c from the same loin. 
All the waiters in the ('lub are huddled round the Captain’s 
mutton-chop. He roars out the most horrible curves at John 
for not bringing the pickles , he uttcis the most die.idful oaths 
because Thomas has not .irrived with the Hir\cy •‘auce , Peter 
comes tumbling with the watcr-jug over Jeames, who is btinglng 
“ the glittering canisters with bread." Wliencver Shindy enters 
the room (such is the force of character), every table is deserted, 
every gentleman must dine as he best may, and ail those big 
footmen are in terror. 

He mokes his account of it. He scolds, and is better waited 
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Upon In cons^uence. At the Club be has ten servants $cttd4in|^ 
about to do his bidding. , \ ^ 

Poor Mrs. Shindy and the children ore, meanwhile* in dingy 
lodgings somewhere, waited upon by a charity-girl in pattens. , 


CHAPTER XUX. 

Club Snobk 

VI. 

Every well-bred English female will sympathise with the subject 
of the harrowing tale, the history of Sackville Maine, I am now 
about to recount. The pleasures of Clubs have been spoken of : 
let us now glance for a moment at the dangers of those institu- 
tions. and ior this purpose 1 must introduce you to my young 
acquaintance, Sackville Maine. 

It was at a ball at the house of my respected friend, Mrs. 
Perkins, that I was introduced to this gentleman and his charm* 
ing lady. Seeing a young creature before me in a white dress^ 
with white satin shoes; with a pink ribbon, about a yard in 
breadth, flaming out as she twirled in a polka in the arms of 
Monsieur kie Spriiigl^ock, the Cerman diplomatist ; with a green 
wreath on her head, and the blackest hair this individual evtf 
set eyes on— seeing, I .say, before me a charming young woman 
w'hiskiog beautifully in a beautiful danc^, and presenting, as 
she wound and wound round the room, now a full face, then 'a 
three-quarter face, then a profile— a face, in fine, which in every 
way you saw it looked pretty, and rosy, and happy, I felt (as 1 
trust) a not unbecoming curiosity regarding the owner of this^ 
pleasant countenance, and asked Wagley (who was standing 
by, in conversation with an acquaintance) who was. the lady in 
question ? 

** Which ? '* says Wagley. 

“ That one with the coal-black eyes,” 1 replied. 

** Hush 1 ” says he ; and the gentleman with whom he was 
talking moved off, with rather a discomfited air. 

When he was gone Wagley burst out laughing. *• Coal*hla^ 
eyes I” said he; "you’ve just hit it. ITiat's Mrs. Sackville 
Maine, and that was her husband who just went away. He’s ft 
..c^I-merchant, Snob my boy, and I h.ave no doubt Mr. Perkins'S 
Wallsends are supplied from bis wharf. He is in-* a flamioflt 
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when he bears coals mentionecL He and his wile and 
his' mother are very proud of Mrs. Sackville's £a.nuly ; she was a 
Miss Chuff* daughter of Captain Chuff, R.N. l^t is the 
widow ; that stqut woman tn crimson tabinet, battling about the 
odd trick with old Mr. Dumps, at the card-table." 

And so, in fact, it was. Sackville Maine (whose name is a 
hundred times more elegant, surely, than that of Chuff) was blest 
with a pretty wife, and a genteel mother-in-law, both of w'hoin 
some people may envy him. 

Soon after his marriage the old lady was good enough to come 
and pay him a visit— just 
' lor a fortnight— at his pretty 
. little cottage, Kennington 
Oval : and, such is her af- 
fection for the place, has 
never quitted it these four 
years. She has also brought 
her SOD, Nelson Collingwood 
Chuff, to live with her ; but 
he is not so much at home as 
his mamma, going as a day- 
boy to Merchant 'Baylors’ 

School, where he is getting 
a sound classical education. 

If these beings, so closely 
allied to his wife, and so 
justly dear to her, may be 
considered as drawbacks to 
Maine's happiness, what man 
is there that has not some 
things in life to complain of? 
no man seemed more comfortable than ho. His cottage was a 
I>icture of elegance and comfort ; his table and cellar were excel- 
lently and neatly supplied. 'There was every enjoyment, but no 
ostentation. 'The omnibus took him to business of a morning ; 

boat brought h’m back to the happiest of homes, where he 
would while away the long evening by reading out the fashion- 
able novds to the ladies as they worked ; or accompany his wife 
'on the flute (which he played elegantly) ; or in any one of the 
hundred pleasing and innocent amusements of the domestic 
circle. Mrs. Chuff covered the drawing-rooms with prodigious 
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And when I first knew Mr. Maine 
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t^pesttiesi thje work of her Imnds* Mrsi SackvUle had 
tjcu1)w^, genius for making covers of tape or network for these 
tapestried cushions. She could make ' home-made wines, ^e 
could make preserves and pickles. She had an album, into 
which, during the time of his courtship, Sackville Maine had 
.written choice scraps of Byron's and Moore's poetry, analogous 
to his own situation, and in a fine mercantile hand. She had a . 
large manuscript receipt-book — every quality, in a word, which 
indicated a virtuous anrl wdl-bred English female mind. 

“And as for Nelson Collingwood," Sackvilltf would say, 
laughing, *' we couldn’t do without him in tl»e house. If he 
didn’t spoil the tapestry we should be over-cushioned in a few 
months ; and whom could we get but him to drink Laura's home- 
made wine?" The truth is. the gents who came from the City 
to dine at the Oval could not be induced to drink it— in which 
fastidiousness, I myself, when I grew to be intimate with the 
family, confess that I sliared. 

“ And yet, sir, that green ginger has been drunk by some 
of England's proudest heroes," Mrs. Chuff would exclaim. 

“ Adniiral I-ord ICxmoulh lasted and praised it, sir, on board 
Captain Cluiff’s ship, the ‘ Nebuchadnez/ar,' 74, nt Algiers ; and 
he had three dozen with him in the * Pitchjprk' frigate, a part of 
whicli was served out to the men before he went into his immortal 
action with the *ruribonde,' Captain rhoufleur, in the Gulf of 
Panama." 

All this, though the old dowager told us tlie story every day 
when the wine was producetl, never servrtl to get rid of any 
, quantity of it- and the green ginger, though it had tired British 
tars for combat and victory, was not to the taste of us peaceful 
and degenerate gents of modern times. 

1 see Sackville now, as on t)ie occasion when, presented by 
Wagley, I paid my first visit to him. It was in July — a Sunday 
afternoon— Sackville Maine was coming from church, with his 
wife on one arm, and his mother-in-law (in red t.abinet, as nsual) 
on the other. A half-grown, or hobbadehoyish footman, so to 
speak, walked after them, carrying their shining golden prayer- 
books— the ladies had splendid parasols with tags and fringes. ’ 
Mrs Chuff's great gold watch, fastened to her stomach, gleamed 
there like a ball of fire. Nelson Collingwood was in the distance, 
shying stones at an old horse on Kennington Common. 'Twas ^ 
on that verdant spot we met— nor can I ever forget the im|(esitip ' 
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coiurtesy 'of Mrs. Chuff, as she remembered having had the 
plea^re df seeing me at Mrs. Perkins's— mor the. glance of scorn 
which she threw at an unfortunate gentleman who was preaching 
an e?tccedingly desultory discourse to a sceptical audience of 
omnibua-cads and nursemaids, on a tub, as we passed by. ** I 
Cannot help it, sir," says she ; ** I am the widow of an officer of 
Britain’s Navy : I was taught to honour my Church and my 
King : and I cannot bear a Radical or a Dissenter." 

With these fine principles I found Sackville Maine impressed, 
“Wagley," said he, to my introducer, "if no better engage- 
men, why shouldn’t self and friend dine at the Oval ? Mr. Snob, 
sir, the mutton’s coming off the spit at this very minute. Laura 
and Mrs. Chuff" (he said Luumr send Mrs. Chuff; but I hate 
people who make remarks on these peculiar dies of pronuncia- 
tion) will be most hapiiy to see you ; and 1 can promise you 
a hearty welcome, and as good a glass of port-winc as any in 
England." 

** 'I'his is lictter than dining at the ' Sarcophagus,’ ’’ thinks I 
to myself, at winch Club Wagley and I had intended to take 
OUT meal ; and so we accepted ilic kindly invitation, whence 
arose afterwards a considerable intimacy. 

Everything about this family and house was so good-natured, 
comfortable, and well-conditioned, that a cynic would have 
ceased to growl there. Mrs. L.aura w^as all graciousness apd 
smiles, and looked to as great advantage in her pretty morning- 
gown as in her dress-robe at Mrs. Perkins’s. Mrs. Chuff fired 
off her stories about the “ Nebuchadnez;;ar,’’ 74, the action 
between the "Pitchfork" and the " Furibondc the heroic 
resistance of Captain Choufleur, and the ({uaniity of snuff he 
took, &c. &c. ; which, as they were heard for the first time, were 
pleasanter than 1 have subseciucntly found them. Sackville 
Maine was the best of hosts, lie agreed in everything everybody 
said^ altering his opinions without the slightest n'.scrvation upon 
the slightest possible contradiction. lie was not one of those 
beings who would emulate a Schonbein or Friar Paeon, or act 
the pari of an incendiary towards the Thames, his neighbour— 
but a good, kind, simple, honest, easy fellow - in love with hi$ 
wife— well disposed to all the world— content with himself, 

, content even with his mother-in-law'. Nelson Collingwood, I 
remember, in the course of the evening, w-hen whisky-and-water 
was for some reason produced, grew a little tipsy. This did 

Ga 
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not in the least move Sackvllle's equanimity. " Take him up- 
stairs* Joseph,” said he to the bobbadeboy* “ and— Joseph-^ 
don't tell his mamma." 

'What could make a man so happily disposed, unhappy > 
What could cause discomfort, bickering, and estrangement in a 
fiimily so friendly and united ? Ladies, it was not ;ny fault— ft 
was Mrs. Chuff's doing — but the rest of the tale you shall have 
on a future day. 


CHAPTHK L. 

Club Sitohs, 

VII. 

The misfortune which befell the simple and good-natured young 
Sackville arose entirely from that abominable Sarcophagus 
Club ; " anti that he ever entered it was partly the fault of the 
present writer. 

For seeing Mrs. Chuff, his mother-in-law, had a taste for the 
genteel— (indeed, htjr talk was all about Lord Collingwoodj, 
Lord Gambler, Sir Jahaleel Brenlon, and the Gosport and 
Plymouth balls)— WaglL*y and I, according to our wont, trumped 
her conversation, and talked .about T.ords, Dukes, Marquises, 
and Baronets, as if tliose dignitaries were our litriiiliar friends. 

“Lord Sextonbury, "says I, '‘seems to have recovered her 
ladyship's di^alh. He and the Duke W'erc very jolly over their 
wine at the ‘Sarcophagus’ last night ; weren’t they, Wagley?” 

“Good fellow, the Duke," Wagley replied. “ Pray, ma'aiu” 
(to Mrs. Chiiff)» "you who know the world and etiquette, will 
you tell me what a man ought to do in my case? Last June, his 
Grace, his son Lord Castlerampant, Tom Smith, and myself 
were dining at the Club, when I offered the odds against Daddy- 
longlegs for the Derby — I’oriy to one, in sovereigns only. His 
Grace took the bet. and of course I won. He has never paid 
me. Now, can I ask such a great man for a sovereign ? — One 
more lump of siigitr, if you please, my dear madam.” 

It was lucky Wagley gave her this opportunity to elude the 
question, for it prostrated the whole worthy family among whom 
>ve were. They telegraphed each other with wondering eyes* 
Mrs. Chuff’s stories about the naval nobility grew quite faint: 
and kind little Mrs. Sackville became uneasy, and went upstnilB 
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to look at ^ children— not at that young monster, Nelson 
, Cc^ingwood, who was 'sleeping off the whisky*and»water— but at 
a couple pf little ones who had made their appearance at dessert, 
and of whom she and Sackville were the happy parents. 

The end of this and subsequent meetings with Mr. Maine was, 
that we proposed and got him elected as a member of the Sar- 
cophagus Club." 

It was not done without a deal of opposition — the secret having 
been whispered that the candidate was a coal- merchant. You 
may be sure some of the proud people .and mobt of the parvenus 
of the Club were ready to blackball him. We combated this 
oppo.si(ion successfully, however. We pointed out to the parvenus 
that the Lambtons and the Stuarts sold coals : \vc mollilied the 
proud by accounts of his good birth, good nature, and good 
behaviour ; and Waglcy went about on the flay of election de- 
scribing with great clo<iuencc the action V^ctween the “ Pitchfork " * 
and the “ Kuribonde," and ibc valour of C aptain Maine, our 
friend's father. 'Phere was a slight mistake in the narrative ; 

< but we carried our man with only a trifling sprinkling of black 
beans in the boxes ; Hylcs’s, of course, who blackballs everybody ; 
and Bung's, who looks down upon a coal-merchant, having him- 
self lately retired from tlie wine-trade. 

Some fortnight afterwards 1 saw Sackville Maine under the 
following circumstances ; — 

He was showing the Club to his family. He had brought ^ 
them thither in the light-blue fly, waiting .at the Club door ; 
with Mrs, Chuff's hobbadehoy fooiboy on the box, by the side 
of the flyman, in a sham livery. Nelson Collingwood ; pretty 
Mrs. Sackville ; Mrs. Captain Chuff (Mr.s. Commodore Chuff 
we call her), were all there : the latter, of course, in the vermilion 
tabinet, which, splendid as it is, is nothing in comparison to the 
splendour of the ' ‘ Sarcophagus." The delighted Sackville Maine 
was pointing out the beauties of the place to them. It seemed 
as beautiful as Paradise to that little party. 

The ** Sarcophagus " displays every known variety of architect 
tore and decoratio.x. The great library is Elizabethan; the 
small library is Pointed Gothic ; the dining-room is severe 
Doric ; the strangers' room has an Egyptian look ; the drawing- 
rooms are Louis Quatorze (so called because the hideous orna- 
ments displayed were used in the time of Louis Quinze) ; the 
or hall, is Morisco-ltahan. It is all over marble. 
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in£4>tewood, looking-glasses, arabesques, ormolu, and scagUdbu 
Scrolls, ciphers, dragons, Cupids, polyanthuses, and otto 
dowers writhe uf>'the walls in every kind of comucopiOsi^. 
Fancy every gentleman in Jullien's band playing with all .to 
might, and each performing a different tune : the ornaments 
at our Club, the *' Sarcophagus/’ so bewilder and affect me. 
Do/zlcd with emotions which I cannot describe, and which She 
dared not reveal, Mrs. Chuff, followed by her children and son- 
in-law, walked wond(TiMg amongst these blundering splendours. 

In the great library (225 fc»ct Jong l)y 150) the only man Mrs. 
Chuff saw wa.s 'I’lggs. He was lying on a crimson-velvet sofa, 
reading a French novel of Paul dc Kock. It was a very little 
' book, lie is a very little man. In that enormous hall hu 
looked like a mere speck. As the ladies passed breathless and 
trembling in the vastness of the magnificent solitude, he threw 
a knowing killing glance at the fair strangers, as much as to 
say, " Ain’t I a fine fellow?” They thought so, I am sure. 

“ lV//a is that?" hisses out Mrs. Chuff, when wc were about 
fifty yards off him at the, other end of the room, 

" l iggs ! " says I, in a similar whisper. * 

“ Pretty comfortable this, isn’t it. my dear?” says Maine in a 
free-and-easy way to Mrs. Sackvillc; “all the magazines, you 
see— writing materials -new works— choict! libmry, containing 
every work of importance — what have we here? — ' Dugdale’s 
Monasticon,' a rno'^t valuable and, I believe, entertaining book,*' 
And proposing to take down oni! of the books for Mrs. 
Maine’s in.spection, he selected Volume VI T., to which he was 
attracted by the singular fact that a brass door-handle grew out 
of the back. Instead of pulling out a book, however, he pulled: 
open a cupboard, only inhabited by a lazy housemaid’s broom 
and duster, at which he looked cxcci'dingly discomfited; while 
Nelson Collingwood, losing all respect, buist into a roar ot, 
laughter. 

“Thai’s the rummest book I ever saw.” says Nelson. “I' 
wish we’d no others at Merchant Taylors’.” 

“Hush, Nelson !" cries Mrs, Chuff, and we went into the 
other magnificent apartments. 

How tliey did admire the drawing-room hangings (pink and/ 
silver brocade, most excellent wear for losndon), and calculated 
ilse price per yard ; and revelled on the luxurious sofas ; and' 
gazed on the immeasurable looking-glasses. 
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**Bretty well to shave by. cb?** says Maine to his mother>in- 
lHW. (He was getting more abominably conceited every minute. ) 

away, Sackvillc," says she, quite delighted, and threw a 
glance over her shoulder, and spread out the wings of the red 
Sibinct, and took a good look at herself ; so did Mrs. Sackvlllc 
— one, and I thought the glass reflected a very smiling pretty 
creature. 

But what’s a woman at a looking-glad's ^ Bless the little dears, 
it’s their place. They fly to it n.iturahv. It pleases them, and 
they adorn ii. W'tut I like to see, anci watch witli merensing 
joy and adoration, the C lub .it thi* qriMt looking glasses. 
Old Gills pusliing up his colkirs and erinnini; at liis own mottled 
fae**. Hulker looking soUmiily at In-. Rie.il perd-on, and tight- 
ening his coal to gi\e himself a waist. I red Muichui simpering 
by as he is going om to dine, and upon the reflection 

of his white neck( lotk i pKm‘:« d iiioon\ vnnle. What a deal of 
vanity that Club mirror In*. ii fluletl, to be •‘Un* ’ 

Well, the kid'cs wtm luiongh tlu whole < 'tablidiinent with 
perfect pleasuie. 'riicybeluld tin* c offec roonid , and the little 
tables Uid for dinner, and the gemlonien who were taking then 
lunch, and old Jaw kins thundering awa> as usual , they saw 
the reading rooms, and the iiish for the* exeinng papers, they 
.saw the kitchens— thod«*j wondeis >f ait — wliere the Chef was 
presiding o\er twenty pr<*Uv kiuhi n-muids, and bn thousand 
shining saucf pans inrl they got into the light blue fly perfectly 
bewildered with pleasure. 

Sackvillc di<l not f'litei it, though httlr Tauia took the back 
scat on purpose, and 1< ft him thi' front jdacc alongside of Mis. 
Chuffs red tabinct. 

•‘"We have your favourite dinner,” sa\s slie, in a t»nnd voice ; 
■•‘won’t you come, Sackvilh'^” 

“I shall take a chop here to-dav, mv dear,’ Sackxilte n>plied. 
“Home, James.” And he went up the steps of the “Sarco- 
phagus,” and the pretty face looked very sad out of tlie cainngc, 
as the blue fly drove away 




abode of frivolity was that of mokijt o. Some ot the dandies of 
the Club, such ns the Marquis of Macabaw, Lord Doodeeo* 
and fellows of that high order, are m the habit of indulging in 
^his propensity upstairs in the billiard-rooms of the **Sarco* 
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,plui^ and. partly to make their acquaintanee, partly from a 
natural aptitude for crime, Sackvillc Maine followed them, and 
became an adept in the odious custom. Where it is introduced 
into a family. 1 need not say how sad the consequences are, both 
to the furniture and the morals. Sackvillc smoked in his dining- 
room at home, and caused an agony to his wife and mother-in- 
law which I do not venture to describe. 

He then became a professed hilliard-player, wasting hours 
upon hours at that amusement ; betting freely, playing toler- 
ably, losing awfully to Captain Spot and Colonel Cannon. He 
played matches of a hundred games with these gentlemen, and 
would not only continue until four or five o’clock in the morning 
at this work, but would be found at the Club of a forenoon, 
indulging himself to the detriment of his business, the ruin of 
his health, and the neglect of his wife. 

From billiards to whist is but a stop — and when a man gets to 
whist and five fxiunds on the rubber, my opinion is, that it is all 
up with him. How was the coal business to go on, and the 
connection of the firm to Ixi kept up, and the senior partner 
always at the card-table ? 

Consorting now with genteel persons and Pall Mall bucks. 
Sackvillc Vx'camc ashamed of his snug little residence in Ken- 
nington Oval, and transported his family to I^imlico, where, 
though Mrs. Chuff, his mother-in-la w', was at first happy, as the 
quarter was elegant and near her Sovereign, poor little Laura and 
the children found a woeful difference. Where were her friend.s 
who came in with their work of a morning? — At Kennington 
and in the vicinity of Clapham. Where were her children’s little 
playmates? On Kennington Common. Ibe great thundering 
carriages that roared up and down the drab-coloured streets 
of the new quarter, contained no friends for the sociable little 
Laura. The children that paced the squares, attended by a 
bonne or a prim governess, were not like those happy ones 
that flew kites, or played hop-scotch, on the w'ell-beloved old 
Common. And ah I what a difference at church too !— between 
St Benedict's of Pimlico, with open scats, service in sing-song 
—tapers— albs — surplices — garlands and processions, and the 
honest old ways of Kennington ! The footmen, too, attending 
St Benedict's were so splendid and enormous, that James, Mrs* 
Chuff's boy, trembled amongst them, and said he would give 
warning rather than carry the books to that church any more. 
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The {bmi^hing of th« house was not done without expixisnsu 
And» ye gods ! what A difference there was between SackvQleV 
dreary French banquets in Pinilico. and the jolly dinners at fhB' 
Oval 1 No more legs>of^mutton, no more of * ' the best port-wide' 
in England ; " but entries on plate, and dismal twopenny cham-' 
pagne, and waiters in gloves, and the Club bucks for company*-^" 
among whom Mrs. CJhiiff was uneasy, and Mrs. Sackvillc quite 
silent. 

Not that he dined at home often. The wretch had become 
a perfect epicure, and diner! commonly at the Club with the 
gormandising clique there: with old Doctor Maw, Colonel 
Cranilcy (who is as lean as a greyhound and has jaws like a 
jack), and the rest of them. Here yon might sec the wretch 
tippling Sillcry chanipagne and gorging himself with French 
viands ; and I often looked with sorrow from my table (on which 
cold meat, the Cdub sniall-bccr, and a half-pint of Marsala form 
the modest banqui't), .nnd sighed to think it was my work. 

And there w^re oilier beings present to niy n-peiitant thoughts. 
Where’s his wife, thought 1? Where’s poor, good, kind little 
Laura? At this very moment — it’s about the nursery bed-time, 
and while yonder good- for- noth mg is swilling his wine — the 
little ones arc at 1 .aura's knees li«;ping their jiraycrs ; and she is 
teaching them to say — “ Tray Cod bless P.ipa.” 

When she has put them to bed, her dai ’s occupation is gone ; 
and she is utterly lonely all night, and surl. and waiting for him. 
Oh, for shame ! Oh, for shame ! Go home, thou idle tippler. 
How Sackville lost his health ; how he lost his business ; how 
he got into scrapes ; Iiow he got into debt ; how lie became a 
railroad director ; how the Pimlico house was sluit up ; how he 
went to Boulogne,— all this I could tell, only 1 am too much 
ashamed of my part of the transaction. 'J'hcy returned to 
England, because, to the surprise of everybody, Mrs, Chuff 
came down with a great sum of money (which nobody knew she 
had saved), and paid his liabilities. He is in England ; but at 
Kennington. His name is taken off the books of ihe "Sarco- 
phagus" long ago. When wc meet, he crosses over to the 
other side of the street ; and I don't call, as I sh.oald be sorry to 
sec a look of reproach or sadness in Laura's sweet face. 

Not, however, all evil, as I am proud to think, has been the 
wfiuence of the Snob of England upon Clubs in general;-?*, 
Captain Shindy is afraid to buily the waiters any more, and eats ' 
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ias, iiiattOQ!*chop lyithout moving Acheron* Gobemouchc does 
not take mpre than two papers at a time for his private reading. 
Tjggs does not ring the bell and cause the library-waiter to walk 
a quarter of a mile in order to give him Vol. 1 I.» which 
lies on the next table. Growler has ceased to walk from table to 
table in the coffee-room, and inspect what people arc having for 
dinner. Troity Vcck takes his own umbrella from the hall— the 
Cotton one ; and Sydney Scraper's paletot lined with silk has 
been brought back by Johbins. who eniircTy mistook it for his 
own. Wiggle has discontinued tellitig stories about the ladies 
he has killed. Snooks does not any more think it gentlemanlike 
to blackball attorneys. Snuffler no longer publicly .spreads out 
his great red cotton pocket-handkerchief Ijcforc the fire, for the 
admiration of two hundred gentlemen ; and if one Club Snob 
has been brought back to the paths of rectitude, and if one poor 
John has been span^ra journey or a scolding— say. friends and 
brethren, if these sketchc.s of Club Snobs have been in vain. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS ON SNOBS. 

How it is that we have come to Xn. 52 of this present scries of 
papers, my dear friends and brother Snobs, I hardly know— but 
for a whole mortal %ear have \\c Ixien together, prattling, and 
abusing the human race ; and were we to live for a hundred 
years more, I believe tliere is plenty of subject for conversation 
in the enormous theme of Snobs. 

Tile national mind is awakened to the subject. Letters pour 
in every day, conveying marks of sympathy ; directing the 
attention of the Snob of England to races of Snobs yet undc- 
acribed. '* Where are your Thentrical Snobs ; your Commercial 
Snobs ; your Medical and Chirurgical Snobs ; your Official 
Snobs ; your Legal Snobs ; your Artistical Snobs ; your 
Musical Snobs ; your Sporting Snobs ? " write my esteemed 
correspiondcnts. "Surely you are not going to miss the 
Cambridge Chancedor election, and omit showing up your 
IDbn Snobs, who are coming, cap in hand, to a young Prince 
of six-and-twenty, and to implore liiin to be the chief of their 
renowned University?*’ writes a friend who seals with the 
si^et of the Cam and Isis Club. ” I’ray, pray/' cries another, 
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" nowthe Operas are opening, give us a lecture about Oumibus 
Snobs/' Indeed, 1 should like to write a chapter about the 
Snobbish Dons very much, and another about the Snobbbh 
Dandies. Of my dear Theatrical Snobs I think with a pang ; 
and I can hardly break away from some Snobbish artists, with 
whom I have long long intended to have a palaver. 

13ut what's the use of delaying? When these were done there 



w ould be fresh Snobs to portray. ITic labour is endless. No 
single man could complete it. Here arc but fifty-two bricks 
—and a pyramid to build. It is best to stop. As Jones always 
(piits the room as soon as he has said his good thing,— as Cin- 
cimiatus and General Washington both retired into private life 
in the height of their popularity,— as Prince Albert, w'hen belaid 
iho first stone of the Exchange, left the bricklayers to complete 
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tliftl and vent home to his Royal dinnerr-as the poet 
> Bnhn comes forward at the end of the season, and with feelings 
too tumultuous to describe, blesses his fyind friends over the 
fbodights : so, friends, in the flush of conquest and the splen- 
dour of victory, amid the shouts and the plaudits of a peopte^ 
trinmpbant yet modest — the Snob of England bids yc farewell. 

But only for a season. Not for ever. No, no. There is one 
odebrated author whom I admire very much^who has been 
taking leave of the public any time these ten years in his pre- 
faces, and always comes back again when everybody is glad to 
see him. How can he have the heart to be .s.iying good-bye so 
often? T believe ih.at Dunn /j affected when he blesses thp 
people. Parting is always painful. Even the familiar bore is 
dear to you. 1 should be sorry to sh-ake hands even with 
Jawkins for the last time. I think a well -constituted convict, on 
coming home from transportation, ought to be mther sad when 
he takes Ic.^vc of Van Diemen's Land. When the curtain goes 
down on the last night of u pantomime, poor old clown must lie 
very dismal, depend on it, Ha I with what joy he rushes for- 
ward on the evening of the 26th of December next, and says— 
** How are you? — Here wc arc ! " Rut I am growing too senti- 
mental to return to the theme. 

TiIK N.^TIO^^AL MlNn IS AVVAKENICD TO THE SUBJECT OF 
Snobs. The word .Snob has taken a place in our honest English 
vocabulary. We can’t define it, perliaps. Wc can’t say what* 
it is, any more than we c.in define wit, or humour, or humbug ; 
but we what it is. Sonie weeks since, happening to have 
the felicity to sit next to a ytmng lady .Tt an hospitable tabic, 
where poor old J.awkins w.as holding forth in a very absurd 

pompous manner, I wrote upon the spotless damask “ S B,’* 

and called my neighbour’s attention to the little remark. 

That young lady smiled. She knew it at once. Her mind 
Straightway filled up the tw'C letters concealed by apostrophic 
reserve, aad I read in her assenting eyes that she knew Jawkins 
was a Snob. You seldom get them to make use of the word as 
yet, it is true ; but it is inconceivable how pretty an expression 
thdr little smiling mouths assume when they speak it out. If 
any young lady doubts, just let her go up to her own room, look 
at hersdf steadily in the glass, and say ''Snob.” If she tries 
this simple exix:riment, my life for it, she will smile, and own 
that the word becomes her mouth amazingly. A pretty little 
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Toand word, all coixipoiied of soft letters, with a hiss at ttio 
begioning, jifst to make it piquant, as it were. 

Jawkins, meanwhile, went on blundering, and bragging; and 
boring, quite unconsciously. And so be will, no doubt, go on 
roaring and braying, to the end of time, or at least so long as 
people will hear him. You cannot alter the nature of men and 
Snobs by any force of satire ; as, by laying ever so many Stripes 
on a donkey’s back, you can’t turn him into a zebra. 

But we can warn the neighbourhood that the person whom 
they and Jawkins admire is an impostor. Wc can apply the 
Snob test to him, and try whether he is conceited and a quack, 
whether pompous and lacking humility — whether uncharitable 
and proud of his narrow soul ? How does he treat a great man 
~-how regard a small one ? ilow' does he comport himself in 
the presence of 1 lis Ciracc the Duke? and how in that of Smith 
the tradesman ? 

And it seems to me that all English society is cursed by this 
^mammoniacal superstition ; and that we are sneaking and bowing 
and cringing on the one hand, or bullying and scorning on the 
other, from tlve lowest to the highest. My wife speaks with 
great circumspection— “ proper pride," she calls it— to -our 
neighbour the tradesman's lady : and she, I mean Mrs. Snob — 
Eliza — would give one of her eyes to go to Court, as her cousin, 
the Captain’s wile, <lul. .Slie, ag.iin, is a gooil soul, but it costs 
her agonies to be obliged to conless that we live in Upper 
Thompson .Street, Somers Town. And though I believe in her 
heart Mrs. Whiskerington is fonder of us than of her cousins, 
the Sniigsmags, you should he.ar how she goes on prattling 
about Lady Smigsniag, — and *‘I said to Sir John, rny dear 
John ; " and about the Smigsmags’ house and partica in Hyde 
Park Terrace. 

Lady Smigsniag, when she meets Eliza, — who is a sort of a 
kind of a species of a connection of the faniily, pokes out one 
finger, which my wife is at liberty to embrace in the most 
cordial manner she e.an devise. But oh, you should see her 
Ladyship’s behaviour on her first-chop dinner-party days, when 
Lord and I.,iidy Longcars come ! 

I can bear it no longer— this diabolical invention of gentiUty^ 
which kills natural kindliness and honest friendship. Proper 
liride, indeed ! Rank and precedence forsooth ! The table of 
‘I'dnks and degrees is a lie, and sliould be flung into the fire., 
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Ofganisft mnk and precedence ! that vftts well for the masters oi 
eeremonies of former ages. Come forward, some great marshal, 
and organise Equality in society, and your rod shall swallow up 
aU the juggling old Court gold-sticks. If this is not gospel 
truth— if the world does not tend to this — if bereditary-great- 
man worship is not a humbug and an idolatry— let us have the 
Stuarts back again, and crop the Free Tress's ears in the pillory. 

If ever our cousins, the Smigsmags, asked me to meet Lord 
Longeats, I would like to take an opportunity after dinner and 
say, in the most good-natured way in the world : — Sir, Fortune 
makes you a present of a number of thousand pounds every 
year. The ineftable wisdom of our ancestors has placed you as 
a chief and hererliiary legislator over me. Our admirable Con- 
stitution (the pride of I^iritons and envy of surrounding nations) 
obliges me to receive you as my senator, superior, and guardian. 
Your cKlest son, Kit/.-Ilechaw, is sure of a place in Parliament; 
your younger sons, the Dc Travs, will Kindly condescend to be 
post-captains and heutcnant-coloncls, and to represent us in 
foreign courts, or to take a good living when it falls convenient. 
These prizes our admirable Constitution (the pride and envy of, 
&c.) pronounces to be your due : without count of yourdulness, 
your vices, your selfishness ; or your entire incapacity and 
folly. Dull as you may be (and we have as good a right to 
assume that my Lcirtl is an ass, as the oilier proposition, that 
he is an enlightened patriot); — dull, I say, as you may be, no 
one will accuse you of such monstrous folly, as to suppose that 
you arc indifferent to the good luck which you possess, or have 
any inclination to part with it. No— and patriots as we are, 
under happier circumstances. Smith aind I, I have no doubt, 
were W'e dukes ourselves, would stand by our order. 

We would submit good-naturedly to sit in a high place. We 
would acquiesce in that admirable (’'onslitution (pride and envy 
of, &c ) which made us chiefs and the world our inferiors ; wo 
would not cavil particularly at that notion of hereditary superi- 
ority which brought so many simple pt'ople cringing to our 
knees. Maybe we '^ould rally round the Corn Laws ; w'e would 
^ make a stand against the Reform Bill ; we would die rather tlmn 
tepeal the Acts against Catholics and Dissenters ; we would, by 
our noble system of class legislation, bring Ireland to its present 
admirable condition. 

^ But Smith and 1 are not Earls as yet. Wc don't believe that 
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it is for the interest of Smith's army ) . ... , , . . * 

l)e a Colonel at five-and'twctity, — of 6 

that Lord Longears should go AmbasSi y®*®* , - . . 

-^of our politics, that Longears should pifi' P^**Sg**lg» and 
intothem?^ \ no doubt go OH 

'Fins bowing and cringing. Smitli believes tc*^ ^ 

Snobs ; and he will do all in his might and main Ifi ^ 
and to submit to Snobs no longer. I'o Longears he Stnpes 
can't help seeing, Longears, that we are as good as yc 
can spell even better ; we can think quite as rightly ; 
not have you for our master, or bLick your shoes any 
Your footmen do it. but they arc paid ; and the fellow 
comes to get a list of the company when you give a banquet v® 
a dancing breakfast at Longueoreillc House, gets money frodP 
the newspapers for performing that service. But for us, thank 
you for nothing, Longears my boy, and we don't wish to pay you 
any more than we o\\ e. Wc will talie off our hats to Wellington 
because he is Wellington ; but to you— who are you? " 

I am sick of Co///'/ Ctn ulars, 1 loathe haut’ton intelligence. 

I believe such words as I'ashionablc, l^xclusive, Aristocratic^ 
and the like, to be wicked, unchristian epithets, that ought to 


be banished from honest vocabularies. A C'ourt system that 
sends men of genius to the secoiul table, I hold to be a Snobbish 
system. A society that .sets up to be politi-, and ignores Arts 
and Letters, I Iiokl to be a Snobbish society. You who despise 
your neighbour, are .i Snob ; you who forget your own friends, 
meanly to follow after those of a higher degree, arc a Snob ; 
you who are ashamed of your poverty, and bhi^h for your 
calling, arc a Snob ; as are you who boast of your pedigree, or 
are proud of your wealth. 

I'o laugh .at such is .1/r. Punches business. May he laugh 
honestly, hit no foul blow, ami tell the trutli w’hen at his very 
broadest grin— never forgetting that if Fun is good, Truth isstiU 
better, and Love best of all. 


END OF “THE BOOK OF SNOBS. 
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I N the Morning of Life the Truthful wooed the Beautiful, and 
their offspring was Ix»vc. Like his Divine parents. He is 
eternal. He has his Mother's ra.ishing smile: his Father’s 
steadfast eyes. He rises every day, frc'sh and glorious as the 
untired Sun-God. He is Eros, the ever young. Dark dark 
were this world of ours had either Divinity left it— dark without 
the day-beams of die Latonian Charioteer, darker yet without 
the daedal Smile of the Gud of the Other Bow ! Dost know 
him, reader ? 

Old is he, Eros, the ever young. He and Time were children 
together. Chronos shall die. too; but Love is imperishable. 
Brightest of the Divinities, where h.ast thou not been sung? 
Other worships pass away ; the idols for whom pyramids were 
raised lie in the dc.sert cnimbling and almost nameless ; the 
Olympians are fled, their fanes no longer rise among the quiver- 
ing olive-groves of Tlissus, or crown the emerald-islets of the 
amethyst iEgcan 1 These are gone, but thou rernaincst. There 
is still a garland for thy temple, a heifer for thy stone. A heifer? 
Ah, many a darker sacrifice. Other blood is shed at Iby altars, 
Remorseless One, and the Poet- Priest who ministers at thy 
Shrine draws his auguries from the bleeding hearts of men I 
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While love hath no end. Can the Bard ever cease singing? 
In Kingly and Heroic ages, *twas of Kings and Heroes that the 
Poet spake. Out in these, our times, ttie Artisan hath his T^ce 
^ well as the Monarch. l"he people To-Day is King, and we 
chronicle bis woes, as 'They of old did the sacrifice of the princely 
Iphigenia. or the fate of the crowned Agamemnon. 

Is Odysseus less august in his rags than in his purple? Fate, 
Passion. Mystery, the Victim, the Avenger, the Hate that harms^ 
the Furies tliat tear, the Love that bleeds, arc not these with v& 










Still? are not these siiil the weapons of the Artist? the colours, 
of his palette ? the chords of his lyre ? Listen ! 1 tell thee a tale 
— not of Kings— but of Men— not of Thrones—but of Love, and 
Grief, and Crime. Listen, and but once more. *Tis for the 
last time (probably) these fingers shall sweep tlie strings. 

E. L. B. L. 

Noonday in Chrpe, 

*Twas noonday in Chepe. High Tide in the mighty River* 
City 1— Its banks well-nigh overflowing with the myriad*wav0d, 
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of Man ! The toppling wains, Ibearing the produce of a 
tfaidusi^ marts ; the gilded equipage of the Millionary ; the 
jhombter, but yet larger vehicle from the green metropolitan 
suburbs (the Hanging Gardens of our Babylon), in which every 
traveller might, for a modest remuneration, taJee a republican 
seat ; the mercenary caroche. with its private freight : the brisk 
curricle of the letter-carrier, robed in Royal scarlet ; these and a 
thousand others were labouring and pressing onward, and locked 
and bound and hustling together in the narrow channel of Chepc. 
The imprecations of the charioteers were terrible. From the 
noble's broidered hanimercloth, or the driving-seat of the common 
coach, each driver assailed the other with doods of ribald satire. 
The pavid matron witiiin tht' one vehicle (sjiecding to the Bank 
for her sernestrial pittance) shrieked and trembled ; the angry 
Dives hastening to his office (to add another thousand to his 
heap) thrust his head ’iver the blazoned panels, and displayed 
an eloquence of objurgation which his very Menials could not 
equal ; the dauntless street urchins, as th(*y gaily tlm^adcd the 
Labyrinth of Life, enjoyed the perplexities and quarrels of the 
scene, and exacerbated the already furious combatants by their 
poignant infantile satire. And the J^hilosophcr, as he regarded 
the hot strife and struggle of these Candidates in the race for 
Gold, thought with a sigh of the Tri thful and the Beautiful, and 
walked on, melancholy and serene. 

^Twas noon in Crhepe, I'hc warcrooms were thronged. The 
flaunting windows of the mercers attracted many a purchaser ; 
the glittering panes behind which Birmingham had glazed its 
simulated silver induced rustics to pause ; although only noon, 
the savoury odours of the Cook Shops tempted tlie over-hungry 
citizen to the bun of Bath, or to the fragrant potage that mocks 
the turtle's flavour — the turtle ! O dapibus supremi ^raia Uitudo 
/^ivis/ I am an Alderman when I think of thee ! Well : it was 
. noon in Chcp>c. 

But were all battling for gain there? Among the many 
brilliant shops, whose casements shone upon Chepe, there stood 
one a century back (about which jieriod our tale opens) devoted 
to the sale of Colonial produce. A rudely carved image of a 
negro, with .a fantastic plume and apron of variegated feathers, 
debated the lintel. The East and West had sent their contri- 
' butions to replenish the window. 

;,Tbe poor slave had toiled, died perhaps, to produce yon 
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pyramid of swarthy st^ar marked ** Only ^d."^that catty 
box, on which was the epigraph "Strong Family, Congou 
ONLY 3s. 9d.,’’ was from the country of Confutzee— that heap of 
dark produce bore the legend " TRY OUR NUT”— 

*twas Cocoa — and that nut the Cocoa-nwft wftose milk has 
refreshed the traveller and the natural phaosopher. , 

The shop in question >^as, in a word, a Grocer’s. 

In the midst the shop and its gorgeous contents sat one 
who. to appearance (though 'twas a difficult 

task, a^,-^ sooth, his back was turned), had just reached that 
Ijappt'pcriod of life when the Boy is expanding into the Man. 
Q louth. Youth ! Happy and Beautiful ! O fresh and roseate 
,awn of life ; when the dew yet lies on the flowers, ere they 
have been scorched and withered by I'assion’s fieiy Sun 1 
Immersed in thought or study, and indifferent to the din 
around liiin, sat the Uiy. A careless guardian was he of the 
Irc.isurcs confidtxl to him. The crowd passed in Chepe : he 
never marked it. 'I*he .sun shone on Che|X' : he only asked that 
it should illuniine the page he read. The knave might filch his 
treasures : he was hceillcss of the knave. l*he customer might 
enter : but his book was all in all to him. 

And index’d a customer xvas there ; a little hjind was tapping 
on the counter with a pretty impatience ; a pair of arch eyes 
were giusing at the boy, admiring, |>erhaps, his manly propor- 
tions through the homely and tightenenJ garments he wore- 

*' Ahem ! sir ! I say, young man ! ” the customer exclaimed. 

" Tofi d\>j^umrii!omrfws prosephe** read on the student, bis 
voice choked \Mth emotion. "What language I" he said; 
"how rich, how noble, how stmorous ! prowpltr podas'*-’^ 

The customer burst out into a fit of laughter so shrill and 
cheery, that tlu: young Student could not but turn round, 
and blushing, for the first time r(*marked her, "A pretty 
grocer's boy you are,” she cried, " with your applepicbo- 
menos and your French and lingo. Am I to be kept waiting 
for hever?” 

"Pardon, fair Maiden,” said he, with high-bred courtesy; 

" ’twas not French I read, ’twas the Godlike language of the 
blind old bard. In what can I be serviceable to ye, lady?” and 
to spring from his desk, to smooth his apron, to stand befo^ 
her the obedient Shop Boy, the Poet 110 more, was the work of 
a moment. 
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I might have prigged this bcMc' of figs/’ the damsel said 
gockt-naturi^y, **and you’d never have turned round." 

** They came from the country of Hector,” the hoy said. 
*' Would you have currants, lady? These once bloomed in the 
island gardens of the blue i^gcan. Ihey arc uncommon fine 
ones, and the figure is low; they’re fourpence-halfpenny a 
pound. Would you mayhap make trial of our teas ? We do 
not advertise, as some folks do : but sell as low ns any other 
ho^.” 

“You’re precious young to have all these good things/’ the 
gill exclaimed, not unwilling, seemingly, to prolong the con* 
versation. “ If I was you. and stood behind the counter, I 
should be eating figs the whole day long." 

“Time was," answered the lad, “and not long since, I 
thought so loo. 1 thought I never should l)e tired of figs. But 
itty old uncle bade rnc take my fill, and now in sooth I am 
aweary of them." 

“ I think you gentlemen are always so,” the coquette said. 

“Nay, say not so, fair stranger!’' the youth replied, liis 
face kindling as he .<^pokc. and hi.s eagle eyes flashing fire. 
** Figs pall : but oh ! the Beautiful never does. Figs rot ; but 
oh ! the Truthful is eternal. I wa^ born, lady, to grapple with 
the Lofty and the Ideal. My soul yearns for the Visionary. I 
stand behind the counter, it is true ; but I ponder here upon 
the deeds of hcrotjs, and muse over the thoughts of sages. 
'What is grocery for one who has ambition ? W'hat sweetness 
hath Muscovado to him who hath lasted of Poesy ? The Ideal, 
lady, 1 often think, is the true Real, and the Actual but a 
visionary hallucination. But pardon me; with what may 1 
serve thee?" 

'•* I came only for sixpeim’orth of tea^dust,” the girl said with 
a faltering voice ; “but oh, 1 should like to hear you speak on 
for ever 1 " 

Only for sixpenn'orth of tea-dust ? Girl, thou earnest for other , 
things 1 Thou lovedst his voice? Siren ! wh.it w.is the witchery 
Gf thine own ? He daftly made up the packet, and placed it in 
the little hand. She paid for her small purchase, and with a 
fiireweU glance of her lustrous eye.s she Icit him. She passed 
slowly through the portal, and in a moment more was lost in 
GiO crowd. It was noon in Chcpc. And George de Barnwell 
was alone. 
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VOL. IL 

We have selected the following episodical chapter in preference 
to anything relating to the mere story of George de BarnweU, 
with which most renders are familiar. 

Up to this i)ass.*igt* (extracted from the beginning of VoL II.) 
the talc is briefly thus : 

'File rogue of a Millwood has come back every day to the 
grocer’s shop in C.'heiH,*, wanting some sugar, or some nutmegs 
or some figs, half-a-rlozen times in tlic weiik. 

She and George dc Harnwell have vowed to each oilier an 
eternal attach inonl. 

This fiamu acts violently upon George. His bosom .swells 
with ambition. IIis gi'nius bre.iks out pi odigiously. He talks 
about the tiood, the Heaiitiful. the Irlcal, &c., in and out of all 
season, and is virtuous and eloiiuenl almost beyond belief— in 
fact like Devcreiix. or 1*. Cliftbrd, or K. /\ram. Esquires. 

Inspired by Millwood and love, George robs the till, and 
mingles in the world which he is destined to ornament. He 
outdoes all the dandies, all the wits, all the scliolars, and all the 
voluptuaries of the age an indefinite i>eriod of lime between 
Queen Anne and (leori'e IL dines with (*urll at St. John's 
Gate, pinks Coloiiol t'harteris in a duel behind Montague House, 
is initiated into the inliigues of llv' (’hesaher St. George, whom 
he entertain*- at his rairnptuous paxiliim at Hampstead, and 
likew'Ke in fl ^gui^c at the shoi> in C'lieapside. 

His uncle, the owner of the shop, a .surly curnmdgeon with 
very little taste for llv* True and Ueautiful, has retired from 
l)Usine.ss to the pastoral village in Gambridgeshire from which 
the noble Jlarnwells came. George’s cousin Annabel is, of 
course, consunied with a srerct pas.sion for him. 

Some trifling inaccuracies may be remarked in the ensuing 
brilliant little chapter ; but it must be rem(’ml)en'd that the 
author wished to pre-jcnt an age at a glance ; and the dialogue 
is quite as fine and correct as that in the " Last of the Barons,'* • 
or in “ Eugene Aram," or other works of our author, in whic^ 
ISentimcut and History, or the True and Beautiful, are united. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Buiton*5 in Pall MalU 

tWosB who frequent the dismal and enormous Mansions of 
Silence whicn society has raised to Knnui in that. Omphalos of 
town, Pall Mall, and which, because they knock you down with 
their dulncss, are called Clubs no doubt ; those who yawn from 
a bay-window in St. James's Street, at a half-score of other 
dandies gaping from another b:iy-windo\v over the way ; those 
who consult a dreary evening paper for nows, or satisfy them- 
selves with the jokes of the miserable Punch by way of wit ; the 
men about town of the present day, in a word, can have but 
little idea of London some six or eight score years back. Thou 
pudding-sided old dandy of St. J.inics'.s Street, w ith thy lacquered 
boots, thy dyed whiskers, and thy suffocating waistband, what 
art thou to thy brilliant predecessor in the same quarter? The 
Broughant from which thou descendest at the portal of the 
** Carlton" or the "Travellers,” is like everybody el<e’s ; iby 
black coat has no more plaits, nor buttons, nor fancy in it than 
thy neighbour's ; thy bat was made on the very block on which 
Lord Addlepatc’s was cast, who has just entered the Club before 
thee. You and he yawn together oct of the same omnibus-box 
every night ; you fancy yourselves men of ijlensun' ; you fancy 
yourselves men of fashion ; you fancy yourselves men of taste ; 
in fancy, in taste, in opinion, in philosophy, the newspaper 
legislates for you ; it is there you get your jokes and your 
thoughts, and your facts and your wisdom— poor Pall Mall 
dullards. Stupid slaves of the press, on that ground which you 
at present occupy, there were men of wit and pleasure and 
fashion, some five-and-twcnty lustres ago. 

We are at Button’s — the w'cll-known sign of the “Turk's 
Head.” The crowd of periwigged heads at the windows— the 
swearing chairmen round the steps (the blazoned and coronalled 
panels of w'hose vehicles dcMiotc the lofty rank of their owners)^ 
—the throAg of embrndered beaux entering or departing, and 
tendering the air fragrant with the odours of pulvillio and 
pomander, proclaim the celebrated resort of I^ondon’s Wit 
.and Fashion. It is the corner of Regent Street. Carlton House 
has not yet been taken down. 

^ A . stately gentleman in crimson velvet and gold is sipping 
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chocolate at one of the tables* In earnest converse ^tk a iHcnd 
whose suit is Ijkewise embroidered, but stained by time, of wine 
mayhap, or wear. A little deformed gentleman in iron>grey is 
reading the Morning Chronicle newspaper by the firfe, while a 
divine, with a, broad brogue, and a shovel hat and cassock, is 
talking freely' with a gentleman, whose star and riband, as well 
as the unmistakable beauty of his Phidian countenance, pro- 
claims him to bo a member of Britain's aristocracy. 

Two ragged youths, the one tall, gaunt, clumsy, and scro- 
fulous, the other with a wild, careless, beautiful look, evidently 
indicating Race, are gazing in at the window, not merely at the 
crowd in the celebrated Club, but at Timothy the waiter, who is 
removing a plate of that exquisite dish, the mufhn (then newly 
invented), at the desire of some of the revellers within. 

** I would, Sam," said the wild youth to his companion, 
•* that I had some of my mother Macdcsfieki’s gold, to enable 
us to eat of those cates and mingle with yon springalds and 
beaux." 

“To vaunt a knowledge of the stoical philosophy," said the 
youth addressed as Sam, “might elicit a smile of incredulity 
upon the cheek of the parasite of pleasure ; but there are 
moments in life when Ilr.tory fortifies endurance : and past 
study renders present deprivation more bearable. If our 
pecuniary resources be exiguous, let our resolution, Dick, 
supply tlie deficiencies of Koriiine. 'Hie muffin we desire to- 
day would liiile benefit us to-morrow. I’oor and hungry as we 
are, arc \ve less happy, Dick, than yon listless voluptuary who 
banquets on the foofl which you covet ? " 

And the two lads turned away up Waterloo Place, and past 
the '‘Parthenon" Club-house, and disappeared to take a meal 
of cow-heel at a neighbouring cook’s shop. Their names were 
Samuel Johnson and Richard Savage. 

■Meanwhile the conversation at Button’s was fast and brilliant 
“ By Wood's thirtcens, and the divvle go wid ’em," cried the 
Church dignitary in the cassock, “ is it in blue and goold ye are 
this morning. Sir Richard, when you ought to be in seebles?” 

“Who's dead, Dean?" said the nobleman, the Dean's cout* 
panion. 

*' Faix, mee Lard .Bolingbroke, as sure as mce naraa's' 
Jojpathan Swift — and I'm not so sure of that neither, for who 
knows his father’s name ?— there's been a mighty cruel murthtst 
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omniitted entirely. A child of Dick Steele's has bear bar- 
tiaroasly slain, dthrawn, and quartbered, and it's Joe Addison 
yondther has done it. Ye should have killed one of your own, 
JbCji ye thief of the world." 

” 1 1 " said the amazed and Right Honourable Joseph 
Addison ; ** 1 kill Dick's child 1 I was godfather to the last." 

** And promised a cup and nci-er sent it," Dick ejaculated. 
Joseph looked grave. 

** The child I mean is Sir Roger de Coverley, Knight and 
Baronet. What made ye kill him, yc savage Mohock? The 
whole town is in tears about the good knight ; all the Indies at 
Church this afternoon were in mourning ; all the lx>okscllcrs are 
wild ; and Lin tot says not a third of the copies Of the Sjtectiifor 
are sold since the death of the brave okl gentleman." And the 
Dean of St. Patrick's fiullcd out the Spectator newsyiaper, con- 
taining the well-known passage regarding Sir Roger’s death, 
“ 1 bought it but now in Wellington Street," he said ; ” the 
news-boys were howling all dowm the Stranri." 

** What a miracle i.s (3onius — Genius, the Dixine and Beauti- 
ful," said a gentleman k'aning against the same fire-place with 
the deformed cavalier in iron-grey, and addressing that indi- 
vidual. who was in fact Mr. Alexander Pope. *' What a 
marvellous gift is this, and Royal privilege of Art I To make 
the Ideal more crciliblc than the Actual : to enchain our hearts, 
to command our hoi3es, our regn^ts, our tears, for a mere brain- 
bom Emanation : to invest with life the Incorporeal, ami to 
glamour the cloudy into substance, — these are the lofty 
privileges of the Poet, if 1 have read poesy aright ; anrl I am as 
familiar with the sounds that rang from Homer's lyre, as with 
the strains W'hich c<'lcbrate the loss of Belinda’s lovely locks " — 
(Mr, Pope blushed and bowed, highly delighted) — “ those, 1 
say, sir, arc the privileges of the Poet— the Poieios-thc Maker 
-*-hc moves the world, and asks no lever ; if he cannot charm 
death into life, as Orpheus feigned to do, he can create Beauty 
out of Nought, and defy Death by rendering Tliought Eternal 
Ho I Jemmy, another fiask of Naiitz." 

And the boy — for he who addressed the most brilliant com- 
pany of wits in Europe was little more — emptied the contents of 
the brandy-flask into a silver flagon, and quaffed it gaily to the 
bealth of the company assembled. 'Tw'as the third he had 
|akett during the sitting. Presently, and with a graceful salute 
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to Sodcty, he quitted the coffee-house, and was seen cwtitec* 
ing on a magnificent Arab past the National Gallery. 

" Wlio is yon spark in blue and silver ? He beats Joe Addisonr 
himse^in drinking, and pious Joe is the greatest toper m the 
three 0 Bgdoms,“ Dick Sterle said good-naturedly. 

*' His paper in the .S^v/tf/er beats thy best, Dick, thouslog^ 
gard." the Right Honourable k^r. Addison exclaimed. ** He is 
the author of that famous No. 996. for which you have all been 
giving me the credit. ' 

“The rascal foiled me at capping vetses." Dean Swift saidr 
“and won a tenpenny piece of me, plague take him I *' 

“He has suggested an emendation in my ‘ Homer,* which 
proves him a delicate scholar,” Mr. Pop<^ exclaimed. 

“ He knows more of the French King than any man I have 
met w'ilh ; and wc must have an eye upon him,** said Lord 
J 5 olingbrc>ke. then Secretary of Slate for Foreign Affairs, and 
beckoning a suspicious-looking person who was drinking at a 
side- table, wln.spercd to him something. 

Meantime who was lie? where was he, this youth who had 
struck all the wits of London with admiration? His galloping 
charger had returned to the t‘iiy; his sjileiidid court -suit was 
doffed for the citizen’s gaberdm'' and giocer’s humble apron. 

George tie Uarnwoll was in Cheixr— in Fhe-pe, at the feet of 
Martha Millwood. 


VOL. HI. 

Thf Cominmu'd Cell, 

‘'Quid me mollihus impl texts /xttcriis, my Ellinor? Nay,'* 
George added, a f.iint smile illumining hi.s wan but noble 
features, “why speak to tfiee in the accents of the Roman 
poet, which thou coinprehendcst not? Bright One, there be 
other things in lafo, in Naiuio. in this Inscrutable Lab>Tinth. 
this Heart on which thou leanest, which are eqiiallv unintelli- 
gible to tbeel Yt», my pretty one, what is the FntntclligibleF 
but the Ideal? what is the Ideal but the Bcautilul? what the 
Beautiful but the Eternal? And the Spirit of Man thatwovdd 
commune with those is like Him who w-anders by the thiM , 
/Himpkloistoia thalasscs, and shrinks awe-struck before that AaoUA 
Mystery, 
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Bkidty*s tyesi filled wHb dew. *' Speak on, 

speak ever thus, my George,'* she exclaimed. BamwcU's 
cfisins rattled as the confiding girl clung to him. Even 
Sndggin, the Turnkey appointed to sit with the Prisemer, was 
affected by his noble and appropriate language, and aw burst 
into tears. 

“You weep, rny Snoggin," the !k>y said ; “and why? Hath 
Life been so charming to me that I should wish to retain it? 
Hatli Pleasure no afier-Wearine:,*, ? Ambition no Deception; 
Wealth no Care; and Glory no Mockery? IMia! I am sick 
of Success, palled of Pleasure, weary of W'lne and Wit, and — 
nay, start not, my Adelaide —and Woman. 1 fling away all 
these tilings as the Toys of BovIuxmI. I.,ife I*! the Soul’s Nursery. 
I am a Man, and pine for tlic lllmutabK: i M.irk you me ! Has 
the Morrow any terrors foi me, think ye? Uul Socrates falter 
at his poi-son? Did Seneca blench in iiis bath? r)id Brutus 
shirk the sword when his grejil stake was lost ? Did oven weak 
Cleopatra shrink from the Serixml’s fatal nip ? And why should 
I? My great Ilarard hath been played, and I pay my forfeit. 
Lie sheathed in rny heart, thou flashing lilade 1 Welcome to 
my bosom, thou faithful Serpent ; 1 hug thee, peace-bearing 
Image of the Eternal ! I la, the hemlock cup ! Fill high, boy, 
for iiiy soul is thirsty for the Infiuiic! Get ready the bath, 
friends ; prepare me for the feast To-inorrow — bathe my limbs 
in odours, and put ointment in iriy hair.” 

“ Hiis for a balh," Snoggin interposed, “ they’re not to be *ad 
in this ward of the prison ; but I dussay Hem my will git you a 
little hoil for your air." 

The Pri.soned One laughed loud and merrily. “ My guardian 
understands me not, pretty one— and thou, what .sayeM thou? 
From those dctirlips mclhinks— //w/cr lunt osnda quatn scntenii^c 
—I kiss away thy tears, dove ! - they will flow' .apace when I am 
gone, then they will dry, and presently these fair eyes will shine 
on another, as they have liearacd on poor (icorge Harnwcll. 
Yet will thou not all forget him, sweet one. 1 le was an honest 
fellow, and had a k'ndly heart for all the world .said" 

“That, that he had," cried the gaoler and the girl, in voices 
gurgling with emotion. And you who read ! you unconvicted 
Convict— you murderer, though haply you have .slain no one— 
you Felon in posse if not in esse — deal gently w'ith one who has 
used the Opportunity that has failed thee— and believe that the 

n 
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Truthful and the Beautiful bloom sometimes in the dock and Ibe 
convict's tawny Gaberdine I 

In the matter for which he suffered, George could never be 
brought to acknowledge that he was at all in the wrong. **It 
may be an error of judgment," he said to the Venerable Chaplain 
of the gaol, “ but it is no crime* Were it Crime, 1 should fed 
Remorse. Where there is no Remorse, Crime cannot exist I 
am not sorry : therefore, I am innocent Is the proposition a 
fair one ? " 

The exccHetU Doctor admitted that it was not to be contested. 

And wherefore, sir. should I have sorrow," the Boy resumed, 
'•for ridding the world of a sordid worm ; * of a man whose very 
soul was dross, and who never had a feeling for the Truthful and 
the Beautiful ? When I stood before my uncle in the moonlight, 
in the gardens of the ancestral halls of the De Barnwclls, I felt 
that it was the Nemesis come to overthrow him. ‘ Dog,* I said 
to the trembling slave, ' tell me where ihy Gold is, I'kou hast 
no use for it. I can sixmd it in relieving the Poverty on which 
thou trarnplest ; in aiding Science, which thou know'est not ; in 
uplifting An, to which thou art blind, (hve. Gold, and thott art 
free.* But he ‘ipake not, and 1 slew him." 

*‘I would not have tlii'i doc'trinc vulgarly promulgated,’* said 
the admirable chaplain, “for its general practice might chance 
to do harm, 'riiou, my son, the Refined, t)ie (>cnile, the Loving 
and Bclovf'd. the Poet and Sage, urged by what I cannot but 
think a grievous error, host ap^ieared as Avenger. Ibink what 
would be the world's condition, were men without any Yearning 
after the Ideal to attempt to reorganise Society, lo redistribute 
Property, to avenge Wrong." 

“A raliblc of pigmies scaling Heaven," said the noble though 
misguided young Prisoner. “Prometheus was a Giant, and 
he fell." 

“ Yes, indeed, my brave voulh ! " the Ixjncvolcnt Doctor 

* ITiis U a gro<!S plagiarism : the al>ove 'sentiment is erpressed much, 
more elociuently in the ingenious rora.incc of “ Kucene .\ram — “llie 
burning desires I hav'C known- -the re<plendcnt visions I have nanwd— 
Che sublime aspirings that have lifted n?e so often from sense and clay: 
these tell me, that whether for good or ill, I am the thing Of an immor* 
tajlity. and the creature of a God. • 1 have destroyed a man noxiottf 

t)S the world ! with the wealth by which he adlicted society, I have been 
Che means of blessing many.** 
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exclaimed, clasping the Prisoner’s marble and manacled 
hand and the Tragedy of To-morrow will teach the World 
that Homicide is not to be permitted even to the most amiable 
Ckntius, and that the lover of the Ideal and the Beautiful, as 
thou art, my son. must respect the Real likewise.” 

ILook I here is supper ! ” cried Barnwell gaily. " This iS the * 
Real. Doctor : let us respect it and fall to," He partook of the 
meal a.s joyously as if it had been one of his early fcstals ; but 
the worthy chaplain could scarcely cat it for tears. 
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T ni nltl 1 h mi n\ on (bun In every city m 

tin ilui 1 (lu qii t' it u rt iin tr'i\ tilers know 
and ncofjni l f om it 1 ke i c t > it biotl i dl^tna m all oiber 
pi lets \vh( rt \r< ((in t ^ ltd th hib' lions of men In 
'lehr in oi Pd n or S»uiii)hI or \(\v ^o^k or Iimbuctoo, 
or I ondun tluti i i (ii nn di tiut vvmit i (irtun man is not 

a str r \\ Ik i I'u id iK in t( 1 with inu nst bv the streams 

of C hint*" w inp fo ) wli n th uininU son sp irk ling above 
the rypnssts iluir rtfl ctions qumiin:; in the lut id waters of 
tho(>ol(hn II« rn wb n tli \ iU>\\ I btr Hows under broken 
bndgt mil CM 1 inq i d lorn whin tht huts 'ire squatted 
bythcNif^ff unKril i ih i ii t bin th Northt'rn Bibcl 
lies, wnlt i»s wirdKii i ind ts hi > ii*, qiin ful factory 
chitnm Vi m 1 it diini > f uk hi la n 1 1 i ind smoke b) the* 
dirtiest riv( r in tin w )il 1 nil tht < <. ot minkind there is 

One lIoiiK wliiihcr iiun i* oik 1 1 ii \ ii iv t ort. Ov«r th( 

entire world ‘pn ul i i ist hr ihvrh od suflfi ing silent, 
scattered Miip tin m ^ // in nimne Incniasonrv 

Onrt Ihiswoihi ^pn \l binlw i in \rib ndm — i little nation 
alone and uutl\in" im m,, i tht m ^Inx m niiehitsof ancient 
time the Mt •» uhi ii uf In ♦o’-\ Im si » (f tluir rire bhips 
might b< still in iht 1 m w Ut tht cinieU of Iheir 
cara\ tns mi£,hl thn id ihi im's of \ illm or wind through 
the d Ue gr om s of I ) iin i^ti n tht ir fl ig w a^ raised lujt ingloiv 
ousl) , m rnan> w irs ig iinst mn,ht\ n d I ut tw is a small 
people, and on one dark night the I ion of Judah went down 
before Vtspisian s I igltj and in flame anddeith and struggle* 
Jerusalem igonistd ind died Ye*^ the Jiwish city ts lost to 
Jewish men , but Inie they not t ikei the w Drld in exchange?" 
Mused thus Gudfrc) de Boa Hon, M irqi is of Codlmgsby* as 
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. be <kbottcheil.from Wych Street into tbe Strand. He had been 
to^take a box for Amiida at 'Madame Vestris’s theatre. That 
little Annid^ was follt of Madame Vestris's theatre ; and her 
Utile brougham, and her little self, and her enormous eyes, and 
her 'prodigious opera*g1ass, and her miraculous bouquet, which 
^cost I-Aird Codlingsby twenty guineas every evening at Nathan's 
in Co vent Garden (the children of the gardeners of Sharon have 
still no rival for flowers), might be seen, three niglits in the week 
at least, in the narrow, charming, cotnfortable little theatre. 
Godfrey liad the box. I Ic w.i'. strollmg, lisik ssly, eastward ; and 
the above thoughts passed througli the young noble's mind as 
he came in sight of Holywell Street. 

The occupants of the I.onclon Ghetto sal at their porches 
basking in the evening Minshuu*. Children were playing on the 
^teps. Fathers w ere smoking at the lintel. Smiling faces looked 
but from the various and darkling draperies with \\hich the ware- 
houses were hung. Kinglets g’O'.sy, and curly, and jetty — eyes 
black as night— midsummer night — when it lightens; haughty 
noises Ijcnding like beaks of eagles— eager quivering nostrils — 
Ups curved like ilie bow of Hove- every man or maiden, every 
babe or matron in that lCngli±>h Jewry bore m bis countenance 
one or more of these cliaracteri^ties of his fX'cilcss Arab race. 

How beautiful they arc!" r uiied Codlingsby, as he sur- 
veyed these placid groups calmly taking their pleasure in the 
sunset. « 

♦* D'you vant to look at a nishe coat?" a voice said, which 
made him start ; and then some one Ix’hind him bi'gan handling a 
masterpiece of Stultz's w ilh a familiarity w Inch would have made 
the Bftron tremble. 

** Rafael .Mendozji ! " cxclainiecl Godfrey. . 

“The same, I^rd ('odhngsby," the individual so apostro- 
phised replied. “ I told you we should me^'i again where you 
would little expect me. Will it please yon to enter? ihi.s is 
Friday, and we clo.se at sunset. It rejoices my lieart to welcome 
you home.*' So saying, Rafael laid his hand on his breast, and 
bowed, an oriental reverence. All traces of the accent with which 
he first addressed Lord Codlingsby had vanished : it was disguise; 
half the Hebrew’s life is a disguise. He shield- himself in craft, 
sinoe the Norman boors persecuted him. 

They passed under an awning of old clotlies, tawdry fripperies, 
spangles, and battered masks, into a shop as black and 
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hideous as the entrance was ibul. ** This your home/RafaeH?*' 
said Lord Codhngsby. 

"Why nQt?” Rafael answered. "I am tired of Scbloas 
Schinkcnstcin ; the Rhine bores me after a while. It is too 
hot for norencc ; besides, they have not completed the picture-, 
gallery, and niy place binells of putty. You wouldn’t have a 
ftirin, won efur, bury himself in hi-^ chateau in Normandy, out 
of the hunting season.? 'Fhc Kug.inimo Palace stupefies me. 
’Fbose Titians are so gloomy, 1 shall have iny I iobbemas and 
Tenierses, I think, from my house at the Hague hung over 
them." 

*' How many castles, palaces, houses, warehousejj, j»hops, have 
you, kafacl?" I.or<l Todlingsby asked, laughing. 

"This is one," kafacl aiibwered. " Como in.** 


11 . 

TltE noise in the old toNsn \sas terrific ; Great Tom was booming 
sullenly over the uproai ; the Iidl of St. Mary's was clanging 
with alarm ; St. (iilfss tocsin chimed furitiusly ; howls, curses, 
flights of brickbats, stone j shivering \% indows, groans of wounded 
men, cries of frightened feiiuiU*. . theers of either contending 
party as it charged the enemv from C.iifax to Triimpington 
Street, proclaimed that the battle was at its height. * 

In lli’ilin they would liave said it ‘A.as a revolution, and the 
cuiras'iiers would h.ive been charging, sabre m hand, amidst 
that infuriate mob. In I’rmce they would lKi\e brought down 
artillery, and played on it with Iwemy-tour pounders. In 
C'ainbridge nobody, heeded the disturbance — it was a Town and 
Gown row. 

I’hc row arose at a boat-race. The Town boat (manned by 
eight stout Bargees, willi the redoubled Rulh^ck for stroke) had 
bumped the Bnizcnosc light oar, usually at the head of the 
river. High words arose regarding the dispute. Aftei returning 
from ( ^ranchester, when the boats pulled b.ack to Christchurch 
meadows, the distiirlxmce between the Townsrnen and the 
University youths — their invariable opponents —grew louder 
and more violent, until it broke out in open battle. Sparring 
t^d skirmishing took place along the pleasant fields that lead 
fixun the University gate down to the broad and shining wators 
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oCtlici Cam, and under the walls of BalHol and Sidney Sussex. 
The Duke of Sellamont (then a dashing young sizar at Exeter) 
bad a couple of rounds with Billy Butt, the bow-oar of the Bargee 
boat Vavasour of Brazenose was engaged with a powerful 
butcher, a well-known champion of the Town party, when, the 
great University bells ringing to dinner, truce was called between 
the combiitants, and they retired to their several colleges for 
refection. 

During the boat-race, a gentleman pulling in a canoe, and 
smoking a nnrghilly. had attracted no ordinary attention. He 
rowed about a hundred yards ahead of the boats in the race, so 
that he could have a good view of that curious pastime. If the 
eight-oars neared him. with a few rapid strokes of his flashing 
paddles his boat shot a fuilong ahead; then he would wait, 
surveying the race, and sending up volumes of odour from his 
cool narghilly. 

*' Who is he?" asked the crowds ^ ho panted along the shore, 
encouraging, according to (. ambiidge wont, the efforts of the 
oarsmen in the race, d own and (Jown alike asked who it was, 
who, witli an case so provoking, in a barque .so singular, with 
a form seemingly so slight, but a skill so prodigious, beat' their 
best men. No answer could be given to the query, save that 
a gentleman in a dark travelling-cl ariot, pmeeded by six fourgons 
and a courier, had arrived the day liefore at the “ Hoop Inn," 
opposite Brazenose, and that the stranger of the canoe seemed 
to be the individual in question. 

No wonder the boat, that all admired so, could compete with 
any that ever was wrought by ('anil^ridge arljficer or Putney 
workman. That boat-— slim, shining, and shooting through 
the water like a pike after a small fish — was a caique frora^ 
Tophana : it had distanced the Sultan's oarsmen and the best 
crows of the Capitan Pasha in the Bosphorus ; it was the work- 
maasbip of Togrul-Beg, ("aikjee Rishee of His Highness. The 
Bashce had refused fifty thousand tomauns from Count Boutc* 
nielT, tlie Ru.ssian Ambassador, for that little marvel. When 
his bead was taker off, the Father of Ficlicvers presented the 
boat to Rafael Mendoza. 

It was Rafael Mendoza that saved the 'I'urkish monarchy 
after the battle of Nezeeb. By sending three millions of piastres 
to the Seraskicr ; by bribing (,'olanel dc St. Cornichon, the 
Erench envoy in the camp of the victorious Ibrahim, the march 
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of the Egyptian army was stopped— the menaced empire of. the 
Ottomans was saverl from ruin ; the Marchioness of Stok^mgtSt 
our Ambassadors lady, appeared in a suit of diamonds which 
outblazed even the Romanoff jewels, and Rafael Mendoza, 
obtained the little cai'iiuc. lie never travelled without it« It 
was scarcely heavier than an arm-chair. Haroni, the courier^ 
had carried it down to the Cam that morning, and Rafael had 
seen the *.ingfil:ir sport which we have numtioned. 

The dinner over, the young men rushed from their colleges^, 
flushed, full-fed, and eiger fur battle. If the Ciown was angry, 
the Town, too, was on the .alert. From Ilfley find Barnwell, 
from factory anti mill, from wharf and warehoii'ie, the Town 
poured out to nicel the enemy, and their battle was soon 
general. From the Addenbrotikt^'s hospiial to the Blenheim 
turnpike, all Cainljridge was in an u]»roar— the C,olU!ge gates 
closed— the shops biirnc.nieil- the shop-boys away In support of 
ihcir brother townsmen— the battle raged, and the Gowa had 
ihe worst of the light. 

A luncheon tjf many courses had Ixitm provided for Rafael 
Mcntlo/a at Ids mn ; but he smilt'd at the clumsy efforts of the 
University cooks to cntert.ain him, and a couple of dales and a 
glass of water formed hn- im-al. In v.nn the discomfited land- 
lord pressed Iiim to part.ike of the shghtid b.uicjuet. “ A break- 
fast ! p^-ha ! ” saui he. “ My giw^fl man, I have nineteen cooks, 
at salaries rr ing frvun four hundred a vt'ar. 1 can have a dinner 
at any houi , but .i Town and Gown row" (a brickbat here 
flying lliroiigh the window cr.i'i'.cd tin* caiafe of water iu 
Mendoza’s hand) -‘‘a 'fown am! Gown low a novelty to 
me. The 'I'own h.as the best of it, cl<*arly, though; the men 
^ outnumber the lads, Ha, a good blow ! Ibiw that tall tow^ns- 
man weni down Ix'foiv yonder slim young fellow in the scarlet 
Irencher-cap ! ’’ 

'‘That is llie Lord Codlingsby,'* the landlt»rd s.aid. 

“ A light weight, but a pretty fighter," Memloza remarked. 
*' Well hit with your left. Lord Codiing'by ; well parried, Lord 
Codlingsby ; claret drawn, by Jupiter ! " 

“Ours is w'eiTy fine,'* the landlord said. “ W'dl your High- 
ness liave ChAteau Margau.x or I.^fitte?‘‘ 

“He never can lx* going to match himself against that barge- 
,,^man i " Rafael exclaimed, as an enormous l>oatman — no Other 
than Rullock, indeed, the most famous bruiser of Cambridgej 
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asu} fists iho Gownsmen went down like ninepins 

-tfpnght bis way up to tb« spot where, with admirable spirit 
^nd re^lutioh, Lord Codlingshy and one or two of his friends 
were making head against a number of the Town. 

' The young noble faced the huge champion with the gallantry 
of his nice, but was no match for the enemy's strength and 
weight and sinew, and vrent down at every round. The brutal 
fhllow had no mercy on the lad. His savage treatment chafed 
Mendora as he viewed the unequal combat from the inn 'Window. 
*' Hold your hand ! ** he cried to this Cioliaih ; “ don’t you see* 
he’s but a boy ? ’* 

“Down he goes again! "the bargeman ciied. not heeding 
the interruption. '* Down he goes again : I likes whopping a 
lord ! ’* 

“ Coward ! " shouted Mendora ; and to fling open the window 
amidst a shower of hriekbrits, to vault over the balcony, to slide 
down one of the j»illar. to the ground, was an iii'-lant's work. 

At the next he .sto<xl Inforc ilic enormous bargeman. 

After the coroner’s inquest, Mendoza gave ten thousand 
pounds to eaclr of the bargeman’s ten children, and it was thus 
his first acquaintance \v:u» fonued with Lord C'otllingsby. 

But we are lingering on the threshold of the house in Holy- 
well Street. Let us go in. 


III. 

GoDrUEY and Rafael pas'^ed from the street into the outer shop 
of the old mansion in Holywell Street. It was a masquerade 
warehouse to all appearance. A dark-eyed damsel of the 
nation was standing at the dark and grimy counter, strewed 
with old feathers, old yellow bools, old stage man ties, painted 
moskk, blind and yet gazing at >ou with a l(x>k of sad dcath-liko 
Intelligence from the vacancy behind their sockets. 

A medical student wiis trying one of the doublets of orange- 
tawny and silver, s.ashcd with dirty light blue. He was going 
to a masque'-ade that right. He thought Roily Pattens would 
admire him in the dress — Polly Pattens, the hiircst of maids-of* 
all'Work«<-the Borough Venus, adored by half the youth of 
Guy's. 
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?* You look like a [mace in It, Mr* Lint/’ pretty Raeliel said, 
coaxing him with her beady black ^es. 

** It is the cheese,” replied Mr, Lint ; *' it ain’t’*^tbc dress that 
don’t suit, niy rose of Siiaron ; it's the figure. Hullo. Rafael, is 
that you, my lad of sealing-wax ? Come and intercede for me 
with this wild gazelle ; she says I can't have it under fifteen bob 
for the night. And it's loo much : cuss me if it's not too much, 
unless you'll take my httlc bill at two months, Kafael.” 

“There's a sweet pretty brigand's dress you may have for 
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half de monish," Rafael replied; “there's a splendid down for 
eight bob ; but for dat Spanish dress, selp ina Moshesh, Mls- 
taer Lint, ve'd ask. a guinea of any but you. Here's a gentle- 
inansh just come to look at it. Look 'car, Mr. Brownsh, did you 
ever shee a nishcr ting dan dat ? '* So saying, Rafael turned tO 
Lord Codlingsby with the utmost gravity and displayed to hhn 
the garment alwiit which the young medicus was haggling. 

“Cheap at the money/' Codlingsby replied ; “if yon. won't 
'^makc up your mind, sir, 1 should like to engage \t myselL** 
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Bat the thought that another should appear before Polly Pattens 
in that costume was too much for iCtr. Lint ; he agreed to pay 
the hftcen shillings for the garment. And Rafael, pocketing the 
money with perfect simplicity, said, ‘*Dis vay, Mr. Brownsh; 
dere's someting viU slioot you in the next shoi>.'' 

Liord Codlingsby folio wctl him. wondering. 

** You are surprised at our system," said Rafael, marking the 
evident bewilderment of his friend. “ ('onfess >oii would call it 
meanness — my huckstering with yonder young fool. I call it 
simplicity. Why throw away a shilling without need ? Our race 
neOcr did. A shilling is four men’s liread : shall 1 disdain to 
defile my fingers by liokling them out relief in their necessity? 
It is you who are miMU -you Nornuins — not we of the .ancient 
race. You have your \ulgur mfMMironient for great things and 
small. You call a thou.sau<l pounds resiv'ctable, and a shekel 
despicable. I'sha, my Codlingsby ! One is as Ihi; other. 1 
trade in pennies ami in millions. * 1 am alK>vc or below neither." 

They were passing tlirough a second shop smelling strongly 
of cedar, and, in fact, piled up with bales of tho.‘‘e pencils which 
the young Hebrews are in the habit of vending tlirough the 
streets. “I have sohl bundles and bundle.? of these," said 
Rafael. ‘‘My little brother is now' out with oranges in Picca* 
dilly. I am bringing him up to be head of our house in Ani.stcr- 
dam. Wo all do it. I had injself tt> see Rothschild in Ivaton 
Place this morning, about the Irish loan, of which I have taken 
three millions : and as I wanted to walk, 1 carried the bag. 

“You should havt' seen the astoni.shmcnt of Lauda Latymer, 
the Archbishop of Croydon's daughter, sis slie was passing St. 
Bennct*s, KnigliLsbndge, ami as she fancied she recognised in 
the man who was cr) ing ohl clothes the g^'nllenian w ith whom 
she had talked at the Count de St. Aulair’s ilie night before." 
Something like a blush flushed over the pale features of Mendoza 
as he mentioned tlic Lady I.auda’s name, "( 'ome on," said 
he. They passed through various w arehouses- the orangc-room, 
the sealing-wax room, the six-bladed knife department, and 
finally came to an old baize door. Rafael opened ih'; baize door 
by some secret contrivance, and they were in a black passage, 
with a curtain at the end. 

He clapped his hands ; the curtain at the cn'l of the passage 
drew back, and a flood of golden light streamed on the Hebrew 
and his visitor. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. • 

They entered a moderate-sized apartment — indeed, HolyWeU 
Street is not above a hundred yards long, and this chamber was 
not more than half that length — it was fitted up with the simple 
taste of its owner. 

The carpet was of white velvet— (laid over several webs of 
Aubiisson, Ispahan, atjd Avniinster, so th,at your foot gave no 
more Siound as it tiod upon the yielding plain than the sbadow 
did which followed you) -of white velvet, painted with flowers, 
arabesques, and cla^sic figures, by Sir U’llh ini Ross, J. M.^W, 
Turner, R. A., Mr^.. Mee, and Paul Delaroche. The edges were 
wrought with sccfl-ptMrK, and fiinged with Valenciennes lace 
and bullion. The walls were hung with cloth of silver, cm* 
broidcred with gohl figures, over which were worked pome- 
granatc’^, i)olyniuhus(*s, and passion-flowers, in ruby, amethyst, 
and sniaragd. 'f’u' drops of dew which tlic artificer had sprinkled 
on tlii; (lowers wort* diamonds, 'fhe hangings were overhung by 
pictures yet more costly, (iiorgione the gorgeous, Titian Iho 
golden, Rubens the ruddy and pulpy (the Pan of Painting), some 
of Murillo’s bcatifii'd .she()lvTdeoses, who smile on you out of 
darkness like a star, a f-av .'Corc fjist-da'jS Leonardos, and fifty 
of the iiia.^'lerpieces of the patron of juhus and Leo, the Imperial 
genius of I ■ ibmo, covered tlie walls of the little chamber. Divans 
of carved amber covered with einiinc went lound the room, and 
in the mid-t was a fountain, pattering and babbling with jets of 
double-distilled olio of roses. 

“ Pipes, Goliath < ’’ Rafa»d said gaily to a little negro with a 
silver collar (he spoke to him in his native tongue of Dongola) ; 
“and welcome to' our snuggery, niy CoUhng'«by. We are 
quieter hero than in the front of the house, and I w'anted to 
.show you a picture. I’m proud of my pictures. That Leonardo 
came from Genoa, an<l was a gift to our father from my cousin. 
Marshal Manasseh : that Murillo was pawned to rny uncle by 
Marie Antoinette before, the flight to Varennes- the poor lady 
could not redeem the pledge, you know', and the picture remains 
with us. As for the Rafael, I suppose you arc aware that he 
W'as one of our people. Rut wliat are you gazing at ? Oh 1 
my sister— 1 forgot. Miriam ! this js the Lord Godlingsby.” 

She had been .seated at an ivory pianoforte on a mother- . 
sf-i>carl music-stool, trying a sonata of Herz. She rose whea, 
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thus apostrophised. Miriam de Mendoza rose and greeted the 
atranger. 

The Talmud relates that Adam had two wives— Zillab the 
dark beauty; Eva the fair one. The ringlets of Zillah were 
black ; Iho^e of Eva were golden. The eyes of Zillah were 
night ; those of Eva were morning. Codlings^y was fair-^of 
the fair Saxon race of Ilengist nnd ilorsa—they called him Miss 
Codlingsby at school ; but how much fairer was Miriam the 
Hebrew ! 

Her hair had that d'.*ep glowing tinge in it which has been 
the delight of all painiers, and which, therefore, the vulgar 
sneer at. It was of burniug auburn. Meandering over her 
fairest shoulders in twenty thousiml nntnite ringlet^, jt hung to 
her waist and below' it. A light blue velvet fillet clasped with 
a diamond .ngretio (valued at two hundred thousand lomauns, 
and bought from l.ieuien.int Vicovieli, who had received it 
from Dost Mahomed), with a simple binl of piuadi.se, formed 
her head-gear. A sea green cyrnar, with short sleeves, dis- 
played her exquisitely moulded arms to perfection, and was 
fastened by a girdle of emeralds over a y<*llow .satin frock. 
Pink gauze trousers spangled with silver, and .slippers of the 
same colour as the band which clasped her ringlets (but so 
covered with pearls that the ong.nal hue of the charming little 
papoosh disappeared entirely) completed her costume. She 
had three necklaces on, cMch of wdiieh would have dowered a 
Princess— -her fingers glistened with rings to tlieir rosy tips, 
and priceless bracelets, bangles, and armlets wound round unarm 
that was w'hiler than the ivory grand piano on which it leaned. 

As Miriam cle Mendoza greeted the stranger, Uirnlng upon 
him the solemn welcome of her eyes, Codlingsby swooned 
almost in the brightness of her beauty. It was well she spoke ; 
the sweet kind voice restored him to consciousness. Muttering 
a few words of incoherent recognition, he s.ink upon a sandal- 
wood scttc^e, as Goliath, the little slave, brought aromatic cofTcc 
in cupjs of opal, and alabaster spittoons, and pipes of the fragrant 
Gibelly. 

*‘My Lord's pipe is out,” said Miriam, with a smile, remark- 
ing the bewilderment of her guest— who in irulb forgot to smoke 
>— and taking up a thousand- pound note from a bundle on the 
piano, she lighted it at the taper and proct;cded to rcillumine 
the extinguished chibouk of Lord Codlingsby. 
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IV, 

When Miriam, returning to the mother-of-pearl miisic*stool, at 
a signal from her brotlier, touched the silver and enamelled keys 
of tile ivory i>iano, and began to sing, Lord Codlingsby felt as if 
he were listening at the gates of Paradise, or were hearing Jenny 
Lind. 

*' Lind is tlic name of the Hebrew race ; so is Mendclssohni 
the son of Almonds ; so is Rosenthal, the Valley of the Roses : 
so is Lowe or T^^wis or I.yons or Lion. The beautiful and the 
brave aliUe give cognisances to the ancient people : you Saxons 
call yourselves Brown, or Smith, or Rodgers," Rafael observed 
to liis friend ; and. drawing the instrument from his pocket, he 
nccomjianied his sister, in the most ravishing manner, on a little 
gold and jewelled harp, of the kind peculia*- to his nation. 

All the airs which the Hebrew maid selected were written by 
composers of lier r.icc: it w’as either a hymn by Rossini, a 
polnccaby Braharn, a delicious romance by Sloman, or a melody 
by Weber, that, thrilling on the strings of the instrument, 
wakened a harmony on the fibres of the heart ; but she sang no 
other th,in the soMg> of lu r nation. 

“ Ik-auiiful one ! sing evi-r. sing always,’' Codlingsby thought. 
*'l could sit at ihy feel as under a gieen palm-tree, and fancy 
that P.irailise-birds were singing in the boughs." 

Kufnel r<‘iid his thoughts, '• We have Saxon blood loo in our 
veins," he said. You smile ! but it is even .so. An ancestress 
of ours in.ide a in the reign of your King John. 

Her name was Rebecca, daughter of Isaac of York, and she 
married in Sp.iin, whither she had fled to the Court of King 
Ikn'bdil, '.Sir Wilfrid of Ivunhoc, then a widower by the demise 
of his first lady, Rowena, The match w as deemed a cruel insult 
amongst our fwopio ; but Wilfrid conformed, and was a Rabbi 
of fAinie note at the synagogiu' of Cordova. We are descended 
from him lineally. It is the only blot ujwn the escutcheon of 
the Mendoras." 

As they sat talking together, the music finished, and Miriam 
having retired (though her song and her touty w'ere still present 
to the soul of the stranger) at -a signal from Mendoza, various 
nies.seiigcrs from the outer apartments came in to transact 
bu.sinc:s5 with him. 

Pii'st it was Mr. Aminadab, who kissed his foot, and, brought 
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papers to sign. **Hav is the house in Grosvenor Square, 
A]]^na<lab ; and Is your son tired of bis yacht yet?*' Mendost 
asked. *'That is my twenty-fourth cashier/’ said Rafael to 
Codlingsby, when the obsequious clerk went away. “He is 
fond of display, and alt my people may have what money they 
like.” 

Entered presently the Ix>rd Bareacrcs, on the affair of his 
mortgage. The Lord Ikircacres. strutting into the apartment 
with a haughty air, shrank back, nevertheless, with surprise on 
beholding the magnificence around liitn. " Little Mordccai/’ 
said Rafael to a little orange-buy, who came in at llie heels of the 
noble, “take this gentleman out .and Jet him luve ten thousand 
pounds. I can't do more for you, my Lord, than this — I'm busy. 
Good-bye ! '* And Rafael waved liis hand to the peer, and fell 
to smoking his narghilly. 

A man with a scpuirc face, cat-like twes, and a yellow 
moustache, came next, lie had an hour glass of a waist, and 
walked uneasily upon his high-heeled bools. ‘ ‘ 'I'ell your master 
that he shall have two millions more, but not another shilling,” 
Rafael said. “ I'hat story about the five-and-iwt‘nty millions of 
ready money at Cronstadl is all bosh. They won't believe it 
in Europe. You und«.TStancl me, Count CirtJgomoft'ski ? ” 

“ Rut his Imperial Majesty said four millions, and I shall get 
the knout unless " 

“Go and speak to Mr. Shadrach, in room Z 94, the fourth 
court,” said Mendoza good-naturedly. “ I>e.ave me at peace, 
Count ; don’t you sec it is Friday, and almost sunset ? ” The 
Calmuck envoy retired cringing, and left an odour of musk and 
Ciindle-grcasc behind him. 

An orange-man ; an emissary from Lola Montes ; a dealer in 
piping bullfinches ; and a Cardinal in disguise, with a proposal 
for a new loan for the Poj)e, were h<;ard by turns ; and each, 
after a rapid colloquy in his own language, was dismissed by 
Rafael. 

“ The Queen must come back from Aranjuez, or that King 
must be disposed of,” Rafael exclaimed, as a yellow-faced 
ambassador from Spain, General the Duke of Olla Podrida, left 
him. Which shall it be, my Codlingsby ? ” Codlingsby was 
about laughingly to answ'er — ^for indeed he was amazed to find 
all the affairs of the world represented here, and Holywell Street 
the centre of Europe— when three knocks of a peculiar nature 
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were heard, and Mendoza starting up. said. ** Ha ! there are 
only four men in the world who know that signal/* At once, 
and with a reverence quite distinct from his former nmehaianft 
manner, he advanced towards, the ncw-comcr. 

He was an old man — an old man evidently, loo, of the' 
Hebrew race— the ligid of his eyes was unf,ithomable — about 
his mouth there play^'d an Inscrutable snulc. He had a cotton 
umbrella, and old trousers, and old bools, and an old wigt 
curling at the top like si rotten old pear. 

He sat down, as if lin'd, in the first scat at hand, as Rafael 
made him the lowest nwerence. 

I am tired." ^ays he ; " I have come in fifteen hours. I am 
ill at Neiiilly,'* he added with a grin. “Gi't me some eau 
incriCt and tell me the news, Pnnee do Mendoza. These t)read 
rows ; this unpopularity of (luizot ; tins oduais Spanish conspir- 
acy against my darling Montpt'nsier and dauglitcr ; this ferocity 
of Palmerston agaire-t C'olctli, m.akc me quil(* ill. Give me your 
opinion, my dt'ar duke Put lia ! whom have we here?" 

The august indivuhial who had spoken had used the Hebrew 
language to address Mondo/a, and the T.orcl Codlingsby might 
easily huve pleaded ignornnee of that tongue. Hut he had been 
at Cambridge, where all ilie youth acquire it i>crlectly. 

Sin,*' said h(', “ I will not disgiust' from you that 1 know 
the ancient tongue in w'hich you sj»eak. I'here arc probably 
secrets between Mendora and your Maj " 

"Hush'" s.'iul Rafael, leading him from the room. "Au 
revoir, dear C’odlingshy. ffis Majesty is one of us^ he whia- 
pered at the door ; "so is the I'ope of Rome ; so is . , — a 

whisper concealed the rest. 

" Gracious powers ! is it so?” said C'odlingsby, musing. He 
entered into Holywell Street. Hie sun was sinking. 

*• It is lime," said he. *' to go and fcicn Annida to the 
Olympic." 



PHIL FOGARTY. 

A TALE OF THE ITGHTING ONI-TY-ONETH. 

liY Haurv RoIAJCKIvR. 


L 

T he gabion wa^ onr>. After two liour'>’ fighting we were in 
poss^'ssion (»f tho first enibinsnre, and nuitii* ourselves as 
comfortable ns circuinstanciN wouhl admii. Jack Delainere» 
Tom Delaney, Jerry Blake, the Doctor, ruul nivsell, sat down 
under a pontoon, and our servants laid out a hasty supper on a 
tumbrel Tliough C’ambaci'Tos had escaped me so provokhigly 
after I cut him dovn. Ins spoiK were mine ; a cold fowl and a 
Btdogna sausage were found in the Marshal's liolslers ; and in 
the haversack of a French private who lay a corpse on the 
glacis, we found ii loaf of bread, Ins three days’ ration. Instead 
of salt, we h.td gunpowder ; and you may be •-ure, wlicrever the 
Doctor was, a fla'ik of good brandy was bchinrl liim in his 
instrument case. W'e sat dowm and made a soldier's supper. 
The Doctor pulled a few of t!ie delicious fruit from the lernori- 
trecs growing near (and round which the Carabimers and the 
d4lh 1-eger had made a desperate rally), ami puncli was brewed 
in Jack De]anien''.s h(*lmct. 

"’Faith, it never had so much wit in it before," said the 
l>Octor, as he ladled out the drink. W'e all roarerl with laugh* 
ing, except the guardsman, who wai, as .savagi: as a l urk at a 
christening. 

" Buvez-en," w'd old SawlKDncs to our iTcnch pri‘;oner ; "pa 
VOQS fera du bien, mon vieux corj ! " tand the < oioncl, whose 
wound had been just dressed, eagerly grasped at the proflercxl 
cup. and drained it with a health to the donor.:. 

How strange are the chances of war ! Hut ba1f>an-hour 
before be and I were engaged in mortal combat, and our pri* 
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K>ner was all but my conqueror. Grappling; with CambaciSr^ 
whom 1 knocked from his horse, and was alx>ut to despatch, 1 
felt a lunge ^hind, which luckily was parried by my sabre- 
tache :.a herculean grasp was at the next instant at my throat^ 
I was on the ground— my prisoner had escaped, and a gigantic 
warrior in the uniform of a colonel of the regiment of Artois 
glaring over me with pointed sword. 

" Kends-toi. coqiiin 1 “ says he. 

Alli'z an Diablc ! ” said I : ** a Fogarty never surrenders.** 

I thought of my pr)or mother and rny sisters, at the old house 
In Killaloo — I felt the tip of hib blade between my teeth — I 



breathed a prayer, and shut ray eyes — when the tables were 
turned-— the butt-end oi Lanty Clancy's musket knocked the 
sword up, and broke the arm that held it. 

" Thonamoundiaoul nabochlish," said the French officer, 
with a curse in the purest Irish. It was lucky 1 stoppc'd laugh- 
ing time enough to bid lainty hold his hand, for the honest 
fellow would else have brained niy gallant adversary. We were 
the friends for our conil>at. as what galhtnt Iv^artsare not? 

TM'jbneiich WJIS to be stormed at sunset, and like true soldiers 
we to make the most of our time. I'he rogue of a 

Dtxjtoi' took the liver- wing for his shuro— we gave the other to 
odr guest, a prisoner ; those scoundrels Jack Ddamere and 
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Tom pdancy took the legs— and. ‘faith, poor I was pat off with 
tha Pope’s nose and a bit of the back. 

*• How d’ye like his Holiness's fayturef** said Jdttry Blake. 
♦'Anyhow you'll have a merry thought,'* cried the incorrigible 
Doctor, and all the party shrieked at the witticism. 

**I>e luurtuis nil nisi bonum." said Jack, holding up the 
drumstick clean. 

*♦ 'Faith, there's not enough of it to make us chicken-hearted^ 
anyhow,” said I. " Come. lx)ys, let’s have a song.” 

Here goes,” said Toni Delaney, and sung the following 
lyric, of his own composithin : — 

** Pear tills M'liif? wuc lliai with Ouinness I fiil, 

AmJ ill ink to the ho.dih of swt-ti N.in of the Hill, 

W.is oiK'c 'romuiy '1 as jovial j sot 

As c'tT <lrew n spigot, tu tiramca a full jHit — 

In drtiikitic' all louiul 'tw.is his joy to surpass, 

And wuli all merry tipplers, he&wi};);ed o^lns glass. 

0;if‘ morniiiiy in siimmrr, while seated sosnuif, 

In the port h of Ins ^.'irdcii, disrussinK his jiig, 

.Stern Death, on a siiiidcti, to Tom did apjiear, 

And J'.iid, ‘ Honest Thum.is, come take your last bier 
Wc kne.vied his clay in the sh.-ipe of this can, 

From whi^ii let us urinlc to the health of my Nan " 

*'r*sha!” said the Doctor. "I’ve heaid that ^ong before: 
here‘<> a new one for you, boys !” and .Sawbones began, in a 
rich Corkagian voice — 

** Vnu've rill hean! of Larry OTook*, 

Ol the heautifiil town of Drunisook 
He had hut one eye 
To ogie ye hy — 

Oh, tnurther, but that wa-, a jewd I 
A frvol 

He made of de giils, dis OTotile. 

'Twas lie wa^ the boy didn’t fail, 

7'h.it tuck down p.atatics and iii.ul ; 

He never would shrink^ 

From any sthrt nc dthrliik, 

Was it whkky or T>rogheda ale ; 

Vm bail 

This Larry would swallow a 

Oh, i..ftny a night at the hnwl,^ 

. ' With L.irrv I’ve sol check by jowl ; 

He's gone to his rest, 

Where there’s dlhrink of the best, 

And so let us give his uld sowl 
A howl. 

For ’twas he made the noggin to rowl.” 
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X obtorved the French Colonel’s eye glistened as he heard 
these welUknjwn accents of his country ; but we were too wcdl 
bred to pretend to remark his emotion. 

The sun was setting boiiind the mountains os our songs Were 
finishod, and each began to lc>ok out with some anxiety for the 
preconcerted signal, the n>cket from Sir Hussey V’ivian's quarters, 
which w«as to announce the recommenccnient of hostilities. It 
canicjust as the moon t(iM; in her silver splendour, and ere the 
rocket-slick fell quivering to the earth at the feet of General 
I’icton and Sir Lowry C'ole, who were at their posts at the head 
of the storfning-p.irlieh, nine liundrerl jind ninety-nine guns in 
position o[)cne(I their fire front our batteiies, which W'ere 
answered by a IrenicrKlous cannonade from the fort. 

“Who’s going to dance?" said the Loclnr: “the ball's 
begun. Ha! there p(x)r Jack Dolamcre's head off I 'fhe 
ball chose a soft one, anyhow, (’onto here, 'I’lm, till I mend 
your leg. Your wile need only knit half as many stockings next 
year, Doolari rny boy. Lnix ! thire goes a big one had well- 
nigh slopped my talking ! Itcdad ! it has snufled the feather off 
ray cocked h.ii ! " 

In this way, with eighty-four pounders roaring over us like 
hail, the undaunted htd«' Doctor pursued his jokes and his duty. 
That he had a feeling Iv art, all who servt d with him knew, and 
none more so than I'liilip Frigarly, the humble wnttr of this tale 
of war. 

Our eml'rasun’ was luckily Ixmib proof, and tiu; detachment 
of the Oni-iy-oiieth under niy orih'’'s suffered comparatively 
little. “Ik* eonl, bo}>," I .«'aid ; “it will be hot enough work 
for you ere long." 

The honest fellows answ ered with an Irish cheer. I saw that ' 
It affected our prisoner. 

“ Countryman ! " said I, “ I know you ; but an Iri.^hman was 
never a traitor. " 

“ Taiscz-voiis ! " said ho, pulling his finger to his lip. “ C'est 
la fortune de la guerre ; if ever yc*u come to P;>ris, ask for the 
Marquis d’O’M.ihony, and I may render >ou The hospitality 
which your tyrannous laws prevent me from exercising in the 
ancestral halls of my own race." 

1 shook him warmly by the hand as a ttiar iH^limmed his ejMfc 
It was, then, the celebrated colonel ol the Irish brigade, created 
it' Marquis by Napoleon on the field of Austerliu. 
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Wid I, *' the country which disowns you is proud 
of you.'; but-;ha ! herCi if I 'mistt^e not. comes our signal to . 
advance." Aiid in fact Captain Vandcleur. riding up through 
the shower of shot, asked for the commander of tlic detachment, 
and bade me hold myself in readiness to move as soon as the 
flank coiiipanies of the Ninety-ninth, and Sixty-sixth, and the 
Grenadier llrigade of the German legion began to advance up 
the Echelon. 'I'lie devoted band soon arriv<'d ; Jack Bowser 
heading the Ninety-ninth {when was he away and a storming- 
party to the fore!'), and the gallant Potztausend. with his 
Hanoverian veterans. 

The secoiKl rocket flow up. 

"Forward, On* ty-oneili ! " cri»*d I, in n voice of thunder. 

" KUlaloo boys, your cajiiain ! " and with a shrill hurray, 

that sounded above t!a* irenn*ndous fire from lix* fort, we sprung 
up the steep ; Bowser with the brav<* Ninety ninth, and the bold 
Potziausend. kceie.ns well up with us. We jiassed the demilune, 
we passed the culwrai, bayonelling the iiriilltTynion ul their 
guns ,* vve advanced across the two tremendous demilunes which 
flank the conn ter -carp, and prepared for the final spring upon 
the cttadcL Souk 1 could .see quite pale on the wall ; and the 
scoundrel C’ambac<5re<., who had been .so nearly my prisoner 
that day, trembh'd as he cheered his men. "On boys, on!" 

I hoarsely exclaimed. "Ilurroo!" said the fighting Onely- 
oneth! 

But there was a movement among the enemy. An officer, 
glittering with orders, and another in a grey coat and a cocked 
hat, carnc to the wall, and T recognised the Jirnperor Napoleon 
and the famous Joachim Murat. 

" We are hardly pressed, inethinks,” Napoleon said sternly, 

" I must exercise rny old trade as ;in artilleryman ; ’’ and Murat 
loaded, and the ‘ilmperor pointed the only hundred-and-twenty- 
four pounder Ih.at had not licen silcnccrl by our fsre. 

" Hurray, Killaloo boys ! " shoutetl I. The nc.xt moment a. 
sensation of numbness and death seized me, and I lay like a 
corpse upon the rampart. 
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•' Hush 1 '* said a voice, which I recoffnised to be that Of the 
Marquis d'O'Mahony. “Heaven be praised, reason- has re- 
turned to you. For six weeks those arc the only sane words I 
have heard from you.*' 

“Faix, and ’lis Ihrue for you. Colonel dear," cried another 
voice, with which I was even more familiar ; ’twas that of niy 
honest and gallant J^nty Clancy, who was blubbering at my 
bedside overjoyed at bis master's recovery. 

“O musha, M.tsthcr IMiil agrah ! but this will be the great 
day intirely, when I send off the news, vhiclt I would, barrin* I 
can't write, to the lady your mother ami your sisters at Castle 
Fogarty; and ‘tis his Kiv'rence Father Luke will jump for joy 
thin, when he reads the Icilhcr? Six weeks ravin’ and roarin* 
as bould as a lion, and us mad os Miek Malony’s pig. tliat 
mistuck Mick's wig for a cabbage, ami died of atin' it ! " 

“And have I then lost iny senses?” 1 exclaimed feebly. 

“Sure, diiln’i you call me your beautiful Donna .Anna only 
yesterday, and catch houlcl of me wliiski*rs as if they were the 
Signora’s jet black ringlets?** Laniy cned. 

At this moment, and blushing deeply, the most beautiful 
young creature 1 1 ver set my eyes upon, r , »e from a chair at the 
foot of the bed, and sailed out of the rov in. 

“Confusion, you blundering rogm\" I cried; “who is that 
Iqvely lady whom you frightened away by >our inqiertinence? 
Donna Anna? Where am I?” 

“You are in good h.aiids, Philip.” sail tiie rr>lonel ; “you 
.are at iny house in the Place Venduiue, at T'aris, of wdiich 1 am 
the military (Governor. You and Lamy were knockc'd down by 
the wind of the cannon-ball at Hurgos. Do not be ashamed ; 
*lwas the ICmpcror pointed the gun ; ” and the C'olond tbok off 
his hat as he mentioned the name darling to France. '* When 
our troops returned from the sally in which our gallant itorming- 
party was driven back, you were found on the g’acis, anil 1 had 
you brought into the City. Your re.ason had left you, howeveiri 
when you returned to life; but, unwilling to desert the son of 
my old friend, Philip Fogarty, who saved my life in * 98 , I 
brought you in my carriage to Pans.” 

' ‘ And many's the time you tried to jump out of the windy, 
'iSlasther Phil,” said Clancy. * * 
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Brought you to PiiriSi^ inesmned the Colonel, smiling; 
** where, by the smns of my friends Broussais, Esquirol, and 
Baron Larrey. you have been restored to health, thank Heaven ! " 

** And that lovely angel mIio quitted the apartment?'* ! cried. 

'♦That lovely angel is the Lady Blanche Sarsfield, my ward, 
3 descendant of the gallant Lucan, and who may be. when she 
chooses, Madame la Maa^chale de Cambaedres, Duchess of 
Illyria. 

** Why did you deliver the ruflian when he was in my grasp?" 
I cried. 

‘♦'Why did I-.anty deliver you when in mine?" the Colonel 
replied. ** Cost la fortune de la guerre, mon gar 9 on ; but calm 
yourself, and take this potion wliich Blanche has prepared for 
you." 

I drank the /is.Tnc eagerly when I heard wliosc fair hands had 
compounded it, and its eiftn-is were sp>cc<lily Ixmcfidal to me, 
for I sank into a cool and refieshing sluinlxir. 

From that day 1 liegan to mend rapidly, with all the elasticity 
of youth's hapjiy time. Blanche — the enchanting Blanche- 
ministered henceforth to me, for I would take no medicine but 
from her lily hand. And what were the effects? 'Faith, ere a 
month was past, the patient was over head and ears in love with 
the doctor; and as for Baron Larrey, and Broussais, and 
Plsquirol, they W’cre sent to the right-about. In a sliort time I 
was in a situation to do justice to ihcg/cw/ atfv nazfef\\ the darttf 
aux fornichonSt and the other delicious entremets of the 
Marquis's board, with an appetite that astonished some of the 
Frenchmen who frcqueni<‘d it. 

** Wait till he's quite well, miss," •^aid Lanly, who waited 
always behind me. " 'Faith ! when he’s in health. I'd back him 
to ate a cow, barrin' the horns and leek" 1 sent .a decanter at 
the rede's head, by way of answer to his impertinence. 

Altimugh the disgusting < 'anilMict'r^s did liis best to have my 
parole withdrawn from me, and to cause me to be sent to the 
l^glish depdt of prisoners at Verdun, the Marejuis's interest 
with the Kmperor prevailed, and 1 w'as allowed to remain at 
Paris* the happict. of prisoners, at the (xilond's hotel at the 
.Hace VendAme. I here had the opportunity <an opportunity 
not lost, I Hatter myself, on a young fellow with the accomplish*^ 
ments of Philip Fogarty. Esq.) of mixing with the French 

society, and meeting with many of the great, the beautiful, and 
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the brave. Talleyrand was a frequent guest of the Marquis's, 
His hm^mois used to keep the table in a roar. Ncy frequently 
took his chop \.vith ms ; Murat, when in town, constantly dropt 
in for a cup of tra and friendly round game. Alas ! who Would 
have thought those t>KO gallant heads would be so soon laid low? 
My wife has a pair of earrings which the latter, who always 
wore them, presented to her— but we are advancing matters. 
Anybody could see, “avec un dcini-ooil." as the Prince of 
fknevento remarked, how alfairs wt*ni l>etween me and Blanche ; 
but though she loatlied him lor his cruelties and the odiousncss 
of his person, tin: brutnl Cambacere* still pursued his designs 
upon h<‘r. 

I recollect it was on St. Patrick's Day. My lovely friend had 
procured, from the gardens of the lsmpro.i.s Josephine, at Mal- 
tnoison (whom wc* loved a tlious iiid tunes more than her Austrian 
successor, a jaiulv haired woman, Ijclween ourselves, with an 
odious stjuini). a (luniilily of sh.unroek wiuTcwith to garnish the 
hotel, and all the Insli in Pans weie invited to the natiooal 
festival. 

I and Pruu’c 'I'.il ley rand d.inced .1 double hornpipe with 
Pauline Bonaivirte and Madame de Suel ; Marshal Soult went 
down a couple of sets with Mndiune Kecaniier ; and Robes* 
pierre's v\idov\-~an c'trelicnt, geutle creature, (juite unlike her 
husband^-slood up w itli the Aii.urian iimba'-sad«)r. Besides, the 
famous ani ls Ikirou (Iros, U.ivul .ami Nieliolas Poussin, and 
Canova, wlu' wa.s m town nuking a statue of the Emperor for 
Leo X., and, m a word, all the celcbniii *' of Paris- as my gifted 
countrywonun. the Wild Iridi (iirl, ealLs tliem —were assembled 
in the Maifjui.'.'.s eleg.ant receiving- rooms. 

At last a gnat outcry w'.is r.ii^ed fur " l.a Giguc Irlandaise! 
La Oigue Irland.use ! " a dance w hieh had made a fureur 
amongst the Parisians ever since the lo\oly Blanche Sarsfield 
had danced it. She stepiunl forward ami look me for a partner* 
and aniid.st the bravos of the crowd, in which stood Ney, 
Murat, Lannes, the Prince of Wagiani, and the Austrian 
, wesliowed to the h au of die French capital* 
>clf, a not unfavourable specimen of the dance cJf our 

As 1 w.*is cutting the double shuffle, and toc-and-heeling it in 
the "rail” style, Blanche danced up ti> me smiling, and said«i 
on your guard ; I see Caoibacdr^ talking to Foucb^i .tjhM 


ambat^dor 
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DijSfMi of OtiRitto, about us ; and when Otranto turns his eyes 
upon a man, they bode him no good.’* 

“ Cambac^r^ is jealous/* said I. ** 1 have it/' says she ; 
**IH make him dance a turn with me." So, presently, as the 
music was going like mad all this time, I pretended fatigue from 
my late wounds, and sat down. The lovely Blanche went up 
smiling, and brought out Cambac(^rcs as a second partner. 

The Marshal i^ a lusty man, who makes desperate efforts to 
give himself a waist, and the effert of the exercise upon him was 
speedily visible. He pulTed and smjrled like a w.alrus, drops 
trickled down his purple face, while my lovely mischief of a 
Blanche went on dancing at treble quick, till she fairly danced 
him down. 

** Who'll take the flurc with me?" .said the charming girl, 
animated by the hj)ort. 

**Faix, den, ‘ti.s I. I.anty ('lancy ! " cried my rascal, who had 
been mud with excitemem at the scene ; and, stepping in with a 
whoop and a luirroo, he In'g.in to tUince with such rapidity as 
made all present stare. 

As the couple were footing it, there was n noise as of a rapid 
cavalcade traversing the Place Vend6me, and stopping at the 
Marquis’s door. A crowd upiwarecl to mount the stair; the 
great doors of the reeej)tion-roori wore flung open, and two 
pages annou act'd their Majesiios the Emperor and the Empress. 
So engaged were Lnnty and Blanche, that they never heard tlic 
tumult occasioned by the augU''t approach. 

It was indeed the Kiiiperor, who, returning from the I'htSAtre 
Fran^ais, and seeing the .Marqui,s’s windows lighted up, proposed 
to the Empress to drop in on the paiij. He made signs to the 
musicians to continue : and the conqueror of Marengo and 
Friedland watched with interest the sinijilc evolutions of two 
happy Irish people. Even the Empress smiled ; and seeing 
this, all the courtiers, including Naples and 'ralleyrand, were 
delighted. 

“Is not Ibis a great day for Ireland?" paid the Marquis, 
with a tear trickling down his noble lace. " O Ireland ! O my 
country ? But no more of that. Go up, Bhil you divvlc, and 
offer Her Majesty the choice of punch or negus." 

Among the young fellows with whom I was most intimate in 
PjEtris was Eugene Beauharnais, the son of the ilbused and un- 
happy Josephine by her former marriage with a French gentle- 
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man of good family. Having a smack of the old blood in hini» 
Eugene's manners were much more refined than those of the 
new-fangled dignitaries of the Emperor's Court, where (for my 
knife and fork were regularly laid at the Tuilcrics) I have seen 
my poor friend Mural rejKiatedly mistake a fork for a toothpicks 
and the gallant Massena devour |)c;is by means of bis kni^ in 
a way nic^rc innocent than graceful. Talleyrand, Eug(&ne. and 
I used often to laugh at th<'sc eccentricities of our brave friends ; 
wlio certainly ihd not shine in die drawing-room, however 
brilliant they were on the field of battle. The Emperor always 
asked mo to take wmc with him. and was full of kindness and 
attention. 

“1 like Eugene,” he would say, pinching my ear confidenti- 
ally, as his way was — “ I like Eugene to keep company with 
such young leJlows .as you : you have manners ; you have 
prinetpU^s ; my rogues from the camp liavc none. And I like 
you, Philip niy boy,” he added, “for being so attentive to my 
poor wife— the Kiiipresb Jo.'>t*phine, I mean," All these honours 
made my friends at tfic Marquis’s very proud, and my enemies 
at Court crn>cr with envy. Among these, the atrocious 
Cambaceies w.is nut llie least active and envenomed. 

lilt* cause of llie many nttentions which were paid to me, 
and whicli, like :i vain cokloiiiIj, I had eho-^cn to attribute to my 
own person.il amiability, soon was apparent. Having formed a 
good opinion of my gallantry from my conduct in various 
actions and forlorn hopeb during the war, the Emperor was 
most anxious to attacJi me to his service. I’he Grand Cross of 
St. laiuis, the title of ('ouni, the command of a crack cavalry 
regiment, the 34111^ Chevaux M.arins, were the bribes that were 
actually offered to me ; and must I say it ? Blanche, the lovely, 
the perfidious Blanche, was one of the agents employed to tempt 
me to coniinit this .ict of treason. 

" Object to enter a foreign service I ’* she said, in reply to my 
refusal. “ It is you, Philip, who are in a foreign service. The 
Irish nation is in exile, and in the tcrritoi ics of its French alUes.' 
Irish traitors are not here ; they march alone under the accursed 
flag of the Saxon, whom the great N.apoleon wou'd have sw^ptt 
from the face of the earth, Liut for the fatal valour of Irish 
mercenaries I Accept this offer, and my heart, my hand, my alt 
arc yours. Refuse it, Philip, and we part," 

'‘To wed the abominable CamlMc^res!” I cried, stung 
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wftb Tsig& ** To wear a dacliess's coronet, Blanche I Ha. ha f 
Mushrooms, instead of strawberry-leaves, should dccoraie the 
brows of the upstart French nobility. 1 shall withdraw tay 
parole. 1 demand to be sent to prison— to be exchanged— 
to die — anything rather than lx: a traitor, and the tool of a 
traitress ! " Taking up my hat. I left the room in a fury ; and 
flinging open the door tumbled over Cambac<ir6s, who was 
listening at the keyhole, and must have overheard eveiy word 
of our conxersation. 

We tumbled ovoi cacli other, as Blanche w.as shrieking with 
laughter at our mutual discomfiture. Her scorn only made me 
more mad ; and, having sjmrs on. 1 began digging them into 
Cambao^rd'^'s fat sides as wo rolled un tlu^ carpet, until the 
Marsluil howled with rage nnd anger. 

'* This insult must be avenged with blood ! '* roared the Duke 
of Illyria. 

I have already drawn it,*' says I, ** with my spurs.” 

** Malheur €}t mal(!'diciion !*’ roaicd the Marshal. 

"Hadn't you Utter settle your wig,” .says I, offering it to 
him on the lip of my cane, “and we’ll arrange tinu! and place 
when you have pul your ja^ey in order.” I shall never forget 
the look of revenge which he c:ist at me, as I was thus turning 
him into ridicule before his mistress 

"Lady Blanche,” I continued bittiTly, “as you look to 
share the Duke's coronet, hadn't you Ixutcr see to his wig?” 
And so saying, I cocked my hat, .ind walked out uf the Maixjuis’s 
place, whistling “ Ganyowen.” 

1 knew my man would not Ixr long in following me, and 
waited for him in the Place Vend6mc, where 1 luckily met 
Eug{?nc loo, who was looking at the pieture-shop in the corner. 
X explaiiKsd to him my affair in a twinkling. He at once agreed 
to go with me to the ground, and commended me, rather tlian 
Otlicrwisc, for refusing the offer which h.id been made to me. 
"I knew it would be so," he said kindly ; “ I told rny father 
yOt;i wouldn’t. A man with die blood of the Fogarties, Phil my 
boy, doesn't wheel a^wut like those firllows of yesterday.” So, 
wfum Cambacdr^ came out, which he did presently, with a 
more furious air than before, I handed him at once over to 
Eugene, who bogged him to name a friend, and an early hour 
ibr the meeting to take place. 

"Can you make it before eleven, Phil?” said Bcauharnais. 
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“ The Emperor reviews the troops in the Bois de Boulogne at 
that hour, and we might fight there handy before the review.” 

** Done !” said 1 . ** I want of all things to see the newly- 
arrived Saxon cavalry inaticeuvre : ” on which Cambaeer&s, 
giving me a look, as much as to say, "See sights! Watch 
cavalry rnanojuvres ! Make your soul, and lake measure fora 
coffin, rny U>y ! ” walked away, naming our mutual acquaint- 
ance, Marshal Ney, to l-kigone, as liis second in the business. 

I had purchased from Murat a very fine Irish horse, Bugaboo, 
out of Smithereens, by Fiidladwn, w'hich ran into the French 
ranks at Salamanca, with poor Jack Clonakilty, of the 13th, 
dead, on thf loj) of him. Ihignboo was much too ugly an 
animal for the King af Naple‘>, who, tliough a show'y horseman, 
was a bad rider across country ; and I got the horse for a song. 
A wickeder aiul iiglit'r brute ne\cr wore pigskin ; and I never 
put my leg over such a iirulHT-jumjXT in my life. 1 rode the 
horse down i»> tin* Ilois dr Boulogne on the morning that the 
affair with ('anitMeih*es was U) come off, and l.anty held him as 
1 went in, '* sure to win," as they s,iy in the ring. 

Ciimb.ici'Tes was known to be the V>est shot in the French 
army ; but I, who am a pn'ity gocxl liand at a sni|ie, thought U 
man w.m bigger ; and that I could wing him if 1 had a mind 
As soon as Ney gave* tlie word, w«* both fired ; I felt a whizs past 
my left ear, and juutmg up rny hand there, found a large piece 
of my whisk»'j*s gun<' , whrreas at ilv* sanu* monuint. and shriek- 
ing a horrible maledKiion. luv atlversar) rei led and fell. 

" Mon Dien, ii cst inort ! ” cried Ney. 

"Fas dll lout," said Beauharnaisj. ''l*.coute', il jure tou- 
jours.” 

And .such, indeed, was ihc f.ict : the .suppo.sed dead man lay 
on the ground cursing most fnglufnlly. We went up to him: 
he was blind with the loss of blood, and my ball had carried off 
the bridge of his nose. I fe recovered ; l)ut he was always called 
the Prince of Ponierotto in the French army, afterwards. The 
surgeon in attendance having taken charge of this unfortunate 
warrior, yve rode off lo the review, where Ney .and Eug6ne were 
on duty at the head of their re^-pective divisions ; and where, by 
the way, Cambac^rt^, as the French say, ** sc fabait ddsirer.” 

U was arranged that Cambac('res>> division of six battalions 
Snd ninc-and-lwcnty squadrons should execute 11 ricochet fsove- 
mentj supported by artillery in the intervals, and converging by 
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^ulmentx on the ligfct infantry, that formed, as usua]. 
the c^re of the line. It was by this famous manoeuvre that at 
Areola, at Montenotte, at Friedland, and subsequently at Maza- 
gran. Suwaroif, Prince Charles, and General Castanos were 
defeated witli such victorious slaughter ; but it is a movement 
which. 1 need not tell every military man, requires the greatest 
delicacy of execution, and which, if it fails, plunges an army 
into confusion. 

‘‘ Where is the Duke of Illyria ?" Napoleon asked. ** At the 
head of his division, no doubt/' said Murat : at which Eug^e, 
giving me an arch look, put his hand ti> his nose, and caused 
me almost to i.ill off tmv horse with laughter. Najjoleon looked 
sternly at me ; biu at tins moment the troops getting in motion, 
the celebrated mana-uvn- began, and Ills Majesty'.s atteiitioA 
was taken off from my impudence, 

Milhaud’s Dragoons, iln-ir bands playing " Vivc Henri 
Quatre," their ce.irje scs gleamiMg in the suielnm*, moved upon 
their own centre from the left fl.mk in the most brilliant order, 
while the Oirbineers of Foy, and the Gn-naciicrs of the Guard 
under Drouet d'Erlon, executed a carainbolade on the right, 
with the precision whieh became those vi'teran troops ; but the 
Chasseurs of the vonng guard, marehing by twos ‘instead of- 
threes, bore conseijuently upon tie liav.inaii Dhlans (an ill- 
‘ disciplined and iJl-affected body), and these, falling back in 
disorder, became e,nlangled with the arlilln y and the left centre 
of the line, and in one inslaiu thirty thousand men were in 
inextricable con fu'^ ion. 

** Clubbed, by Jabers ! ’’ roa.»'od out Danly Clancy. " I wish 
we could show 'em the Fighting Onety-r>m tli, Captain darling." 

* ** Silence, fellow ! " 1 t.*xcl.iinicd. 1 iievt r saw the face of man 
express passion so vivitlly as now did the hviil countenance of 
Napoleon. He tore off General Milhaud’s epaulettes, which he 
into Foy's face. He gl.ired about him wildly, like a 
demon, and slioiitixl hoarsely for the Duke of Illyria. " He is 
wounded, Sire," said Gimcral Foy, wiping a tear from his eye, 
which was blackened by the force of the blow ; “he was wounded 
Ah hour since in a duel, Fiirc, by u young English prisoner. 
Monsieur de Fogarty." 

** Wounded ! a Marshal of France wounded I Where is the 
Englishman ? Bring him out, and let a file of grenadiers — 
Sire ! " interposed Eugime. 
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•* him Ixf siioi ! *■ shrieked the Emperor, shaking his spy- 
glass at me with tlie fury of a fiend. 

litis was too much. Here goes,” said 1. and rode slap at 
him. 

I’herc wns .n shritik of terror from the whole of tlie French 
nrrny. and I should think at least forty thousand guns were 
leviilh'd at me in an inv.tant. Dm as the muskets were not 
loadtHl. and tlu; cannon harl only w.adding in tlieiii. these facts, I 
presume, saved the life of I*hil Fogarty from this ilischarge. 

Knowing iny ln>r-io, 1 put him .at the FmjXTor’s head, and 
Diigalioo w('nt .it it lik- .a shot. He was riding his famous 
white Arab, and turned fjuite pale as I cariK* jip and wrcnl over 
the horse and the J’'m{x*ror, <.carcely briislting the cockade which 
he wore. 

*' Dravo ! ” sud Mural, bursting into enlhusiasm at the leap* 

** Cut him down ‘ ” said Sieyt'*s. once an Abl/*, Imt now a 
gigantic ('iiir.issK'r ; .and h<‘ ni.nle .i at me with his sw'ord. 
But ho. hide knew an Insfinian on an Irish hor^e. Dugaboo 
clcnrefl Si<Si’‘s, and fetched tVie monster a slap with his near 
hind hoof wliuh s«'m fiirii reeling from his .<a(hlle, - -and away I 
went, with an arnn <if a hiindre<l and sevcnl) -three thousand 
eight bundrcii men at iii> heels, , , • 
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I T was upon one of iIjoh* lulmy oveninRs of November which 
are only known in tlu* vullcvs of Lanpicdoc ;\nrt among the 
mountains of Als'uv\ that two cavaliers might have been per* 
ceived by the naked eye ihrca»img one of the rocky and romantic 
gorges that skill the mountamdand between the Marne and the 
Garonne. The rosy tint*, of ilio dechning luminary w'crc gilding 
the l^eaks and crags which lined the path, through which the 
horsemen wound slowly ; and as these eternal baiileiuents with 
which Nature h*ul hemmed in the ravine w hich our travellers 
trod, blushcrl witfi the last tints of llie fading sunliglit, the valley 
below was grey and darkling, and the hard and devious course 
was sotnba: in twilight. few' go.u*^, hardly \isible among the 
peaks, were cropping the sc.inty heibage hiTc and there. The 
pipes of sheplierds, calling in their Hocks as they iroopt'd home- 
wards to their mountain villages, sent up plaintive eclicxvs which 
moaned through those rock> and lonely rteeps ; the stars t>«*gan 
to glimmer in the purple he.a\ens sp,re;id .’•ercnel)’ overhead ; 
and the faint crescent of tlie iiK*r)n, winch had I'leered for some 
time scarce visible in the :uurc, gleamcil out more brilliantly, at 
every moment, tmiil it blazed as if in triumph at the sun’s retrestt. 
Ti$ a fair land that of France, a g* nlle. a green, .and a lieau- 
tiful ; the home of arts and arms, of chivalry and romance, and 
{however sadly stained by the excesses of modern time^) 'twas 
the unbcnight grace of nations once, and the M.‘al of ancient 
lenown and disciplined valour. 

And of all tluti fair land of France, whO’>c beauty is so brighb 
and bravery is: so famous, there is no spot grwncr or fairer than 
that one over which our travellers wended, and which stretches 
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between the good towns of Venddmiaire and 'Tis 

common now to a hundred thousand voyagers: the English 
touristv with his chariot and his Harvey's Sauce, and his 
, imperials ; the bustling cornmn-voyti^mr gn the ropf of the 
rumbling diligence ; the rapid malle-poUe thundering over 
chauiiA' at twelve miles an hour— jjfis:* the ground hourly and 
daily now ; *twas lonely and unfrt qiicntrd at the end of that 
seventeenth century with wlneh onr story commences. 

Along the darkening numritain-paths the two gentlemen (for 
such their outward bearing proclaimed them) caracol led together, 
'File one, seemingly tlie younger of the twain, wore a Hfiunting 
feather in his b.irret-cap, aiifl managed a prancing Andalusian 
palfrey llial bounded and curveite«l gaily. A surcoiit of peach- 
coloured samite and a jiurfled doublet of vnir Ln^spoke him 
noble, as did his Vinlluni eye, his exquisitely chiselled nose, and 
Im curling chestnut ringlets. 

Youth was on his brow ; hi** eyes were dark and dewy, like 
spring violets , ami "pnng rose'* bloomed upon his check — ro$es, 
alas! that bloom and die with life’s spring! Now bounding 
over a rock, now playfully whisking off with his riding rod A 
floweret ill his p.uli, I'liiliberi <le ( wjuf'hcoi rode by his darker 
companion. 

His eoniMdo wils nioiinbd upon a dt'^lfi^rc of the true Nor- 
man bu ed, that had hr^t rhajn{:H'd gra.vs on the green pastures 
of Aqitilaiiie. Thence lhn.jugh Heir), Picardy, .and the Lim- 
ousin. halting at many a city and commune, holding joust and 
tourney in many a castle and manor of Navarre, Poitou, and 
St. (icrmain rAuxerroe., the w.irrioi and his charger reached 
the lonely sjkU where now we find them. 

The warrior v\ho bestrode the noble beast was in sooth worthy' 
of the steed which l;ore him, Poth were cafiarisoncd in the 
fullest irapiiings of feudal war. T he arblast. the mangonel, the 
detniculverin, and the cuiss.irt of the [x i iod, ghtiercd upon the 
neck and clie.*;! of tin* wiir-sleed ; while the rider, with cham- 
fron and calapiill, with ban and nrnen* ban, morion and 
tumbrel, bitiile-a.vc and riftlard. and the other appurlcnanoea 
of ancient chivalry, rode stately on his ste/ l elad charger, him- 
self a tower of steel. This mighty liop'Oiuan was carried by 
his steed as lightly as the young springald by his Andaluskui 
hackney. 

"‘IVas well done of thee, Phiril>ert,’' said he of the pixx^* 
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ftrmour». to nde forth so far to welcome flty coasin and com- 
panion in arms." 

** Companion in battledore and shuttlecock. Romani de CIos- 
Vougeot I ■* replied the younger Cavalier. ** When I was yet a 
page, thou Wert a belted knight ; and thou wert away to the 
Crusadt'fs ere ever my beard grew.’* 

•* I stood by Richard of ICngland at the gates' of A’^calon. 
and drew the sjxar from sainted King in the tents 

of Damictta," the individual addressed as Romani* replied. 

W'cll-a-day ! since thy U'ard grew, boy (and marry 'lis yet 
a thin one), I hav(* hioken a lance with Solyman .at Rhodes, 
and smoked a chibouc|ue witli Salidin at Acre, lint enough of 
litis. TcU me (if hnnie -of our native valley -of my hearth, 
and my lady -mother, and my good chapl.iin- tell me of her, 
Philibf'rt." paid the kniglit, eKt-eunng a demivolte, in order to 
hide his emotion. 

rhiiibi^rt seemed unca*:y, anvl to strive as though he would 
party the one tmn. ” I he rasile stands on the rock." he said, 
“and the sw'aliowsstj’;! build in thebaitlemcntN Thegrxjd chap- 
him still chants lie, vesi»tTs at morn, and .snuffles his maiins at 
even-song. 'I’lu* lady- mother ‘■till distributeth traet.s and kriitlelh 
Derlin Imsev vvoi)l‘^ey '1 he l«MuntP pay no bettei , and the lawyers 
dun aswjrely, kinsman mine," he adih il wuli an areh U>ok. 

“ But Fatima, l alima, how fan-, ihi ?" Roinam' couiinued. 
'* Since Kimmas wn-. a ivveUemoinh. I lunr nought of her; my 
letters are un.'ue.wrrod. 'I he po'^tm.ui Iiath travert.ed our camp 
every day, and never brought me u billet. How' is Fatima, 
PhUilxirt de ( 'ocjuehrot '* " 

“She well. " I’riiiibert rrpV.cnl ; “her sister Anne is the 

fairest of the tw.un. though." 

“ Her si-stcr Anru'wris a lubvwlicn I »unbarlc»"l for l-gypl, 
A plague on .sIskt Anne! .s,'Kak ef Faiirna, l’hiliU>rt— my 
blue-cycd Fatima ! " 

“ I say sb»! is»-we!l,’' answered his comrade gloomily 

*'ls siie dead? 1 l .she ill.' ILith '•he th»' iiv'^a h's? N.ay, 
hath she had smnll-jwix. mid lost lar Iwaiiiy? Sjxjuk I ppeak, 
boy ! " cried the kni;/.it, wrought in agonv. 

“ Her cheek is as red as her mother’ r-., titoiigh the <.ld fV^unKss.^ 
potnLs hers every day. Her foot is as light as a spyurow’s, and 
her voice as sweet as arninsinrs duluuncr ; but give me nnihlcss 
tho Lady Anne/’ cried Phililicrt; “give me the jjeerlvjiS T.ady 

1 
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Acne! As sdcm as ever I have won spars, I win ride all 
Cbristendom through, and proclaim her the Queen of Beauty. 
Ho, l^ady Aone I Lady Anne ! " And so saying— but evidently 
wishing to disguise some emotion, or ainceal some tale his friend 
could ill brook to hear —the reckless damoheau galloped wildly 
forward, 

But swift as was his coiirs^rr’s pace, that of his companion's 
enormous charger was SNMfter. “ Boy," said the elder, " thott 
liast in tidings. I kno'A it by thy glance. Spc*:ik : shall lie 
who hath beardixl gnm LH^ith in a thousand fields shame to 



face truth from a friend? Sp*ak, in th(‘ name of Heaven ftnd 
gootl Saint llotilxd. Kom.inC' do CJIos-Vougcot will bear your 
tidings hke a man ! ” 

“ Fatima is well," answero*! I'hilibcrt once again ; **shc hath 
had no measles : she lives and is still fair." 

** Fair, ay, jhxtIcss fair ; but wh.\l more, Philibert ? Not false? 
By Saint liotibol, say not filsir." graincM the elder warrior, . 

**A month syne,'' Philitjert rt'plicd, “she married the Baron 
^0 Barbazure." 

With that scream which is so terrible in a strong man in 
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the brave knight Romani de Clos-V«fdgeot rank back 
at the 'Words, and fell from bis charger to the ground, a lifeless 
mass of sted. 


II. V 

Like many another fabric of feudal war and splendour, the 
once vasl and inagnificcnt Castle of Rtrbaziiro is now a moss- 
*grawn ruin. The tnx\clkT of tiir pre^fiU day, who wantlers by 
the banks of the silvery Loin*, .md climbs the sleep on which 
the magnificent edifice siotjd. can '•carccly trace, among the 
slmtiered nwsses ivy-covered m.'Konry uhielj lie among the 
lonely crags, even the >Ue!eion\>f tlit* proud and majestic palacc- 
Strongbold of the llarons <.f Hirbarur**. 

In the days of 01 is tale its turrets .md pinnacles ro«iC as stately, 
and soccned {io the i)n le of sinful in.tii ’) a - strong as the eternal 
rrjcks on whn h lliey stcKid. 'I'hc lhrt*e mullets ott a gulei wavy 
reversed, sunnouiite<i by the jinoplc couehani or, tlu; well, 
known cognivmee oi the house, blued in gorgeon> heraldry on 
a hundred kiniiers, surmounting as many towers. The long 
lines of batileuicntcd walls spre.ul down the mimniain to tlie 
Loire, and were defended by thousands of Mod did serving- 
men. Four hundred knights an<] ix times as many archerrs 
fought* round the lianner of Barhazurc at BousiTVS, Malplaquct, 
Sind Azincoar. For liis services at Foiitonoy again<-i the English, 
the heroic Charles Martel appointed the fourteenth Boron 
Hereditary Grand IV»oij lek of the kingdom of Fr.incc ; and for 
wealth, and for splendour, and for skill and fame in war, Raoul, 
the twenty-eighth Baron, was in nowise inferior to liis noble 
ancestors. 

That the Baron Raoul levied toll upon the river and mail 
Upon the shore ; that he now and tlicn nnsomed .t burgher, 
plundered a neighbour, or drew the fangs of a Jew . that he 
burned an enemy’s castle with the wife and children w'ithin;— 
these were points for which the country knew and rei^fxiclcd the 
Stout Baron. Wh<‘n he returned from victory, he was sure to 
^dow the Church w ith .a part of his sjxvil, so that wlien he w'eut 
forth to battle he was always accompanied by her blessing. Thus 
lived the Baron Raoul, the pride of ihf country in which hedwelt^ 
an ornament to the Court, the Church, and his neighlxnirs. 

But in the midst of all bis power and splendour there was a 
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domestic sfrief which df^eply Afflicted the princely Itobaeine. 
His lovely ladies died one after the other. No sooner was he 
married than be was a widower ; in the course of eighteen years 
no less than nine bereavements had befallen the chieftain. ' So 
true it i.s. that if fortune Ls a parasite, grief is a reputdican, and 
visits the balh>of titc great and wealthy as it docs the humbler 
tenements of the fioor. 

JjCdvo off deploring thy faithless gad about lover," said the 
I.ady of Chacahiicqui' to her daughter, the lovely Fatima, “and 
think how the noble B:irba/ure love', ihee ! Of all the damsels 
at the Ixill last night, he hrid eyes for thee and thy cousin only." 

" 1 am sure my cousin h.iih no good looks to be proud off" 
the admirable k'niiina exclaiiii'*d, bridlii.-g u|X '* Not that / 
care for my Lord of B-irbazure's looks. Afy heart, dearest 
mother, is with him who is far av\.iy ! ’* 

He danrvd with thee four galliards, nine quadrilles, and 
twenty three eoraiiias, 1 think, child, ” the mother said, eluding 
her daughter's remark. 

“ 'IVenty five," s ud lovtOv Ratima, earning her beautiful eyes to 
the grou nd. * * I bMgh-h< » , bm RonuinC danced them very well ! 

“lie had not the Couii aii.’* the nioihei suggested. 

“1 don't wi^h to tleny the IxMiitv of the I.ord of llarbazttre's 
dancing. nKinirrM,’* Fatima replied. '* For a Oiort lusty man, 
'tls wondnne. how active he is : and in dignity the King’s Gmcc 
himself (\>uld not Mirpass him.” 

“You weie the noblest couple m the room, love," rite lady 
cried. 

“'lliat pra-gtc*en doublet, sktshed with orange lawny, those 
ostrich plunicj?, blue, i-ed, and yellow, those parti -coloured hose 
and pink shoon, Ix-canie the noble Itiron wondrous well," Fatima 
acknowkslgod. “ It must lie confessed ih.it, though middleo 
nged, he hath all tin* agility of youth. Hut alas, madam 1 'Ihe 
noble Baron hath had nine wives alreadv." 

“And your cousin would give her c>cs toljecomc the tenth, ** 
the mother n*plied, 

“My cousin give her ev’es!" Fatima exclaimed. “It*s not 
iiiuch. I’m sure, for she squints jdiomiuably." And thus the 
ladies prattled, as they rode home at night after tlic great hall 

the house of the Baron of Rirbazurw 

'Ihe gentle reader, who has overheard their talk, will under- 
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$MA tlw cloabt$ ^bidi pervaded the mind of the lovely FatimOr 
aiHl tbe* well^nertured Eoglisb maiden will participate in the 
divided feeUng;$ which tent her bosom. Tis true, that on bU 
dc^iture for the holy wars, Koman^ and Fnfinia were plighted 
to each other ; but the folly of long engagements is proverbial ; 
and tliough for many months the faithful and affectionate girl 
had looked in vain for news from him. her admirable parents 
had long spoken with repugnance of a match which must bring 
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inevitable poveriv to lx)th pirisf?<- Tin y hncl suff«*r*;d, 'tis true, 
the engagement to sub ist, ho tjle a' they f ver were to it ; but 
when, on the death of lb" nmih l^dy of Itarljazun*, the noble 
Baron remarked Kaii.aa at the funt-rai. arui rofle home with her 
oftcr the ceremony, h' l p:ud»'ru paietiiti -aw how much wiser, 
better, happier for their ch.id jt v-o ud b-* to have for life a 
partner like the Baron th.in to w:\ii the doubtful return of the 
penmlcss wanderer to v.liom she was phghttd. 
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Ah I how beautHuf and pure a bdng ! how n^*anHess of selUTf 
how true to duty ! how ob^iient to parental command ! is tha^ 
earthly Jtngel, a w'clhbred woman of gented family I Instead of 
indulging in rplenctic rcfasals or vain regrets for her absent 
lover, the exemplary I'aHina at once signified to her excollont 
parents her willingness to ol»ey their orders ; though she had 
sorrows (and she declared ihetii to lie treiii'*ndous), the admirable 
being di-^gtiised thfn» so well* tliat none knew they oppressed 
hiT, IShcsaid she would try to forget former lies, and (so strong 
in her mind was du/jf abovt* every other feeling !-'-so strong may 
it 1 k‘ in every Hriiish luuiden !) the lovely girl kept her promise* 
*’ My former rngageiiu'iit:-*.** she said, packing up Komand*s 
loiters and pi< >futs (which, a^ ilie gf>od knight was mortal poor, 
were in soolii of no great price) my former engagements I 
look upon as childish follas ; my alfjictions are fixed where tny 
dear parcat'i graft tlu tn—on the noble, the princely, tlie polite 
linrbaxvire. 'Tin lru<- he i*, not comely in feature, but the chaste 
and well bted fertKile kii'>w% lujw to dc'-juse liic Heeling charms 
of ftirm. "I'is true le; i oM , but 0.111 woman be Ix’Uer employed 
than in tending her .iged ami .>iikly emnpamon? That he has 
been niriirk-d is hkewi'«e certain- bm ah, my mother I who 
knows not ihnt h<; must b * .1 g\K)<l ami lender husband, who, 
tune limes wcvlded, owim tlial he cannot Uj happy wdlhouit 
another [> trinei " 

It was with these ndnurable seniim»*nt ti l.ivrlv I'alinia pro- 
poNcd obi'ditMce to luT p.ir' III*.' wdl. .- ul mnsintcsl to receive 
tlu‘ nvagrnliceul mainage giti presenivc to her by her giUlaut 
bridegroom. 


III. 

.Tuk old C'ountess of Chacabacipic had ninile a score of vain 
nitempis to see her Iniple-s daugl:i‘’T. l'vc*r. when she came, 
the p<‘rler.s grinned at her s.ivagelv ilirov.gjj liir grating of the 
poncuUis ot the vast embattled g.ne of the I'.i-ile of lUrbozurc, 
and rinH\ bade her b«gone. "d’ho I.ad\ oi rarbazure sees 
nobody but her confessor, and keep*, her chani'rxT/* was the 
invaruble. reply of the dogged funcuonancs to the entreaties of 
the agonisetl mother. And at icngth. ' o furious was he at her 
4>erpctuul calls at his gate, that the angry Lord of Barbazure 
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who cbanced to be at the postern, anned a cioss*bow, 
and let Ay an arblast at the crupper of the lady*s palfrey, whereon 
she fkd Anally, screaming, and in terror. *' I will aim at the 
I'fder next time f ** howled the ferocious Baron. " and not at the 
horse ! And those who knew !iis s.4vage nature and his un- 
rivalled skill as a bow man, knew that he would neither break his 
knightly promise nor miss his aim. 

Since the fatal day when the Grand Duke of Burgundy ga^w 
bis fati\ous passage of anus at Nantes, and all the nobles of 
France were present at the joustings, it was remarked that the 
Borbazure's h<!art was clianged towards his gtmile and virtuous 
lady. 

For Iho tliat' first days <.‘f that famous festival, the redoubted 
Baron of Uarba/uie liad kept tiie field against all the knights 
who entered. JIis lance Imhc everything down before it. The 
most Catn^rus champions of l‘‘uio|x*. assembled ;U these jou.stings. 
had UropjKtl, one by one, Ik fore this tremendous wanior. The 
prize at the tourmy was ilcstmed to U' hi'», unci he was to be 
proclaimed bruveM ol the biavc-, a* his lad> wiks the Atircst of the 
i^r. 

On llttf lltird day, however, as the sun was declining ovcf the 
Vosges, and ihc shadows were IcngUicning over the plain where 
Uk; wairior had obtained such tnuniplLs after having overcome 
two hundred ami ihiria-n knights o» different nations, including 
the fiery Dunois, the intrepid \\\iltrr Manny, the .s|K>ilt;ss Bayard, 
and the und:iunte<l Dugutschn, as thc' conrjueror sal MiU erect 
on his charger, and the inulutmles doubled w hoihcr ever another 
champiciin could lx; found to face hirri. three bl.ists of a trumjxil 
were heard, faint af first, but at every rnoinenl ringing more 
clearly, until a knight in pink armour xxlc' into ih(‘ list'^ with his 
visor dowai, and riding a tremendous dun cliiirger, which be 
manageil to tlic admiration of all 

The heralds asked him his name and quality. 

•'Cail me, “ said he. in a hollow' voice, “ the Jilted Knight/' 
What was it made the Lady of B.trl>a/.ure tremble at his accents? 

Tlie knight refused to tdl his name and qualities ; but llus 
companion %ybo rodt witli him, the young .and noble Bhdiljcrt de 
Coquclicot, who w.is known and resp»-cl'‘d umversally through 
the ncigblx>urhcxKl, gave a warranty fbr the iiirih and noble 
degrwoftlK? Jilted Knight -and Raoul dc Bariwzure, yelling 
hoarsely for a iwo-hundred-and fourtecnih lirice, shook the huge 
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weaipon in the air as though it were a reed, and pre^pured to 
encounter the intruder. 

According lo the wont of chivalry, and to kcqi the point of 
the spear from harm, the top of the unknown knight's toce was 
shielded with a bung, which the w^irrior removed and galloping 
Up to Barbazurc's pavilion, over which })is shield hung, touched, 
that nolile cognisance with the sharpened sUieL A thriU of 
rxcitetm nt ran tl trough the :uisembly at this daring challenge to 
a combat u outrame. *' f last thou confessed, Sir Knight?** 
roared the ll:irba/iire ; “take thy ground ami look to thyself; 
for by llraven ihy last hour is come!” “Poor youth, poor 
youth ' " siglit'd the siwctators ; “ he ha.s called down his own 
fate.” 'riir n'*\t mituiif tin* signal was giv«-n, and as the simoom 
across the th'srrl, the cataract dowm the rr^ k, the shell from the 
howitzer, cmcIi w:iiTi<jr luslujd from his goal. 


“Thou will not slay so good a cli.unpjon ?’* said the Grand 
Duke, ns at the cud of that icrnlk combat the knight in rose 
armour stood oxer his prostrate f<M\ wluisr^ helmet had rolled off 
when he w.i'--. ai length imhorM*d. and w!u>''e bltxxlshot eyes glared 
umitterablt' hate and icoxatv t»n liis efaiqu'^ror. 

“ d'ake thv life," said lie w1k> had st\ led himself the Jilted 
Kniglit ; “ thou hnsl t.ikrm all that vv.is d(\ir to nu*.” And the 
sun setting, and sio oihej w.urior apjVMrmg to d <5 battle against 
him. Ik- wu'. prorlaimed tlv cotujuernr. and rrxlf? up to the 
Duchess’s biJcony lo ns'eivi' ilvgtdd eiiaui wliali w.is the reward 
of tlie vii-ii>r. H- rajse<l his vj/or as tin* smilmg princess guer- 
doned him— raised it, and gave e/it- sul Icn^k towardA the Lady 
Fatima at her sidi.' ! 

** Komam' d'- (’los-Voiigt'ot ! ” shili-ked ‘she. and fainted. 
The Ikiron of Bsirbazurc h'i.'ird the name as he wTilht'd on tlie 
gron.nd with lus wound, and by his slighted honour, by his broken 
ribsi by lu-^ roused fury, he swore revenge ; ami the Lady KatimOt 
who h.u! come to the tourney as a qus.t.*n, relumed to her castle 
as a pri'^oner. 

{As it is inifiossihle to give the whole of this remarkable novel, 
let it sulhei' to say briefly hen*, that m alx>ut a volume and a half, 
in whieli the descriptions of scenery, the account of thg agonies of 
the R'tfoness. ke*pi on bread and water in her dungeon, and tlte 
igcneml tone of inoiMliiy, arc all excellently worked out, the Baron 
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4e resolves puUixHS^ his «dre to 

of tbe p<it>lie oxecationer.) 

»'*'»( » • * • • 

; iSwQ minutes before the dock struck noon, the savage Bnron 
was on the pbiform to inspect the preparation for the frightful 
oeremony of mid*day. 

The block was laid forth — the hidc.*oui. minister of vengeance, 
masked and in black, with the f)<\ming glaive in his hand, was' 
ready. The Baron tried the edge of the blade with his finger, 
and asked the dreadful swordsman if hi i hnnd wtis sure ? A nod 
was the reply of the man of blood. The weeping garrison and 
domestics shuddond .ind shrank from him. There was not one 
tbere^but loved anti pilied the gentle Lidy. 

Pale, pale as a Mono, she was bionght from her dungeon. To- 
all her lord's s.unge intentjgaionrv, lier reply had lx*t'n, '* I am 
innocent" To In - thr»'ats of death, her answer was, “ You arc 
my lord ; my life in ^onrhantls, to t*d>.e or to give." How few 
are the wivtrs, m our tlay, who show such angi lic meekness ! It 
touched all hearts arountl her. save that of the imjd.icsible Barb> 
azure i liven iho I«ady Blanche (Fatima's cousin), whom he had 
promised to marry uiJon h»s foithlcLss wife's demise, l)escmght for 
her kinswoman •» hh*, and a divorce ; but Barbazurc had vowed 
her death. 

'** Is there no pity, sir ?'* asked the chaplain who had attended 
her. 

“ No pity.^" echocil the weeping .serving-maid, 

** Did I not aye say I would die for my lord ? ’’ said the gentle 
lady, and placeil herself at the bh^ck. 

Sir Kaottl de Ilirbazure seixcd up the long rlnglr^ts of her 
raven hair. *‘No%v!’' shouted he to the e.Nt*culioner, with a 
stamp of his foot Now strike ! *’ 

The man (who knew his trade) advanced .at once, and poised 
blmself to deliver his blow ' and making hii: flashing .sword 
sing in the air, with one irresiMil>li_* rapid stroke, it sheared 
clean off the he.ad of tlie furious, the blooriihirsty. the implacable 
B^iron de Barbazurc ! 

Thus he fell a victim to his own ji-alousy ; and the agitatioik 
of the Lady Fatima may l>e imaginerl when the c.xecutiooer, 
ffingiiig off his Tn.rsk, knelt gracefully at her fi’ct, and revealed 
to her the welbknow'n features of RomanO de C lo^- VougcoL 
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I. 

C OR Bl. FA I \ Whnt a lovHy cnviliirc that was in the Filz- 
IjatikMXo U)X to' uij^hi ! *’ one of a fproup of young 
cJandicu ..who were ie.uunf; ovi.t the velvei-cusliiont'cl Ixklconics 
of the “C oventry C’luh.*’ ‘•niokitu^ thuir (uII-fliivourt‘d Cuba's 
(from liuiNonS) after ilw.* cn>cr,i. 

ICverylKKJy M.ired at '-uefi an exv lamaiinn of enthusiasm from 
the lif» of ilie young of lV.\guigfje, who was never heani 
to admire anytlhui; fxe<’[»t a tir dtndottneAu ti la J>A». 

M4ftl!kouUy or a t,U' fOificn cn fortualu a la Ptjffardt ; 

such as C harnpjlluDn, the thef i)f the “ 'Traveller'?./’ only knows 
how to tlre^s ; or the bauawt of a tTask of Moduc, «>f C'arlM:}iicll’s 
Ix^si (|UiilU> . or a ^outte of Marasqmn, from the celLirs 6f 
llrtgjjs and Mob .<in, 

Aiured do IVntonville, eighteenth h-arl i>f Hngnigge. Viscount 
Paon of Islington, lUmu 1‘ancras, King'icros**. an*l a IVironct, 
wax, like too many of our young men of /on, utterly ^Ais/, 
alth<.H.'gh only in his twenty-fourth year. Ple>i, luckily, with 
a mother of excellent pnnciplcs (who had inibueil his young 
mind with that Morality which is so siiixrrior to all the vain 
pomps of the world 1). ii had not Injcn always, the. young EarVs 
lot to w'car the coronet for which he now in S(X>th cared so htUo. 
His father, a captain of Britain’s navy, struck down by the side 
of the gallant CoHingvvorxl in the lUy of Pundy, left little but 
his sword and spotless name to hei young, lovely, and incon- 
solable widow, wlio pass<.xl the first years of her mourning Ut 
educating her child in an elegant though small oottage hi one 
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of tbe fomanttc marine villages of beautiful Devonshire. Her 
child ) What a gush of consolation filittd tbe widow's heart as 
she pressed him to it ! How faithfully did she instil into his 
young' besom those principles which had been the pole-stnr of 
tbe existence of his gallant father ! 

In this secluded retreat, rank and wealth almost boundless 
♦found the widow and her lx)y. Tlie seventeenth Eail— g.'UIant 
and ardent* and in the prime of youths- went furih one day 
from the Kternal City 
to a steeplechase in 
the Canipagna. A 
mutilated corpse w:is 
brought kick to his 
hotel in tile Piazza 
dl Spagna. Dcaih. 
aliis 1 is no respecter 
of the Nobility. 

Tliat shattered form 
was nil that ro< 
tnained of the fiery, 
the haughty, the 
wild, but the gene- 
rous Aitarnont dc 
IVntonviIIe ! Such, 
such is fate ! 

The admirable 
Emily de Pen ton - 
villc trembled with 
all a znother’s solici- 
tude at the distinc- 
tions and honours 
which thus suddenly 
descended on her boy. She eng.agcd an ex<.cllcnt clergy- 
liKin of tbe Church of England to sup/Tinirnd his studies ; to 
'Accompany him on foirjgn travel when the proper «('«ison 
arrived ; to w'ard fron him tho'-c dangers which dissipation 
always throws in tbe way of thr^ noble, the idle, and the 
wealthy* But the Reverend Cyril D< lav.d died of the ntea.slc.s 
at Naples, and henceforth the young Enrl of Ikignigge was 
without a guardian. 

What was the consequence? That, at threc-and-twenty,' he 
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a cynic and an epicure, lie had drained the cup ol 
pteiu^ute till it had palled in h» unnerved hand. He had lo^ed 
at the Pyrnniids wiiliout awe, at the Alps without revereneo. 
He was unniovcil by the sandy solitudes of the De>crt, as by the 
placid depth of MediitTranean's sra of blue. Ritter, bitter tcan 
did lifuily de Pontouvillc w'cep, when, on Alured's return finom 
the ('oniirwnt, hhe Ix-held ilu* awful dinngt* that dissipation badr 
wrougl'.t Ml her bcaulilul, her blue-eyed, her perverted, her Still 
beloved boy ! 

“ C'orjiti di Hacco ! '* ho said, piti hinjj the end of his cigar on 
to the rod no-.e of ih#; ('(jiuite'^s of Dolawaddynioro's eCKHchiUan 
-'“Wiio, li.'ivjMM do[>osito(l bor lat Kuiy-^hip at No. 236 Piccadilly, 
was dn\ iii[j ibo oain.i;:*; to lie' >tablo=, >H*fore commencing 
hb t'V<’Uiii|; at tl»o ’* I'ortiirio ot \Vnr'“ public house what % 
lovely <ri'.»liire thru was! Wh.it eyes I wluu hair 1 Who 
knows bi'f? Do you, uum cluT pnme?” . 

** b bi Ihs .iui I, eeit.iiui'nU*. ' s.ud the Ducadc MontepUlctanOi 
mid MroUed down In-, j^iy uiouM.i'Jie. 

“Km ^;»r sthnnes MadJun.” s.iid the Hereditary Grand 
Duke of I Aiien;.etins K^'iistein, and lutned up liij c.uroly one. 

“ I'lijr n’e.,1 p.is rual. run foi !" said the I'tmce de Rorodtno, 
With fi .s/o.vl on Ills darUlini* brovis “Mon Tbeu, t^uc ecs 
cig.ires SsMU ni.ui\ais ! “ h** ad<i. d, a- be ifio e.i>-t away his Cuban 
“ Try one of iny l*ick wicks,'' Mat Kranktin l‘v;x, with a sneer, 
oftViinji Ills j.:oM fUui to the jemn;’ I'renchrrian ; " they are some 
of I*onirt -. i)- 't. Pnnoe. Whal, do you Ixsir inahct* ? Come, 
let us be fill Mils," said the j;av asul taroless young patrician; 
but a scowl tin the part <if t!»e Ktt nclinian wa-, the only reply, 

“ —Want to know who i-hc i.s? Roiodino knows who she is, 
Ragniggr," the wag went on. 

Kvi'iybotiy orowd« d round Monsieur d.' Roroclino thus 
apostrophised. I’he M.irquis of AheoTiip.inv, young De Boots 
of the Lifeguards, roni Piriiocul of the Foreign Office ; the gay 
young peer-, Fariiiio-ih, Poldoody, and ilie re.-it . and Bagniggc« 
for 11 woniier, not less eager than any one present. i 

“ No, hi' will tell you nothing about her. Don't you see be 
has gone off in a fury ! " Franklin Fox continued. “ He has 
rea.sons, re cher prince 1 he will ted you notliing : but X iWSL 
You know that I am au mieu.x w iiii the dear old Duchess. 

^ “They say Frank and she are engaged after the X>ttke*s 
death/' cried Poldoody. 
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alwiys Iboaght Fwank was tbe thilce's iHicU gwcat- 
gmuhou^** dmw^ed out De lk)ots. 

** t h^d that he doctored her Blenheim, and used to bring 
Ih» wigs from Paris/* cried that malicious Tom Protocol, whose 
are known in every diplomatic m/w from Petersburg to 
Palermo. 

. *'Burn her wigs, and hang her poodle!" said Rngnigge. 
VTell me about this girl, Pranklin Fox." 

** In d»c first place, she has fiw hundred thousand acres, 
in a ring fence, in Norfolk ; a cf)unty in Scothnrt, a castle in 
Wales, a villa at kichniond, a comer liouse in Belgravc Sejuarc, 
and eighty lhou.s:ind a yoai :n tfj/‘ ilinv jK-r cents." 

Apr6s?" .Sriid <li!l yawning 

Steondly, l^orodino lui fui Li eoui. arc cou.sins: 

her mother \v:-v 5 .mi Arnugn u' of i!ic cmigralson ; thf^ old 
Marshal, his fathei, nuirnod an'>th<r si.tcr. I Ivlirw be was 
footman in the family, l^<‘fon* N.-.polcon pnneified hiin." 

** No, no, !ie w.as second coachman," 'I’oni Protocol good> 
lutturedly mtcrjitiscd : “a cavalry oftker, l i.ink, not an infantry 
man." 

*’ ’Faith, you should have seen liis fury (the young one's, I 
mean) ss hen ho found me in iVie Pm lirv’*! room this evening, 
with the h’citess, who tV-.gned to accept a IxiUqnct 
from this han<l. Tt cost me llm-e guineas," jxKrt Frank said, 
with a .shnig .and a .‘■igh, "and th.at ( o\iM:t (i.irrlen scoundrel 
gives no credit : but she look the flowi-r'- ; - cli, P»«ignigjje?'* 

And flung them to Alb'mi," tie* jH'er rephod, with a Imughtv 
sneer. And pf^or little Fianklin I o\ \\a'- compelled to own 
that she had. 

The ntaUrr. dhMn lierr annoiinred th.al supper wa^' .served, 
Jtwas rcroarkf^ that even the touln dc dmdonncuu made no 
impressicn on Bagnigge that night. 


II. 

.'.TiTB sensation produced by the d^iti of Amethyst Pimlico at 
the Court of the Sovereign, and in the '-jJons of the 
was such as has seldom been creatwi i>y the apjx^arance of 
any other beauty, Tlie men were raving with love, and the 



' Her ejei, bca^oty* ber i)«r 
hei^ /(Wf , caui^ a perfect fMWtr of admiration ck envy. v. 'y;!.; 

Introduced by the Duchess of FiUbatUeaxe* sdo^ ivhb;^ 

. drace's daughters, the Ladies GarendoUne and Gwinever . 

ciftils. tlie heiress's regal beauty quite flung her cousins* shn^ 

" charms into tlie shade, and biased with a splendour wl^^' 
caused all ** minor lights" to twinkle faintly. ]^fore a 
beav’-mande, before a week even the vulgarians of the rest of the 
town, rang with the fame of her charms ; and while the dandies' ‘ 
ajid the beauties were raving about her, or tearing her to p&eccS 
in Mayfair, even Mrs. Dobbs (who had been to the pit, of 
the “Hoperer” in a green turban and a crumpled yellow 
satin) talked abqut the great hairess to her D. in Bloomsbury 
Square. 

Crowds went to Squab and Lynch's, in Long Acre, to examine 
the carriages building for her, so faultless, so splendid^ so qtnet, 
so odiously unootciitutioiis and provokingly simple ! Besides the , 
ancestral services of ar^mterie and vaisselle plate, contained 
in a hundred and seventy -six platc-cbcsts at Messrs. Oulds^ 
Rumble and Briggs prepared a gold service, and GaiTaway,*tif 
the Haymark<*i, a si»rvice of the I^envonuio Cellini pattern, 
w'hich Were the admiration of all London. Before a month it 
is n fact that the wretched babcrda.-jhcrs m the City exhibited 
the blue .stocks, called " Heiress-killers, very chaste, two*and» 
six:" long before that, the mo?idc had ruslK’d to Madame 
Crinoline's, or sent couriers to Madame Marabou, at Paris, so 
as to have copies of her dresses; but, as the Mantuan bird 
observes, '* Non cuivis contigit,” — every foot cannot accommo- 
date itself to the ihtus^un: of Cinderella. " 

With all this 'Splendour, ibis worship, this bt'aiUy ; with these 
cheers following her, and these crowds at her feet, w'as Amethysts 
happy? Ah, no ! It is not un^cr the necklace the most brilliant , 
that Briggs and Rumble can supply, it is not in Lynch's best f. 
cushioned chariot that the heart is most at case. •' Que je..liie 
ruinerai," says Kronsac in a letter to Bossuet, "si )c sjxvis& ok^ 
dchoter le bonheur ! ” ^ j- . ■ ' 

With tdl her riches, with all her splendour, Amcttllyst ’#03;;, 
wretched —wretched, because lonely; wretched, because 
loving heart had nothing to cling to. Her splendid mof^oit' 
wtis a convent ; no male person ever eriterod It, except FrabMIav' 
F^x (who counted for iiothing)^ and the Duchess's famfl^ft 
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tk old'Ser . 

thQ odioi^ ' ' 

V/t$biPk'mee de Borodino decUftred openly that Ameth)^ was 
to tiiiiL Cridld de ddUi^ it is no wonder tliat he sbotdd 
no opportunity to refaire sa forium. He gave out 
would kill any inaa who should cast an eye on the 
And the joionster kept his word. Major Grigg. of the 
jUi^rffttnrds, had already fallen by his hand at Ostend.' The 
O'Toolei who had met her on the Rhine, had recei\’ed a ball 
in Ms shoulder at Coblentz, and did not care to resume so 
dangerous a courtship. Borodino could snuff a S>ou^ie at O' 
hundred and fifty yards, lie could U^it Bertrand or Alexander ^ 
Dunws himself with the smalhswurd : he was the dragon that 
nmtcbed this pom/neeTon and very few persons were now inclined 
to face a champion si ndjutahh. 

, Over a sulmi d escargot at the '* Coventry," the dandies whom 
we introduced in our last volume were a.«semblcd, there talking 
of the heiress ; and her story was told by Franklin Fox to Lord 
Bagnigge, who. for a wonticr, was interested in the talc. Boro- 
dhio*s pretensions were discussed, and the way in which tlie 
Vfair Amethyst was confined. Fitzbattleaxe* House, in Bdgrave 
Square, is— as everyljody knows— the next mansion to that 
occupied by Amethyst A communication was m:ide between 
the twp houses. She never went out except accompanied by 
the Puchess's guard, which it was impossible to overcome. 

'* Impossible ! Nothing's impossible," said Lord Bagnigge. 
**lbet you what you like you don't get in, '"said the young 
hfarquis of Martingale. 

. I bet you a thousand ponies I stop a week in the heiress's 
house before the season’s over," I>ord Rignigge replied with a 
.<;'?^wa ; and the bet was registered with shouts of applause. 

] But it seemed as if the Fates had determined against l^rd 
Bftgn^ge, for the very next day, riding in the park, his boreu 
with him ; he was carried home to his house with a fractured;^ 
hmb and a dislocated shoulder ; and the dfjctor's buUeUna 
pronounced him to be in the most dangerous stale. 

A • Martingale was a ttiarricd man, and there was no danger of 
dding. by the Fiubattleaxe carriage. A fortnight after tii|a 
'Jabovneventa, his Lordship was prancing by her Graoe's gns^t: 

. coach, and chattering with Lady Gwinever about the 

•' tttok^e wager. ' S , ' r 



A- poixr^t Cfiitikiiv€itf^^^ 

H«r Mjfid;^ $M yes : ’i^ie hkd & cnam-edoored^o^^ 

and stated wto Lord Martingale, a&noatwi^/l^ 
;l|l<iiaH(Mddsoon have a thousand ponies, worth :hve'aAd<>tia$jm . 
pounds each, which were all now kept at Coutts's. Tbeife1|&,'^ 
, j^laUied the circumstances of the bet with Bagtiigge* 
ment was to adjourn in ten days ; the season would be ' 
Bagniggc was lying ill rAez lui ; and the iive-and-twenty thOtfi* 
sand were irrecoverably his. And he vowed he would buy Lori-^' 
Binnacle's yacht— crew, captain, guns, and all. 

On returning home that night from I^ady Polkimore's, Martin* 
gale found among tlie many H//c/s upon the gold plateatu in 
anUchaml^re, the following brief one, which made him start '• 

“Dear Martino ale, —D on't be too sure of Binnacle’jS 
yacht There are still ten da vs l>efore the season is over ; and 
my ponies may lie at Coutts's for some time to come. 

^ Yours, Bagn'IGQB. 

1 write with my left hand; for my right is still, 
aplintcred up from that confounded falL" ^ 


111 . 

The tall footman, number four, who had come in the place of 
^ohn cashiered (for want of projicr mollets, and l^ause his hair ' 
did not take jxiwder well), had given great satisfaction to the 
ttnder-butler. who reported well of him to his chief, who had 
mentioned his name with praise to the house>steward. He was 
so good-looking and well-spoken a young man, that the ladies 
in the housekeeper’s room deigned to notice him more tha% 
once : nor was his popularity diminished on account of a quarri^ 
in which he engaged with Monsieur Anatolc, the enormc^ ' 
Walloon chasseur, who was one day found embracing MIm ' 
Flouncy. who waited on Amethyst's own maid. The 
instant Miss Flouncy saw Mr. Jeames entering the Scrvjtott' - 
Hall, where Monsieur Anatole was engaged in “aggravati^jf' 
her. Miss Flouncy screamed : at the next moment the Belgigli * 
giant lay sprawling upon the carpet ; and Jeanies, standing Oydflf 
him, assumed so terrible a look, that the rAn dedined 
furtlier combat. The victory was made known to the 
stlSvaid himself, who, being a little partial to Miss 



^wa» Jewnes?^ He had come recommend^ ^ the 
He had lived* he said, in that family two 
them was no ladles” he said, *‘a gentle- 
hadd was spUed for service ; ” and Jeames’s was a toy 
' ^detofe hand; Miss Flouncy admired it very much, and of 
«emrse hedid not defile it by menial service : he had in a young 
who called him Sir, and did all the coarse work ; and 
J*pf«w rend the morning paper to the ladies ; not speltingly ait||' ^ 
^th-he^tation, as many gentlemen do, but easily and elegantly,^ 
MSpe^ing off the longest words without a moment's difficultyr 
Hexoald speak French, too, Miss Flouncy found, who vm 
studying it under Mademoiselle Grande fille de^kamhrt oe 
^ctH^iar^e\ for when she said to him, "Polly voo Fransy, 
Hunseer Jeames?” he replied readily, " We, Mademaselle. j ajr 
pessay boco de tong i Parry. Commong voo potty v^? 
How Miss Flouncy admired him sis he stood before her, the day 
after he had saved Miss Amethyst when the horses had run away 


j WItn Her in ine pars i 

Poor Flouncy, ])oor Flouncy! Jeames had been but a week 
in Amethyst’s serx-icc, and already the gentle heart of the wash- 
' teg-girl was irrecoverably gone ! Poor 1* louncy I poor Flouncy ! 
he thought not of thee. j . 

H happened thus. Miss Amethyst being engaged to 6pvt 
with her cousin the Prince in his phaeton, her own carriage 
■ was sent into the Park simply with her companion, who bad 
charge of her little Fido, the dearest little spaniel in the 
worid. Jeames and Frederick were behind the carriage with 
tedr long sticks and neat dark liveries ; the horses were worth 
^ . Wjt^usand guineas each, the coachman a late lieutenant-colonel 
Cavalry J tlie whole ring could not boast a more eluant 

• V The Prince drove his curricle, and had charge of hiS wjfc 
' ’ It may have been the red feszes in the carriage of the 

Ambassador which frightened the l^rinccs greys* 

I Mn/Oiampignon's new yellow* liveries, which were flaunting 
^ tee Park, or hideous Lady Gorgon’s preternatural “glteeW. 
^ 'WrliO passed in a low pony-carriage at the time, or the Mnccs 
:C;teMi,wfliit of skill, finally; but certain it is that the horses 
iiteiA dashed wildly along the mile, scattered equipages. 
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_ jKtttaffkiDgVsod (he IVnoe.i ^eadljr (Ndei had ket 4B j aw ii lil fe *,. 
" oT-iidnd, as the curtkle came rushing the spot wh^ 
Ametbyk's carriage Stood. . ^ 

^*rm blest* " Frederick exclaimed to his cornpaniott. 
ain't the Prince a-drivin* our missis I They *11 be in iheScrpbg*^ 
tine* or dashed to pieces* if thr^ don't mind. ** And the runaway^ 
steeds at this instant came ufxjn them as a whirlwind. ' r 

But if those steeds ran at a whirlwind pace* jeames waS: ' 
swifter. To jump from behind, to bound after the rocking 
reeling curricle* to jump into it aided by the long stick which, 
he carried and used as a leaping-t^ic* Knd to seise the reln$ 
out of the hands of the miserable Borodino, who shrieked 
piteously as the dauntless valet leapt on his toes and into hts 
scat, was the work of an insUint. In a few minutes the mad' 
swaying rush of tiio horses was reduced to a swift but steady 
gallop ; presently into a canter* then a trot ; until finally they 
pullld up smoking and trembling, but quite quiet* by the sid^ 
of Amethyst’s carriage, which came up at a rapid pace. 

**Give nm the reins, malappris! tu m’dcrases Ic corps» 
manant!” yelled the frantic nobleman* writhing underneath 
the intrepid charioteer. 

"Tant pis pour toi* nigaud,** was the reply. 'The lovely 
Anietliyst of course had fainted ; but she recovered as she was 
placed in her carriage* and rewarded her preserver with a celestial 
smile. 

, The rage* the fury, the maledicHons of Borodino, as he saw 
the lutter—a liveried menial — stoop gracefully forward and kiss 
Amethyst's hand, may be imagined rather than dcscrilied. But 
Jeam^s heeded not his curses. Jiaving place^I his adored 
mistress in the carriage, lie calmly resum^ his station beliind. 
Passion or danger seemed to Iea\’c no impression upon that pale 
marble face. 

Borodino went lioinc furious ; nor was his rage diminished* , 
when, on coming to dinner that day, a rtfi AcrM bsmquet serv^ iu , 
tlie /Vim^nt^ryit'bcst style, and requesting a sui>ply of a 
bisque aux Arevisses, the clumsy attendant who served him lfit“ 
fall the assieUe of vermeiUe dseU, >viih its scalding cont^s* 
tile Prince’s chin, his Mechlin jabot, and the grand cordon of 
Li^ion of Honour which he wore. „ ^ 

^lufAme,’* howled Boi-pdino, •* tu I’as fait exprds ! '* 
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MkscSenee of coitrae ^uld not tm passed imbicitieed even 
i^embmlng’s service, and he was ckassiti on the spot He 
hjidlb^cih but a week in the house. 

.Thenext month the newspapers contained a paragraph which 
i^^ibly elucidate the above mystery, and to the following 

.'J' Singular Wager-*— One night at the end of last season^ 
tbejroung and eccentric Esirl of B-gn-gge laid a wager of twenty- 
live thousand pounds with a broken sporting patriciank the 
dhshing Marquis of M-rt-ng-le. that he would pass a week unto 
the roof of a celebrated an<i lovely young heiress, who lives not a 
htindred miles fn^m H-lgr-ve Square. The bet having been 
tnade. the Karl pret(Midc<l an illness, and having taken lessons 
' irorn one of his Lordship's own fot>tmcn (Mr. James Plush, 
whose*, name he also borrowed) in ‘ the mysteries of the profession* 
actually succeeded in making an entry into Miss P-ml*^o*s 
matron, w here he stopiK-d on<j week exactly ; having tiine to 
win his bel, nnd to save the life of the lady, whom we hear he is 
about to lead to the altar. He disarmed the Prince of Borodino 
hi a due) fought on Calais sands->anrl, it is said, appeared at the 
C — — Club wearing his plush costume under a cloak, and 
displaying it as a proof that he had won his wager.’* 

Sucli. indeed, were the circumstances. The young couple 
have not more than nine hundred thousand a year, but they live 
cheerfully, and manage to do good ; and Emily de Pcntonville. 
who adores her daughter-in-law and her little grandchildren, is 
blest in seeing her darling son enfin un Iwmmc ran^^i. 



CRINOLINE. 

Bv JE-MKS Esq. 


I. 

I 'M not at UbMiy to clivulj the reel namp«» of the 2 Eroes of 
the igstriwnv Tail v^hich I am abowt to relait to those 
linlightnci pu Irons of letaralnrc and true conny^hnros of merrit 
— ^tlK! great llriuisli public —But I plcdj my varacity that this 
ainglar story of rc^vmintic love, absobbing pobhn, and likewise 
tji ftenteel hfi^ is, in tin main fox trew The suckmstaAzas I 
elude to. ocurd in thi 1 an of our prt snt Gratlous Madjisty and 
her Ijcluvd *ind roil ( onuri ITinu Halbtit 
Welthen Soiiu time m th»* scare n of 18 — (mor I dar not 
rewbccl) there arri\t vl in this mctropuliis per seknd class of the 
Txindon and Dover K u 1 \mv, an cllvgaiit \oung fonng gentle- 
man, uhom I shill danomminate Munseto- jexils de ( hacaboc. 

Having r'^ad through “The Vickcr of Wnckbtld" in the 
mantle oiidgan il 1 u^lish tung m which this \try harticlo I write 
lb wrote too, and hilMa}s been renurkible, both it collidge 
and m the cstanuniny, for his a} tree! and error of perfidgus 
Halbion, Munscer Jools was considered by ibt prapnretors of 
the newspaper in iKhich he wrote, at Pams, the scry man to 
come to this country, igsamm its manners and customs, cast 
an i upon the pohtticlc and hnanshle stat of tlu Hcmpire. and 
igspose the mack> nations of the mhmous Palmerston, andtim 
ebomminable Sir Pill— both enemies of 1 lance , as is every other 
Britten of that great, gloarus, libberai, and piasable country. 
In one word, Jools de Chac.ib ic was a penny a lin'^r. 

“ I will go see with my own I s,'* he s.iid, *' that JafimOti 
hiland of which the innabitants arc shopkeepers, gorged 
rtxpx beef and treason I will go and sec the murderers of ihn 
Hins^, the pisoners of the Ch< nese, the viUians who pA 



■ aHfd.dodes-wfaoif^' . 
:i(J3g(£6af $aH>|>e Wi^. tUefr c«u»i. ind to*t atep. y 

bmvy and Jiatted of tka great towliisatte rx^ncw 
CiiMfod. I Vdn igBammin, <kce to feoe, these hotly inSularies ; 
Vl't^ pennytrate into the secrets of their Jessywhittickle cabinet. 
' fnA beard Palmerston in his denn." When he juropt on^or 
"^^t JFpaxton (after having been tremenguously sick in the four- 
^^bthg)* he exclaimed, " Enfin je te tiens, He manditel jate 

■ sifiv!*** ft 1* figure, vieiUe Angleterre 1 Je te foule fi ines pww 



•to nom da monde outragii,” and so proscaded to inwade the- 
wietropulus* 

“ 'As he wisht to micks with the very chicest sosiaty, and 
tbfe best of infamation about this country. sMunseer Joel* df 
; doarse went and lodgd in Lester Square— Lester Squarr* hc 
St— which, as he was infommed in the printed sudetuar ^ 
'fnresented to him by a very greasy l)ut polite comishner _at th& 

\ . Cilittem Stares, was in the scenter of the town, contiggnss to 
|l^:Otaes of mlyment, the prinsple theayters, the pm Su 
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' ^ * ' . . ^ 

JiUAs 9ad tbe Corts of Lor. **I cwisorwh^fhe^ 

M onecitt of the eye/* Jools thought ; ** the Sovring; the 
Minist^ plotting the destruction of my iimnoitial country ' 
busing and pleasure of these pusproud Londonets and ariatdsgF^j 
1 can look round, and see all.” So be took a three'pair bai^ 
in a Firench hotel, the H6tel de TAil/' kep by Monsleof 
Oigotot, Cranbounic Street, Lester Squarr, London. 

. In this otcll there’s a btlliard'Toom on the 5rst-floor, and A 
tabblc*doat at eightecnpencc peredd at five o'clock ; and the 
landlord, who kern into Jools's room snioaking a segar, told the 
young gent that the house wa.s friquentccl by all the Brittish 
nobillaty, who reglar look their dinners there. ‘*'rhey caa’t 
cbide their own guiseen,** he said. “You’ll sec what a dinner 
we'll serve you to-day." Jools wrote off to his paper — 

“The members of the haughty and lu.\urious English aristo- 
cracy. like all the rest of the world, are obliged to fly to France 
for the indulgence of their luxuries. The nobles of England,, 
quitting their homes, their wives, miladies and mistriss, so fair 
^t so cold, dine universally at the Uivern. That from which I‘ 
write is frequented by Peel and Palmerston. I frimu to think 
that I may meet them at the board lo-day." 

Singlar to say. Peel and Palmerston didn't dine at the “HdteS 
dcl'An** on that evening. “It’s quite igstronnary they don't 
come,” said Munscer Gigotot. 

“ Peraps they’re ingnged at some bo.\ing-niaich, or some 
comhaw de cock** Munscer JooL sejcsicd ; and the landlord 
egrecd that was very likely, . 

Instedd of English there was, however, plenty of foring sodaty, 
of every nation under the sun. Most of the noblemen were great 
hamatures of hale and porter, llie tablecloth was marked over 
with brown suckles, made by the pewter-pots on that and the 
prevkMis days. 

*' It is the usage here," wrote Joois to liis newspaper, “ among 
the Anglais of the fashonne to absorb immense quantities of 
and porter during their meals. These stupefying, but cheap, 
and not unpalatable liquors ore served in shining pewter vesiKil&.'' 
A mug of foaming kafanaf (so a certain sort of beer is called) 
was placed by the side of most of the convives. I was dis-^ 
appointed of seeing Sir Peel : lie was engaged to a combat of , 
codjs which occurs at Windsor." ^ 

Not one word of English was spoke daring this dtiiiiei7€4tC^\, 
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‘^GaiTMgde/d/^/^biu Jools\m 
vmy Much pleased to meet the tkft of the forSngem in town, and 
their opinion about the reel stitc of thinx. Was it likely 
that the bishops were to be turned out of the Chambre ties 
C^munes? Was it true that Lor Palmerston had boxed with 
Lor Bfoghamm in the House of Lords, until they were seppa- 
xayted by the Maire? Who was the Lor Mnirc? Wasn't 
be Premier Minister? and wasn't the Archev^nc de Cantorbtiry 
a Quaker? He got answers to these questions from the various 
gents round about during the dinner— which, he remarked, 
very much like a French dinner, only dirtier. And he wrote off 
aO the infaniation he got to his ncw>;paper. 

**The I>ord Maire, I>ord T^nsdowne. is Premier Mmistre. 
His Grace has his dwelling m the C'lty. The Archbishop of 
Contabery is not turned < Quaker, as some j »eople stated. Quakers 
may not marry, nor ^it m the C'hamlxT of Peers. The minor 
bishops have seats in the House of Commons, w'hcre they are 
attacked by the bitter pleasantries of Lord nroughutn. A boxer 
is in the House : he Uught Palmerston the science of the pugilate, 
who conferred upon him the scat," ko. &c. 

His writing hover, Jools came down and ad a gnym at pool 
with two Poles, a Bulgian, and 2 of his own countrymen. This 
being done amidst more hafanaf, without which nothink is done 
in England, and as there was no French play that night, he & 
the two French gents walked round .and mund Ix*ster Squarr 
smoking segaws in the faces of other French gents who were 
snioaking 2 . And they talked about the granjer of France and 
the perhdgusncss of England, and looked at the aluminatcd 
pictur of Madame Wharton as Haryadney, till liedtirne. But 
befor be slep, he finish<‘d his letter you may be sure, and called 
it his " Fust Imprestiuns of Anglytirra” 

** Mind and wake me early," he said to Boots, the ony Brinish 
subject in the Hdtcl do TAil,” and w'ho therefore didn't under- 
stand him. 1 wish to be at Smithheld at 6 liours to sec Me 
men sell ikeir wives.** And the young roag fell asleep, thinking 
what sort of a one h^^'d buy. 

This was the way Jools passed his days, and got infamatlon 
abput Hengland and the Henglish— -walking round and round 
Lester SquaiT all day, and every day with the same company, 
ooca^nally dewussified by an Oprer Chonts-binger or a Jew or 
tymi and every afternoon in the Quadrant admiring the genteal 
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Sdtia^ tbeM* Mnnaeer Joois wai not over wdl ftatSafat 
pocket-money, anci co his pfeasnre was of the gratis sort4^iettfl|v 
Well* one day as he and a friend was taking their ftxm Oloosig 
the aristoxy under the Quadrant-- they were struck all of a faea{t 
1^ seeing— But, stop! whoiimjools's fnend?— but the Istofy 
of Jools’s friend must be kep for another innings. 


ir. 

Not fur from that knowblc and chccrflc 5V|uear which Munseer 
Jools dc Chacaliac }i.id sclactcd for liis eboad in London^-oot 
fur, I say, from I^ester Squarr, is a rainje of bildings called 
Pipping’s Buildings, leading to Bluo Lion Court, leading to St* 
Martin's Lane. You know PjppingS Buildings by its greatest 
ornament, an am and birfouce (wh(*re Jools has often stood 
admiring the degstnraty of the caiver a>cuttin the varous jints)* 
and by the little fishmungur's. where you remark the moulc^ 
lobsters, the fly-blown picklesammon. the pliy-bills, and the 
gingybear bottles m the window— above all, by the ** Constant!- 
no*ptc'* Div.in, kep by the Misses Mordeky, and well known to 
every lover of " a pi line sigaw and an evlent cup of reel Moky 
Coffy for 6d.’' 

The (’’onstantinoplp Divaiin is greatly used loy the foring gents 
of I -ester J>qu.uT. I never ad the good form to pass down 
Pipping's niiiMings without seeing a haf a duren of 'em on the 
threshok of the extabh^hment, guing the sin*et an oppertunity of 
testing the odar ol the Misses Mordt ky’s prime Avannos. Two 
or three inor may Ix' \is<iblc inside, settn on the counter or the 
cbestis, indulging m their fav'nt whead, the rich and spisy 
Pickwhick. ilie iipe Manilly, or the flagrant and arhcumaticC^, 

"These Duanns ate, as is very well known, the knightly 
resOtt of the young Henghsh nobillaty. It is ear a young Pier» 
after an arjus day at the blouse of ("ommons, solozes himself 
with a glas of gm-and-watcr (the national Uwendge), with cheer- 
ful conversation on the ewents of the day, or with an armtal 
gaym of baggytell in the back-parlor.’* 

So wrote at least our fnend Jools to bis newspaper, the 
Homflam; and of this batk-porlor and baggytell-bord, of this 
counter, of this "Constantinople" L>i\an, he became almost SO 
riglar a frequenter as the plastei of Parish Turk who sits smok-r 
ing a hookey between the two blue coffee-cups in the urindm* ^ 
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to Jitob •»! Ws fiiomto towiyw# HjMt 
haatio of their own Immortial a»mt»T. How 
tfo OB about Weriintun, and what an arty oontamp 
tlwf''hd for him I— how they used to prove that Franw wm tte 
iJMit, the Scenter-pint. the Igsample and Hadmlmtion of the 
world! And though I scarcely take a French ^p« 
IM«aday 3 .(I lived in early days as groom in a kreneb famiy 



Ultee yearSt and therefore knows the languidg), though, 1 my, 
you eaa’l take up Jools’s paper, the Orrijlam, without rtadm 
lhat a minist^ has committed bribery and perjury, or 
littery man has committed perjury and murder, or that a UW 
yfyK stabbed his wife in fifty places, or some story equally 
hortibie; yet for all that it’s- admiral to see how the French 
gents wfil swagger-— how they will be the scenters of ciyilisatioa 
they will be the Jgsamples of Europ, and nothink ahaU 
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prevent 'em— knowlog tbcy will have it, 1 say 1 emoidii 
my pip in sikmce. But to our talL ' ^ 

Reglar every evening there cojiie to the " Constantanople 
a young gent etired in the igth of fashn ; and indeed prestmtlng 
by the cleanlyness of his nppcarants and linning ^which was 
gcncruily a pink or blew shurt, with a cricketer or a dansuso 
pattern) rather a contrast to the dmjy and wistkeard sosialy Of 
the Diwann. As for wUlcars, this young mann luid none.beyond 
a little yallow tought to his chin, which ' woodn noUts, 
he was always pulling at it. IJi* ‘f linnative, Imt 

his ccchunic sipubb for b f ^ bpoU, the . 

Ivoryheadest canc^. ti- . ^ . 

the most ^allerl Milord. 

**‘'o'** j<‘imc seigneur? Who is this young hurl who 

Knightly to the ‘Constantanople,’ who is so proddigl of 
comcs^^jjljj (for indeed the young gent wouUl frequinly propoase 
^*VShiwaier to the coniiiany), and who dunks so much gitt?” 
jr usked Munsror C'haeabac ol a friend from the " Hotel de rAiL" 
His name is Ixjrd Yardham,*’ answered that friend. "He 


never comc.s here but at night— and why?" 

" Y ? " igsclainicil JooK, istonlsht. 

"Why? because he is engaygd all day — and do you know 
where he is engaygil .ill day ? " 

" Where ? " asked fools. 


" At the Koring OlTicc— zkw do you beginn to understand?**— 
Jouls tn'inblexl. 

lie speaks of Ins uncle, the head of that office.— "Who is 
the head of that oftis? - ralmcrston.” 


" The nephew of ralmcrston ! ’’ s.ikI Jools, almost in a fit 
" I.a)r Yaidhuni pnicnds not to speak French," the other 
went on. " He pretends he can only s.iy tiuv and commoHg 
party voo, Shallow humbug ! —I have marked him during our 
conve^s.ttion^ —When we have spoken of the glory of Fnince 
among ilic nation^, I luve seen his eye kindle, and his {lerfidious 
lip cml with rage. When they have discussed before him, the 
IniprudenLs ! the affairs of Europe, and Kaggybritchovich has 
shown us the next Circ'ossian Cmipiign, or ^{x>u&ne lias Injd 
hare the plan of the Calabrian punots for the next insurrectioii* 
I have marked this stranger — ^this T.or Yanlham. He smokes^ 
^is to conceal his countenance ; he drinks gin, 'tis to Itida his 
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flmitt^Uiegdblet Aad be sure, he cariiM «my 
tesmwtfbii to the perfidSoos PtUmerston, bis uncte." 

1 tviU beard bim in his den,** thought J 00 I& ** I v^iU nieet 
him t 9 ifs-d<orps^ihfit tyrant Europe shall suffer through his 
nephew, and 1 will shoot him as dead os Dujamer/ 

Lor Yardham came to the ** ConsUntanople '* that 
night, Jools i’d him savidgcly from odd to foot, while Lord 
Vardham replied the &imc. It wasn t much for either to do-« 
nsytber being more tlian 4 foot ten hi— jools w^ts a grannydear 
in his company of the Nasluial Gord, and was as brayv os a 
lion. 

** Ah, I'Anglctcnc, rAngk*tcrrt‘, tu nous dois une revanche,” 
^nid Jools, crohsitig hts amis and gnndmg his teeth at Lord 
Yardham 

•* Wee,” salt! Ia»rd Yardham , ** wcc.” 

" Delenda esi ( artlw^o » ” howled out Jools 

**Ob. wcx\** ^>.iid tlK Lil of \ardtiam, and at the same 
moment hts ghs of gmiwattr coming in. hr took a dunk, 
saying, ** A voter wnty, Munsecr . ” and then 1 h offered it like 
a man of fashn to Jools 

A light btXKik on Juuls's mmd as he igs< pted the rcfit'shminL 
” 5kipoasc,” he said, ' ' instedd of slaughttnng this nephew of the 
infamous Palmerston, I extract his secrets from him , suppose 1 
pump him - suppose 1 unveil his sclicriies and send them to my 
paper? La 1 ranee may hear die name of jooL de ChacabaCi 
and the star of honour in.i> glide r on m) bosom ” 

So, axepting Lord Yardhani:> con.u>}, he returned it by 
ordering anolht r glass of gm at his ow ii c\f)rncf , and they both 
drank it on the counter, wheic Jools talked of the affaers of 
Europ all night To ever) thing he said, the 1 ail of Yardham 
answered, ** Wee, svre , " except at the end of the evening, when 
besqueeged his &. and sai<l, *' Ikmg swore.” 

•* There’s nothing like goin amongst ’(mi to cqmre the reel 
pronounciation.” his Loid hip said, as Ik* let himself into his 
lodgings wtth his 1 itc h key. ” That a very eloquent yoUng 
gent at the * Constantinople,’ and I’ll patronise him.” 

Ah, perffdc. jc ic ddmasquerai * ” J(X>ls remarked to himself 
as he went to bc*d in his *' Hotel dc I’Ail." And they met the 
next night, ami from that heaxmng the young men were con- 
tinyually together. 

Well, one day, as tiiey were walking lu the Quadrant, Jools 
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Bti4 tord Yardhom saymg, ** Wee, wee.*' ^bnf 
amdk all of a Beap by seemg— 

But my paper la ig&lK»sted, and I most dixcribe wbat UaijrBar 
tn the nex number. 


III. 

The Cattle vf tlje Island of Fogo* 

The travler who pc«tc\^±. his dalitcfle coarse through the fair 
rellum of FransL (.ls i gnat loinanttc 1 inrlskippist and neamsack 
of mind aouid say) nt \ci c h itinicd hi^ 1 s with n site more lovely* 
or vu d a palli • more nuigniOiznt than that which was the bULth^ 



place of the Kroing of this I rt w 1 ah Ph insv a country tlirough 
whose werdant phnes the stlvcry (^irunne wines, like— like a 
hencv^olent snr|xnt In its f lasid busum anticnt cassles* pgo* 
torask willidges, ind w iMng wootis an rc^ftectixl Purple hfllSi 
crowned with iiiteak rimigs nvMlots babbling ihrough gentle 
greenwoods , wight fumi ouscs he\^y with liovcrhanging vines# 
and from which the appv and peastful okupicr can cast his glattS 
over gooldi 11 waving cornfealds, and M I U raid ineddows in which 
the lazy cattle are gra>siiin, whilr the slxppard, tending ^his 
snoughy flox:. wiks away the U isun* monunx on his loot— these 
hotlur but a phaint pictur of the rurnl fell saty in the imdst of 
widge Cntiolino and Hcsteriu do Viddk rs wcic baw'xu 
Ibeir Par, the Marcus de Viddlers, bhavilear of the Legend 
cAionour and of the Loon ot Bulguiu* the Golden Flease* Gnod 
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Ofm ti tht EUant «hd C^lei and of Iha Cadotu^jMS of 
HiMtftriRt Gnmd Chamberlengof the Crownd, and Major-Qenaiil 
Btc. See* &0.--IS the tyranty-foth or fith Mar* 

S tb flmt has bawn the Tittle : h disended lenyally from King 
ppiDg. and has almost as anticnt a paddygree as any which 
the CMly well Street frlnds of tlie Member of Buckmumshm can 

His Marchyniss, the lo\cIy &. ccomphsht Emily dc St. Cor- 
nichoxi, quitted this mortial sp(..ir very soon after she had pre- 
sented her lord ^>llth the two little^ darling Chrirybtos above 
dhmribed, m whomb, after thr lo*-s ot that angle hi'i wife, the 
dfsGOnsht widdmr found his onlv jy on hath In all hts emuse- 
mints they ecuinp<injf d him . their ediacation uas his sole bisniss ; 
he atoheaved it with the a ^istncc ol tin' ii(;1u st and most lernid 
masters, and the mo^tt hidius iml (g%iniplarv i^overnices which 
money could procuie K, how inusi his jvnurnlc art hive bet, 
as these Budds. which he hid numsht, bust into huty, and 
twined in blooming tl igrancc round his pin ntlc Busm * 

The viUtdges all round his bniicestral Alls blessed the Marcus 
and his lovely hoffspng. Not one \ lUidge in thi ir naybrood but 
was edawned by their elvgint ty nifistis, and where the mhabitnts 
wem t rendered appy. It w as a patti rn phe asintr> All the old 
men m the distnck were wertuous & tockative, ad red stockins 
and i-eelcd drab shoes, and beautiful snow> lur. All the old 
women had peaked ats, «md crooktd cams, and chince gowns 
tucked into the pockits of their quiltid pc tticoats , they sat in 
ptetaxask porches, preUndtn to spinn. while the kids and Ussis 
of tbc viUidges danst unde r the heliums O tis a noble sight to 
whitniss that of an appy pheasuitry ' Not one- of those rustic 
WBSsals of the Ouse of Widdlers, hut ad his air curled and his 
Shirt-sleaves tied up with pink nbbing .us he Ic^d to the inacy 
dance some appy country gal, with a black vehit boddice and a 
mdd or yaller petticoat, a horm>la cross on her neck, and a salver 
hattow in her air ' 

When the Marcus & thcr young ladies came to the viUldge it 
would have done the ^ s of the fiantbropist good to set how all 
xeseaved *eml Ihe little children scattered calico flowers on 
dMrpatb, the snowy>aircd old men with nd faces and nnkleS 
took iff their brown paper ats to slewt the noble Marcus Young 
and old led them to a woodn bank painted to look like a bower 
of roses, and when they were sett down danst ballys before them* 
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0 'twas a noble site to see the Marcos too. smilin ellygkil wKb 
fathers in bis edd and all his stars on, and the young Maichy* 
nisses with their pluomes. and trains, and little coronicks 1 ' ' 

Ibey lived in tremenjus splendor at home in their pytnmle 
alts, and had no end of palhses. willers, and town and country 
rcsadenccs ; but their fay vorit resadenoe was called the Castle ^ 
the Island of Fogo. 

Add I the penn of the hawther of a Codlingsby himself, 1 
coorlnt flixcribe the giujusness of their aboad. They add 
twenty-four fcK>tmen in livery, liesjtles a l)oy in codroys for the 
knives & shm'S. They had nine incels aday — Shampayne and 
pineapples were serxed to each of the young ladies In before 
tliey got up. Was it Pniw ns. Sherry-cobblers, lobster-salids, or 
maids of honour, they h.id but to ring the bf 11 and call for what 
they chose. They had two new dri'sses every day—- one to ride 
out in the open carniig<*. and another to appear in the gardens 
of the Castle of the IsUnrl of Fogo, which were illuminated 
every night like \'o\hall. 'rhi* young noblemen of France wore 
there ready to dinte with them, and fcstif suppers concludid the 
Jawyus night. 

Thus they lixerl m illvgant ratirement tintilt Missfortune 
bust upon this hippy faninnly. Fi.iched to his Princes and 
nl)ominan ding the ojus Cew)phhp, the Marcus was conspiring 
for the bentfick of the heUk-r branch of the Itorebones— and 
what WA-. the con^qiiitice>- One night a lit at presented itself 
round the t'aMle of the Inland tif Fogo -and skewgring only a 
couple of chests of jewiK. the Marcus and the two \oung la^es 
in disgyise, fled from that island ot bliss. And whither fled 
they? — To England !-*Kngk\nd the ome of the brave, the 
refuge of the world, where the pore slave never sells his foot 
but he is free ! 

Such was the ramnntic tail which was told to a friends of oars 
by the kl.ircus de Viddlers himself, whose daughters, walking 
with their ivage from Ungerford Market t where they had been 
to purehis a piper of srinips for the unible sup^w of their noble 
father), Yardham and his equamtnee, Munset*r Joola, bad 
remarked and admired. 

But how had those two young Knows become equainted with 
the noble Marcus?— That is a inistry we must elucydate hi w 
fatur vollanu 



THE STARS AND STRIPES. 


By the Author or *‘Tin Tasf or nit Milligans*** 
“ 1*11 or,” tVc. 


1 . 

T he King of Trincc was walking on ilie terrace of Ver* 
sallies ; iho f.urcst, not only of (^>uc(*ns, Init of women, *. 
bung family on the ko) arm , wlnlr the ulnUlren x>f P'ranctfh 
were Indulging in their inf mule liilinty in the alleys 6f llfbc 
tnagnilicGnt gniden of lx* NOtre (from which Niblo's garden*'' 
has been copied, in our ov\n Lmpiie city of Niw Votk), and 
playing at le\p frog with their uncle, the ( oiint of Provence; 
gaudy courtiers, cmblaromd with oidcrs, ghlUnd in the groves, 
and murmured frivolous uilk m the eirs of high bred lx;auty. 

*' Marie, my beloved,” said thv nilei of 1 lance, taking out 
his watch, *' 'us time that the Minister of America <>bould be 
here.” 

“Your Majesty should know the time,” replied Mane An- 
toinette archly, and in an Austrian aermt , is not my Royal 
Louis the first watchmaker m his empire ? ” 

The King cast a pleaded glance at''his repeater, and kissed 
with courtly grace the fair hand of her who had made him the 
tompliment ** My Lord lh-,hop of Auiun,” ‘■aid lie to Monsieur 
dn Talleyrand P<*rigord, who followed the Royal pair, m bis 
i^Uallty of Arch-Chamberlain of the Empire, “ I pray you look 
through the gardens, and tell his Exctllriicv T>a;tor Franklin 
that the King waitM** llie Ihshop ran off. with more than 
youthful agility, to seek the United States Minister. “These 
Ri^publicans,*' he added confideniiallv, and with something of 
a supercilious look, “are but rude courtiers, methinks,” 

“Nay,” interposed the lovely Antoinette, “rude courtiers* 
Sire* they may be ; but the world boasts not of more aocom- 
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plldifd gentlemen. I have ecea no grandee of Veinainee that 
has the noble bearing of this Aracncan Envoy and his stihe* 
They have the rchnoment of the Old World, with aU the aintfde 
elegance of the New. Though they have perfect dignity of 
manner, they have an engaging nio^^ty which 1 have never 
seen equalled by the best of the proud English Noblti; with 
whom thc 7 wage war. 1 am tcli they speak their very htn* 
guage with a grace which the haughty IsLmders who oppress 
them never attained They arc independent, yet never insident ; 
elegant, yet alwa)*^ respectful , and brave, but not m the least 
bcsistfui " 

" Whit' Scuages and all, Mane^” exclaimctl Ixotis, lattgh- 
ing. and chuckint' the lo\cly Queen playfully under the Royal 
chin. ** Hut here tomes Doctor Franklin, .md your fnend the 
Cacique w iih him." In fart, as the mon.ircli spoke, the Minister 
of the United States made his app< annee, followed by a gigantic 
warrior m tin garb of his native woofls. 
t Knowing his place as Mini at r of a sovereign Sutc (yielding 
wen then in dignii> to nom , .r it sui passes all now in dignity, 
in valour, in hone'^ty, in strength, and civilisiition), the Doctor 
nodded to the Qutvn of f mnee , but k« pt his hat on as he faced 
tlie Fnnch monarch , and did not cease w hulling the cane be 
catrud in his hind. 

**l w.is waiting for you, sii," the Kmg siid peevishly, in 
spite of the alarmed pressun* winch the Queen gave his Royal 
arm 

** The business of ilw Kepubhe, Sire, must take precedence 
even of your Majesty's wishes,’* repht*d Doctor Franklin. 
“W'hen I was a poor pnnitr’s lx>y .ind nn errands, no lad 
could be more punctual than pcx)i Dm I'ranklin , but all other 
things must yield to the service of the United States of North 
America. 1 have done. What would you. Sire?’* and the 
intrepid republican cved tho monarch wiih a serene and «a$y 
dignity, which made the descendant of Su Louis feel til at ease. 

'■ 1 wished to— to say farewell toTatua before his departutf*** 
said IXNiis XVI. , looking rather awkwatd. Appioacb, Tatinb* 
And the gigantic Indian strode up. and stood undaunted be^m 
the first magistrate of the french nation • again the feeble 
inonmch qnaik*d liefore the urnbic simpliaty of the ghum df 
i|he denizen of the pnin*x'val forests. 

'fhe redoubted chief of the Nose-nng Indians was d e co e g M 
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' In jbifs im-point. and in bis top-knot was a peacock's fcatiier. 

bad been given Um oat of the head-dress of die beantiful 
f Princess of I^amballe. His no^, firom which hnng the oma- 
•<inent from which his ferocious tribe took its designation, was 
' painted a light-blue, a circle of green and orange was drawn 
round each eye. while serpentine stripes of black, white, and 
vermilion alternately were smeared on his forehead, and de- 
scended over his cheek-lxincs to his chin. His manly chest 
was similarly mttooed and painted, and round his brawny neck 
and arms hung innumerable braadets and iK'cklaces of human 
teeth, extracted (one only from each skull) iroin the jaws of < 
those who had fallen by tlic tt»‘riblc tomahawk at Ins girdle. 

' His moccasins, and his blanket, which was <lr.\ped on his arm 
and fell in picturesque folds to his feet, were fringfnl with luits 
of hair — the black, the gn*y, the auburn, the golden ringlet of 
beauty, tlie red kxrk from the fon-head of the Scottish or the 
Nortliorn soldier, tin' snowy tress of extreme old age, thcMlaxcn 
down of infancy - all were there, dreadful reminiscences of the 
Chiefs triumphs in war. The warrior leaned on his enonnous 
nUe and faced the King. 

“And it WMS with that carabine that you shot Wolfe in *57?“ 
said Iwouis, eyeing the warrior and his wea|)on. '• 'Tis a clumsy 
lock, and methinks I could mend it,'* he added mentally. 

“The Chief of the French i>ale-faces si>eaks truth,*' Tatun 
said. “Tatua was a lx)y when ho went hi-si on the war-path 
with Montcalm.*' 

" And shot a Wolfe at the first fire 1 '* .*-.aiil the King. 

*' 'Hie Knglish arc braves, tbougfi their faces arc white,'* 
replied the Indian. “Talua shot the raging W'olfe of the 
’ English ; but the other wolvt?s caused the foxts to go to earth,’* 
A smile played round I>octor Fratiklin*.'> lips, as he whittled his 
. cane with more vigour than ever. 

** 1 believe, your Excellency, Talmi has done good service 
^sewhere than at Quebec," the King said, appealing to the 
American Envoy: "at Bunker’s Hill, at Brandywine, at York 
? Kow th. t Lafayette and my brave rrenebmen arc 
, ftmoog yon, your hlxcellcncy need have no fear but that the 
War will finish quickly — yes, y^, it will finish quickly. Tbey 
' wiU tcai(d> you discipline, and the way to conquer.'* 

“ King Louis of France,*' said the Envoy, clap[dng his hat 
.dpwu over his head and putting his mms akimbo, “we have 

K 
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learned that from tliK* British to i!vhom \se are su|)erior In emf* 
tbmg: and Id tmvr your Majesty to know that in the art «f 
whipping the world wc liave no need of any French lessonaf 
If your recflais jinc (Jcneral Washington, 'tis to larn from kim 
how HntislK rs ire Iickf*d , for 1 in if yee know the way yol,” 

'latua said " I gh, ' and gave a rattle with the butt of fais 
rarabino, which made the timid monarch start , the eyes of the 
lovolv Antuiiicttc Hashed hn . but it pLijccl round the head of 



the dauntless American hnvoy harmless as the lightning which 
he knew how to tonjuie awav 

llie King fumbled m hj«; pocket and pulled out a Cross of 
the Order of the Bath* “ Your hxctllcncv wears no honour,* 
the monarch said , '*but 'latua, who is not a subject, only an 
ally, of the rniicd States, may Noble latua, I appoint you 
Knight Companion of my noble Order of the Bath. Wear this 
aoss upon youi bo'ast in memoiy of I^uis of France;** And 
the King held out tlic decoratKiti to the Chiqf. 
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' to <bat moment t2ie Chiefs eotmtensnee had been im- 
{M^ble. No look either of admiration 6r di&lUce hd.d appeared 
hpon that grim and war*painted visage. But now, as Louis 
spe^, Tatua*s face assumed a glance of incffiible scorn, as, 
bending bis head, he took the I}auble. . ' 

" 1 will give it to one of my squaws, '* he said. The papooses 
in iny lodge will play with it. Come, Medicine. Tatiiu will go 
and drink fire-water ; *’ and, shouldering his carabine, lie turmsd 
his broad liack without c<Tc‘uiony u|K)n the monarch and his 
truin', and disapiK>aro<l down one of the walks of the garden. 
Franklin found him when hi- c>\vn interview with the' French 
Chief Magistral!' was over; U-mg niimctecl to the spot where 
the Chief was by tiie crack of liis wdl-known rifle. He was 
laughing in his quiet way. lie iiad ihi* ( olofiel of the 
Swiss Guards tiirough his cockade. 

Thn*e days afti‘r\^ards. as the gallant frigate, the ** RepuUi- 
ator,‘' was sailing out of Brest HarlH'>ur, the gigantic form of an 
Indian might be seen standing on thii binnacle in conversation 
with Commodore Iktwic, the commander of the noble ship, It 
was Tatua, the Chief of the .Vos(*-nng.*?. 


II. t 

LkaTIIERLEGS and 'fom C'oxswuin did not accompany Tatua 
when he went to the Barisian ‘metiopoh^ on a \isil to the father 
of the French pale-faces. Neither the l^^gs nor the Saih^r cared 
for the gaiety and the crowd of cities ; the stout mariner's liome 
w£is in the puttock-shrouds of the old *' Reputliaior.” The 
stern and simple lrapp<;r loved the sound of the waters better 
than the jargon of iiie French <>r the old country, “I can 
follow the talk of a r.iwnce,” ho said, " or wng my jaw, if so be 
necessity bids me to s|x;ak, b> a Sioux's coiincil-fiin ; and I can 
patter Canadian French with the hunter.- who come for pidtriiss 
to Nachitoches or Tliichimuchiraachy ; but from the tongue of 
a Frenchwomah, with white flour on her licml, and war-paint 
on her face, tlie Ix>,d deliver poor Natty Piimpo.’' 

'’^Amen and amen!” said Tom Coxswain. “There waa a 
woman in our aft-scuppers when I v\ciit a-whalin in the little 
^Grampus ^—and Lord love you, Piiinpo. you poor land-swab, 
she wias ai pretty a craft as trver dowsed a tarjiaullng— there 
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was a woman on board the * Grampus,' who before we*d stoidc 
ova first fish, or biled our first blubber, set the whole crew la' a 
mutiny. 1 miod me of her now» Natty— her eye Was altib % 
piercer that you could see to steer by it in a Newfoundland fogf ; 
her DOse.stood out like the ' Grampus's ' jibboom, and her 



Lord love you, her woicc sings in my cars even now it set the 
Captain a>quarrellin with the Mate, who was liangcd in Bps^^n 
Harbour for harpoonin of his oflScer in Bfiflin's Bay it set toio 
and Bob Bunting a-pouiing brand, ides into each other^dd 
^timbers, whereas me and Bob was worth all the wonytiii ttwtf 
ever shipped a hawser. It cost me three years* pay a$ t'il 
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iik mt»t]3er, and might have cost me ey^ 
so^^mlteh mci^ei only', had luck to me, she went and married a 
littktail<M* out of Nantucket ; and Fve bated women and tailors 
ever since 1 ** As he spoke, the hardy tar dashed a drop of 
Mte from his tawny chcielc. and once more betook himself to 
Sf^ice the (affrail. 

Though the brave frigate lay off Havre-de-Gracc, she was not 
idle. The gallant Bo^^'ie and his intrepid crew made repented 
descents upon the enemy's sc<ilK>ard. The coasts of Rutland 
and merry Leicestershire have still many a legend of fear to tell ; 
and the children of the Hritisli fishermen iren»b]e even now when 
they speak of the terrible “ Repudiator.” She was the first of 
the mighty American war-shiji^ that have taught the domineering 
Briton to respect th<* valour of the Republic. 

The novelist ever nn‘l amm finds hirnsolf forewl to adopt the 
sterner tone of the historian, when describing deeds connected 
with his country’s triumplis. It is well known that during the 
two months in which she Liy off Havre, the " Repudiator” had 
brought more prizes into that port than had ever before been 
seen in the asioniahed French waters. Her actions with the 
‘^Deltingen” and the “Elector” frigates form part of our 
country’s history , their defence - it may Ijc sriid without prejudice 
to national vanity— was worthy of Britons and of the audacious 
' foe they had to encounter ; and it must l>c owned, that but for a 
happy fortune which presided on that day over the destinies of 
our country, the chance of the combat might have Ix^cn in favour 
of the British vessels. It w^as not until the '' Elector” blew up, * 
at a quarter past three p m., by a luckv ^hot whicli fell into her 
caboose, and communicated with the powder-magazine, that 
Commodore Borne was enabled to lay himself on board the 
*' Dcttingen,” which he carried sword in band. Even when the 
; 'American lioardcrs had made their lodgment on the " Del tin- 
' gcifs” binnacle, it is possible that the Intile would still have 
gone against us. The British were still seven to one ; their 
carronadcs, loaded w'ilh marline-spikes, swept the gun-dcck, of 
which we had poss'^ssion^ and decimated our htilc force ; when 
a rffle^ball from the shrouds of the " Repudiator " shot Captain 
Mumford under the star of the Guclphic Order which he wore^ 

' and the Americans, with a shout, rushed up the companion to 
; the quarter-deck, upon the astonished foe. Pike and cutlass did 
. r^t of the bloody work. Rnmford, the gigantib' iiTSt lieu- 
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tenant oftfie ** Dettingen/' was cut down bv Cominod0fbdQ1«if% 
own sword, as they engaged hind lo hand , and it was Tom 
Coxswain who tore down the British flag after ha\ing slain the 
Englishman at the wheel Beiee be to tlic souls of the brave! 
The combat wis honourable alike to the victor and the 
vanqui:>hcd and it n< vt r c in tx said that an \Tnencan wamor 
d prrciattd a gilhut foe 1 h« butt int ss o'' defe it was enough 
to tin haughty isHnrU r>3 w ho )i id to sufit r I hi pi ople of Heme 
B ly wen lining the. &hoi t near w hit h the coinliat tfK>k place, and 
cru( I must h ivc tx.( n the ynn^' to tiu m when they saw the Stars 
and Stripes nst o\t r the old fl^g ol tht Union ind the " Dtttm- 
gt n hll down iht nv< i m tow of tlu Ktpublicsn frigitc 

^Ilothcr action Bowie (onUtnpliud thi boldest and roost 
dinng [Kihip^ ( vri im i ^itud by st iinsn It is this which has 
bifn ‘o wrongly dtstrilxd I v 1 uroptin inn ilist« and of which 
tlu Bnti h until now havi ni iint lined tlic nio t p doiis secrecy. 

Po-tsmoiith Iliitxjurwas b idly di ft nde d Our inbUigence 
m thit town and ir nil gave us pricisi knowledge of the 
disiKjsitioti of lh( ticx |)s tin lores ind tlu ships there and it 
was dittrmiiud lo siiikt. i blow which Jiould shake the Bntisb 
power in us t* niit 

lint a fngiu of tlu si/ of the Ptpudiitor” should enter 
tilt hirlKiur unnotKcd, or i iiP i inpc it guns unscathed, 
pis ed the notions of tsin \m< in in t iiuntv But upon the 
mcniorabk 20 th of Juiu tlu Ki^udiitor sided out of 

Hiirc Isolds in i llick fog under covn ot which she entered 
'and cast me her in Ixmchur li Bi\ in the IsU of >\ight To 
Surprise the Marti llo lowtr ind iil< tht ft t ble g irrison there 
under, Wtcs thi work of lorn ( ovwim ind i fiw of hts blue 
jackets I he surprised ^luison laid down the r arms before 
him 

It wi^midnight Ixfon the boils of Ihi ship commanded by 
Licutcnint Bunker, pulled oft fiom Bondiuuh with mufUeil 
oars, and m anothir hour wen. off the ( oinmoi II ir' of Ports- 
mouth basing passed the challenges ot the * lhttis’'and the 
Amphiuii frigates and llie * Boh inlhus brig 
1 here had Ixen on that day gn*it feisting md memment on 
board the 1* lag ship lying in the li irbout A b inquet had been 
gi\en m honour of the birthday o'” one of the pnnees of the 
*^o\al Line of tht Guelphs- the rtadc'’ knows the propensity eC 
Britons when hquor is m plenty All on board that Royal sh^ 
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viwne ]daore'%r ksn ovorooiiAe. The Flag*$bip was plunged in a 
dettih-like and drunken sleep. The veiy officer of the watch 
wet intoxicated: he could not see the " Repudtator’s ** boats 
ax they shot swiftly through the unters ; nor had he time to 
diahifngc her seamen as they swarmed up the huge sides of 
theshitx 

At the next moment Tom Coxswain stood at the wheel of the 
“ Royal George " — the Biiion i\ho bad guirned, a corpse at his 
feet. Tlie hatches were clown. 'Ihe wa«* in poWssion of 
the “ Repudiator s *■ ciow. Ihe\ wtit hu’>.\ in her rigging, 
bending her sails to enrrs her out of the* hailK>ur. The well- 
known heave ol the nun at the wtndKi«>s woke up Kempcnfelt 
In his stale cabin. W’c know i ithei do not know, the 
result, for who can tell bv whom the lower-dcck ports of the 
brave ship were opened and liow thf hinght) prisoners below 
sunk ike ship and its lonqmior' than >ield her os a prize 
to the* Republic 

Only lorn CoxSv^aln c ic iped ol \u tors and \anqmdied. His 
tale was told to his c uptaui and to (.'ongress, but Washington 
forbade its publication , and it w 's but kitely that the Uithful 
Seaman told it to me. his grandson, on his hundi(*d-and*Afteenth 
birthday. 
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In a Inrrr ikom nii Imimni Drvmatist Brown to 
nil iMiNTNT Novmsi Ssooks 

* Cai£ ms AvKfdBs 

M y TjI \K SVOOKS I nm rn iht lookout here for 
m \it.n ils foi onj in il w>nii dits such as those lately pro- 
duud It >our thcitu uid m the cour i of niy studies I have 
found soiiKtlun}; niy <U ir Snooks which 1 think will suit )Our 
book \ou VR bringing I see your idminble^noxel The 
Mysteru s of \t \> f ur to an (.nd— (bj the w the scene, m the 
siooth nuiulxr lxtvN< n the Duke Ins Grandmother and the 
It suit ButUr IS one of th most hirrowing and exciting 1 ever 
read)— incl of course \oi must turn >our real genius to some 
other dnuml and we in yiapcct ihit sour pen slallnotbe 
idle 

* The origin il pi in I hue to pio[> t t^)on then is taken 
from the. I icnch )usihki llu origin d dr iniasabost mtiitioncd, 
and indeed I found it m tlu law uiKirt of ilu A ittonal news- 
paper and a I nneh hui u> gvnilrmin M I nianuel Gonzales, 
h IS the I redit of the instiuion lit and an aihcriiscmcnt agent 
fell out about a cjiKStion of monev the affiir was brought before 
the comts and the h tie plot so got wind But tlwre is no 
n ason why \ou should not t ike the plot ind act on it j ourself 
You arc t know n m in tlu public rdishcs \our w orks anything 
bearing the n inie of Snooks is ta^irlv re id by the masses , and 
though Messrs llookc) of Ilolvwtll sire<t pav jou hand' 
somcly, I nnl c no doubt you would like to be rewarded at a 
still higher hguR 

** Unless he wnits with i purpose, >ou know, a novebst m 
our days is good for nothing Ihis one wntes with a socialist 
purpose , that with a const. rvitivc purpose this amhor or 
«iuthorrss with the most delicate skill insinuates Calbdbcina 
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Attd you find youiself fill but a Papist in ite thifd 
doctoiT^ with Low Church ren^edios to 
inwardly upon you, and which you swallow down unsus- 
pidously. as chndmn do calomel in jelly. 

sons of truth and causes— doesn't the delightful terd of the 
Mtaoties find Moses in everything? M. Gonzales s plan, and 
the one which I recommend to my dear Snooks, wmply was to 
write an advertisement novel. Look over the Times or Uie 
* Directory,' walk down Regent Street or Fleet Street any day— 



see what houses advertise most, and put you^elf into commimi- 
cation with tlieir proprictore. With your rings, your chains, 
your studs, and the tip on your chin. I don’t know any grater 
sweU than Bob Srooks. Walk into the shops. 1 say, ask for 
the principal, and introduce yourself, saying. * I am the great 
iStfOoks ; I am the author of the ** Mysteries of Mayfair ; ^ 

, weekly ^le is'aSr.ooo; 1 am about to produce a ^**^®*^ 
ffaiUA «The Palaces of Pimlico, or the Curse of the Court, 
.descrUfing and, lashing fearlessly the vices of the aristo<^cy-i 
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thin book WiU have a sale of at least 530^000 : it wih be.bit^en^ 
table — in the boudoir of the pampered duke» as in the chiwi)^ 
of the honest artisan. The myriads of foreigners whni\^^ 
coming to London, and are anxious to know about our natio^fl^. 
manners, will purchase my book, and carry it to their distatH^ 
homes. So, Mr. Tailor, or Mr. Haberdasher, or Mr. Jewdieci , 
how much will you stand if I recommend you in my forthcoming 
novel ? ' You may make a noble income in this way, Snooks. ■ ’ 
“For instance, suppose it is an upholsterer. What roort'.' 
easy, what more delightful, than the description of upholstery 
As thus : — 

“ ‘ Ljidy Emily was reclining on one of Down and Eider's 
voluptuous ottomans, the only couch on which BeTgraviati 
beauty now reposes, when Lord Bathershiris entered, stepping 
noiselessly over one of Tomkins's clastic Axminster carpets. 
“Good heavens, my Lord !” she said — and the lovely creattms 
fainted. The Earl rushed to the mantelpiece, where he saw a 
flacon of Otto’s cau- de-cologne, and,’ &c. 

“Or say it’s a cheap furniture-shop, and it may be brought in 
just as easily. As thus : — ■ 

“We are poor, Eliza,” said Harry Hardhand, looking affqc. ’ 
tionately at his wife, “but we have enough, love, have we not, ' 
for our humble wants? 'J’he rich and luxurious may go to 
Dillow's or Gobiggin's, but we can get our rooms comfortably 
furnished at 'I'immonson's for ^^20. ” Anri putting on her bonnet, 
and hanging affectionately on her husband, the stoker’s pretty 
bride tripped gaily to the well-known mart, where Timmonson, 
with his usual affability, was ready to receive them.’ 

“ Then you might have a touch at the wine-merchant and 
purveyor. * “Where did you get this delicious claret, or p^ti. 
de foie gra^ f” (or what you please) said Count Olagowsld to 
the gay young Sir Horace Swellniore. The voluptuous Bart 
answer^, “At So-and-So's, or So-and-So’s. ” ’ The answer is ; 
obvious. You may furnish your cellar or your larder in thi4 ,. 
way. Begad, Snooks 1 I lick my lips at the very idea ! ^ 

.^■ijg^hen, as to tailors, milliners, bootmaJeers, &c., how easy^llO / 
word for them 1 * Amramson, the tailor, waited wpoa'f ' 
Paddington with an assortment of his unrivaUed waist* % 
b^s, or clad in that simple but aristocratic style of 
Sohneider has the secret. Parvy Newcome really looked^ 
like a gentleman, and though corpulent and crooked, 
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^^ ioaitag^ to give him/ &e. , Don’t you see what a stroke of 
' you might do^in this way? 

^ shoemaker.-^' Lady Fanny flew, rather than danced, 

konciiSS the bsillroom ; only a Sylpbide, or Toglioni, or a lady 
Itkau^d by Chevillett of Bond Street, could move in that fairy 
sw^y;'and 

“ The hairdresser. — ' "Coynt Barbarossa is seventy years of 
age/' said the Earl. “ I remember him at the Congress of 
Vienna, and he has not a single grey hair." Wiggins laughed. 
“My good Lord Baldock," said the old wag, “ I saw Barba^ 
rdssa's hair coming out of Ducroissant's shop, and under his 
valet’s arm — bo ! hoi ho ! " — and the two hon-vivants chuckled 
as'the Count passed by talking with,' &c. &o. 

“The gunmaker. — ‘The antagonists faced each other; and 
undismayed before his gigantic enemy, Kilconnel raised his 
' pistol. It was one of Clicker’s manufactimi; and Sir Marma- 
duke knew he could trust the maker, and the weapon. “ One, 
' two, three cried O’Toole, and the two pistols went off at that 
instant, and uttering a terrific curse, the Lifeguardsman,’ &c. — 
A sentence of this nature from your pen, my dear Snooks, 
would, I should think, bring a case of pistols and a double- 
-barrelled gun to your lodgings; and, though Heaven forbid 
you should use such weapons, you might sell them, you know, 
and we could make merry with the proceeds. 

“ If my hint is of any use to you, it is quite at your service, 
dear Snooks ; and should anything come of it, I hope you will 
remember your friend." 


END OF “NOVELS BY EMINENT HANDS.' 
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SULTAN STORK/ 

llEING 

THE ONE THOUSWD AND SJXOND NIGHT. 

TR VNSI \ri n I KOM nil VI RSIAN 

By Major G OG. Gaiiagan, II.E.I.CS. 


PART THE FIRST. 

The ^favtc Poiudei . 

AFTER those long wars,” Ijegan Scheherazade, as soon as 
her husband had given the accustomed signal, " after 
those long wars in Persia, which ended in the destruction of the 
ancient and monstrous Ghebir, or fire worship, in that country, 
and the triumph of our holy religion for though, my lord, the 
Persians are Soonies by creed, and not followers of Omar, as 
every true believer in the Prophet ought to be, nevertheless 
*' A truce to your neverthc less, madam,” inteirupted the Sultan, 
** I want to hear a story, and not a controversy 
**Well, sir, after the e\pulsion of the Ahnmanians, King 
Abdulraman governed Persia worthily until he died after a 
surfeit of peaches, and left his throne to his son Mushook, or 
Hie Beautiful, — a title, by the way." remarked Scheherazade, 
blushing, and casting down her lovely eyes, “which ought at 
present to belong to your Majesty ” 

Although the Sultan only muttered, “Stuff and nonsense, 
get along with you,” it was evident, by the blush in the royal 
oouatenance, and the smile which bghtened up the black waves 
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of the .imperial beanl, as a sunbeam docs the sea, tfwpi. Hfe 
Majesty was pleased, and that the storm was about to 
Scheherazade continued .* — ^ f ' ' 

** Musbook, ascending the throne, pitssed honourably the fist 
year of his reign in perfecting the work so happily begun by. hie . 
royal father. He caused a general slaughter of the Ghel!^ • 
in his land to take place, not only of the royal family, but of the 
common sort ; nor of the latter did there remain any unkilied 
(if I may coin such a word) or unconverted: and, as to the, 
former, they were extirpated root and branch, with the excep*^ 
tion of one most dogged enchanter and Ahrimanian, Ghuzroo 
by name, who. with his son Amecn-Adhawb, managed to escape 
out of Persia, and fled to India, where still existed some remnants 
of their miserably superstitious race. But Bombay is a long 
way from Persia, and at the former place it was that Ghuzroo 
and his son took refuge, giving themselves up to their diabolical . 
enchantments and worship, and calling themselves King and 
Prince of Persia. For them, however, their plans and their pre- 
tensions, King ^fubhook little cared, often singing, in allusion 
to them, those well-known verses of Hafiz : — 

“ * Buldoo says that he U the rightful owner of the rice-field, 

And declares that the Limb is his undisputed property. 

Brag, O Buldoo, about your rights and your possessions ; ^ . 

But the iamb and rice arc his who dines 011 the pilau,' '* 

The Sultan could hardly contain himself for laughing at this 
admirable epigram, and, without farther interruption, ScheherU'- 
zade continued her story : — 

•* King Mushook was then firmly established on his throne, 
and had for his Vizier that famous and worthy statesman Muusoor ; 
one of the ugliest and oldest, but also one of the wisest of men, 
and attached beyond everything to the ilushook dynasty, though 
his teeth had been knocked out by the royal slipper." 

*' And, no doubt, Mushook served him right," observed the," 
Sultan. • * 

** Though his teeth had been knocked out, yet wisdom and 
persuasion ever hung on his lips,; though one of his eyes, in a ' 
fit of royal indignation, had been closed for ever, yet no 1 
.,,^cyes in all the empire were as keen as his remaining ball L' he!/ 
was, in a word, the very best and honestest of Viziers, as AVlidt 
merr>', too, as he was wise and faithful - , ^ . y', 
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' ^tb»e day as, Shah Mushook was seated after diimer in his 
garden-pavilion at Tehran, sick of 
S^is no^onder.-sick even of the beauUful houns who had 
-■.hew dancing before him to Ae sound of lutes and mandolins— 
.'■t&ed of ihe jokes and antics of his buffoons and story-tellers— 
let me say at once dyspeptic, and in a shocking ill-humour ; old 
' F""«nor (who had already had the royal pipe and sUppers flung 
haJf-a-dosen times at his head), willing by any means to toi- 
P8te his master’s Ill-will, lighted in the outer courts of the 
■ ^ace, as he was hieing disconsolately home, upon mi “O 
, pedlar-woman, who was displaying her wares to a crowd of 
. Pondering persons and palace servants, and making them die 

with laughing at her jokes. . . j u 

“ The Vizier drew near, heard her jokes,* and examined her 
wares, which were extraordinarily beautiful, and determined to 
^ conduct her into tlie august presence of the King. . ... 

*» Mushook was so pleased with her slock in trade, that, like 
a royal and generous prince, he determined to purchi^ her 
whole pack, box, trinkets, and all ; giving her own price for 
them. So she yielded up her box, only taking out of one of the 
drawers a little bottle, surrounded by a paper, not much bigger 
than an ordinary bottle of Macassar oil." 

* ‘ Macassar oil ! Here’s an anachronism ! ” thought the Sultan. 

' But he suffered his wife to proceed with her tale. 

*' The old woman was putting this bottle away into her pocket, 
When the Sultan’s eye lighted upon it, and he asked her, in a 
fury, why she was making off with his property ? 

**She said she had sold him the whole pack, with the excep- 
tion of that bottle ; and that it could be of no good to him, as 
ilwas 'only a common old crystal bottle, a family piece, of no 

' sort of use to any but the owner. , , , . 

*• * What is there in the bottle ? * exclaimed the keen and astute 
Vizier. 

" At this the old woman blushed as far as her weazened old 
face could blush, hemmed, ha’d, stuttered, and showed evid^t 
signs of confusion. She said it was only a common l^ltl&--^t 
there was nothing in it— that is, only a powdcr-<i little rhubarb.^ 
^ , •* ‘ It’s poison I ‘ roared Mushook ; * I’m sure it s j^ison l 

; '^d he forthwith seized the old hag by the throat, and would 

‘ ' * These, they have no sort of point except for the Persian scholar, 

V' ', 'atn here entirely omitted. — G. O'G. G. 
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have strangled her, if the Visier had not wisdy intetpoeed^ 
remarking, that if the woman were strangled there cbuM no 
means of knowing what the -bottle contained. 

"*To show you, sire, that it is not poison,' cried the did 
creature to the King, who by this time had wrenched the botde ^ 
out of her pocket, and held it in his hand ; * I will take a littlCv^ 
the powder it contains.’ Whereupon His Majesty called fora 
teaspoon, determined to administer the powder to her himself. 
The chief of the eunuchs brought the teaspoon, the King emptied ^ 
a little of the powder into it, and bidding the old wretch open 
her great, black, gaping, ruinous mouth, put a little of the 
fxswder on her longue ; when, to his astonishment, and as true 
as I sit here, her old hooked beak of a nose (which, by Vay of 
precaution, he was holding in his fingers) slipped from betweea 
them ; the old, black tongue, on which he placed the teaspoon, 
disappeared from under it ; and not only the nose and the 
tongue, but the whole old woman vanished away entirely, and 
His Majesty stood there with his two hands extended — the one 
looking as if it pulled an imaginary nose, the other holding an 
•empty teaspoon ; and he himself staring wildly at vacancy I ” 

** Scheherazade,” said the Sultan gravely, “you are drawing 
the long-bow a little too strongly. In the thousand and one 
nights that we have passed together, I have given credit to every 
syllable you uttered. But this tale about the old woman, my 
love, is, upon my honour, too monstrous.” 

*' Not a whit, sir ; and T assure your Majesty that it is as true 
as the Koran itself. It is a fact perfectly well authenticated, and 
written afterwards, by King Mushook's orders, in the Persian 
annals. The old woman vanished altogether ; the King was left 
standing there with the bottle and spoon ; the Vizier was dumb 
with wonder ; and the only thing seen to quit the room was a 
little canary-bird, that suddenly started up before the King’a 
face, and chirping out * kikiriki,' flew out of the open window, 
skimmed over the ponds and plane-trees in the garden, and was 
lost seen wheeling round and round the minaret of the great 
mosque of Tehran. ” 

' ‘ Moshallah ! ” exclaimed the Sultan. * ' Heaven is great ; bitt 
I never should have credited the tale, had not you, my love; 
vquehed for it. Go on, madmn, and tell us what bec^e of th« 
bottle and Sultan Mushook." 

Sir, when the King had recovered from his astonisbineat, W/ 
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, custom Mms, into a fury, and could onlytae calmed 

Ibe arguments and persuasions of the Grand Vkier. 

: is evident, sire,' observed that dignitary, ‘that the 

^ !|knvder which you have just administered possesses some magic 
v prop^y, either to make the persons taking it Invisible, or dse* 
to cause them to change into the form of some bird or other 
animal ; and very possibly the canary-bird which so suddenly 
appeared and djsap^jeared just now, was the very old woman 
with whom your Majesty was talking. We can easily sec whether 
■the powder creates invisibility, by trying its eflFects upon some 
one — the chief of the eunuchs for example.' And accordingly 
Httdge Gudge, the cliicf of the eunuchs, against whom the Vizier 
had an old grudge, was compelled, with many wry faces, to 
taste the mixture. " 

“ -* Thou art so ugly, Hudge Gudge,' exclaimed the Vizier with 
a grin, ‘that to render thee, in visible will only be conferring a 
beneSt upon thee.' But, strange to say, though the eunuch was 
made to awallow a large dose, the powder had no sort of effect 
upon him, and he stood before 11 is Majesty and the Prime 
Minister as ugly and as visible as ever. 

“They now thought of looking at the paper in which the 
bottle was wrapped, and the King, not knowing how to read 
himself, bade the Grand Vizier explain to him the meaning of 
the writing which api^eared upon the paper. 

“But the Vizier confess(*d, after examining the document, 
that he could not understand it ; and though it was presented 
at the divan that day, to all the councillors, mollahs, and men 
learned in the law, not one of them could understand a syllable 
of the strange characters written on the paper. The council 
broke up in consternation ; for His Majesty swore, that if the 
paper was not translated before the next day at noon, he would 
bastinado every one of the privy council, beginning with bis 
Eix^llency the Grand Vizier. 

' Who has such a sharp wit as necessity?’ touchingly cx- 
^ms the poet Saiee, and so, in corroboration of the words 
of that divine songster, the next day at noon, sure enough, a 
man was found--a most ancient, learned, and holy dervish, who 
knew all'the languages under the sun, and, by consequraoe, 
that in which the paper was written. 

“ It was in the most secret Sanscrit tongue ; and when tba 
dervish read it, he requested that he might communioate its 
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contents privately to His Majesty, or at least only in , 

of bis first minister,. . 

“ Retiring then to the private apartments vdth the ViaiibTi 
Majesty bade the dervish interpret (be meaning of the writi^ 
round the bottle. * = 

* ' ‘ The meaning, sire, is this/ said the learned dervish. * Who- 
ever, after bowing his head three times to the east ' ' ' * 

' ' * The old woman waggled hers, ’ cried the King : ‘ I remarked 
it, but thought it was only palsy.* 

“ ‘Whoever, after bowing his head three times to the east, 
swallows a grain of this powder, may change himself into what- 
ever animal he please : be it beast, or insect, or bird. Likewise, 
when he is so changed, he will know the language of beasts, 
insects, and birds, and be able to answer each after his kind. 
And when the person so transformed desires to be restored to • 
his own shape, he lias only to utter the name of the god 
“ Biidgaroo," who himself appeared ujxin earth in the shape of 
beasts, birds, ay, and fishes,* and he will instantly resume bis 
proper figure. But let the person using this precious powder 
especially beware, that during the cour.se of his metamorphosis 
he do not give way to laughter ; for should he indulge in any 
such unholy mirth, his memory will infallibly forsake him, and 
not being able to recall the talismanic word, he will remain in 
the shape into which he has changed himself.' 

" When this strange document Iiad been communicated to His . 
Majesty, he caused the dervish’s mouth to be filled with sugar- 
candy, gave him a purse of gold, and bade him depart with 
every honour. 

“'You had better at least have waited,’ said the shrewd 
Vizier, * to sw if the interpretation be correct, for who can tell 
whether this dervish is deceiving us or no?’ 

“ King Mushook rejoined that that point should be put at 
rest at once, and, grimly smiling, ordered the Vizier to take a 
pinch of powder, and change himself into whatever animal he 
pleased. 

“ Munsoor had nothing for it but to wish himself a dog f ^ 
turned to the east, nodded his head thrice, swallowed the . 

and lo I there he was— a poodle---an old, fat, lame, 
poodle ; whose appearance made his master laugh inordiiikttiiliir^ , 

* In Profess Schwam's “ Sankritische Alterthurnskunde/’isatem^l 
account of the tronsmutatiohs of this Indian divinity.-^G, ' 
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' hiin^elf, rexnmbering prohibition and, 

far too wise to indulge in any such cachinnation. 
paving satisfied his royal master by his antics, the old 
. 'Yi'Jer uttered the requisite word, and was speedily restored 
to his former shape. 

And now 1 might tdl how the King of Persia and his faithful 
attendant indulged themselves in all sorts of transfonnations fy 
the use of the powder ; how they frequented tlie society of all 
manner of beasts, and gathered a deal of wisdom from their 
conversation ; how, perching on this housetop in the likeness 
of sparrows, they peered into all the family secrets of the pro- 
prietors ; how, buzzing into that harem window in the likeness 
of bluebottle flies, they surveyed at their leisure the beauties 
' within, and enjoyed the confusion of the emirs and noblemen, 
when they described to them at divan every particular regarding 
the shape, and features, and dress, of the ladies they kept 
, so secretly in the anderoon. One of thest» freaks had like to 
have cost the King clear ; for sitting on Hassan Ebu Suneebee’s 
wall, looking at Bulkous, his wife, and lost in admiration of 
tliat moon of beauty, a spider issued out from a crevice, and 
had as nearly as possible gobbled up the King of Persia. 
This event was a lesson to him. therefore; and he was so 
frightened by it, that he did not care for the future to be too 
curious about other people's affiiirs, or at least to take upon him- 
self the form of such a fragile thing as a bluebottle fly. 

^ “One morning — ^indeed I believe on my conscience that His 
Majesty and the Vizier had been gadding all nightj or they 
never could have been abroad so early — they were passing 
those large swampy grounds, which everybody knows are in 
the neighbourhood of Tehran, and where the Persian lords 
, . jEtre in the'' habit of hunting herons with the hawk. The two 
gentlemen were disguised, I don't know how; but seeing a 
stork by the side of the pool, stretching its long neck, and 
^ , w tossing about jts legs very qucerly. King Mushook fell suddenly 
f;' a longing to know what these motions of the animal meant, and 
ti^jing'upon themselves likemse the likeness of storks (the 
. Visier’s dumpy nose stretched out into a very strange biU» I , 
you), they both advanced to the bird at the poc4,' aad 
C iproited H in the true storkish language. 

** ‘Godd morning, Mr. Long Bill,’ said the stork (a female), 

. f ’ curtseying politely, ‘ you are abroad early to-day ; and the sharp 
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-W, no doubt, makes you hungry ; here is half an ee$ whiter, f 
beg you to try, or a frog, which you will find very fat' sold 
tender/ But the royal stork was not inclined to cat 
being no I-’rank." 

** Have a care, Scheherazade/* here interposed the SuUkn. 

Do you mean to tell me that there are any people, even among 
tfte unbelievers, who are such filthy wretches as to eat frogs?— 
Bah I I can't believe it ! ’* 

Scheherazade did not vouch for the fact, but continued. *' The' 
King declined the proffered breakfast, and presently falling into 
conversation with the young female stork, bantered her gaily 
about her presence in such a place of a morning, and without 
her mamma, praised her figure and the slimness of her legs 
(which made the young stork blush till she was almost as red 
as a flamingo), and paid her a thousand compliments that made 
her think the stranger one of the most delightful creatures she 
'had ever met. • 

** ‘ Sir,' said she, ‘ we live in some reeds hard by ; and as' my 
mamma, one of the best mothers in the world, who fed Us 
children with her own blood when wc had nothing else for 
dinner, is no more, my papa, who is always lazy, has bidden us 
to look out for ourselves. You were pleased just now to com- 
pliment my 1 my limbs' says the stork, turning her eyes to 

the ground ; *and the fact is, that I wish lo profit, sir, by those , 
graces with w'hich n.ature endowed me, and am learning to 
dance. I came out here to practise a little step that I am to 
perform before some friends this morning, and here, sir, you 
have my history. ' « 

“ ‘ I do pray and beseech you to let us see the rehearsal of 
the step,* said the King, quite amused ; on which the young 
‘Stork, stretching out her scraggy neck, and giving him an ogle 
with her fish-like eyes, fell to dancing and capering in such a 
ridiculous way, that the King and Vizier could restrain their 
gravity no longer, but burst out into an immoderate £t 'of 
laughter. I do not know that Munsoor would have laughed ; " 
of his own accord, for he was a man of no sort of humour ; bM^ 
he made it a point whenever his master Jaughed always to roar - 
too ; and in this instance his servility cost him dear. 

^4* The young female stork, as they were laughing, fiewawa^^ ‘ 
in a huff, and thought them no doubt the most iU-mann^v^ ; 
brutes in the world. 'When they trere restored to decent ' 
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^ K&kig voted that they should resume the!r shapes again« and 
hie home to breakfast So he turned himself round tb the east,, 
bobbed his head three tiroes according to the receipt, and-*- 

‘•‘Vizier,’ said he, ‘what the deuce is the word?— Hudge, 
kudge, fudge — what is it ? ' 

*' The Vizier had forgotten too ; and then the condition annexed 
to the charm came over these wretched men, and they felt they 
were storks for ever. In vain they racked their poor brains to- 
discover the word— they wcire no wiser at the close of the day 
than at the beginning, and at nightfall were fain to take wing 
from the lonely morass where they had passed so many miserable 
hours, and seek for shelter somewhere.” 


PART THE SECOND. 

The Enchanted Princess, 

“After flying about, for some lime, the poor storks perched 
Upon the palace, where it was evident that all was in constema- 
tiom ‘ Ah ! ' said the King, with a sigh, * why, O cursed Vizier, 
did'st thou ever bring that beggar«woman into my presence? 
here it is an hour after sunset, and at thisdiour I should have 
been seated at a comfortable supper, but for tliy odious officious- 
ness, and my own fatal curiosity.' 

“ What His Majesty said was true ; and, having eaten nothing 
all day (for they could not make up their stomachs to subsist ^ 
upon mw frogs and fish), he saw, to his inexpressible mortifica- 
tion, his own supper brought into the royal closet at the usual 
hour, taken away from thence, and the greater part of it eaten 
up by the servants as they carried it back to the kitchen. 

“ For three days longer, as they lingered about Tehran, that 
dty was in evident dismay and sorrow. On the first day a 
council was held, and a great deal of discussion took place 
between the mollahs and emirs; on the second day another 
council was held, and all the mollahs and emirs swore eternal 
fidelity to King Mpshook ; on the third day a third council Was 
l)ield, and they voted to a man that all faithful Persians had long 
desired the return of their rightful sovereign and worship, and 
IHroclainned Ghuzroo 'Sultan of Persia, Ghuzroo and his son, 
Ameen Adawb, entered the divan. What a thrill passed through 
:Ahe bpsom of Mushook (who was perched on a window of the 
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hiUl) when he saw Ghuxroo walk up and take possesaon of< hfa 
august throne, and behdd in the countenance of that unbeliever 
the traits of the very old woman who had sold him the box i > < 

“ It would be tedious to descril^e to your Majesty the liutnber-’ 
less voyages and the long dreary flights which the unhappy 
Sultan and Vizier now took. There is hardly a mosque in kU 
Persia or Arabia on which they did not light ; and as for &og$ 
and fishes, they speedily learned to be so little particular as 
to swallow them raw with considerable satisfaction, and, I do 
believe, tried every pond and river in Asia. 

At last tliey came to India ; and being then somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Agra, they went to take their evening 
meal at a lake in a wood : the moon was shining on it, and there 
was upon one of the trees an owl hooting and screaming in the 
most melancholy manner. 

“The two wanderers were discussing their victuals, and it 
(lid not at first come into their heads to listen to the owl's 
bewailings ; but as they were satisfied, they began presently to 
hearken to the complaints of the bird of night that sate on a 
mango-trcc, its great round, white face shining in the moon. 
The owl sung a little elegy, which may be rendered in the 
following manner : — 

•* * — ioo-~t 0 o-^o loiig have I been in impri^unmenl ; 

lVh 0 — 0 — o —0 is coming^ to deliver me ? 

In the darkness of the night I look out, and .see not my deliverer ; 

1 make the grove resound with my straim>, but uo one Iicars me. 

^ I lcK>k out at the moon my face was once as fdiir as hers ; 

She is the queen of night, and I was a princess as celebrated. 

I sit under the cyprcss'trees, and was once as thin as they arc : 

Could their dark leaves compare to my raven tres.'»cs? 

* I was a princess once, and my talents were everywhere sung of ; 

I was indebted for my popularity not only to beauty but to whit; 

Ah, where is the destined prince that is to come to liberate, and 
f0wk0-0r** 

“Cut the verses short, Scheherazade,” said the Sultan. And 
that obedient Princess instantly resumed her story in prose. 

“ ‘ What,’ said King Mush<X)k, stepping up to the owl, ‘ ate 
you the victim of enchantment ? ' « 

“ ‘ Alas ! kind stranger, of whatever feather you be— for 
moon is so bright that 1 cannot see you in the least, — ' 
a^incess, as I have just announced in my poem ; andfampuibi.. 
1 may say, for my beauty all over India. Rotu MuckUn 
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cuid my fatlbcr is Ring of Hlndosjlan. A monster from 
Boildiiaiyrtm idolater a^d practiser of cn&Iiantments, came to my 
court and asked my hand ibr his son ; but because £ spurned the 
yviretchj he, under the disguise of an old woman ’ — — 

'With a box of trinkets,’ broke out the Vizier. 

'"Of no such thing,' said the owl, or rather the disguised 
Princess Rotu Muckun ; ' with a basket of peaches, of which 1 
was kiiown to be fond, entered the palace garden one evening 
as I was seated there with my maidens, and offered me a peach, 
of which I partook, and was that instant turned into an owL 
My attendants fled, screaming at the metamorphosis ; and as 
' the old woman went away, she clenched her fist at kne and 
laughed, and said, “ Now, ITinccss, you will remember the 
vengeance of Ghuzroo.” ' 

" ' This is indeed marvellous V exclaimed the King of Persia. 

' Know, madam, that the humble individual who now addresses 
you was a year since no other than Persia’s king.’ 

“Heavens !’ said the Princess, trembling, and rustling all her 
feathers ; ' can you be the famous and beautiful Musbook, who 
disappeared from Tehran with his Grand Vizier ? ’ 

“ ' No other, madam,’ said the King, laying his claw on his 
breast ; ‘ and the most devoted of your servants.’ 

“ ' Heigho I ' said she ; ‘ 1 would that you had resumed your 
former shape, and that what you said were true ; but you men, 
1 have always heard, are sad, sad deceivers ! ' 

“ Being pressed farther to explain the meaning of her wish, 
the Princess said that she never could resume her former appear- 
ance until she could hud some one who would marry her under 
' her present form ; and wdiat was more, she said, an old Brahmin 
bad made a prophecy concerning her, that she should be saved 
from destruction by a stork. 

“ 'This speech,’ said the Vizier, drawing His Majesty aside, 
* is the sheerest and most immodest piece of fiction on ihq part 
■ of Madam Owl that ever I heard. What is the upshot of it? 
' The hideous old wretch, pining for a husband, and not being 
airie on account of ner age and ugliness, doubtless, to procure 
Ode among birds of her own dcgrct% sees us two slim, 

. faridonable fellows pass, and trumps up instantly a story about 
her being a princess, and the deuce knows what. Even suppose 
be a princess, let your Majesty remember what the poet 
'/Iferocw ob^ves— 
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Women are not all beaattfal^for one moon-oyed* 

Nine hundred and ninety-nine are ae ugly os Shaitan.* , ^ . 

Let us have a care, then, how we listen to her stories,' 

“* Vizier,’ answered His Majesty, * I have remarked thsit you 
are always talking about ugliness ; and, by my beard 1 you ai^ 
the ugliest man in my dominions. Be she handsome or hideout, 

I am sure that there is something in the story of the Prizicess 
mysteriously connected with our fate. Do you not remember that 
extraordinary dream which I bad in my youtlr, and which declared 
that I too should be saved from danger by an owl ? Had you 
not also such a dream on the self-same night ? Let us not, there- 
fore, disregard the warnings of Fate : — the risk shall be run, the 
Princess shall be married, or my name's not Mushook.' 

“ ' Well, sir,’ said the Vizier, with a shrug, * if you, insist upon 
marrying her, 1 cannot, of course, give any objection to the royal 
will : and your Majesty must remember tliat I wash my hands 
of the business altogether. ’ 

" ' / marry her ! ’ screamed the King, in a rage ; ‘ Vizier, are 
you a fool ? Do you suppose me such a fool as to buy a pig in 
a poke, as they say in Bagdad ? ' 

■ “ * I was sure your Majesty would not be so imprudent,' said 
the Vizier, in a southing tone. 

‘ Of course 1 wouldn't ; no, Vizier, my old and tried servant, * 
you shall marry the Princess Rotu Muckuu, and incur the risk • 
of this adventure. ’ 

** The poor Vizier knew he had only to obey, were his master to 
bid him to bite off his own nose ; so he promi.sed compliance in 
this instance with as good a grace as lie could muster. But the 
gentlemen, in the course of this little dispute, had not taken into 
consideration that the owl had wings as well ns they, and had 
followed them into the dark-brake where the colloquy took place, 
and could see them perfectly, and hear every word that passed. 

** VTut*tut-tut-too ! * shrieked out the owl, in a shrill voice, 

* my lord of Persia, ^nd you, Grand Vizier, do you suppose that*’ 
I, the Princess of Hindostan, am to be cast about from one 
person to another like a shuttlecock? Do you suppose that I, ' 
the loveliest woman in the universe, am tamely to listen to doubts v 
regarding my beauty, and finally to yield up my charms to an' 
ugly, old, decrepit monster, like your Grand Vizier?* , 

2 * Madam ' interposed the King of Persia. ; 

’ Tut-tut-too ! don’t madam me, sir,’ said the Prince^, 
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4 duster, -r* muderncnselle. if you please ; mademoiselle to 
remain, rather than be insulted so. Talk about buying a pig 
in a poke, Indeed ! here is a pretty gentlemanlike phrase for a 
monarch who has been used to good society 1 — pig in a poke, 
indeed t I'll tell you what, my lord, 1 have a great mind to 
make you carry your pigs to another market. And as for my poor 
pecsonj 1 will see,' cried the owl, sobbing, ' if some noble-hearted 
pown be not more * favourable to-to-to to-zV-to-oo-oo-oo-oo ! * 
Here she set up such an hysterical howling, that His Majesty the 
King of Persia thought she would have dropped off her perch. 

He was a good-natured sovereign, and could not bear to see ' 
the tears of a woman." 

** What a fool ! " said the Sultan. But Scheherazade took no 
notice. 

**And having his heart melted by her sorrows, said to her, 

* Cheer up, madam, it shall never be said that Mushook deserted 
A lady in distress. 1 swexir to you by the ninth book of the 
Koran, that you shall have my hand as soon as 1 get it back 
myself ; in the meanwhile accept my claw, and with it the heart 
of the King of Persia.’ 

‘Oh, sir!’ said the owl, ‘this is too great joy— too much 
honour — I cannot,’ said she, in a faint voice, ‘bear it! — O 
Heavens ! — Maidens, unlace mp ! — Some water — some water — 
a jug-jug-jug*- — 

“ Here what the King had formerly feared actually took place, 
and the owl, in an excess of emotion, actually tumbled off the 
branch in a fainting fit, and fell into the thicket below. 

•‘ The Vizier and His Majesty ran like mad to the lake for water ; 
but ah 1 what a scene met their view on coming back I , 

“Forth there came to meet them the loveliest damsel that 
eytir greeted the eyes of monarch or vizier. Fancy, sir, a pair 
, of eyes “ 

“Cut the description sliort, Scheherazade," interrupted the 
, ^uUan ; “your eyes, my dear, are quite pretty enough for me." 

“ In short, sir, she was the most lovely woman in the world of 

time ; and the poor old Vizier, as he beheld her, was mad to 
think v^at a prize he had lost. The King of Persia flung himsplf 

• at her feet, and vowed himself to be the happiest of men. ’’ 

Happiest of men ! " roared out the Sultan. “ Why, woman,' 
he is a stork ; how did he get back to his shape, I want to know?” 
/' /‘Why, sir, it must be confessed that when the Princess of 
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HindostaOv now restored to her pristine beauty, saw no 
sort of change had taken place in her affianced husband; s^ 
felt a little ashamed of the connection, and more chan once in 
their journey from Agra to the court of her father at Delhi, she 
thought of giving her companion the slip ; * For how,* said ie^, 
•am I to marry a stork?' However, the King would never 
leave her for a moment out of his sight, or, when His Majesty 
slept, the Vizier kept bis eye upon her ; and so at last they 
walked and walked until they came near to Delhi on the bonkS; 
of the Jumna. 

“A magnificent barge was floating down the river, pulled by 
a hundred men with gilded oars, and dressed in liveries of cWh 
of gold. Tlie prow of the barge was shaped like a peacock, 
and formed of precious stones and enamel ; and at the stern of 
the vessel was an awning of crimson silk, supported by pillars 
of silver, under w'hich, in a yellow satin robe, covered with 
diamonds of intolerable brightness, therti sat an old gentleman 
smoking, and dissolved seemingly in grief. 

“ ' Heavens ! ’ cried the Princess, * 'tis niy father ! ' and straight 
way she began flapping her pocket-handkerchief, and crying at 
the top of her voice, ' Father, father, 'tis your Rotu Muckun 
calls I ’ 

•* When the old gentleman, who was .smoking in yellow satin, 
heard that voice, lie started up wildly, let drop his hookah, 
shouted hoarsely to .the rowers to pull to the shore, and the next 
i^nute tiuuUeU backwards in a fainting til. The next minute 
but one he was in the arms of his beloved girl, the proudest and 
happiest of fathers. 

The Princess at the moment of meeting, and in the hurry of 
running into the boat, had, it must be confessed, quite forgotten 
her two storks ; and as these made an effort to follow her, one 
of the rowers with his gilded oar gave the Grand Vizier a crack 
over the log, which caused that poor functionary to limp Ux 
many years after. But our wanderers were not to be put off so, / 
Taking wing, they flew right under the awning of the boat, and. 
perched down on the sofa close by the King of Hindostan and 
his daughter. 

" ‘ What, in Heaven's name.* said Hindostan, ' are these 
birds, that smell so horribly of fish? Faugh ! turn them oat, *^ - 
Filthy yourself, sir, my brother,’ answered the 
Persia, *the smell of flsh is not much worse than thfil -'isf r 
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tdbaecqt I vmant Helgho 1 I have no^had-a pipe, for many 

> ** Hem Rotu Mackun, seeing her father's wonder that a stork 
shoaVd talk his language, and his anger at the bird's impudence, 
intdiposed/'and related to His Majesty all the circumstances 
attending the happy change that had taken place. 

While she was speaking (and her story was a pretty long 
one), the King of Persia flung himself back in an easy attitude on 
one of the sofas, crossing his long legs, and folding his wings over 
b)$ chest He was, to tell the tmih, rather piqued at the recep- 
tion which his brother of Hindost.an had given him. Old Munsoor 
Stood moodily at a little distance, holding up his game leg. 

*'His master, however, wjis determined to show that he was 
perfectly at his ease. * Hindostan, my old Vmck,’ said he, ‘ what 
a deuced comfortable sofa this is ; and, egad, what a neat tnrn- 
oatof a barge.' 

** The old gentleman, who w.as a stickler ceremony, said 
drily, * 1 am glad youc Majesty finds the sofa comfortable, and 
the barge to your liking. Here we don’t call It a barge, but a 
Budgerow.’ 

** As be spoke this word, the King of Persia bounced off hts 
seat as if be had been shot, and upset the hookah over the King 
of Hindostan 's legs ; the moody old Grand Vizier clapped his 
wings and screamed for joy ; the I’niicess shrieked for astonish- 
ment ; and the whole b^t's crew' were in wonder, as they saw 
the two birds turn towards the east, bob their long bills three 
' times, and call out * Budgemw ! ' 

"At that word the birds disappeared, and in their place, 
before the astonished sovereign of Hindostan, there stood two 
gentleman in the Persian habit. One of tliem was fat, old, and 
Ohe-eyed, of a yellow complexion, and limping on a leg — 'twas 
" Munsoor, tlie Vizier. The other— ah, what a thrill passed 
throUf^ Rotu Muckun’s heart as she beheld him I— had a dark 
. . Countatitooe, a dark flashing eye, a royal black beard, a high 
' ; forehead, on which a little Persian cap was jauntily placed. A 
.pdisae of cashmere, and sables covered his broad chest, and 
’Showed dff bis excessively slim waist to advantage ; his little 
ftet were encased in yellow slippers; when he spoke, his 
esptue^an Ups displayed thirty-two pearly teeth ; in his girdle 
. ^ sword, and on the hilt of it that famous diamond, worth 

^ hiiiidced and forty-ttam 
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** When the Ring of^Hindostan saw that diamondi at once 
knew that Mushook could be no impostor« and taking him 
heartily by the hand, the good-natured monarch ordered ser^ 
vants to pick tip the pieces of the chillum. and to bring fTbsli 
ones for the Ring of F*crsia and himself. 

* You say it is a long time since you smoked a pipe/ said 
jE-Iindostan waggishly ; * there is a lady here that 1 dare swear 
will fill one for you.’ With this and other sallies the royal party 
jiassed on to Delhi, where Munsoor was accommodated with 
diaculum and surgical aid, and where the marriage wascelebraM 
between the King of Persia and the Princess of Hindostan.'* 

"And did the King of Persia ever get bis kingdom back 
again ? " asked the Sultan. 

"Of course he did, sir,” replied Scheherazade, '‘for where 
did you ever hear of a king who had been kept out of .his just 
rights by a wicked enchanter, that did not regain his posses- 
sions at the end story ? No, sir, at the last page of a tale, 
wicked enchanters are always punished, and .suffering virtue 
alsvays rewarded ; and though 1 have my doubts whether |n- 
real life” 

" Be hanged to yonr prate, madam, and let me know at once 
King Mushook got back his kingdom, and what he did to 
Ghuittoo and his son AmcenvAdawb?" 

' ‘ Why, sir, marching with five hundred thousand men, whom 
bis father-in-law placed under his command. King Mushook 
went, viR Caubul and Affghamstan, into Persia ; he defeated the 
usurping Ghuzroo upon the plains of I'ehran, and caused thatr 
idolatrous monarch to be bastinadoed to death. As for his son, 
Ameen Adawb, as that young I^rince had not taken any part 'm* 
bis father's rebellion, Mu:>hook, who was a merciful sovereign, 
only ordered him to take a certain quantity of the plowdcr, and 
to wish himself to be a stork. Then h^' put him into a cage, 
and hung him outside the palace w'all. This done, Mushook 
and his Princess swayed magnificently the sceptre of^^Persia, , ^ 
lived happily, were blest by their subjects, had an' ’infinite^ 
number of children, and ate pilau and rice every day. 

"Now, sir, it happened, after several years’ captivity in the 
cage, that the Prince Ameen Adawb ” 

Here Scheherazade paused ; for, looking at her royal hushkqd;, , 
She saw that His Majesty was fast asleep, and deferred thehtai^ 
of IVincc Ameen Adawb until another occasion. 
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S EEING placarded on the walls a huge announcement tlial 
*' Nicholas Nickleby, ou Ics Voleurs de Londres," was to 
be, performed at the Ambigu-ComiqueTln^atre on the Boulevard* 
and having read in the Journal da Dibats a most stern and 
ferocious criticism upon the piece in question, and uix>n poor 
Monsieur Dickens, its supposed author, it seemed to me by no 
means unprofitable to lay out fifty sous in the purchase of a stall 
at the theatre, and to judge with my own eyes of the merits and 
demeritS'Of the play. 

Who docs not remember (except those who never saw the 
drama, and therefore of course cannot l>e expected to have any 
notion of it)-~who docs not, 1 say, remember the pathetic acting 
-of Mrs. Keeley in tlie part of Smike, as porformed at the 
Adelphi ; the obstinate good-humour of Mr. Wilkinson, who, 
having to represent the brutal JSqueers, was, according to his 
nature, so chuckling, oily, and kind-hearted, that little boy's 
mnst have thought it a good joke to be flogged Vjy him ; finally, 
the acting of the admirable Yates in the kindred part of Man- 
talini ? Can France, I thought, produce a fop equal to Yates ? 
Is there any vulgarity and assurance on the Boulevard that can 
be compared to that of which, in the character of Mantalini, he 
'gives a copy so wonderfully close to Nature? Never then were^ 
fifty sous more cheerfully— nay, eagerly paid, than by your 
obedient servant. 

After China, this is the most ignorant country, thought I, in 
the whole civilised world (the company w'as dropping into the 
^eatre, and the miisicians were one by one taking tlieir seats) ; 
thipse people are so immensely conceited, that they think 
rest of Europe beneath them ; and though they have inyaded 
^Sjtain* Italy, Russia, Germany, not one in ten thousand can a$k 
..v" , lor n jfieoe of bread in the national language of the countries so 
' :^i|Oered» But see the force of genius ; after a time it conifers 
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everytliingy even the ignoroncie and conceit of FceneliiBteii^ 

' , name.of Nicholas Nioklel^ crosses the Channel in s^ pl!£hem. 

1 shall see honest John Bro^die and wicked Ralph ohee mm* 
honest and wicked in French* Shall we have the 
and their uncle, the delightful collector; and v^ill 
Portsmouth church, make that famous marriage with 
Petowker? Above all, what will A/rs, Nickleby. say?*^llie 
famous Mrs. Nickleby, who has lain uiidescribed until B&e 
seized upon her and brought that great truth to light, and 
whom yet every man possesses in the bosom of his own family; 
Are there Mrs. Nicklebies — or, to speak more correctly, are tbeare 
Mistresses Nickleby in France? We shall see all this at the 
rising of the curtain ; and hark I the fiddlers arc striking up. 

presently the* prompter gives his three heart- thrilling slaps, 
and the great painted cloth moves upwards: it is always a 
moment of^awe and pleasure. What is coming? First you 
get a glimpse of logs and feet ; then suddenly the owners of 
the limbs in question in steady attitudes, looking as if they had 
been there one thousand years Ijefore ; now behold the land- 
scape, the clouds ; the great curtain vanishes altogether^ tlie 
charm is dissolved, and the disenchanted performers begin. 

Act I. 

You see a court of a school, with grefit iron bars in front, and 
a beauteous sylvan landscape beyond. Could you read the 
writing on the large Ixiard over the gate, you would know Uiat 
the school was the Paradis drs Enfans,” kept by Mr. Squeers, 
^Somewhere by that briglit river, which meanders through the 
, background, is the castle of the stately liarl of Clarendoti—no 
relation to a late ambassador at Madrid. 

His lordship is from home ; but his young and lovely daughter. 
Miss Annabella, is in Yorkshire, and at this very moment is, 
taking a lesson of French from Mr. .Squeers's sous-matifig, ' 
Ncckolass Neeklbee. Nicholas is, however, no vulgar ui^erV 
he is but lately an orphan ; and his uncle, the rich Lbndpn , 
banker, Monsieur Ralph, taking charge of the lad’s portionh^, 
sister, has procured for Nicholas this place of usher at a scho|l; , 
in le Yorksheer. ; ' ■ | ' 

A' rich I>ondon banker procuring his nephew a place' 
a^ool at eight guineas per annum \ Sure there must be 
ropery in this ; and the more so when you know that , y 
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Sqttoelits, the keeper of the academy, wa& a few years smeo a 
Vfidgae ]t»po<laa 0 ^ and tumbler at a fair. But peace * let these 
mysteacieb dear up, as, please Heaven, before five acts arc over 
they will. Meanwhile Nicholas is happy in giving his lessons 
to the lovely Mcess Annabel I.essons, indeed 1 Lessons of 
what? Ala^, alack* when two >oun(r, handsome, ardent, 
tatder-hearted people pore over the same book, we know what 
happens, bt‘ the book what it may. >rcnch or Hebrew, thtie 
Is always one kind of language in the leave s, as those can tell 
who have conned them. 

Meanwhile, m the nb^'cnce of his uslur Monsieur Squeers 
keeps school Hut one of his scholais is in the courtyard, a 
lad beautifully dressed, f it clean .and rosy A gentleman by 
the name of Hruwdu, l»> piofis ion a diover, is with the bov, 
employed at the moment (for he ii it Icisun and fond of music) 
in giving him a lesson on //u chuwntf 

The boy thus reccising U '•oiis is t ilUd facetiously by hi£» 
Thn&XfSX Pri}\ptrtu\, and wh> > )k(au«‘L he is so txctssivcly fat 
and healthy, and well clothed, thit hts mere appearance in the 
courtyard is supposed to cnticc paicnts and guaidians to place 
thmr children in a seminary where tin scholars were in such 
admirable condition 

And here I cannot help observing in the first place, that 
^queers exhibiting in this manner a sample bo>, and pretending 
that the whole stock wi re like him (w hereas they are a miserable, 
half-starved set), must hast lieen an abominable old scoundrel , 
and, secondly (though the observation applns to tlie French 
nation merely, and may Ix^ considend more as political than 
general), that by way of a fat specimen, never was one more 
unsatisfactory than this buch i poor shrivelled cre aturc 1 never 
«aw , It IS like a French fat pig, as lanky as a grc> hound * Both 
animals give one a thorough contempt for the nation 

John Browdic gives his lts*-on to Piospectus, who informs 
him of some of the circumstances narrited above , and having 
concluded the lesson, honest John pioduccs a piece of pudding 
figr his pupil. Ah, 1 jw Prospectus devours it » for though the 
Oii^ well-fed boy in the school, he is, we regret to say, a gw* 
maodiscr by disposition. 

While Ptaspeetus tats, anothei of Mr SqueersS scholars it 
lookifig unnotioed on, another boy, a thousand times more 
Uteiable. See yon poor sbivenng child, trembling over bb 
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bode in a tniseitLble hutch al the comer of the bodhL Hejblii 
ragj(» he is not allowed to live with the other boys ; at pta^f thef> 
constantly buffet him, at lesson4ime their blundets are t^ted 
upon his poor shoulders. 

Who is this unhappy boy? Ten years since a man by fte 
name of Beclicr brought him to the Paradis des Enfans ; ahd 
paying in advance five years of his pensioh, left him under^tbe 
charge of Monsieur Squeers. No family ever visited the child ; 
and when at the five years' end the insHtuteur applied at the 
address given him by Bccher for the further payment of his 
pupil's expenses. Monsieur Squeers found that Becher had 
grossly deceived him. that no such persons existed, and that no 
money was consequently forthcoming, hence the misfortunes 
which afterwards* liefell the hapless orphan. None cared for 
him— none knew him. 'tis possible that even the name he went 
by was fictitious. I'hat name was Smlke, pronounced Smeek; 

Poor Smeek ! he had, however, found one friend, — the kind^* , 
hearted sous-maiire Necklbee— who gave him half of his own 
daily pittance of bread and pudding, encouraged him to' apply 
to his books, and defended him as much as possible fmiU the 
assaults of the schoolboys and Monsieur Squeers. 

John Browdie had just done giving his lesson of clarionet to 
Prospectus, when Neeklbee arrived at the school. There was 
a difference between John and Nicholas ; for the former, seeing 
the young usher's frequent visits at Clarendon Castle, foolishly 
thought he was enamoured of Mcess Jenny, the fermier’s 
daughter, on whom John too had fixed an eye of affection. 
Silly John ! Nicholas's heart w«*i5 fixed (hopelessly ns the young 
mark thought) upon higher objects. However, the very instant 
that Nickleby entered the courtyard of the school, John took 
up his stick*and set off for London, whither he was lx>und. with . 
a drove of oxen. 

Nickleby had not arrived a whit too soon to protect bi^ - poor* ' 
friend, Smeek ; all the boys were calletl into the courtyanl'^ , 
Monsieur Squairs, and made to say their lessons ; when it came'!!! 
to poor Smeek’s turn, the timid lad trembled, liesitated^' and: 
could not do his spelling. - ' - J • ' 

Inflamed with fury, old Squarrs rushed forward, and wMlii ; > 
have assommed liis pupil, but human nature could be^ ' 
tj^ny no longer. Nickleby, stepping forward, defend^ 
prostrate child ; and when Squeers raised his 



1 d«uxi tn>is» et l-^Monsiw Nicholas ^ 
'^!|i9dd c(^P$ de poing, and scot him bicnt6t 

g^lliBg&terre.. 

Ym may be sine that there was now a pretty hallooing among 
,ihei>oys ; all jumped, kicked, thumped, bumped, and scratched 
ihcir unhappy master (and serve him right, too 1). and when they 
bod finished their fun, vlan ! flung open the gates of the Infants' 
Bimdise and run awjay home. 

' Neeklbee, seeing what he had done, had nothing left but ^to 
nm away too : he penned a hasty line to his lovely pupil, Miss 
Annabel, to explain that though his departure was sudden his 
honour was safe, and seizing his stick quitted the school. 

There was but one pupil left in it. and he. poor soul, knew 
not whither to go. But when he saw Nicholas, his sole friend, 
departing, ha mustered courage, and then made a step forward — 
and then wondered if he dared—and then, when Nicholas was 
at a little distance from him, ran. ran. as if bis life (as indeed it 
cl(id) depended upon it. 

This is the picture of Neeklbee and poor Smcck.* They are 
both dressed in the English fashion, and you must fancy the 
curtain falling amidst thunders of applause. [End of Aei /. 

^'Ah, ah. ah 1 ouf, pouf.” — ** Dieu, qu'il fait chaudl”— 
“Orgeat, limonade, bitre!” — “ I^’Entracte, journal de tous les 
spectacles 1 La Marseillai-ai-aisic ! ”— with such cries 
from pit and boxes the public wiles away the weary ten minutes 
between the acts. The three bonnes in the front boxes, who had 
been escorted by a gentleman in a red cap. and jacket, and 
earrings, begin sucking oranges with great comfort, while their 
, friend amuses himself with a piece of barley -sugar. The petite- 
mattrbsse in the private box smoothes her bandeaux of hair and 
, ber little trim, while cuffs, and looks at her chijfbns. The friend 
of the tight black velvet spencer, meanwhile, pulls his yellow 
, k|d gloves tighter on his hands, and looks superciliously round 
Chouse with his double-glass. Fourteen people, all smelling 
- of smoke, all ^carded, and all four feet high, pass over yw 
; ^.body to their separate stalls. The prompter gives his thumps. 

, . whaidt'-TWhack^whack ! the music begins again, the curtain 
“J^W?*>'*Wd,.lo! we have — 

^ — ■ - ,,, 

? V- r Ailing to a sketch, the first of two sketches by the Duthor, wbkiK 
. « iaomi|^|MUU^ duspaper on its ori^nal appearance in Eraser* $ Afafiudne, 
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Act II. 

The tavern of Lcs Arracs du Roi appears to be one of tbe 
most frequented m the city of London. It must be itt tbe 
Yorkshire road, that is clear , for the first person whom we see 
there is John HroNvdic ; to \ihom presently comes Prospectus^ 
then Neeklbce, then poor Smeek, each running away individtuiUy 
from the Paradis des Knfans. 

It IS likewise at this tavern that the great banker Ralph docs 
hrs business, and lets ) ou into a number of his secrets. Hither, 
too, oomcb Milur ( Urendon,— a handsome peer, forsooth, but a 
sad reprobate 1 fear Soiiow has driven him to these wretched 
courses * ten years since he lost a son, a lovely child of six years 
of age ; and, haidemd by the loss he has tiken to gambling, to 
the use of the ?///« i/r It tme which take the reason prisoner, 
and to other excitements still more criminal. He has cast his 
ejes upon the lovely Kite Nuklcby (he, the father of Miss 
Annabel '), and asks the banker to sup with him, to lend him 
ten thousand pounds, and to bimg his mec&with him. With 
everyone of ihcse requests Uk capitalist promises to comply: 
the money he pioduus foithwiih, the lady he goes to fetch. 
Ah, niiloi ' bow \it bi ssaic, >our ht alth is liad, your properly is 
ruined, — death and in ohenev stare \ou in the face, — but what 
cares LorCliiendoiP lie is dispcrite he orders a splendid 
repast in a privau* .qnrtnKnt and while they are getting it 
ready, he and the )oarii, luids of hi^ acquaintance sit doivn and 
crack a bottle in tlie coliec-room \ gallant set of gentlemen 
truly, all in short coats with capes to them, m tights and Hessian 
boots, such as our iiobilit> are m the custom of wearing. 

‘ I bet you cinq cent guinCcs, Lor Ik'ef, ’ says Milor Clarendon 
(whom the wine has begun to excite), ** that I will have the lovely 
Kate Nicklbcc at supper with us to-night.” 

Done • ' sa>s Lor Beef But why starts yon stranger who 
has just come into the hotel ? WTiy, forsooth ? because he is 
Nicholas Nickleby, Kate's brother ; and a pretty noise be makes 
when he hears of his ||||Mtship’s pioject I 

" You have Mec^ss Neeklbec at your table, sir? 7ou are a liarr 

All the lords start up. 

"Who is this very strange person?” says Milor Claiendou^ 
^ cool as a cucumber. 

" Dog < give roe your name I *' shouts NicholaSii 
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! }ia 1 ha 1 fiay$ my l4»^ scornfully, 

** John;** says KiCklel:^, seizing hold of a waSterj * ' tell me that 
Idte name.'* •* 

^ jf^n the waiter looks frightened, and hums and haws, when, 
at the moment, who should walk in but Mr. Ralph the banker, 
and his niece, 

' Ralph, “ Nicholas I— confusion I ” 

„Katc. " My brother I ** 

Nicholas, “Avaunt, woman ! Tell me, sirrah, by what right 
you bring my sister into such company, and who is the villain 
to whom you have presented her? '* 

Ralph, ** Lord Clarendon,'* 

'Nicholas, ‘ * The father of Meess Annabel ? Gracious heaven ! ” 

What followed now need not be explained. The young lords 
and the banker retire abashed to their supper, while Meess Kate, 
and Srafke, who has just arrived, fall into the arms of Nicholas. 

Such, ladies and Kenilinnen, is the second act, rather feeble 
in interest, and not al together probable in action. That five 
people running away from Yorkshire should all conic tp the 
same inn in London, arriving within five minutes of each other,* 
—that Mr. Ralph, the great banker, should make the liotel his 
place of business, and openly confess in the coffee-room to his 
«x-agent Becher that he had causjd Bcchcr to make away with 
or murder the son of Lord Clarendon,— finally, that l.rord 
Clarendon himself, with an elegant town mansion, should re- 
ceive his distinguished guests in a tavern, of not the first respect- 
ability, — all these points may, perhaps, strike the critic from 
their extreme improbability. But, ble»ss your soul ! if these are 
improbabilities, what will you say to the revelations of the 

Thiru Act. 

That scoundrel Sqiiarrs before he kept the school waa, as ivc 
have seen, a tumbler and saltimbanquc, and, as such, member 
of the great fraternity of cadgers, 1>eggar.s, gueux, thieves, that 
, Tiave their club in London. It is held in immense Gothic vaults 
gander ground : her.; the beggars concert their plans, divide their 
spoil, and hold their orgies. 

In morning to London, Monsieur Sejuarrs instantly resumes 
s^uaintance with his old comrades, who appoint Mm, fay 
, the a^^pQwerfitl interest of a peculiar person t head of the com« 
' numity of cadgers. 
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lliat person !s no other than the banker Ralph, who, in 
secret, directs this godless crew, visits their haunts, and receives 
from them a boundless obedience* A villain himselC he has 
need of the aid of villainy. He pants for vengeance against his 
nephew, he has determined that his niece shall fall a prey to 
Milor Clarendon,-— nay more, he has a dark suspicion that Smike 
— the orphan l)oy— the homeless fugitive from Yorkshire — ^js no 
other than the child who ten years ago — but, hush ! * 

Where is his rebellious nephew and those whom he protect^? 
The quick vigilance of Ralph soon discovered them *, Nicholas, 

■ having taken the name of I'-dwarcl Browne, was acting at a theatre 
in the neighbourhood of the Thames. Haste, Squarrs, take a 
couple of trusty beggars with you, and liie thee to Wapping; 
seise young Smike and c.\rry him to Cadger’s Cavern, — haste, 
then 1 The mind shudeU^rs to consider what is to happen. 

In Nicholas’s room at the theatre we find his little family 
assembled, and with them honest John Browdie, who has for- 
gotten his part on learning that Nicholas was attached, not to 
^ the fermiire, but to the mistress ; to them conics— gracious 
heavens! — Moess Ann.diel. “Fly," says she, ••fly! I have 
overheard a plot concocted between my father and your uncle ; 
the sheriff is to seize you for the ab(liiction of Smeek and the 
assault upon Squarrs," S:c. &c. 

In short, it is quite imposMlile to describe this act, so much 
i.s there done in it. Lord C'larendon learns that he has pledged 
his life-interest in his estates to Ralph. 

His lordship dirs, and Ralph seizes a paper, which proves 
beyond a doubt that young Smike is no other than Clarendon’s 
long-lost son. 

L infame Squarrs with liis satellites carry off the boy ; Browdie 
pitches Squarrs into the river; the .sheriff canies NIckleby to 
prison ; and Vick triumphs in the person of the odious Ralph. 
But Vice docs not always triumph ; wait awhile and you will see. 
For in the 

Fourth Act 

John Browdie, determined to rescue his two young friends, foUowa 
Ralph like his .shadow ; he dogs him to a rcndez\’ous of thW 
beggars, and overhears all his conversation with Squarrs. Tbtf 
boy IS in the Cadger's Cavern, hidden a thousand feet bdjow iImi 
I' hames ; there is to be a grand jollification among the logufif 
that night— a dance and a feast. ‘ says John Browdie, ♦* twT//. 
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ir And, woiukrAiI to say. who sliould pass but bis old 

fnend X^iospectus, to whom be gave lessons on the clanonet. 

l^rospectus IS a cadger liow. and is to play his clarionet that 
mght at Cadger's Hall. Browdie will join him.— »he is dreiiied 
up hke a blind beggar, and strange sights, heaven knows, meet 
his eyes in Cadger s Hall 

Here they come trooping in by scores.— the halt and the lame, 
black sweepers, one kgged fiddlers, the climbtr mots, the fly- 
sflkers, the kedgorec coves,— m a word, the rogues of London, 
to their Gothic hall, a thousand miles below the level of the 
sea. Squarrs is tlicir nominal held but their real leader is the 
tan man yonder in the black m isk he u horn nobody knows but 
Browdie. who has found him out at once — tis Ralph 1 

‘ ‘ Bring out the prison*, r s i) s the Ijhck mask , he 1ms tried 
to escape— he h is broken hi-, oaths to the e idgcrs, let him meet 
his punishment ' 

And without a word mor* what do these cadgers do? 7 hc> 
take poor Snuke and bmy htm alive down he goes into the 
vault, a stone is rolled over him, the cadgers go away.— so much 
forSmike. 

But In the meantime ister Browdie h is not been idle He 
lias picked the pock* t of one of he cadgers of a portfolio con 
taming papers that prove Smikc to be I ord C 1 irendon beyond 
a doubt . he lags b* hind until all the cadgers are gone, and with 
the help of Nicholas (who, by the bv has found his way some 
how mto the place ), he pushes aw ly the stone, and brings the 
fainting boy to the world 

These things arc improbable you certainly m ly say, but are 
they impossible? If they are possible then they rniy come to 
pass , if they may come to pass then thiy may be supposed to 
come to pass and why should they not come to pass** 7 hat 
iS my argument let us pass on to the 


^ I II Tii Ary 

V Aha! Master Ralph you think you will have it all you own 
you? The lands of Cl^ndon aiv jouns, provideol 
v6S|||||lo male heir, and >ou have done for him 7 be peerage, 
to beS^ (by the laws of England), is to pass to the husband of 
Meess Annabella. Will she marry Ralph or n6t? Yes then 
wen and good ; he is an earl for the future and the father of a 
new race of Clarendon. No then, m order to spdl her &till 
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more, he has provided amongst the beggars a lad who is to 
personate the young mislaid Lord Clarendon, tvho is to ecane 
armed with certain papeis that malce hYs right unquestionabTe* and 
who will be a creaturcof Ralph's, to be used or cast away at will. 

Rnlph pops the qucstu»n ; the lady repels him with sQQm* 
•'Quit the house, Meess,” says he , "u is not yours, but mine. 
Give up that vam title which you have adopted sinco your 
papa'^ death ; you are no countess, — ^your brother lives. Ho ! 
John, Thomas, Samuel > introduce his lordship, the Comte de 
C larcndon “ 

And who slips in "> Wiiy, in a h me! omc new dress, m the 
Lnglish fashion, Snnke, t3 l>c sure- tiie hoy wliom Ralph has 
murdered — the boy w ho had risen from tlic tomb — the boy who 
had miraculously discovered the papers in Cadger's Hall and 
(by some undtihind work thit went on behind the scenes, 
winch I dont pretend to undtrsi'iiid) hid substituted himself 
for the substitute whith that wicked banker had proposed to 
bting forward f A itisli of eitly recollections floods the panting 
heart of the young lx)\ C an it b< ’ Yes— no , sure these hails 
are familiar to him ? That conservatory, has he not played with 
the flowers thcre~-pla>td with his blcsstd mother at Ws side^ ' 
That portrait » Stop ' a— a— a— a— ah • it is— it is my sister 
Anna — Anna — ^bolla I 

lancy the scene as the two >oung creatures rush with a 
scream into c ich othci s arms 1 ancy Jolui Brow die* s hilanty * 
he jumps for joy, and throws off his begt;ar s cloak and beard 
Nicholas cl isps his hands, and casts his hne <ycs heavenward. 
Rut, alx>\c ill fancy the despair of that cursed hanker Ralph 
as he sci*s his victim risen from th? giavo, and .ill his hopes 
dished down into it Oh » Heaven, I hy hand is here ! How 
must the Imnkcr then have rq^ented ol his bargain with the late 
Lord Clarendon, and thit he had not had his lordship's life 
insured 1 Perdition • to has*© been out tricked by a boy and a 
country boor I Is theic no hope’ . . • 

Hotxj? Psha • man, Ihy reign of vice is o\cr, -u is th« fifth 
act Already the people arc beginning to leave tne hcusgMjj^ 
never nK»ru again canst thou expect to lift thy he .d 

"Monsieur Ralph," Rrowdie whispers, "after yod^^Utl^ 
doings m Cadger s Hall, had you not best lie thinking of leavkig 
the country ? As Nicholas Nickleb) s uncle, I would fam not BCe 
you, crick 1 You understand ? " (pointing to his jugular). <1 
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** 1 dio.** sftys Ralph fj^locnenily, ** and will be off in two hours.* 
And l^oid Smike tailed honest Browdie by one band, ^;ently 
piwssing Kate'b little Angers with the other, and the sbenl^ and 
the ibotmen, and attendants form a tableau, and the curtain 
begins to fall, and the blushing Annabel whispers to happy 
Ah ! my fnend, I can give up with joy to my brother 
im fiouronne de comtesse* What care I for rank or name with 
you? the name that 1 lo\e above all others is that of Ladv 
Annabel Nickleby.'* [Exeunt omna. 

The musicians have huincd off long Ix^foro tins. In one 
instant the stage lamps go out, and you see fellows starting 
Xbrward to cover the boxes w ith can\ as. Up goes the chandelier 
amongst the gods and goddesses painted on the ceiling. Those 
in the galleries, nican\^lulc, l>tllow out “ S\iNr Eknlst 1 ” he it 
is who acted John Ilroi^die '1 lieu there is a yell of Smcek I 
Smeek 1 Blushing and bowing, Madame Prosper comes for- 
ward; by Heavens' a pretty woman, with tender eyes and a 
fresh, clear voice. Next tin gods tall for Chili.y I ” who acted 
the Villain : but by this time you arc bustling and struggling 
among the crowd in the lobbies, where there is the usual odour 
of garlic and tobacco Men in sabots tome tumbling down 
from the galleries ; a les of * *Au^ uAe, sulo ' / uginie! prends Urn 
parapluu*,** * 'Monsieur, i our me marckes sur pteds,'* are heard 
in the crowd, over which the brazen helmets of tlic Pompier's 
tower arc shining. A cabman m the Boulevard, who opens his 
vehicle eagerly as you pass by, growls dreadful oaths when, 
seated inside, you politely leqiust him to dnvc to the Barn^re 
de I'Etoile. "Ah, ur Anglo ir," savs he, derntme dam Ur 
dUserts — dans les diserh, strand Du u ' avet Its loups; tlr prennent 
Jeur beautyhne thd avec lews tartmes le son , etpuis ilsMicouckent 
dam Us diserts, ma pat ole d'honnrur/ commes des Araber*' 

Xf the above explanation of the plot of the new pKXie of 
Nicholas NickUly has appeared intolerably long to those few 
penons who have perused it, 1 tan only say for their comfort 
r 1 have not ^old one half of the ical plot of the piece in 
nay, very liktly base jiassed over all the moat 
mtemUng part of it. There, for instance, was the assasslna- 
tkin of the virtuous villain Becher, the dying scene with my 
lord, the manner in which Nicholas got into the Cadger's Cave* 
and got ont again. Have I breathed a syllable upon any of 
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these points^ No; and never witt to tny dying day. The 
impdrfect account of Nukotas NickUhy given above is «Ki th^, 
the most impatient reader (let him have fair warning) ean. 
expect to hear from his humble servant. it be 
to know that the piece in itself contains a vast number^i^ 
lieauties entirely passed over by the unworthy critic, and e^y , 
to be appreciated by any gentleman who will take the trouble 
to step across the Channel, and thence from his hotel to the 
ambiguously-comic theatre. And let him make baste, too; for, 
who knows what may happen? Human life is proverbially 
short. Theatrical pieces bloom and fade like the flowers of the 
fleld, and very likely long Ix'fore this notice shall appear in print 
(as let us heartily, from mercenary considerations, pray tha^ it 
will), the drama of Ku kolas Nickleby may have disappeared 
altogether from the world's ken. like Carthage, Troy, Swallow 
Street, the Marylobonc bank, liabylon. and other fond magnifl'; 
cences elevated by men, and now forgotten and prostrate. 

As for the worthy Box, it will be seen that his share in the 
piece is {X'rfcctly insigni/icant, and that he has no more con* 
iiectton with the noble geniuses who invented the dramd than a 
peg has with a gold-laced hat that a nobleman may have hung 
on it, or a starting-po.<it on the race-course with some magnificent 
thousand-guinea fiery horses who may choose to nm from it. 
How poor do his writings appeiir after those of the Frenchman 1 
How feeble, mean, and destitute of imagination! //r never 
would have thought of introducing six lords, an ex-kidnapper, 
a great banker, an idiot, a schoolmaster, his usher, a cattle* 
driver, coming for the most part a couple of hundred miles, in 
order to lay open all their secrets in the coffee-room of the 
King's Arms hotel 1 He never could have invented the great 
subterraneous cavern, chnetHre et salle dt bal, as Jules Janin 
calls it 1 Tile credit of all this falls upon the French adapters^ 
of Monsieur Dickens's romance ; and so it will be advisable to * 
let the public know. 

But as the French play- writers are better than Dickens, bein^ . 
incomparably more imaginative and poetic, -so, in progre^i^:^ 
is the French critic, Jules Janin, above named, a million 
superior to the French playwrights, and, after Janin, Dic)ce^ / 
disappears altogether, lie is cut up, disposed of, done 
1^^. has hacked him into small pieces, and while that 
romancer is amusing himself across the Atlantic, and ' 
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|)erbap8f that he is a popular cbaracten bis buslofess has been 
for ov^r and ever in Europei What matters that he is read 
by mHlIons in England and billions in America? that everybody 
who understands English has a comer in his heart for him? 
The i^cat point is. wAat does Jules Janin think f and that we 
sb^ hear presently ; for though I profess the greatest admira- 
tihn for Mr. Dickens, yet there can be no reason why one should 
deny oneself the little pleasure of acquainting him that somt 
, ill-disposed persons in the world are inclined to abuse him. 
Without this privilege what Ls friendship good for ? 

Whois'Janin? He is the critic of France. J. J.. in fact,— 
the man who writes a weekly feuilkton in the Journal des D^aU 
with such indisputable brilliancy and wit. and such a happy 
mixture of effrontery, and honesty, and poetry, and impudence, 
and falsehood, and impertinence, and good feeling, that one can't 
fait to be charmed with the compound, and to look rather eagerly 
for the Monday's paper ; — ^Jules Janin is the man. who, not 
knowing a single word of the English language, as be actually 
prpfesscs in the preface, has helped to translate the Sentimental 
Journey, He is the man who, when he was married (in a week 
when news were slack no doubt), actually criticised his own 
marriage ceremony, letting all the public see the proof-sheets of 
his bridal, os was the custom among certain ancient kings, I 
believe. In fact, a more modest, noncst, unassuming, blushing^ 
tFUth-telling. gentlemanlike J. J. it is impossible to conceive. 

W^ell, he has fallen foul of Monsieur l>ickens, this fat P'rench 
moralist ; he says Dickens is immodest, and Jules cannot abide 
immodesty : and a great and conclusive proof this is upon a 
question which the two nations have been in the habit of 
arguing, namely, which of the two is the purer in morals ? and 
may be argued clear thus : — 

X, "We in England arc accustomed to think Dickens modest, 
and allow our children to peruse his works. 

2* In France the man who wrote the history of The Dead 
Donkey and the Guillotined Woman,* and afterwards his owa 
epithalamiam in the newspaper, is revolted by Dickens. 

, . .gi 'Therefore Dickens must be immodest, and grossly .immodesty 
oCheririse a person so, confessedly excellent as J. J, would never 
haiw dimvered the crime. 

P Some day the writer meditates a great and splendid review of J- J/e 
Worit* 
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4 . And therefore it is prcuy clear that the French 
of ,a much liigher order than our own. v^ich remark will apply > 
to persons and books, and all the relations of private and piablic 
Hfe. 

Let us now see bow our fnt Jules attacks Dickenis. His*, 
remarks on him begin in the following jocular way 

“ ThiSAtre jje l’Amrigu-Comiquk, 

** Nicholas Nickleby, M^lodrame, en Six Actes. 

*•* A genoux devanl celui-la qui s'appelle Charles Dickens t & 
genoux 1 II a accompli i lui scul ce que n’ont pu fairc & eux 
deiut lord llyron ct Walter Scott I Joignez-y, si vous voulez. 
Pope ct Milton ct tout ce qut* la litu3raturc Anglaisc a produit 
de plus solennci ct de ]?lus chamiant. Charles Dickens ! mals il 
n'est question quo clc lui en Angletorre. 11 en cst la gloire. et 
la joie. et Torgueil 1 Savcz-voiis combicn dachetcurs poss^de ce 
Dickens ; j'ai dit iVachcteurst de gens qui tirent leur argent da 
leur bourse pour que cet argent passe dc leur main dans la main 
du Ubraire ?~* I )ix millc acheteurs. Dix mille? que disons*. 
nous, dix millc t vingt iniile i — Vingt millc? Quoi ! vingt mttle 
acheteurs? — Fi done, vingt mille ! quarante millc acheteurs, — Et 
quoi I il a trouvd quarante mille acheteurs, vous voas moquez de 
nous sans doutc ? — Oui, mon brave homme, on se moque de vous, 
car ce n’est pas vingt mille ct quarante mille cl soixaute mille 
^acheteurs qu’a rencontr<5s ce. Charles Dickens, e’est cent mille 
aclicteurs. Cent mille, pas un de moins. 'Cent mille c$claves.> 
cent millc Iributaircs, cent millc! Kt nos grands ^crivalns 
moderncs s'estiment bicn heureux ct bien fiers quand leur livtc 
le plus vantd parvient, au bout dc six riiois de c^ldbrit^, d son 
huiti^me cent 1 ” 

There is raillery for you! there is a knowledge of English ' 
literature, of "Pope ct Milton, si solennci et si charmantl” ‘ 
Milton, above all ; his little com^die Samson VAgmisU is one of 
fhe gayest and most graceful trifles that ever was acted on the 
stage. And to think that Dickens has sold more copies of his 
work than the'abovc two eminent homrocs^dc-lettres. and Scott: • 
and Byron into the bargain I It is a fact, and J. J. voucheS forV' 
it. To be sure, J. J. knows no more of English literature t^a I 
do of hieroglyphics,— to be sure, he has not one word of EngMu 
^ j^'importe : he has had the advantage of examining the bloaia . < 
of Mr. Dickens's publishers, and has discovered that th^ 
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of **mff*miile j^as an de mdins^** Jan^ will not 

aEowof one ]ess» Can you answer numbers?' And there are 
our grands dcrivains modernes, who are happy if they sell eight 
hundred in six months. Byron and Scott doubtless, ' * le solennel 
Pope, et le charroant Milton,** as well as other geniuses not 
belonging to the three kingdoms. If a man is an arithmetician 
as well as a critic, and he join together figures of speech and 
Arabic numerals, there is no knowing what he may not prove. 

Or/* continues J. J. : — 

^Or, parmi les chefs-d'ceuvre de sa fa^on que d<?vore I’Angle- 
terrCi ce Charles Dickens a produit un gros niOIodranic cn deux 
gros volumes, intitule Nicolas Nickleby, Cc livre a traduit 
chcE nous par un homme de 1x::iucoup d'esprit, qui n'esl ]}as fait 
pour ce trisle m(5iier-l«\. Si vous saviez cc c|ue peut C^re un 
pardl chef-d’oeuvTc, cene.s vous prendricz en pitiC les susdits 
cent mille souscriptcurs dc Charles l^ickens. Kigurez-vous done- 
un amas d‘inventions pu^Tiles, oil Thoirible ct le niais sc donnent 
la main, dans une ronde infcrnalc ; ici passeni cix riant de bonnes 
gens si bons qu’ils cn sont tout>iL-fait l)^te5 ; plus loin bondissent 
et blaspb6mcnt toutes sortes dc bandits, dc fripons, do volcurs 
et de mis<!rables si affreux (]ii*on lie .salt pas comment pourmit 
vivre, seulcment vingt-quatre hcurcs, une soci<^t(5 ainsi conipo^tfe. 
C'est le plus naus^bond melange «'u’on puisse imagincr de lait 
chaud et de bicre tournee, d’a*ufs frais ct de bociif sal6, de 
haiUons et d’habils brodds, d'6cus d’or ct dc gros sous, dc roses 
ct de pisscnlits. On sc bat, on s’embrasse, on s’injurie, on 
s'cnivre, on meurt dc faini, I-es fillcs dc la rue ct les lords de 
la Chanibre haute, les porte-faix et les poMes, les <?coliprs et les 
voleuzs, se promenent, bras dessus bras dcssous, au milieu dc ce 
tohubohu insupportable. Aimez-vous la fuindc de tabac, I'odcur 
de l^iiul, le gofit du pore frais, rbarmonie que fait un plat d'dtain 
frappd ^centre une casserole de cuivre non dtamd? Lisez-moi 
Uonsciencieusement ce livre dc Charles Dickens. Quclles plaics ( 
quelles pustules I ct que de saintes vertus I Ce Dickens a rduni 
en bloc tont^ les descriptions de Guzman d'Alfarache ct tous 
les ifeves de Grandi''$on. Oh ! qu etes-vous dovenu.s, vous les 
Jectrices tant soit peu prudes des romans de Walter Scott? 
09} 1 ^*isirt-on fait de vous, les lectriccs animdes 6a Don Juan. 
.et de £araf O vous, les chastes enthousiastes de la Clarisse 
finrkwt, voilee-vous la face de hontc 1 A cent mille exemplaires 
le Omrl^. Dickens I " 
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To what a pitch of diwtrg&ndag^ must the EngUsb ladiesliavir 
anived, when a ii^llow who can chronicle his own mamage^ «n4.' 
write The Dead Donkey and the GuilhHned Wotnant’-y^hest. 
even a man like that« whom nobody can accuse of bifbtg 
squeamish, is obliged to turn away with disgust at tbdr mon- 
strous immodesty I - « \ 

J. J. is not difficult ; a little harmless gallantry and tdilitig^^ 
with the seventh cornmandiiicnt do<Js not offend him. — ^far from, 
it. Because there are no love* intrigues in Walter Scott, Jules 
says that Scott^s readers are tar// soit peu frudes / . Tliere ou/ght 
to be, in fact, in life and in novels, a Jittlc, pleasant, gentleman*^ 
like, anti-seventh-coniinandnicnt excitement. Read The Dead 
Donkey and the Guillotined Woman^ and you will sefe how the 
thing may be agreeably and genteelly done. See what he say^ 
of eSat'issa , — it is chai/e; of Don Juan , — it is not indecent, it 
is not immoral, it is only animiIe! Animdc! O ciel 1 what a 
word ! Could any but a l‘'renchnian have had the grace to hit 
on it? “Animation'' our Jules can pardon; prudery he can 
excu.se. in his good-humoured contemptuous way ; but Dickens 
—this Dickens,— O fie ! And, perhaps, there never was a more 
succinct, compl('to, elegant, just, and satisfactory account given ' 
of a book than that by our friend Jules of I^ichotas Nukkhy, 

“ It is the most disgusting mixture imaginable of warm milk and 
sour Ixier, of fresh eggs and salt beef, of rags and laced clothcSr 
of gold crowns and coppers, of rose and dandelions." 

There i.s a receipt for you 1 or take another, which is quite as* 
pleasant : — 

II. 


•' The fumes of tobacco, the odour of garlic, the taste of fresh 
pork, the harmony made by striking a pewter plate against an 
untinned copper saucepan. Read me conscientiously this book, 
of Charles Dickens ; what sores I what pustules ! " &c. 

Try either mixture (and both are curious),— for fresh pork US' 
an ingredient in one, salt beef in another ; tobacco and garlic in 
receipt No. 2 agreeably take the places of warm milk and sous 
beer in formula No. x ; and whereas, in the second prescription^ 
a pewter plate and untinned copper .saucepan (what a derilisll 
satire in that epithet untinned!), a gold crown and a fewba^ 
pence, answer in the first. Take cither mixture, and the result ^ 
a Dickens. Hang thyself, thou unhappy writer of Pickmkk ^ 
or, blushing at this exposition of thy faults, turn red nUUI^', 
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‘alt^ether, and butld a wigwam fn a wildemess, and live with 
*p0S6txms up g;iim-trees. Fresh pork and warm milk ; soar beer 
4iAd s^t Faugh ! how couid yoa serve us so atrociously? 

' And this is one of the ** cbel^-d*Geuvre de sa fa^on que ddvoie 
i'Ai^leteiTe.'* The beastly country! How Jules lashes the 
. Islandenr with the sting of that epigram — de leur 
Jxfmt 

Look you. J. J.. it is time that such impertinence should cease. 
"Will somebody— out of three thousand literary men in France, 
there are about three who have a smattering of the English — 
will some one of the three explain to J. J. the enormous folly 
and falsehood of all that the fellow has been saying about 
Pickens and English literature generally ? We have in England 
literary rhefs-^d'cFuvrc de noire fa^on^ and are by no means 
ashamed to devour the same. * * charmant Milton " was not, 
perhaps, very skilled for making epigrams and chnnsons-&>boire. 
but, after all, was a person of merit, and of lus works have hcein 
sold considerably more than eight hundred copies. ' ' Le solennel 
Pope” was a writer not undeserving of praise. There must 
have been something worthy in Shakspeare,— for his name has 
penetrated even to France, where he is not unfrequently called 
** le Sublime Williams." W^aller Scott, though a prude, as you 
say, and not having the agreeable laisscr-aller of the author of 
the Dead Donkey, &c., could still turn off a romance pretty 
creditably. He and "le Sublime Williams" between them 
have turned your FYench literature topsy-turvy ; and many a 
live donkey of your crew is trying to imitate their paces and 
their roars, and to lord it like those dead lions. Thc.se men 
made chefs-d'oeuvre de noire fa^on, and vie arc by no means 
ashamed to acknowledge them. 

But what right have you, O blundering ignoramus ! to pretend 
to Judge them and their works,— you, who might as well attempt 
to gjivc a Series of lectures upon the literature of the Hottentots, 
and ate as ignorant of English as the author of the Random 
Recollections f Learn modesty, Jules; listen to good advice; 
apd when you say to other persons, lisez moi ce livre cmscien'- 
deusemesti, at least do the same thing, O critic I before you 
attempt to Judge and arbitrate. 

And I atd ready to take an ^Sida.yit in the matter of this 
. Mtldsm of Nicholas Nickkby, that the translator of Sterne, 
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who does not know English, hns not read Boz in the or4Eiiml>~> 
, has not even read him in the translation, and slandeis.him out 
of pure invention. Take these concluding opinions J. as 
a proof oi the fact " 

*' Dc cc roman de Nicolas Nickleby a dtd tird Ic mtiodmhie 
qui va suivre. Comrnencez d'abord par entasser les souterrains 
sur les teSnfebres, le vice sur le sang, le mensonge sur Vinjure, 
Paduliire sur i'incesie, battez-moi tout ce mdlangCi el vous verres 
cc que vous ailcz voir. 

"Dans un coint6 Anglais, dans une dcole, ou plutdt.daas 
- une horrible prison habitue par le froid ct la faim, un nomind 
Squeers cntralne, sous pr^texte de les Clever dans la belle 
discipline, tons les enfans qu'on lui conhe. Ce misdrablc 
Squeers spCcule tout siniplemcnt sur la faim, sur la soif, sur les 
habits de cos pauvros petits. On n‘entend> que le bruit des 
verges, les sotipirs des battus, les cris des battans, les blnsphtees 
du mattre. C’est affreux A lire et A voir. Surtout ce qui fait 
peiir (je parle cUi livre (;n question), c’est la misCre d'un pauvre 
petit nonimC Sniikc, dont cet iififrcux Squeers cst le bourrCau. 
<^uand parut Ic livre de Charles Dickens, on raconte que plu? 
d’un mattre de pension dc I'Angleterre sc rdcria contre la 
calomnic. Mais, juste ciel ! si la cent millidine partie d’une 
pareille honte dtait possible ; s’il dlait vr^i qu’un seul marebahd 
de chair huniaine ainsi b&ti jidt cxister de Tature cdtd du ddtroit 
ce scrait le d<5shonncur d’une nation tout enti6re. Et si en clfet 
In chose cst impossible, que venez-vous done nous cohter, que 
le roman, tout comme la comddie, est la peinture des moeurs? 

"Orce {Hitit malhcureux couvert dc haillons et de plaies, le 
jouet de M. Squeers, c’est tout simplement le fils unique de 
Lord Clarendon, un des plus grands seigneurs de I'Angleterre. 
VoilA jubtement ce que je disais tout k Theure. Dans ces 
romans qui sont le rebut d’une imagination en d^Iire, il n’y a 
pas de milieu. Ou bicn vous ^tes le dernier des mendi^ 
charges d’lme besacc vide, ou bien, salut k vousl vous 6tes 
due et pair du royaume et chevalier de la Jarreti^l Ou 
le mantcau royal ou le haillon. Quelquefois, pour wler, la . 
these, on vous met par dessus vos haillons le maateou dp 
pourpre. — Votre t^te est plcine de vermine, k la bonne hettre! 
mais laissez fairc Ic romancier, il poscra tout A I’heiiTO 'sur vos 
immondcs cheveux, la conronne ducale. Ainsi prooMent ,M. 
Dickens et le Capitaine Marryat et tous les autres.” ' ' ^ 
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Ifece we have a tbi|^ receipt for the confection of Nicholas 
--darkness and caverns^ vice and blood, incest and 
adtdteiy, **iatiex^moi tout fe/' and the thing is done. Con- 
sidering that Mr. Dickens has not said a word about darkness, 
about caverns, about blood (further than a little harmless clnrqt 
drawn from Squeers's nose), about the two other crimes men- 
tioned by J, J.,— is it not de luxe to put them into the Nickleby- 
receipt? Having read the romances of his own country, and 
no , others. J. J. thought he was safe, no doubt, in introducing 
the last-named ingredients ; but in England the people is still 
tant 5<nt feu prudes, and wilt have hone such faro. In what a 
loxuiy of filth, too, does this delicate critic indulge ! votre tite 
est pleinc dc vermine (a flattering supposition for the French 
reader, by the way, and remarkable for its polite propriety). 
Your head is in this condition ; but never nnnd ; let the romancer 
do his work, and he will presently place upon your filthy hair 
(kind again) the ducal coronet. This is the way with Monsieur 
Dickens, Captain Marry at, and the others. 

’With whom, in Heaven's name? What has poor Dickens ever 
had to do with ducal crowns, or with the other ornaments of the 
kind which Monsieur Jules distributes to his friends? Tell lies 
about men, friend Jules, if you will, but not such lies. See, for 
the future, that they have a greater likdihood about them ; and 
try, at least when you are talking of propriety atid decency of 
behaviour, to have your words somewhat more cleanly, and your 
own manners as little offensive as possible. 

And with regard to the chiiracter of Squeers, the impossibility , 
of it, and the consequent folly of placing such a portrait in a work 
that pretends to be a painting of manners, that, too, is a false- 
hood like the rest. Such a disgrace to human nature not only 
existed, but existed in J. J.’s country of France. Who docs not 
remember the history of the Ftoulogne schoolmaster, a year since, 
whom the newspapers called the “ French Squeers ; ” and about 
the same time, in the neighbourhood of Piiris, there was a case 
Still more atrocious, of a man and his wife who fanned some 
score of childrcr subjected them to ill-treatment' so horrible 
that only J. J, himself, in his nastiest fit of indignation, could 
describe it ; and ended by murdering one or two, and starving 
aJL ITieswhole story was in the Dlbats, J. J/s own newspaper, 
where the accomplished critic may read it. 
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S INCE the appearance of this work, within the last two 
months, it has raised amoni; the critics and the reading 
public a strange storm of applause and discontent To hear 
one party you would fancy tlic author was but a dull mad- 
man. indulging in wild vagaries of language and dispensing 
with common sense and reason, while, according to another, 
his opinions are little short of inspiration, and his eloquence 
unbounded as his genius. We confess, that in reading the first 
few pages, we were not a little inclined to adopt the former 
opinion, and yet, after perusing the whole of this extraordinary 
work, we can allow, almost to their fullest extent, the high 
qualities wiih*which Mr. ('arlylc’s idolaters endow him. 

But never did a book sin so grievoii'ily from outward appear- 
ance, or a man’s style so mar his subject and dim his genius. 
It is stiff, short, and nigged, it alnmnds with Germanisms and 
Latinisms, strange epithets, and choking double words, astonish- 
ing to the admirers of simple Addisonian English, to those who 
love history as it gracefully runs in Hume, or struts pompously 
in (libbon — no such style is Mr. Carlyle’s, A man, at the first 
onset, must take breath at the end of a sentence, or, worse still, 
go to sleep in the midst of it. Hut these hardships become 
lighter as the traveller grows accustomed to the road, and be 
speedily learns to admire and sympathise ; just a« he would 
admire a Gothic cathedral in spite of the quaint carvings and 
hideous images on door and buttress. 

There are, however, a happy few of Mr. Carlyle’s critics and 
readers to whom these very obscurities and mysticisms Of style 
are welcome and almost intelligible ; the initiated in metaphysics, 

* Ttu French Fn’oln/ion : A ilhtory. In three volumes. By 
Thomas Carlyle, London : Janies Fraser, xSsy. 
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the sages who have passed the vei! of Kantian philosophy, 
and discovered that the critique of pure reason " is really that 
which it purports to be, and not the critique of pure nonsense, 
as k seems to worldly men ; to these the present book has 
oharms unknown to us, who can merely receive it as a histoiy 
of a stirring time, and a skilful record of men's worldly thoughts 
and doings. Even through these dim spectacles a man may 
tend and profit much from Mr. Carlyle's volume^. 

He is not a party historian like Scott, who could not, in his 
benevolent respect for rank and royalty, see duly the faults of 
•either : he is as impartial as Thiers, but with a far loftier and 
nobler impartiality. 

No man can have read the admirable history of the French 
ex-Minister who has not been struck with this equal justice 
which he bestows on all the parties or heroes of his book. He 
has completely mastered the active part of the history : he has 
no more partiality for court than for regicide— scarcely a move* 
ment of intriguing king or republican which is unknown to 
him or undesenbed. He sees w'ltli ecjual eyes Madame Roland 
'Or Marie Antoinette — bullying Brunswick on the frontier, or 
\ Itfarat at his butcher’s work or in his cellar — he metes to each 
them justice, and no more, finding good even in butcher 
IJiAamt or bullying Brunswick, and n^cording what he finds. 
f What a pity that one gains .such a complete contempt for tlie 
author of all this cleverness 1 Only a rogue could be so impartial , 
for Thiers but views this awful series of circumstances in their 
very meanest and basest light, like a petty, clever statesman as 
he is, watching with wonderful accuracy all the moves of the 
great game, but looking for no more, never drawing a single 
moral from it, or seeking to tell aught beyond it. 

Mr. Carlyle, as wc have said, is as impartial as the illustrious 
Academician and Minister ; but with what different eyes he 
looks upon the men and the doings of this strange lime 1 'lo 
the one the whole story is but a hustling for places — a list of 
battles and intrigues— of kings and governments rising and 
fallipg : to the other, the little actors of this great drama are 
Sitriving but towards a great end and moral. It is better to 
view it lofuly from afar, like our mystic poetic Mr. Carlyle, than 
(too nearly with sharp-sighted and prosaic 'I'liiers. Thiers is the 
po/t^ de cMamdrg *of this history, he is too familiar with its dis- 
lliabtlle and off-scourings : it can never be a hero to him. 

It is difficult to convey to the reader a fair notion of Mr. 
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Carlyte’s powers or his philosophy, (or the reader has not ^own 
familiar with the strange style of this book, and may^JUnigh 
perhaps at the grotesqueness of his teacher : in this some honest 
critics of the present day have preceded him, who have formed 
their awful judgments after scanning half-a-dozen lines, and 
damned poor Mr. Carlyle's because they chanced ^ be ksy. 
Here, at hazard, however, we fall upon tlie story of the Bastille 
capture ; the people arc thundering at the gates, but Delaunay 
will receive no terms, raises his drawbridge and gives fire. Now, 
cries Mr. Carlyle with an uncouth Orson-like shout : — 

'* Bursts forth Insurrection, at sight of its own blood, into 
endless explosion of musketry, distraction, execration and 
overhead, from the Fortress, let one great gun go booming, to 
show what we could do. I'he Bastille is besieged ! 

“On. then, nil Frenchmen that have hearts in their bodies! 
Roar with all your throats, of cartilage and metal, ye Sons of 
Liberty ; stir spasmodically whatsoever of utmost faculty is in 
you, soul, body, or spirit ; for it is the hour ! Smite, thou I^uis 
Tournay, Cartwright of the Marais, old-soldier of the Regiment 
Daiiphin<5 ; smite at that Outer Drawbridge-chain, though the 
fiery hail whistles round thee ! Never, over nave or felloe, did thy 
axe strike such a stroke. Dowm with it, man ; down with it to 
Orcus : let llie whole accursed Edifice sink thither, and Tyranny 
be swallowed up for ever ! Mounted, some say, on the roof of 
the guard-room, Louis Tournay smites, brave Aubin Bonnem6re 
(also an old soldier) seconding him ; the chain yields, breaks ; 
the huge Drawbridge slams down, tliundcring. Glorious : and 
yet, alas, it is still but the outw orks. The eight grim Towers, 
with their Invalides, musketry, their paving stones and cannon- 
moutlis, still soar aloft intact ; — Ditch yawning impassable, 
stone-faced ; the inner Drawbridge with its hac^ towards us : 
tlie Bastille is still to take i " 

Did “Savage Rosa” ever “dash” a more spirited battle 
sketch? The two principal figures of the pieces, placed in 
skilful relief, the raging multitude and sombre fortress admirably 
laid down ! In the midst of this writhing and wrestling, V the 
line too labours (Mr. Carlyle’s line labours perhaps too often)^ 
and the words move slow.” The whole story of the fall t!w ' 
fortress and its defenders is told in a style similarly picturesque > 
’bud real ■ • ' 

“I1ic poor Invalides have sunk under their battlemeuiS, qv' 
rise only with reversed muskets ; they have made a white ikg.of 
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, ; go beating the chamade.x or seeming to beat, for one can 

hear nothing. The very Swiss at the PonculUs look weary of 
firing ; dislicartcsnod in the fire-deluge ; a porthole at the draw- 
bridge » opened, as by one that would .speak. See Huissier 
Maillard, the shifty manl On his plank, swinging over the 
abyss of that stone-Ditch ; plank resting on parapet, balanced by 
weight of Patriots,— he hovers perilous : such a Dove towards 
such an Ark ! Deftly, thou shifty Usher \ one man already fell ; 
and lies smashed, far down there against the masonry 1 Usher 
Maillard falls not : deftly, unerring he walks, with outspread 
palm. The Swiss holds a paper through his porthole ; the shifty 
Usher snatches it, and returns. Terms of surrender : Pardon, 
immunity to all ! Arc they accepted ? ‘ I'oi if officier^ on the 
word of an officer,’ answers half-pay Hulin,— or half-pay Elie, for 
men do not agree on it, ‘they are.' Sinks the drawbridge,-— 
Usher Maillard bolting it when down ; rushes in the living deluge : 
the Bastille is fallen ! VHctmrcf I ai Bastille est pHxcT* 

This is prose run mad— no doubt of it — according to out 
notions of the sober gait and avocations of homely prose ; but is 
there not method in it, and could sober prose have described the 
incident in briefer words, more emphatically, or more sensibly ? 
And this passage, which .succeeds the picture of storm and 
slaughter, opens (grotesque taough it lx;), not in prose, but in 
noble poetry ; the author dcscrilx^s the rest of France during the 
acting of this Paris tragedy — and by this peaceful image admir- 
ably heightens the gloom and storm of bis first description ; — 
•‘O evening sun of July, how, at this hour, thy beams fall 
slant on reapers amid peaceful woody fields; on old women 
spinning in cottages ; on ships fiir out in the silent main ; on 
Balls at the Orangerie of Versailles, where high -rouged Dames 
ate even now dancing with doublr-jackottcd Hussar-Officers, and 
also on this roaring Hell-porch of a H6tel-dc-Villc 1 One forest 
of distracted steel-bristles, in front of an Electoral Committee; 
points itself, in horrid radii, against this and the other accused 
breast. It was the Tiuins warring with Olympus; and they, 
scarcely credit ‘ng it, have ntnquered*' 'rhe reader will smile at 
the double-jackets and rouge, which never would 1x5 allowed 
entrance into a polite modern epic, but, familiar though they 
be, they complete the picture, and give it reality, that gloomy 
rough Rembrandt-kind of reality winch is Mr. Carlyle’s style of 
historic painting. 

, , In this same style Mr. Ciurlyle dashes off the portraits of his 
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'variouf characters as they rise in the course of the hfstory. 
Take, for instance, this grotesque portrait of vapouring Tonneau 
Mirabeau, his life and death ; it follows a solemn, almost awful 
^picture of the demise of his great brother : — 

“ Here, then, the wild Gabriel Honors drops from the tissue 
'Of our History ; not without a tragic farewell. Her is gone : the 
flower of the wild Kiquetti kindred ; which seems as if in him it 
had done its best, mid then expired, or sunk down to the undis* 
tinguished level. Crabbed old Marquis Mirabeau. the FViendof 
Men, sleeps sound. Barrel Miralicaii gone across the Rhine; 
his Regiment of Emigrants will drive nigh desperate. * Barrel 
Mirabeau,' says a biographer of his. ' went indignantly across the 
Rhine, .and drilled Emigrant Regiments. But as he sat one 
^morning in his tent, sour of stomach doul>tle.ss and of heart, 
meditating in Tartarean humour on the turn things took, a 
■certain Captain or Subaltern demanded admittance on business.* 
Such Captain is refused ; he again demands, with refusal ; and 
dhen again, till C\ilone1 Viscount Ikirrcl-Mirabeau, blazing up 
into a mere brandy Uirrcl, clutches his sword and tumbles out 
on this cantiille of an intruder, —alas, on the canaille of an 
intruder’.^ sward's point, who had drawn with swift dexterity ; 
and dies, and the NewspjqH»rs name it apoplexy and alarming 
accident. So die the Mirabcaus." 

Mr. Cailyle givtis this passage to "a biographer,’* but he 
himself must lie the author of this History of a I'ub ; the grim 
humour and .style belong only to him. In a graver strain he 
speaks of Gain id : — 

** New Miratieaus one hears not of : the wild kindled, as we 
said, is gone out with this its greatest. As families and kindreds 
sometimes do ; producing, after long ages of unnoted notability, 
some living quintessence of all they had, to flame forth as a 
man world>noted ; after whom they rest, as if exhausted ; the 
sceptre passing to others. The chosen Last of the Mirabeausis 
gone ; the chosen man of France is gone. It was he who sliook 
*old France from its ba-sis ; and, as if with his single hand, has 
held it toppling there, still unfallen. What things depended 
on that one man 1 He is as a ship suddenly shivered On sunk 
rocks : much swims on the waste waters, far from help.** 

Here is a picture of Me heroine of the Revolution “ RadiaUt 
with enthusiasm ore those dark eyes, is tliat strong Miperva- 
face,,, looking dignity and earnest joy ; joyfullcst she where 
all arc joyful. Reader, mark that queen-like burgher>womait ^ 
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bmtilnl. Ai^azoman«grareful to the eje ; more so to the mind. 
Unconscious of her worth j(as all worth is), of her greatness, of 
her crystal clearness; genuine, the creature of Sincerity and 
Nature in an age of Artificiality, Pollution, and Cant ; there, 
in her still completeness, in her still invincibility, sAc, if thou' 
knew It, is the noblest of all living Frenchwomen, —and will be 
seen, one day," 

The reader, wc think, will not fail to observe the real l)eauty 
which lurks among all these odd words and twisted sentences, 
living, as it were, in spite of the weeds ; but we repeat, that no^ 
mere extracts can do justice to the lx>ok ; it requires time and 
study. A first acquaintance with it is very unprepossessing ; only 
familiarity kno\vs its great merits, and values it accordingly. 

We would gladly extract a complete chapter or episode front 
the work — the flight to Varennes. for instance, the huge coach 
bearing away the sleepy, dawdling, milk-sop royalty of France ; 
fiery Douilld spreading abroad his scouts and Hussars, “his 
electric thunder-chain of military outposts," fis Mr. Carlyle 
calls them with one of his great similes. Paris in tremendous 
commotion, the country up and armed, to prevent the King’s 
egress, the chance of escape glimmering bright until the last 
moment, and only extinguished by bewildered I,ouis himself, 
too pious and too out -of -breath, too hungry and sleepy, to make 
one charge at the head of those gallant dragooqs — one single 
blow to win crown and kingdom and liberty again ! We never 
read this hundred-times told tale with such a breathless interest 
as Mr. Carlyie has managed to instil into it. Tlie whole of the 
sad story is equally touching and vivid, from the mean igno- 
minious return down to the fatal 10th of August, when the 
sections beleaguered the King’s palace, and King Louis, with 
arms, artillery, and 2000 true and gallant men, flung open the 
Tuilerics gates and said '^Marchons! viarchon^t" whither?" 
Not with vivt le Jioi, and roaring guns, and bright bayonets, 
sheer through the rabble who barred the gale, swift through 
the broad Champs Ely.s^s, and the near Ixirrier, — not to con- 
quer or fall like a King and gentleman, but to the reporters* 
box in the Nationa. Assembly, to be cooi>ed and fattencMl untib 
killing time ; to die trussed and tramjuil like a fat caixm. What 
a son for St Louis I What a husband for brave Antoinette ! 

Let us, however, follow Mr. Carlyle to the last volume, and 
passing over the time, when, in Danton's awful image, ** coalizef^ 
Kings made war upon France, and France, as a gage of battle. 
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flung the head of a King at their feet,** quote two of the last ' 
scenes of that awful tragedy, the deaths of bold Danton and 
** sea-grcon *' Robespierre, as Carlyle delights to call him. 

•‘On the night of the 30th of March, Juryman PAris came 
rushing in ; haste looking through his eyes : a clerk of the Saiut 
Committee had told him Danton's warrant was made out, he is 
to be arrested this very night I Entreaties tliere arc and trepida- 
tion, of poor Wife, of PAris and Friends : Danton sat silent for 
a while ; then answered, ‘ //s f/oieraicn/, 'I hey dare not ; ’ and 
would take no measures. Murmuring ‘ They dare not,' he goes 
to sleep as usual. 

“And yet, on the morrow morning, strange rumour spreads 
over Paris city : Danton, Camille, Phdlippcaux, I.»ncroix, have 
been arrested over night ! It is vcnly so : the corridors of the 
Luxembourg were all crowded, iTisoners crowding forth to see 
this giant of the Revolution enter among them. ' Messieurs,’ 
said Danton politely, ‘ 1 hoped soon to have got you all out of 
this : but here 1 am myself ; and one .sees not where it will end. * — 
Rumour may spread over Paris : the Convention clusters itself 
into groups '; wide-eyed, whispering, ' Danton arrested T Who 
then is safe? Legendre, mounting the Tribune, utters, at his 
own peril, a feeble word for Inm ; moving that he lx? heard at 
that Ikir before indictment ; but Robespierre frowns him down : 

‘ Did you hcar,Chabot, or Bazire ? Would you have two weights 
and measures ? ' Legendre cowers low ; I )anton, like the otliers, 
must take his doom. 

“ Danton’s Prison- thoughts w'cre curious 10 have ; but arc not 
given in any quantity : indeed, few such remark.ible men have 
been left so obscure to us os this Tuan of the Revolution. He 
was heard to ejaculate : * lliis time twelvemonth, 1 was moving 
the creation of that same R evolutionary 1 ‘ribunal. I crave pardon 
for it of God and man. They are all Brothers Cain : Briscot 
would have had me guillotined as Rolx^spicrre now will, 1 leave 
the whole business in a frightful yfcXiov {^dclns ipouvantabl^: 
not one of them understands anything of government. Robes- 
pierre will follow me ; I drag down Rol>espicrrc. Oh, it were 
better to be a poor fisherman than to meddle with governing cf 
men.'*— Camille’s young beautiful Wife, who had made him rich 
not in money alone, hovers round the Luxembourg, like a dis- 
embodied spirit, day and night. Camille's stolen letters to her 
stiiT^xist ; stained with the mark of his tears. ' 1 carry my 
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head Hke^ a ^nt-Socrament?* So Saint Just vffa heard to 
mutter : ‘ Perhaps he will carry his like a Saint-Dennis.' ' 

Unhappy Danton, thou stlU unhappier light Camille, once 
light Proeurtur de la Ijanitmet ye also have arrived, then, at the 
Boumg.of Creation, where, like Ulysses Polyilas at the limit and 
utmost Gadcs of his voyage, gazing into* that dim Waste Ix^yond 
Creation, a man docs see lAe Shade of his Mother, pale, ineffec- 
tual ; — and days when his Motlicr numed and wrappi^d him are 
all too sternly contrasted with this day ! Danton, Camille, 
Hdrault, Westermann, and the others, very strangely massed 
up with Bazires, Swindler Chabots, Fahre d’Eglantines, Banker 
Freys, a most motley Batch, * Fourm^e* as such things will lx? 
called, stand ranked at the bar of Tinvillc. h is the 2 d of April, 
X794. Danton has had but three days to lie in prison ; for the 
time presses, 

‘**What is your name? place of alxKic?’ and the like, 
Kouquier asks ; according to formality. ‘ My name is Danton,' 
answers he ; * a name tolerably known in the Revolution : my 
abode will soon be Annihilation {dans k Niant ) ; but I shnll 
live in the Pjuuheon of History.’ A man will endeavour to say 
something forcible, lx; it by nature or not 1 HfTault mentions 
cpigramniatically that he ‘ sat in this Hall, and was detested of 
Parlementecrs.' Camille makes answer, ' My age is that of the 
hen Samculoite J^sus / an ag<5 fatal to Revolutionists,’ O Camille, 
Camille 1 And yet in that Divine Transaction, let us say, tl)t*re 
did lie, among other things, the fatallest Reproof ever uttered 
here below to Worldly Right -honourableness ; * the highest Fact,* 
' so devout Novalis calls it, ‘ in the Rights of Man.* Cainillc’s real 
age, it would seem, is thirty-four. Danton is one year older. 

*' Some five months ago, the Irial of the 'I'wenty-two Girondins 
was the greatest that Fouqtuer had then done. But here is a still 
greater to do ; a thing which tasks the whole faculty of Fouquier \ 
which mokes the very heart of him waver. For it is the voice of 
Danton that reverberates now from these domes ; in passionate 
words, piercing with their wild sincerity, winged with wTatb. 
Your best Witnesses he shivers into min at one stroke. He 
demands that the Committee-men themselves come as Witnesses, 
as Accusers ; be * will cover them with ignominy/ He raises 
hfs huge stature, be shakes his huge black head, fire flashes from 
the eyes of him, — piercing to all Republican hearts : so that the 
mcry Galleries, though we filled them by ticket, murmur sym* 
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patby ; and arc like to burst down, and raise the People, and 
deliver him 1 He complains Icnidly that he is dossed witlt 
Chabots. with swindling Stockjobbers ; that his Indictment is a 
list of platitudes and horrors. ‘ Danton hidden on the Tenth of 
August?* reverberates he, with the roar of a lion in the to^ls : 
* Where jire the men that had to press Danton to show himself, 
that day? Where are these high-gifted souls of whom he 
borrowed energy? 1-et them appear, these Accusers of mine: 
1 have all the clearness of my self-possession when 1 demand 
them. I will unmask th<i thnv shallow scound.rels.' ks iroh plats 
coquitts, Saint-Just, ( oiithon. I^lias, ‘ who fawn on Robespierre, 
and leiid him towards Itls destruction. Let them produce them- 
selves Jieiv ; 1 will plunge them into Nothingness, out of which 
they ought iwvcr to have risen.’ The agitated President agitates 
his bell : enjoins calmness, in a vehement manner : * What is it 
to tJiw how I defend myself? * cries the other; *the right of 
dooming me is thine always. The voice of a man speaking for 
his honour and his life may W'cll drown the jingling of thy bell I ' 
Thus Danton, higher and higher ; till the lion voice of him ‘dies 
away in his throat : ’ speech will not utter what is in that man,^ 
The Galleries murmur ominously ; the first day’s Session is over,” 

** Danton carried a higli look in the Death-cart. Not so 
Camille ; it is but one week, and all is so topsy-turvied ; angel 
Wife left weeping ; love, riches, Revolutionary fame, left all at 
the Prison-gate ; carnivorous Rabble now howling round. Pal- 
pable, and yet incretlibU* ; like a madman's dream ! Camille 
straggles and writhes ; his shoulders shuffle the loose coat off 
them, which hangs knotted, the hands tied : ' Calm, my friend,' 
said Danton, ' heed nut that vile canaille {laisses id cette vile 
canaille).' At the fof;t of the Sctiffold, Danton was heard to 
ejaculate. ‘ O my Wife, my well-bQloved, I shall never see thee 
more then 1 ' —but, interrupting himself ; * Danton, no weakness ! ’ 
He said to H^rault-Sechellcs stepping forward to embrace him : 
‘Our heads will minit there,' in the Headsman's saetc. His last 
words were to Samson the Headsman himself, * Thou wilt show 
my head to the people ; it is worth showing.' 

“So passes, like a gigantic mass, of valour, ostentation, fury» 
aHection, and wild revolutionary manliood, this Danton, to his 
unknown home. He was of Arcis-sur Aube ; bom of ‘good 
famier-pcople ' there. He had many sins; but one worst sin. 
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he had Aoti that of Cant. No hollow Pormaliat, deceptive and 
self-deceptive, gkasily to the natural sense, was this ; but a very 
Man : With all his dross he was a Man : fiery-real, from the great 
fire-bosom of Nature herself. He saved France from Brunswick ; 
he walked straight his own wild road, whither it led him. He 
may live for some generations in the memory of men." 

Tliis noble passage requires no comment, nor docs that In 
which the poor wretched Robespierre shrieks his last shriek, and 
dies his pitiful and cow.*irdly death. Tallien has drawn his 
theatrical dagger, and made liis speech, trembling Robespierre 
has fied to the H6tel de Villc, and Henriot. of the National 
Guard, clatters through the city, summoning the sections to the 
aid of the people's friend. 

“ About three in the morning, the dissident Armed-forces have 
tmt Henriot's Armed Force stood ranked in the Place de 
Gr^ve ; and now Ikirras's, which be Ims recruited, arrives 
there; and they front rach other, cannon bristling against 
cannon. Citoyens ! cries the voice of Discretion loudly enough. 
Before coming to bloodshed, to endless civil-war, hear the (Con- 
vention Decree read * Robc.spicrrc and all rebels Out of Law ! ' 
Out of Law ? There is terror in the sound : unarmed Citoyens 
disperse rapidly home ; Municipal Cannoneers range themselves 
on the Convention side, with shouting. At which shout, 
Henriot descends from his upj3cr room, far gone in drink as 
some say ; finds his Place de Grove empty ; the cannons' 
mouth turned towards him ; and, on the whole, — that it is now 
the catastrophe ! 

** Stumbling in again, the wTetclicd dnink-soliered Henriot 
announces : ' All is lost ! ' * Miserable / it is thou that hast lost it/ 
cry they ; and fling him, or else he flings himself, out of window ; 
far enough down ; into masonwork and horror of cesspool : not 
into death but worse. .Augustin Robespierre follows him ; 
with die like fate. Saint-Just called on Lebas to kill him ; 
who would not. Couihon crept under a table ; attempting to 
kill himself; not doing it. — On entering that Sanhedrim of 
Insurrection, we find nil as good as extinct ! undone, ready for 
seizure. Robespierre was sitting on a chair, with pistol-shot 
blown through, not his head, but his under jaw' ; the suicidal 
band bad failed. With prompt zeal, not without trouble, we 
gather these WTccked Conspirators ; fish up even Henriot and 
Augustin, bleeding and foul ; pack them all, rudely enough, 
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into oarts ; and shall, before sunrise, have them save under lock 
and key. Amid shoutings and embracings. 

** Robespierre lay in an ante-room of the Convention Hall, 
while his Prison-escort was getting ready ; the mangled jaw 
bound up rudely with bloody linen : i spectacle to men. He 
lies stretched on a table, a deal-box his pillow ; dm sheath of 
the pistol is still clenched convulsively in his hand. Men 
bully him, insult him : his eyes still indicate intelligence ; he 
speaks no word. * He hud on the sky-blue coat be had got 
made for the Feast of the Supreme* — O reader, can thy 

hard heart hold out against that ? His trousers were nankeen ; 
the stockings had falion down over the ankles. He spake no 
word more in this world. ’* 

“The Doalh-tumbrils, with their motley Batch of Outlaws, 
some 'rwenly-thrce or so. from Maximilien to Mayor fleuriot and 
Simon the Cordwainer, roll on. All eyes are on Robespierre’s 
Tumbril, where he, his jaw bound in dirty linen, with his half- 
dead Brother, and half-dead Henriot, lie shattered^ their 'seven<» 
teen hours ' of agony about to end. 'I'he Gendarmes point their 
swords at him, to show the people which is he. A woman 
springs on the 'rumbril ; clutching the side of it with one band ; 
waving the other Sibyl-like ; and exclaims, ' The death of Ihee 
gladdens my very heart, m'enivre de pie ; ' Robespierre opened 
his eyes ; * go down to Hell, with the curses of all 

wives and mothers ! ’ — ^Ai Uic foot of the Scaffold, they stretched 
him on the ground till his turn came. Lifted aloft, his eyes 
again opened ; caught the bloody axe. Samson wrenched the 
coat off him ; wrenched the dirty linen from his jaw ; the jaw 
fell powerless, there burst from him a cry ; — hideous to hear 
and see. Samson, thou const not be too quick ! 

Samson's work done, there bursts forth shout on shout of 
-applause. Shout, whicli prolongs itself not only over Paris, but 
over France, but over Europe, and down to this Generation. 
Deservedly, and also undeservedly. Oh, unhappicst Advocate 
of Arras, wert thou worse titan other Advocates ? Stricter man, 
aecorihng to his Formula, to his Credo, and his Cone, of probities, 
benevolence^, plcasurcs-of-virtue, and such like, lived not in that 
age. A man fitted, in some luckier settled age. to have become 
one of those incorruptible barren Pattern-Figures, and have bad 
marble-tablets and funeral-sermons! His poor landlord^ the 
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Cabinetmaker in the Rue Saint-Hono^» loved him ; his Brother 
died for him. May God be merciful to him, and to us I " 

The reader will see in the above extracts most of the faults, 
and a few of the merits, of this book. He need not be told 
that H is written in an eccentric prose, here and there disfigured 
by grotesque conceits and images ; but. for all this, it betrays 
most extraordinary powers — learning, observation, and humour. 
Above all, it has no cant. It teems with sound, hearty philo> 
sophy (besides certmn transcendcnt.'ilisnis which we do not pre- 
tend to understand), it possesses genius, if any book ever did. 
It vanted no more for keen critics to cry fie upon it ! Clever 
critics who have such an oyc for genius, that when Mr. Bulwer 
published his forgotten book concerning Athens, they dis- 
covered that no historian w'as like to him ; that he, on his 
Athenian hobby, had quite out -trotted stately Mr. Gibbon ; and 
with the same creditable unanimity they cried down Mr. Car- 
lyle's historj', oi^ning upon it a hundred little piddling sluices 
of small wit. destined to wash the hook sheer away ; and lo ! 
the book remains, it is only the poor wit which has run dry. 

We need scarcely recommend this book and its timely appear- 
ance, now that some of the questions solved in it seem almost 
likely to be battled over again. I’he hottest Radical in England 
may learn by it that there is sometning more necessary for him 
even than his mad liberty — the authority, namely, by which he 
retains his head on his shouldcis and his money in liis pocket, 
which privileges that by- word “liberty*' is often unable to 
secure for him. It teaches (by as strong examples as ever 
taught anything) to rulers and to ruled alike moderation, and 
yet tliere are many who would react the same* dire tragedy, 
and repeat the experiment tried in France so fatally. “No 
Peers— no Bishops — no property qualification — no restriction of 
suffrage." Mr. Leader bellows it out at VV\*stminster and Mr. 
Roebuck croaks it at Bath. Pert quacks at public meetings 
joke about her^itary legislators, journalists gibe at them, and 
raoody starving labourers, who do not know how to jest, but 
can hate lustily, are cold to curse crowns and coronets as the 
origin of their woes and their poverty, — and so did the clever 
French spouters and journalists gibe at royalty, until royalty 
fell poisoned under their satire; and so did the screaming 
huu^ French mob curse royally until they overthrew it : and 
to what end ? To bring tyranny and Icaw starvation, battering 
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down Bastilles to erect guillotines, and murdering kings to set 
up emperors in their stead. 

We do not say that in our own country similar excesses are 
to be expected or feared ; tlie cause of complaint has never 
been so great, the wrong has never been so crying on the part 
of the rulers, as to bring down such fearful retaliation from the 
governed. Mr. Roebuck is not Robespierre, and Mr. Attwood. 
with his threatened legion of fiery Marseillois, is at best but a 
Brunmiagein Barbaroux. But men alter with circumstances ; 
six months before the kingly dechiancet the bitter and bilious 
advocate of Arras spake with tears in his eyes about good King 
I^uis, and the sweets and merits of constitutional monarchy 
and hereditary representation : and so he spoke, until his own 
turn came, and his own delectable guillotining system had its 
hour. God forbid that we should pursue the simile with Mr. 
Roebuck so far as this ; God forbid, too, that he ever should 
have the trial. 

'I'rue ; but we have no right, it is said, to compare tbe Re- 
publicanism of England with that of France, no right to sup- 
pose that such crimes would be perpetrated in a country so 
enlightened as ours. Why is there peace and liberty and a 
republic in America? No guillotining, no ruthless Yankee 
tribunes retaliating for bygone tyranny by double oppression ? 
Surely the reason is obvious— because there was no hunger in 
America ; because there were easier ways of livelihood than 
those offered by ambition. Danish Queen, and Bishops, and 
Lords, seize the lands, o(X'n the ports, or shut them, (according 
to the fancy of your trades' unions and democratic clubs, who 
have each their freaks and hobbies,) and are you a whit richer 
in a month, are your poor .Spitalhclds men vending their silks, 
or your poor Irishmen reaping their harvests at borne ? Strong 
interest keeps Americans quiet, not Government ; here there is 
always a party which is interested in rebellion. People America 
like England, and the poor weak rickety republic is jostled to 
death in the crowd. Give us this republic to-morrow and It 
would share no better fate ; have not all of us the power, and 
many of us the interest, to destroy it ? 
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SKETCHES 


AND 

TRAVELS IN LONDON. 


MR. BROWN'S LETTERS TO HIS NEPHEW. 

I T i.s with tho groatrst .satisfaction, niy dear Robert, that ] have 
you iib a iicigidxjiir, ivithin a couple of miles of me, and 
that 1 have seen you established comfortably in your chambers 
in Fig-ttec Court. '1 he situation is not cheerful, it is true ; and 
to clamber up three pairs of black creaking stairs is an exercise 
not pleasant to a man ulio never cared for ascending mountains. 
Nor did the performance of the young barrister who lives under 
you— and, it appears, plays prcitj constantly upon the French 
horn — give me any great pleasure a.s 1 sat and partook of 
hmcheon in your rooms. Your female attendant or laundress, 
too, stntek me from her personal appearance to be a lady 
addicted to the use of ardent spirits ; and the smell of tobacco, 
which you say some old college friends of yours had partaken 
On the night previous, was, I must say, not pleasant in the 
chamlxirs, and 1 even thought might be remarked as lingering 
in your own morning-coat. However, I afn an old fellow. The 
use of cigars has come in since my time (and, I must own, is 
adopted l>y many people of the first fashion), and these and 
other inconveniences arc surmounted more gaily by young 
fellows like yourself than by oldsters of my standing. It pleased 
me, however, to see the picture of the old bouse at home over the 
mantelpiece. Your college prize-books make a very good show 
in your bookcases ; and I was glad to remark in the looking- 
glass the cards of both our excellent county Members. The rooms, 
altogether, have a reputable appearance ; and 1 hope, my dear 
fellow, that the Society of the Inner Temple will have a punctual 
tenant. 

Aa 
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As you have now completed your academical studies, and are 
about to commence your career in London, I propose, iny dear 
Nephew, to give you a few hints for your guidance ; which, 
although you have an undoubted genias of your own, yet come 
from a person who has had considerable personal experience. 



and, I have no doubt, would be useful to you if you did not 
disregard them, as, indeed, you will most probably do. 

■With your law studies it is ntrt my duty to meddle. I have 
seen you established, one of six pupils, in Mr. Tapeworm’s 
chamlwrs in Pump Court, seated on a high-legged stool on a 
foggy day, with your back to a blazing fire. At your father’s 
desire, I have paid a hundred guineas to that eminent special 
pleader, for the advantages which I have no doubt you will 
oitjoy. while seated on the high-legged stool in his back-room, 
and rest contented with your mother's prediction that you will 
be Lord Chief Justice some day. May you prosper, my dear 
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fellow ! is all I desire. By the way. I should like to know what 
was the nienningf of a pot of porter which entered into your 
chojnlx^rs as I issued from them at one o'clock, and trust that it 
was not^v»r thirst which was to be quenched with such a beverage 
at such an hour. 

It is not, then, with regard to your duties as a law student 
that 1 have a desire to lecture you, but in respect of your 
pleasures, amusements, acquaintances, and general conduct and 
bearing as a young man of the world, 

I will rush into the suljject at once, and exemplify my morality 
in your own person. \\'hy, sir, for instance, do you wear that 
tuft to your chin, and those sham turfjuoise buttons to your 
waistcoat? A chin-tuft is a chca]) cnjoynierit certainly, and the 
twiddling it al>oiit, as I see you do constantly, so as to show 
your lower leolh, a harmless amuseiticnl to fill up your vacuous 
hours. And as for waistcoat-buttons, you will say, ** I>o not all 
the young men wear them, and what can I do but buy artificial 
turquoise, as I cannot afford to buy real stones?" 

1 take you up at once, and show you why you ought to ^avc 
off your tip and give up the factitious jewellery. My dear Bob, 
in spite of us and all the Republicans in the world, there are 
ranks and degrees in life and society, and distinctions to be 
maintained by each man according to his rank and degree. 
You have no more right, as I lake it, to sport an imperial on 
your chin than 1 have to wear a shovel-hat with a rosette. I 
hold a tuft to a man's chin to lie the centre of a sysicim, so to 
spe.ik, which ought all to correspond and lie harmonious — the 
whole tune of a man’s life ought to be played in that key. 

Look, for instance, nt Lord Hugo I'itzursc seated in the 
private bo.x at the Lyceum, by the side of that beautiful cre.alure 
with the black eyes and the magnificent ix>ini-lace, wlio you 
fancied was ogling you through her enormous spy-glasses. 
I.<ord Hugo has a tuft to his chin, certainly ; his countenance 
grins with a perfect vacuity behind it ; and his whiskers curl 
crisply round one of the handsomest and stupidest countenances 
in the world. 

But just reckon up in your own mind what it costs him to 
keep up that simple ornament on his chin. Ijook at every 
article of that amiable and most gentlemanlike — though, 1 own, 
foolish — young man’s dress, and see how absurd it is of you to 
attempt to imitate him. Look at his liands (1 have the young 
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nobleman perfectly before my mind's eye now) ; the little hands 
are dangling over the cushion of the box, gloved as tightly and 
delicately as a lady’s. His wristbands arc fastened up towards 
his elbows with jewclleiy. Gems and rubies meander down his 
pink shirt-front and waistcoat. He wears a watch with an 
apparatus of gimcracks at his waistcoat- pocket. He sits in a 
splendid side-box, or he simpers out of the windows at ' ' White’s," 
or you sec him grinning out of a cab by the Serpentine— a lovely 
and costly picture, surrounded by a costly fr.'lm(^. 

Whereas you and T, my good Hob, if we want to see a play, 
do not disdain an order from our friend the newspaper editor, 
or to take a scat in the pit. Your watch is your father’s old 
hunting-w.atch. When wc go in the Park wc go on foot, or 
at best get a horse up after Etaster, and just show in Rotten Row. 
H'V sh.all never look out of “White's’’ bow- window. The 
amount of T.ord Hugo’s tailor’s bill would support you and your 
younger brother. His valet has as good .an allowance as you, 
besides his |K'rquisitos of old clothes- You cannot afford to 
wear a d.indy lord's cast-off old clothes, neither to imitate those 
which he wears. 

’I’hen; is nothing dis.agre<*ablc to me in the notion of a dandy 
any more than there is in the idea of a peacock, or a camelopard, 
or a prodigious gaudy tulip, or an astonishingly bright brocade. 
There are all sorts of animals, pLanis, and slufl's in Nature, from 
pi*acocks to tomtits, and from cloth-of-gold to corduroy, whereof 
the v.ariely is a.ssurcdly intended by Nature, and certainly adds 
to the zest of life. Therefore, I do not say that Lord Hugo is a 
useless iK'ing, or bestow the least contempt upon him. Nay, it 
is right gratifying and natural that he should be, and be as he 
is — ^liandsomc and graceful, splendid and ptirfumed, beautiful — 
whiskered and empty-headed, a sumptuous dandy and man of 
fashion — and what you young men have denominated “A 
Swell." 

But a cheap Swell, my dear Robert (and that little chin 
ornament, as well as certain other indications which 1 have 
remarked in your simple nature, lead me to in<iist upon this 
matter rather strongly with you), is by no means a pleasing 
otigect for our observation, although he is presented to us so 
frequently. Try, my boy, and curb any little propensity which 
^ou may have to dresses that are too splendid for your station. 
You do not want light kid-gloves and wristbands up to your 
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elbows, copying out Mr. Tapeworm's Pleas and Declarations ; 
you will only blot them with lawyer’s ink over your desk, and 
they will impede your writing: whereas Lord Hugo may 
decorate his hands in any way he likes, because he has little else 
to do with them but to drive cabs, or applaud dancing-girls* 
pirouettes, or to handle a knife and fork* or a toothpick as 
l>ecomes the position in life which Ik' fills in so distinguished a 
manner. To be sure, since the days of friend v^^sop, Jackdaws 
have been held up to ridicule for wearing the plumes of birds 
to whom Nature has aflixed more gaudy tails ; but as Folly is 
constantly reproducing itself, so must Satire, and our honest 
Mr. Punch has but to repeat to the men of our generation the 
lessons taught by the gocxl-natured Iluneliliack Jus piedocessor. 

Shave off your tufl, then, niy bo), and send it to the girl of 
your lieart as a token, if >tiu like : and I pray you abolish the 
jewellery, towards which 1 clearly see you have a propensity. 
As you have a plain dinner at home, served comfortably on a 
clean tablecloth, and not a grand service of haIf*a>do/,cu entrie%^ 
tuch as wc get at our county Member’s (and an uncommonly 
good dinner it is loo), so let your dn’ss Ik? perfectly neat, polite, 
and cleanly, without any attempts at S))lcndour. Magnificence 
IS the decency of the rich — but it cannot lie purchased with 
halfa-guinca a day, which, when 'he rent of your chambers is 
paid, I take to be pretty nearly the amount of your worship’s 
income, ^fliis point, I thought, was rather well illustrated the 
(Ahcr day, in an oUierwiso silly anil sentimental book which 
I looked over at the Club, called the " I’bggarty Diamond" 
(or some such vulgar name) Somebody gives the hero, who 
IS a poor fellow, a diamond-pin . he is obliged to buy a new 
stock to set off the diamond, then a new waistcoat, to corresfiond 
with the stock, then a new coal, Ixicausc the old one is loo 
shabby for the rest of his attire ; —finally, the poor devil is 
ruined by the diamond ornament, which he is forced to .sell, 
as 1 w'ould recommend you to sell your waistcoat studs, were 
they worth anything. 

But as you have r good figure and a gentlemanlike deport- 
ment, .ind as every young man likes to be well attired, and 
ought, for the sake of his own advantage and progress in Iffc, 
to show himself to the best advantage, I shall lake an early 
opportunity of addressing you on the subject of tailors and 
clothes, which at least merit a letter to themselves. 



ON TAILORING’-AND TOILETTES IN 
GENERAL. 


Our ancestors, rrly dear Rob, have transmitted to you (as 
as every member of our family) considerable charms of {person 
and figure, of which fact, although you arc of course perfectly 
aware, ytjt, and equally of course, you have no objection to be 
reminded ; and wuh these facial and corporeal endowments, 
n few words respecting dress and tailoring may not be out of 
place; for nothing is trivial in life, and everything to tlv 
philosopher has a meaning. As in the old joke about .i 
pudding whicli has two sides, namely, an inside and an outsidi', 
so a coat or a hat has Its insidi* as well as its outside ; I mean, 
that there is in a man’s exterior apjx’arance the consequence of 
his inward ways of thought, and a gentleman who dresses loo 
grandly, or too absurdly, or too shabbily, has some oddity, or 
insanity, or meanness in his mind, which develops itself some- 
how outwardly in the fashion of his garments. 

No man has a right to despise his dress in this worhl. 
'I'liere is no use in flinging any honest chance whatever away. 
For instance, although a woman cannot be expected to know 
the particulars of a gentleman's dress, any more than wc to 
be acquainted with the precise nomenclature or proper cut of 
the various articles which those dear creatures wear, yet to 
what lady in a society of strangers do we feel ourselves most 
naturally inclined to address ourselves ? — to her or those whose 
appearance pleases us ; not to the gaudy, overdressed Dowager 
or Miss — nor to her whose clothes, though handsome, are put 
on in a slatternly manner, but to the {lerson who looks neat, 
^nd trim, and elegant, and in whose person we fancy we see 
exhibited indications of a natural taste, order, and propriety. 
If Miss Smith in a rumpled gown offends our eyesight, though 
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wc hear she is a young lady of great genius and considerable 
fortune, while Miss Jones in her trim and simple attire attracts 
our admiration ; so must women, on their side, l>c attracted or 
rt'pclled by the appearance of gentlemen into whose company 
they fall. If you are a tiger in appearance, you may naturally 
expect to frighten a delicate and timid female; if you arc a 
sloven, to offend her: and as to be well with women consti- 
tutes one of the chiefest happinesses of life, the object of my 
worthy Bob's special attention will naturally lx;, to neglect no 
precautions to win their favour. 

Yes : a good face, a good adtlrt«;s, a good dress, arc each so 
many points in the game of life, of which every man of sense 
will avail himself. They help many a man more in his corn- 
nujrce with society than learning or geiiius. It is hard often 
to bring the former intr> a drawing-room : it is often too 
lumbering and unwieldy for any den but its own. And as 
a King Charles's spaniel can snoo/e before the fire or frisk 
over the ottoman -cushions and on to the ladies’ laps, when a 
koyal elephant would find a considerable difficulty in walking 
up the stairs, and subsequently in finding a scat; so a good 
manner and appearance will introduce you into many a house 
where you might knock in vain for admission with all the 
learning of Person in your trunk. 

It is not learning, it is not virtue, alx)Ut which people inquire 
in society. It is manners. It no more profits me that iny 
neighbour at table cjin construe Sanscrit and say the “ Encyclo- 
predia" by heart, than that he should possess half a million 
in the Bank (unless, indeed, he gives dinners; when, for 
reasons obvious, one's estimation of him, or one's desire to 
please him, takes its rise in different sources), or that the lady 
whom I hand down to dinner should be as virtuous as Cornelia 
or the late Mrs. Hannali More. What is wanted for the nonce 
is, that folks should be as agreeable as possible in conversation 
and demeanour ; so that good-humour may lx; said to l>c one 
of the very best articles of dress one can wear in society ; the 
which to see exliihi ed in Lady X.'s honest face, let us say, is 
more pleasant to behold in a room than the glitter of l^dy 
Z.'s best diamonds. And yet, in point of virtue, the latter is, 
no doubt, a perfect dragon. But virtue is a home quality: 
manners are the coat it wears when it goes abroad. 

Thus, then, my beloved Bob, I would have your dining-out 
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Miit handsome, well-made, fitting you naturally and easily, 
and yet with a certain air of holiday at)Out it, which should 
mark its destination. It is not because they thought their 
apijcarancc was much improved by the ornament, that the 
ancient philosophers and topers decorated their old pates with 
flowers (no wTcath, I know, w'ould make some people's mugs 
Ix;autiful ; and 1 confe.ss, for my part, I would as lief wear 
a horse-collnr or a cotton nightcap in society as a coronet of 
polyanthuses or a garland of hyacinths) it is not because 
a philosopher cares about dress that he wears it ; but he wears 
his best as a sign of a feast, as a bush is the sign of an inn. 
You ought to mark a festival as a red-letter day, and you 
put on your broad and spotless white waistcoat, your finest 
linen, your shiniest boots, as much as to say, “It is a feast; 
here I am, clean, smart, ready with a gcKxl appetite, determined 
to enjoy.” 

You would not enjoy a feast if you came to it unshorn, in 
n draggle-tailed dressing-gown. You ought to be well dressed, 
and suitable to it. A very odd and w'ise man wbont 1 once 
knew', and w'ho had not (as far as one could outwardly judge) 
the lea.st vanity about his personal appearance, u.sed, 1 re- 
member, to make a point of wearing in large Assemblies a 
most splendid gold or crimson wai-slcoat. He seemed to 
consider himself in lh<; light of a walking bouquet of flowers, 
or a movable chandelier. His waistcoat was a piece of funii- 
ture to decorate the rooms : as for any personal pride lie took 
in the adornment, he had none: for the matter of that, he 
would have taken the garment off, and lent it to a waiter — 
but this rhilosojiher’s maxim was, that dress should Ixj hand- 
some upon handsome occasions- -and 1 hope you will e.vhibit 
your own taste upon such. You don’t suppose that people 
who entertain you so hospitably have four-and-twenty lights 
in the dining-room, and still and dry champagne every day? 
or that my friend, Mrs. Perkins, puts her draw'ing-room door 
under her Ix'd every night, when there is no Ijall? A young 
fellow must dress himself, its the host and hoste.ss dress them- 
sc'lves. in an extra manner for extra nights. Enjoy, my boy, 
in honesty and manliness, the goods of this life. I would no 
more have you refuse to take your glass of wine, or to admire 
^nlways in honesty) a pretty girl, than dislike the smell of a 
rose, or turn away your eyes from a landscape. “ Neque lit 
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choreas spemc. puer," as ihe dear old Heathen says : and, in 
ordfjr to dance, you must have proper pumps willing to si)rmg 
and whirl lightly, and a clean pair of gloves, with w'hicb you 
can take your partner’s pretty little hand. 

As for particularising your dress, that were a task quite absurd 
and impertinent, considering that you are to wear it, and not 
1, and remembering the variations of fashion. When 1 was 
presented to H.R.H. the Trince Regent, in the uniform of the 
Hammersmith Hussars, viz., a yellow jacket, pink pantaloons, 
and silver lace, green morocco boots, and a light blue pelisse 
lined with ermine, the august I'rince himself, the model of 
grace and elegance in his time, wore a coal of which the waist- 
buttons were placed Ix^tween his Royal shoulder-blades, and 
W'hich, if worn by a man now, would cause the boys to hoot 
him in F\tll Mall, and lie a uniform for Hedlam. If buttons 
continue their present downward progorss, a man’s waist may 
fall down to his heeh next year, or work upwards to the nape 
of his neck after another revolution : who knows? Be it yours 
decently to conform to the custom, and leave your buttons m 
the hands of a good tailor, who will place them wherever 
fashion ordains. A few general rules, however, may Ix! gently 
hinted to a young fellow who has perhaps a propensity to fall 
into certain errors. 

Kschew violent sporting-dress('.s, such ns one sees but too 
often in the parks and public places on the backs of misguided 
young men, T'herc is no objection to an ostler w^earing a par- 
ticular costume, but it is a pity that a gentleman should inntale 
it. I have seen in like manner young fellow^s at Cowes attired 
like the pictures we have of .smugglers, buccaneers, and mariners 
in .Adelphi melodramas. I would like my Kob to remcnilier, 
that his business in life is neither to handle a currycomb nor a 
marlinspike, and to fashion his habit accordingly. 

If your hair or clothes do not smell of tobacco, as they 
sometimes, it must be confe.ssed, do, you will not be less 
fxjpular among ladies. And as no man is worth a fig, or 
can have real bene 'olcnce of character, or observe mankind 
properly, who does not like the society of modest and well-bred 
women, respect their prejudices in this matter, and. if you must 
smoke, smoke in an old coat, and aw'ay from the ladies. 

.Avoid dressing-gowns; which argue dawdling, an unshorn 
chin, a lax toilet, and a general lazy and indolent habit at 
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home. Ik‘gin your day with a clean conscience in every way. 
Cleanliness is honesty.*' A man who shows but a clean face 
and hxtnds is a rogue and hyi>ocrite in .society, and takes credit 
for a virtue which he does not possess. And of all the advances 
towards civilisation which our nation has made, and of most of 
which Mr. Macaulay treats so eloquently in his lately published 
History, as in his lecture to the Glasgow Students the other 
day, there is none which ought to give a jihilanthropist more 
plea.sure than to remark the great anil increasing demand for 
bath tubs at the ironmongers’ : Zinc-Institutions, of wliich our 
.anecslors li.ad a lamentable ignorance. 

And 1 hope that these institutions will be universal in our 
country liefore long, and that every de(‘ent man in Knglaiul 
will a Companion of the Most Honourable Order of the 
Ruh. 

* AV»h* l(t the h floated Reader . — 'fhis hint, dear Sir, is of course not 
intended to apply jicrsonaily to who arc scrupulously ne:it in ynur 
person ; hul when you look around you and sec how many people neglect 
the use of that^ ndmiralile cosmetic, cold w'atcr, you will see that a few 
words in its praise may l>e spoken with advantage. 



THE INFLUENCE OF LOVELY WOMAN 
UPON SOCIETY, 


C'ONSTANTLV, my dear Boh, I have told you how refining is the 
influence of women upon society, and how [irofound our respect 
ought to be for thorn. Living in ehandxirs as you do, my dear 
Nephew, and not of course liable to Ik- a must ‘d by tlie constant 
society of an old uncle, who inor<.*ovcr might Ijc deuccdly bori^d 
with your own conversation — I Ijcst'cch and implore you to 
make a point of being intimate with one or two families where 
you can sec kind and w'cll-brc^d English ladii'S. I have st^en 
women of all nations in the world, but I never saw the e(]u:ds 
of English w'omen (meaning of course to include our cousins the 
MneWhirters of Glasgow, and the 0’Tfx>les of Cork): and I 
pray sincerely, iny boy, that you may always have a woman for 
a friend. 

Try, then, and m.ake yourself the bienvenu in some housfj 
where accomplished and amiable ladies are. Pass as niiu-li 
of your time as you can with them. Lose no opportunity of 
making yourself agreeable to them : rurt their errands ; semi 
them flowers and elegant little tokens ; show a willingness to 
lie pleased by their attentions, and to aid their little charmmg 
schemes of shopping or dancing, or this, or that. I say to you. 
make yourself a lady's man as much ;is ever you can. 

It is Ixrtler for you to pass an evening once or twice a week 
in a lady's draw'ing-room, even though the conversation is rather 
slow' and you know the girls’ songs by heart, than in a club, 
tavern, or smoking-room, or a pit of a theatre. All amuse- 
ments of youth, to which virtuous women are not admitted, are, 
rely on it, deleterious in their nature. All men w ho avoid female 
society have dull perceptions and are stupid, or have gross 
tastes and revolt against what is pure. Your Club swaggerers 
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who arc^ sucking the butts of billiard-cues all night call female 
society insipid. Sir, jxjotry is insipid to a yokel ; t^eauty has 
no charms for a blind man ; music drx:s not please an unfor- 
tuHiite brute who dcxis not know one tunc from another ; — and, 
as ii true cr>icurc is hardly ever tired of watcr-souchy and brown 
bread-and-butter, I protest I can sit for a whole night talking to 
a w('ll regulated kindly woman aljont her girl coming out, or 
her Ik))' at lUon, and like the evening s entertainment. 

One of the great lM»ncfits a young man nmy derive from 
wonnii's society is, that he is Ixmnd to l)c respectful to them. 
TIk: habit is of great gCKwl to your moral man, dejicnd on it. 
Our tniiication makes of us th«* most eminently selfish men in 
the world. We fight for ourselves, we push for ourselves ; we 
cut the best slices out of the joint at elub-d.nners for ourselves ; 
we yawn for ourselves am! light our pijx's, and say we won’t go 
out: we prefer ourselves and our case- and the greatest good 
that conies to a man from women’s society is, that he has to 
think of somebody iK'sides himself -someUiily to whom he is 
bound to \jc eonstantly attentive anfl respectful. Certainly 1 
don't want luy dear Hob to associate w ilh those of the other 
sex whom he iloesii’t ami can’t resiieet : that is worse than 
billiards : w'orse than tavern brumly-and-W'ater : worse than 
smoking scUishiu'ss at lujim*. fiui I vow I would rather see 
you tinning over the leaves of Mi.ss FiddlecomlK^’s inusie-lx)ok 
all night, than at billiards, or smoking, or brandy -and-water, or 
all three. 

Keinenib?r, if a Jiouse is plo.asnnt, .ind you like to r<;mnin 
in it, that to be W'ell with the women of the house is the great, 
the vital point. If it is a gcuxl house, don't turn up your nose 
Ivciiusc you arc only asketl to come in the evening while others 
are invited to time. Readlect the debts of dinners whidt an 
hospitable family has to jiay : who are you that you should 
always be cxjiccting to nestle under the mahogany ? Agreeable 
acquaintances arc made just as well in the drawing-room as in 
tile dining-room, (jo to lea brisk and good-humoured. Be 
deUtninned to be pleased. Talk to a dowager. Take a hand 
•at whist. If you are musical, and know a song, sing it like a 
man. Never sulk about dancing, but off with you. "You will 
find your acquaintance enlarge. Mothers, pleased with your 
gfUKl-humour, will probably ask you to Pocklington Square, 
A little party. You will get on — you will form yourself a 
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circle. You may marry a rich girl. or. at any rate, get the 
chance of seeding a number of the kind and the pretty. 

Many young men. who are more remarkable for their 
impudence and selfishness than their good sense, are fond of 
l)oastfully announcing that they d(!cline going to evening- 
parties at all. unless, indeed, such entertainments coiitmence 
with a good dinner, and a quantity of claret. 

I never saw my benutiful-mindiHl friend, Mrs. Y. Z., rn.iny 
linaes out of temper, but can quite pardon her indignation 
when young Krcd Noodle, to whom the Y. Z.'s have Ijetm very 
kind, and who has appeared scores of times at their elegant 
table in Up— r 11 - k r Street, announced, in an unlucky moment 
of flippancy, that he did not intend to go to evening-parties 
any more. 

What induced Tied N'ootlle to utter this bravado I know 
not ; ^^hether it was that he has lxM!n piifled up by attentions 
from several Aldermen's families, with whom he has of late 
bi^coine acquainted, and among whom he glvc^ himself the aiis 
of a prodigious " .swell ; “ but having made this speech oiu* 
Sunday after church, when he condescended to call in H-k-r 
Street, and show ofl* his new gloves and waistcoat, and tnlkecl 
in a sufficiently dandified air aliout the Ojx^ra (the wretched 
criiature fancies that an eight and-sivpenny pit ticket gives him 
the privileges of a man of fashion) — Noodle made his lx>w to the 
ladies, and strutted off to show his new yellow kids elsewhere. 

"Matilda niy love, bring the Address Hook," Mrs. Y. Z. 
said to her lovely eldest daughter, as soon as Nixidle was gone, 
and the banging hall-door had closed ujxm the absurd youth. 
That graceful and oU*clicnt girl ruse, went to tlie back clmwing- 
room, on a table in which aixirtment the volume lay, anil 
brought the book to her mamma. 

Mrs. Y. Z. turned to the letter N ; and under th.-it initial 
discovered the name of the young fellow who had just gone 
out. Noodle, 250 Jenuyn S^trect, St. James's. She took a 
pen from the table before her, and with it deliU-rately cro.sscd 
the name of Mr, Nooillc out of her book. MatiUia looked 
at Eliza, who stood by in silent awe. The swe*2t eldest girl, 
who has a kind feeling towards every soul alive, then looked 
towards her mother with expostulating eyes, and said, "Oh, 
mamma ! " Dear dear Eliza ! I love all pitiful hearts like 
thine. 
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But Mrs. V. Z. was in no niorjd to Ik.' merciful, and gave 
way to a natural indignation and feeling of outraged justice. 

“ What Du-siriess has that young man to tell me,” she ex- 
claimed, “that he declines going to evening-p.irties, when he 
knows that after Easter we have one or two? lias he not 
met with constant ho.spitality here since Mr. Y. Z. brought 
him home from the Club? Hres he .such beaux yeux f or, has 
lie so much wit? or, is he a man of so much note, that his 
company at a tlinncr-tahlc becomes indispensable? He is 
nobody ; he is not handsome; ; he is not clever ; he never opens 
his mouth (*.\cept to drink your papa'.s claret ; and he declines 
cviTiing'parties forsooth !— Mind, children, he is never invited 
into this house again.” 

When Y. Z. now nu'cts young Noodle at the Club, that 
kind but fct'ble-minded old gentleman covers up his face with 
the newspaper, so as not to Ik' seen by Nocxlle ; or sidles away 
with his kicc to the bookcases, anti lurks off by the door. The 
other day they met on tht; .stops, when the WTCtched Noodle, 
driven aux abois, actually had the meanness to ask how Mrs, 
Y. Z. was? The C'oloncl (for such he is, and of the Bombay 
service, too) said,—" My wife? Oh l—hum 1— I'm sorry to say 
Mr.s. Y. Z. has been very poorly indeed, lately, very poorly ; and 
confined to her room. Ood bless niy soul ! I’ve an appointment 
at the India House, and it’s past two o’clock ” — and he fled. 

1 had the malicious satisfaction of describing to Noodle the 
most sumptuous dinner whicli Y. Z. had given the day before, 
at which there w'as a T^ord pivsent, a Foreign Minister with his 
Orders, two (ienenils with Stars, and every luxury of the season ; 
but at the end of our conversation, seeing the effect it had upon 
the jKior youth, and how miserably he was cast down, I told him 
the truth, viz., that the above story was a hoa.Y. and that if he 
wanted to get into Mrs. Y, Z.’s good graces again, his best plan 
was to go to Lady Flack's party, where I knew' the Miss Y. Z.’s 
would be, and dance willi them all night. 

-Yes, my dear Bob, you boys miist pay with your persons, 
however lazy you in-iy be—however much inclined to smoke at 
the Club, or to lie there and read the last delicious npw novel ; 
or averse to going home to a dreadful black set of Chambers, 
where there is no fire; and at ten o'clock at night creeping 
juddering into your ball suit, in order to go forth to an 
evening-party. 
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The dressing, the clean gld\'es, and cab-hire are nuisances, 
1 grant you. The idea of a party itself is a Ijore ; but you must 
go. When you are at the p.arty, it is not so stupid ; there is 
always something pleasant for the eye and attention of an 
observant man. There is a bustling I>owager wheedling and 
mancBuvring to get proper partners for her girls; there is a 
pretty girl enjoying herself with all her heart, and in :dl the pride 
of her beauty, than which I know' no more ch.^rming object ; — 
there is poor Miss Meggot, lonely up .ng.iinst the w’all, whom 
nobody asks to dance, and with whom it is your bounden duty 
to waltz. There is always something to see or do, when you 
arc there; and to evening-parties. I .s;iy, you must go. 

I’erhaps T speak with the cMst* of an old fellow who is out of 
the business, and beliolds you from .afar off. My dear l»oy, they 
don’t w'ant r/s at evening-parties. A stout bald-headed man 
dancing is a melancholy object to himself in the looking-gl.'iss 
opposite, and there arc duties and pleasures of all .ages. Once, 
Heaven help us, and only once, upon my honour, and 1 say so 
;is a gentleman, some boys srizod upon me and carried me to 
the Casino, where, forthwith, they found acquaintances and 
partners, and went whirling away in the double-timed waltz (it is 
an abominable dance to me — 1 am an old fogy) along with 
iumdreds more. I caught sight of a face in the crowd — the 
most blank, melancholy, and dreary old visage it was — my own 
face in the glass — there was no use in my being there. Canities 
attest marosa — no, not morosa — but, in fine, 1 had no business 
in the place, and so came away. 

I siiw enough of that Casino, however, to show me that 

But ray paper is full, and on the subject of women 1 have more 
things to say, which might fill many hundred more pages. 
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Sui'Fl'.R me to eontiiitic, my dear 15ob, my remarks about 
woiTu-ri, and their influence over you young fellows— an influence 
so vast, for good or for evil. 

1 Viavc, as you pretty well knoi\. an immense sum of money 
in the 'rhree per (‘ents, the |vjssession of whicli docs not, 1 
think, decreasi* your respect for iny character, and of which, at 
my demise, you will po^^ihly have your share. But if I ever 
hear of you as a Casino-haunter, as a frerjuenter of Races and 
Greenwich r.\irs, and such amusements, in questionable com- 
pany, 1 give you my honour you shall benefit by no legacy of 
mine, and I will divide the portion that was, and is, 1 hope, to 
be yours, amongst your sifters. 

Think, sir, of what they are, and of your mother at Iiome, 
spotless and pious, IcAing and pure, and shape your own course 
so as to be worthy of them. Would you do anything to give 
them pain? Would you s.'iy anything that should bring a blush 
10 their fair checks, or .shock their gentle natures? At the 
Royal .Academy J'Ahibition last year, when that great .stupid 
dandified donkey, C!!aptain Cirigg, in company with the other 
vulgar oaf, Mr. Gowker, ventured to stare, in rather an insolent 
manner, at your pretty little sister Fanny, who had come blush- 
ing from Miss Pinkerton’s Academy, I saw how your honest face 
flushed up with indignation, as you caught a sight of the hidc'ous 
grins and ogles of those two ruffians in varnished Ixxits ; and 
your eyes flashed out at them glances of defiance and warning 
so savage and terrible, that the discomfited wretches turned wisely 
Ufx>n their heels, and did not care to face such a resolute young 
champion as Dob Brown. What is it tliat makes all your blood 
tingle, and fills all your heart with a \'ague and fierce desire to 
tin ash somebody, when the idea of the possibility of an insult to 
^at fair creature eaters your mind ? You can’t bear to think 
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that injury- should be done to a being so sacred, so Innocent, 
and so defenceless. You would d battle with a Goliath in her 
cause. Your sword would leap from its scabbard (that is, if you 
gentlt*nien from Tump Court wore swords and scabbards at the 
jircsent period of time) to avenge or defend her. 

Respect all Ixauty, all innocence, my dc.ar Bob ; defend all 
defcnccies.sness in your sister, as in the sisters of other men,. 
We have all heard the story of the Gentle- 
man of the last century, who, when a 
crowd of young bucks and blivnls in the 
v.ansh-rooni of the Opeia were laughing 
and elbowing an old lad\ there— .ui old 
lady, lonely, ugly, and uriproiectech" 
went up to her respoclfuKy and offered 
her his arm, took Jiei down to his own 
carriage which was in v\.iiting, and 
walked honi'* hinistlf in the rain,- and 
twenty sears aUorwaid.-* had ten thou- 
•sand a y<Mr lelt him l’> tins very old lady, 
as a reward for that one act of polite- 
ness. We luivc all Inward that story; 
nor fU) 1 think it is probabk* lh.it you will 
have ten thousand a >e.ir left to yr u for 
Ix'ing iKiliu* to a w'onian : but 1 say, \x* polite, at any rale. Be 
respectful to every woman. A manly and geneioiis heart ran 
be no otherwise ; as a man would be gentle w ilh a child, or take 
off his hat in a ehureh. 

1 would have >oii apply this principle universally lowanls 
women— from the liiieat lady of your .lecjuamtiinee down lo tlie 
laundress who sets your c hambers in i»rder. It may safely be 
a.ssertcd that the ]XTson,s who joke with servants or barmaids at 
lo«lgings are not men of a high inlelleetu il or moral capacity. 
To chuck a still-room maid under the chin, or lo send off Molly 
the cook grinning, are not, to s.ay the least of them, dignified 
aci.> in any gentleman. The butcher- lioy who brings the leg of 
mutton to Molly, m.-iy converse with her over the area-railings ; 
or tiie youthful grocc. may exchange a few joeiiUr remarks with 
rit'iiv at the door as he hands in to Jier the tfd and .sugar : but 
not you. We must live according to our degre-e. 1 hint this to 
you, .sir, by the way, and because ihi* other night, as I was 
standing on the drawing-room laiidiiig-iilace, taking leave of our 
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friends Mr. and Mrs. Fairfax, after a very agreeable dinner, I 
heard a giggling in the hall, where you were putting on your 
coat, and where that uncommonly good-looking parlour-inaid 
was opening the door, j^d here, whilst on this subject, and 
whilst Mrs. Hetty is ht'lpirig^u on with your coat, I would say, 
resi»ccting your commerce with friends' servants and your own, 
be thankful to them, and they will Ix' gniteful to you in return, 
de|xind upon it. Let the young fellow W'ho lives in lodgings 
respect the poor little maid who does the wondrous work of the 
hoiLse, and not send her on too many errands, or ply his bell 
needlessly : if you,.visit any of your comrades in such circum- 
stances, be you, too, respectful and kind in your tone to the 
poor little Abigail. If you frequent houses, iis I hope you will, 
where are many good fellows and amiable ladies who cannot 
afford to have their doors opened or their tables attended by 
men, pray lx; particularly courteous (though by no means sn 
marked in your attentions as on the occasion of the dinner at 
Mr. Fairfax’s to w'hich I have just alluded) to the women- 
servants. Thank them when they serve you. Ciive them a half- 
crown now and then — nay, as often a.s your means will permiL 
Those small gratuities make but a small sum in your year’s 
expenses, and it may be said that the practice of giving them 
never impoverished a man yet : and, on the other hand, they give 
a deal of innocent happiness to a very worthy, active, kind set of 
folks. 

liiu let US hasten from the hall-door to the drawing-room, 
where Fortune luis cast your lot in life; I w’ant to explain to 
you why I am so anxious that you should devote yourself to 
that amiable lady who sits in it. Sir, I do not mean to tell you 
that there arc no women in the world vulgar and ill-humoured, 
rancorous and narrow-minded, mean schemers, son-in-law 
hunters, slaves of fashion, hypocrites; but I do respect, admire, 
and almost worship good women ; and 1 think there is a very 
fair number of such to be found in this world, and, I have no 
doubt, in every educated Englishman's circle of society, whether 
he finds that circle in palaces in Belgravia and Mayfair, in snug 
little suburban villas, in ancient comfortable old Bloomsbury, 
or in back parlours Ijehind the shop. It has been my fortune 
to meet with excellent English ladies in every one of these 
places — wives graceful and affectionate, matrons tender and 
gSod, daughters happy and pure-minded, and 1 urge the society 
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of such on you, because 1 defy you to think evil in their 
company. into the drawing-room of Lady Z., that great 

lady : look at her charming face, and hear her voice. YtJii 
know that she can’t but be good, -ifith such a face and such a 
voice. She is one of those fottitnate licings on whom it has 
pleased Heaven to bestow all sorts of its most precious gifts 
and richest worldly favours. With \n hat grace she receives you ; 
with what a frank kindness and natural sweetness and dignity ! 
Her looks, her motions, her words, her thoughts, all seem to 
t)eautiful and harinomous cjuin*. See her with her children, 
what woman can be more simple and loving? After you have 
talked to her for a while, you vciy liktOy find that she is ton 
tinges as well read as yoti are : she h.u> a hundred accomplish- 
ments which she is not in tin* least anxious to show off, and 
makes no more account of tln*iii than of her diamonds, or of 
the splendour round about her- to all of which she is born, 
.and has a happy admirable tlalm of natnn* and possession- - 
admirable and happy for her and for us too ; for is it not a 
happiness for us to admire her? Docs anybody grudge her 
excellence to that paragon? Sir, we may Ijc thankful to Iki ad- 
mitted to contemplate such consummate goodness and beauty : 
and as in looking at a fine landscape or a fine W'ork of art, every 
generous heart must lx* delighted and improved, and ought to 
feel grateful afterwards, so one may feel charmed .and thankful 
for having the opportunity of knowing an almost perfect woman. 
Madam, if the gout and the custom of the world |XTmilled, 1 
would kneel down and kiss the hem of your Ladyship’s robe. 
To see your gracious face is a comfort— to see you walk to your 
carriage is a holiday. Drive her faithfully, O thou silvcr-wiggetl 
coachman ! drive to all sorts of splendours and honours and 
Royal festivals. And for us, let us Ixj glad that we should have 
the privilege to admin* her. 

Now transport yourself in spirit, rny good Bob, into 
another drawing-room. There sits an old lady of more than 
fourscore years, serene and kind, and as licauliful in her age 
now as in her yoiit>, when History toasted her. What has 
she not seen, and what is she not ready to tell ? All the fame 
and wit, all the rank and beauty, of more than half a century, 
have passed through those room.-* where you liavc the honour 
of making your best bow. She is as simple now as if she had 
never had any fl.T,ttery to dazzle her; she is never tired of 
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1>i:ing plea-scd and being kind. C^n that have been anything 
but a good life which, after more than eighty years of it are 
IS so calm ? C'ould she 1or>k to the end of it so cheer- 
fully, if its long course had not been pure? Respect her, T 
.say, for Ix-ing so happy, now that she is old. We do not know 
what gooflnt'ss and charity, what affections, what trials, may 
have gone to make that charming sweetness of temper, and 
(oinplete tliat perfect manner. ^5ut if we do not admire and 
reverence such .an f)ld age as that, and get good from contcni- 
j)laling it, wliat are we to respect and admire f 

Or shall we walk through the shop (w'hilc N”. is recommend- 
ing a tall copy to an amateur, or folding up a twopennyworlh of 
IcttiT-paper, and bowing to a poor customer in a jacket and 
apron with just as much respectful gravity as he would show 
while waiting upon a Duke), and see Mrs. N. playing with 
the child in the back parlour until N. shall come in to tea ? 
'I'liey drink tea at five o'clock ; and are actually as well-bred 
as those gentlefolk who dine three hours later. Or will you 
please to .st<‘p into Mrs. J.’s lofJgings, who is waiting, and at 
work, until 'her husband comes home from cliambcrs ? She 
blushes and puts the woik away on hearing the knock, bat 
when she .sees who the visitor is, she takes it with a smile from 
heliiiul the .sofa cushion, and lx*hold, it is one of J.’s waist- 
coats, on which .she is sewing buttons. She might have Ixvin 
a ('oLintess blazing in diamonds had Kate so willed it, and the 
higher her station the more she would have adorned it. Hut 
she looks a.s charming while plying her needle as the grc.at 
lady in the palace whose etjual she is, in lieauty, in goodness, 
in Ingh-bred grace and simplicity : at least, I can't fancy her 
better, or any Peeress being more than her peer. 

And it is with this sort of people, my dear Bob, that 
I recommend you to consort, if you can Ixj .so lucky as to 
meet with their soeiety —nor do 1 think you are very likely to 
find many such at the Ciisino; or in the dancing booths of 
Greenwich Fair on this present Easter Monday. 
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Choice of frit*ncls, my doar Robert, is a point upon which eveiy 
man about town should Ih' in.struct(‘d, as he should l)c careful. 
And as example, they say. is scmietiines txjtter than precept, and 
at the risk even of appearing sonicwh.il ludicrous in your eyes. 
I will mirrate to you an adventure which happened to myself, 
which IS at once ridiculous and melancholy (at least to me), and 
which will show' you how a man, not imprudent or incautious 
of his own nature, may In* made to suflcr by the imprudent 
.selection of a friend. Attend then, iny dear Bob, to "ihe 
History of Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia." 

Sir, in the year 1810 , I was a jolly young Bachelor, as you 
are now (indeed, it w'as three years before I married your poor 
dear Aunt) ; 1 had a place in the Tape and Sealing-Wax Office ; 
I had chambers in !*ump Court, c.« troiuhne, and led a not 
uncomfortable life there. 1 w’as a free and g.iy young fellow in 
those days (however much, sir, you may doubt the assertion, 
and think that I am changed), and not so particular in my 
choice of friends as subsequent experience has led me to be. 

There lived in the set of chambers opiwsitc to mine, a Suffolk 
gentleman, of good family, whom 1 shall call Mr. Bludyer. 
Our boys or clerks first made acquaintance, and did each other 
mutual kind offices ; borrowing for their resfjcclivo masters’ 
Ijenefit, neither of w'hoin w-as too richly provided with the 
world's goods, coals, blacking- bnishc's, crockery-ware, and the 
like ; and our forks and spoons, if cither of us had an enter- 
tainment in chambers. As 1 learned presently that Mr. Bludyer 
had been educated at Oxford, and heard that bis elder brother 
was a gentleman of good estate and reputation in his county, I 
could have no objection to make his acquaintance, and accepted 
finally his invitation to meet a large game-pie, which he had 
brought w ilh him from the country, and 1 recollect I lent my 
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own silver leaiiot, which figured handsomely on the occasion. 
It is the same one which 1 presented to you, when you took 
Iiosscssion of your jiresont apartments. 

^klr. Bluclycr w'as a sjKjrting man ; it w'as the custom in those 
clays with many gentlemen to dress as much like coachmen as 
possible: in top*boots, huge white coats with capes, lielchcr 
rit'ckcrchief',, and the like adornments ; and at the tables of 
iKiclielors of the very first fashion, you would meet with prize- 
f];^'Iiter.s and jockeys, and hear a great deal about the prize-ring, 
llie cock-pit, and the odds. I rcmemlx.T my I.ord I'iHmry was 
jjH-sent at this breakfast (who afterwards lamentably bw>ko hi.s 
iu‘ek in a .sle<*ple-chaM*, by which the noble family became 
extinct), and for some time 1 confounded his I.ord.ship witli 
Dutch Sam, wIkj was also of the party, and, indeed, not unlike 
tlie noble Viscount in dress and manner. 

My acniiaintance with Mr. liludycr rifx:ned into a .sort of 
fnendslii[). He was perfectly good-natui t;d , and not ill-bted; 
and his jovial spirits and roaring stories amused a iu.m who, 
thougli alw'ays of a peaceful turn, had no dislike to cheerful 
companions. Wo iiseil to dine together at coffee-houses, for 
Clubs were scarcely invented in those days, except for the 
ari.stoeracy ; and, in fine, wi-rc very intimate. liludycr, a brave 
and athletic man, would give a loose to his spirits of an 
evening, and null a C'liarley or tw'O, .as the phrase then w'.as. 
T’he young bloods of those clays thought it was no harm to 
.spi'nd a night in the watch-house, and I assure you it ha.s 
accommodated a deal of g<x>d company. Attires temps, a litres 
ma nr^. In our own days, my good iJob, a station-house bench 
is not the bed for a gentleman. . 

I was at this time (and deservedly .so, for I h:ul been very 
kind to her, and my elder brother, your father, neglected her 
couiiiderably) the favourite nephew' of your grand-.iunt, niy 
aunt, Mrs. General MaeWhirter, who was left a very handsome 
fortune b/ the General, and to whom I do not scruple to 
confess 1 paid every attention to which her age. her sex, and 
her Lirgc income entitled her. I used to take svvcvtmcats to 
her poodle. I went and drank tea with her night after night. 

I accompanied her Sunday after Sunday to hear the Reverend 
Rowland Hill, at the Rotunda C'hapel. over lil.ickfriars Bridge, 
ancl I used to road many of the tracts with which she liberally 
suj^plicd me—in fact, do cverytliiAg to comfort and console a 
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l.idy of peculiar opinions and habits who had a large jointure. 
Your father used to say I was a sneak, but he wils then a 
boisterous young squire ; and, perhaps, we were not i)arlicularly 
good friends. 

Well, sir, my dear aunt, Mrs. General MaeWhirter, made 
nje her chief confidant 1 regulated her money matters for 
her, and acted with her bankers and lawyers ; and as she 
always spoke of your father as a repiobate, I had every reason 
to suppose I should inlierit the proixTty, the main pan of 
which passed to another branch of the Drowns. I do not 
grudge it, Bob : 1 do not gindge it. Your family is large ; 
and I have enough from niy poor dt‘ar departed w ife. 

Kow it so happened that in June j8ii —I recollect the ('omet 
was blazing furiously at the t«nie, and Mrs. MaeWhirter was 
<if opinion that the world was at an end— Mr. Bludyer, who 
was having his chaml)er.s in Bump C'ourt painted, asked per- 
mission to occupy nunc, whcTc he wished to give a lunch to 
some people whom he was desirous to entertain. Thinking no 
harm, of course I .said yes ; and I went to my de.sk at thtr Tape? 
and Sealing-Wax Cilice at my usual hour, giving instructions 
to my boy to m.ike Mr. Bludyer’s friends comfortable. 

As ill-luck would have it, on that accursed Friday, Mrs. 
MaeWhirter, who had never been up my staircase before in 
her life (for your dear grand-aunt was large in ixirson, and 
the apople.vy which eairied her off soon after menaced her 
ahvays), having .some very particul.iT T>u.sincss with her solieilor.s 
in Middle Temple Lane, and being anxious to consult me 
alx>ut a mortgage, actually inounlcd my stairs, and opened 
the door on which she saw writ ten the name of Mr. Thomas 
Brown. She W’as a peculiar woman, I have said, attached to 
glaring colours in her dress, and from her long residence in 
India, seldom without a set of costly Birds of J’aradisc in her 
bonnet, and a splendid Cashmere shawl. 

Fancy her astonishment then, on entering rny apartments 
at three o’clock in the afternoon, to be assailed in the first 
place by a strong smell of tobacco-smokc which pervaded the 
passage, and by a wild and ferocious bull-dog which flew at 
her on entering my sitting-room. 

ITiis bull-dog, sir, doubtlc.ss attracted by the brilliant colours 
of her costume, seized upon her, and pinned her down,, 
screaming so that her voice frowned that of Bludyer himself. 
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who W'as sitting on the table bellowing, “A Southerly Wind 
and a Cloudy Sky prrjclaim it a Hunting Morning" — or some 
such ribald trash : and the brutal owner of the dog (who was 
no other than the famous Mulatto l)oxcr, Norroy, called the 
** Black Prince*’ in the odious language of the Fancy, and 
who was inebriated doubtless at the moment), encouraged his 
dog in the assault upon this defenceless lady, and laughed at 
the agonit's which she endured. 

Mr. Bludyer, the black man. and one or two more, were 
arranging a fight on MouLsey Hurst, when niy poor aunt made 
her appearance among these vulgar wretches. Although it was 
but three o’clock, they had .sent to a neighbouring tavern for 
gin -and- water, and the glassc.s sparkled on the board, — to use 
a verse from a Bacchanalian song which 1 well rememljcr Mr. 
Bludyer used to yell forth —when I myself amved from my 
office at my usual hour, half-pa.st three. 'I*he black fellow and 
young Captain C'avendish of the Ciuards were the smokers ; 
and it appears that at first all the gt;ntlemen screamed with 
laughter; .some of them called my aunt an ‘^old girl;" and 
it was not until she had nearly fainted that the filthy Mulatto 
called the dog off from the llounce of her yellow gown of which 
he had hold. 

When this poor victim of vulgarity asked with a scream — 
Where was her nejiliew ? new roar.-* of Luighlei broke out from 
the coarse gin-drinkers. "It'.'r the old woman whom he goes 
to nicH^ting with,' cried out Bludyer. "Conic away, Ijoys ! " 
And he led his brutalised crow out of my chambers into his 
own, where they finished, no doubt, iheir arrangements about 
the fight, 

Sir, when I came home at my usual hour of half-past throe, 
1 found Mrs. MaeWhirter in hysterics upon my sofa — the pipes 
were lying alxiut — the tin dish-covers— the cold kidneys — the 
tavern cruet-stands, and wretched rcmnaius of the orgie were in 
disorder on the table-cloth, stained with beer. Seeing her 
fainting, I wildly bade niy Ixiy to open the window, and seizing 
a gk'LSs of water which was on the table, 1 presented it to her 
lips. — It was gin-and-water, which I proffered to that poor 
lady. 

She started up with a scream, which terrified me so I upset 
tlic glRss ; and with empurpled features, and a voice quivering 
and choking with anger, she vowed she would never forgive me. 
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In vain I pleaded that I was ignorant of the whole of these 
disgraceful transactions. I went down on my knees to her. and 
begged her to be pacified ; 1 caJled*my boy, and bade him bear 
witness to my innocence : the impudent young fiend burst out 
laughing in my face, and 1 kicked him downstairs as soon as she 
was gone : for go she did directly to her carriage, which was in 
waiting in Middle Temple Lane, and to which I followed her 
with tears in my eyes, amidst a crowd of jeering barristers* boys 
and Temple porters. But she pulled up the window in my face, 
and would no more conic back to me than Lurydice would to 
Orpheus. 

If I grow pathetic over this story, my dear Bob, have I not 
reason? Your great aunt left thirty thousand pounds to your 
family, and the remainder to the missionaries, and it is a curious 
proof of the inconsistency of w'omcn, that she. a serious person, 
said on her death-bed that she would have left her money to 
me, if I had called out Mr. Bludyer, who insulted her, and with 
whom I certainly would have exchanged shots, had 1 thought 
that Mrs. MaeWhirter would have encouraged any such 
murder. 

My wishes, dear Bob, are moderate. Your aunt left me a 
handsome competency — and, I reix*at, I do not grudge my 
brother George the money. Nor is it prolxible that such a 
caUtmity can happen again to any one of our family — that 
would be too great a misfortune. But I tell you the tale, 
because at least it shows you how’ important good company is, 
and that a young man about town should beware of his friends 
as well as of liis enemies. 

The other day I saw you walking by the Serpentine with 
young Lord Foozle, of the Windsor Heavies, who nodded to all 
sorts of suspicious broughams on the ride, while you looked 
about (you know you did, you young rascal) for acquaintances 
—as much as to say—*' See ! here am I, Bob Brown, of Pump 
Court, walking wiUi a Lord." 

My dear Bob, I own that to walk with a lord, and to be seen 
with him, is a pleasant thing. Every man of the middle class 
likes to know persons of rank. If he says he doirt— don’t 
believe him. And I would certainly w'lsh that you should 
associate with your superiors rather than your inferiors. Theroi 
is no more dangerous or stupefying position for a man in life 
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than to be a cock of stuall society. It prevents his ideas from 
growing; it renders him intolerably conceited. A twopenny- 
halfpenny C'aesar, a Brummagem dandy, a coterie philosopher 
or wit, is pretty sure to be an ass ; and, in line, X set it down as 
a maxim that it is good for a man to live where he can meet his 
IjctlcTs, intellectual and social. 

But if you fancy that getting into Lord Foozle's set will do 
you good or advance your prospects in life, my dear Bob, you 
are woefully mistaken, llie Windsor Heavies arc a most gentle- 
manlike, well made, and useful set of men. The conversation 
of such of them as I have had the good fortune to meet, has n<^t 
certainly inspired me with a resjiect for their intellectual 
qualities, nor is their life eoinmonly of that kind which rigid 
ascetics would pronounce blameless. Some of the young men 
amongst them talk to the broughams, frequent the private 
boxes, dance at the Oasinos ; few read - many talk alx)ut horse- 
(Ichli and the odds after dinner, or relax with a little lansquenet 
or n little billiards at iTatt’s. 

My boy, it is not with the eye of a moralist tliat your 
venerable old uncle examines these youths, but rather of a 
natural philosopher, who inspects them as he would any other 
phenomenon, or queer bird, or odd fish, or fine flower. l*bt‘so 
fellows are like the flowers, and neither toil nor spin, but are 
decked out in magnificent apfiarel : and for some wise and use- 
ful purpose no doubt. It is good that there should be honest, 
handsome, hard-living, hard-riiling, stupid young Windsor 
Heavie.s — as that there should be j^ilite young gentlemen in 
the Temple, or any other variety of our genus. 

And it is good that you should go from time to lime to the 
Heavies' mess, if they ask you ; and know that worthy sot of 
gentlemen. But bew'are, O Boh, how you live with them. 
Rcmemlicr that your lot in life is to toil, and spin too — and 
calculate how much time it takes a Heavy or a man of that 
condition to do nothing. Say, he dines at eight o’clock, and 
spends seven hours after dinner in pleasure. Well, if he goes 
to bed at three in the morning — that precious youth must have 
nine hours’ sleep, which bring him to twelve o’clock next day, 
when he will have a headache probably, so that he can hardly 
be expected to dress, rally, have devilled chicken and pale ale, 
•jyjd get out before three. FriendshiiD— the Club— the visits 
which he is compelled to pay, occupy him till five or six, and 
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what time is there left for exercise and a ride in the Park, and 
for a second toilette preparatory to dinner, &c. ? — He goes on 
his routine of pleasure, this young Heavy, as you on yours of 
duty — one man in London is pretty nearly as busy ns another. 
The company of young “Swells," then, if you will permit me 
the word, is not for you. You must consider that you should 
not s[)cnd more than a certain sum for your dinner — they need 
not. You wear a black coat, and they a shining cuirass and 
monstrous epaulets. Yours is the useful part in life and theirs 
the splendid — ihougl\ why speak further on this subject ? Since 
the days of the Frog and the Hull, a desire to cope with Bulls 
has been known to be fatal to Frogs. 

And to know young noblemen, and brilliant and notorious 
town bucks and leaders of fashion, has this great disadvantage 
— that if you talk about tliem or are seen with them much, you 
offend all your friends of middle life. It makes men angry tt> 
.sec their acquaintances better off than they themselves are. If 
>ou live much with great people, others will be sure to .say 
that you arc a sneak. I have known Jack Jolliff, whose fun 
and spirits made him adored byojic daiKlic.s (for they are just 
such folks as you and I, only with not quite such good brains, 
and perhaps belter manners — simple folks who want to he 
amused) — I have known Jack Jolliff, I say, offend a whole 
roomful of men by telling us that he had ^en dining with a 
Duke. We hadn't been to dine with a Duke. Wc were not 
courted by grandees — and wc disliked the man who was, and 
said he was a parasite, because men of fashion courted him. 
1 don’t know any means by which men hurt themselves more 
in the estimation of their equals than this of lalking of grc-at 
folks. A man may mean no harm by it — he speaks of the 
grandees with whom he lives, as you and 1 do of Jack and I’om 
who give us dinners. But his old acquaintances do not for- 
give him his superiority, and set the Tuflhunted down as the 
Tufthunter. 

1 remember laughing at the jocular complaint made by one 
of this sort, a friend, whom I shall call Main. After Main pub- 
lished his “Travels in the Libyan Desert” four years ago, he 
became a literary lion, and roared in many of the metropolitan 
sa/ofts. He is a good-natured fellows never in the least puffed 
up by his literary success ; and always said that it would not 
last. His greatest leonine quality, however, is his appetite ; 
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and to behold him engafj^ed on a Club joint, or to sec him make 
away with pounds of turbot, and plate after plate of entries, 
roasts, and sweets, is indeed a remarkable sight, and refreshing 
to those who like to watch animals feeding. But since Main 
has gone out of, and other authors have come into, fashion — 
the poor fellow comically grumbles. “ Ibat year of lionisalion 
hns ruined me. The people who used to ask me before, don't 
ask me any more. Thtjy are afraid to invite me to Bloomsbury 
because they fancy I am accustomed to Mayfair, and Mayfair 
has long since taken up with a new roarer— so that I am quite 
alone ! " And thus he dines at the Chib almost every day at 
his own charges now, and attacks the joint. I do not envy the 
man who comes after him to the haunch of mutton. 

If Tate, then, my dear Bob, should bring you in contact with 
a lord or two, eat their dinners, enjoy their company, but be 
mum about them when you go .away. 

And, though it is a hard and cruel thing to say, I would urge 
you, niy dear Bob, specially to Ixjwarc of taking pleasant fellows 
for your friends. Choose a gixjd disagreeable friend, if you 
he W'isc— a surly, steady, economical, rigid fellow. All jolly 
fellows, all delights of Club smoking-rooms and billiard-rooms, 
all fellows who sing a capital .song, and the like, are sure to lx; 
poor. As they are free with their own money, so will they be 
W'ilh yours ; and their very generosity and goodness of disposition 
will prevent them from having the means of paying you back. 
They lend their money to some other jolly fellow's. They 
accommodate each other by putting their jolly names to the 
backs of jolly bills. Gentlemen in Cursitor Street are on the 
look-out for thl^m. Their tradesmen ask for them, and find 
them not. Ah ! Ikjb, it’s hard times with a gentleman, when 
ho lias to walk round a street for fear of meeting a creditor 
there, and for a man of courage, when he can’t look a tailor 
in the face. 

Kschew jolly fellows then, ray boy, as the most dangerous 
and costly of company ; and ci propos of bills — if I ever hear of 
your putting your name to stampxrrl pai^er — I will disown you, 
and cut you off with a protested shilling. 

I know' many men who say {whereby I have my private 
o[>inion of their own probity) that all poor people arc dishonest : 
this is a hard w'ord, though more generally true than some 
folks suppose— but I fear that all fx^oplc much in debt ore 
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not honest, A man who has to wheedle a tradesman is not 
going through a very honourable business in life — a man with 
a bill becoming due to-morrow morning, and putting a good 
face on it in the Club, is perforce a hypocrite whilst he is 
talking to you — a man who has to do any meanness about 
money I fear me is so nearly like a rogue, that it‘s not much 
use calculating where the difference lies. I^'t us be very gentle 
with our neighbours* failings, and forgive our friends their 
debts, as we hope ourselves to be forgiven. But the best 
thing of all to do with your debts is to pay them. Make none ; 
and don't live with iwople who do. Why, if I dine with a 
man who is notoriously living l>eyond his moans, 1 am a hypocrite 
certainly myself, and 1 fear a bit of a rogue too. 1 try to make 
my host believe that I believe him an honest fellow. I look 
his sham splendour in the face without saying, “You are an 
imixislor,"— Alas, Robert, I have partaken of feasts where it 
seemed to me that the plate, the viands, the wine, the servants, 
and butlers were all sliani, like C'mdorclla’s coach and footmen, 
and would turn into rats and mice, and an old shoe or a 
cabbage stalk, as .soon as vve were out of the house and the 
clock struck twelve. 
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I. 

Presuming that my dear Bobby would scarcely consider him- 
self to be an accomplished man about town, until he had 
obtained an entrance into a respectable Club, I am happy 
to inform you that you are this day elected a Member of the 
“ Polyanthus," having been proposed by my friend. Lord 
Viscount Colchicum, and seconded by your affectionate uncle. 
I have settled with Mr. Stiff, the worthy Secretary, the pre- 
liminary pecuniary arrangements regarding the entrance fee 
and the first annual subset iption—thc ensuing payments I shall 
leave to rny worthy nephew. 

You w'crc elected, sir, with but two black balls; and every 
other man who was pul up for ballot had four, with the 
exception of Tom Harico, w^ho hail more black beans than 
white. Do not, however, be puffed up by this victory, and 
fancy yourself more popular than other men. Indeed I don’t 
mind telling you (but, of course, I do not wish it to go any 
further), that Captain Slyboots and I, having suspicions of the 
meeting, popped a couple of adverse balls into the other 
candidates’ boxes; so that, at least, you should, in cose of 
mishap, not be unaccompanied in ill fortune. 

Now, then, that you are a member of the Polyanthus,” I 
trust you will comport yourself with propriety in the place ; and 
permit me to offer you a few hints with regard to your bearing. 

We are not so stiff at the “ Polyanthus " as at some Qubs 
I could name — ^and a good deal of decent intimacy takes place 
amongst us. — Do not therefore enter the Club, as I have seen 
men do at the Chokers ” (of which I am also a member), with 
^’our eyes scowling under your hat at your neighbour, and with 
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an expression of countenance which seems to say, " Hang your 
impudence, sir. How dare you stare at mef" Ikmish that 
absurd dignity and swagger, which do not at all become your 
youthful countenance, my dear Bob, and let us walk up the 
steps and into the place. .See, old Noseworthy is in the bow- 
window reading the paper — he is always in the bow-window 
reading the paper. 

We pjiss by the worlliy iwrler, and alert pages — a fifteen- 
hundredth part of each of whom is henceforth your paid-for 
prof)crty — and you see he takes down your name as Mr. R. 
Brown, Junior, and will know you and be civil to you until 
death. — Ha, there is Jawkins. as usual : he has nailed poor 
Styles up against a pillar, and is telling him what the opinion 
of the City is alxiut George Hudson, Kscjuire, and when Sir 
Robert will take the government How d’yon do, Jawkins? 
— Satisfactory news from India? GillKUt to lx‘ made Baron 
Gilbert of Goojerat? Indeexl, I don‘t introduce you to Jawkins, 
my poor Bob ; he will do that for himself, and you will have 
quite enough of him l)oforc many days are over. 

Thase three gentleman sitting on the sofa arc from our 
l)clove(l sister island ; they come here every day, and wait for 
the Honounible Member for Ballinafad, vkho is at present in 
the writing-room, 

1 have remarked, in Ixmdon, however, that every Irish gentle- 
man is accompanied by other Irish gentlemen, who wait for 
him as here, or at the corner of the street. These are waiting 
until the Honourable Mcmlxjr for Ballinafad can get them three 
places — in the Excise, in the Customs, and a little thing in the 
I*ost Office, no doubt. One of them sends home a tremendous 
account of parties and politics here, which appears in the Ballina^ 
fad Banner. He know's evtTyihing. He has just been closeted 
with Peel, and can vouch for it that Clarendon has been sent for. 
He knows who wrote the famous pamphlet, ' ' Ways and Means 
for Ireland." — all the secrets of the present Cabinet, the designs 
of Sir James Graham. How Lord John can live under those 
articles which he writes iit the Banner is a miracle to mel T 
hope he will get ihar little thing in the Post Office .soon. 

This is the newspaper-room — enter the porter with the 
e\'ening papers — -what a rush the men make for them ! Do you 
want to see one? Here is the Siandard~v\QK: article about the 
*'i!itarling Oub" — very pleasant, candid, gentlemanlike notice 
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— Club composed of clf;rg>'mcn, atheists, authors, and artists. 
Their chief conversation is blasphemy; they have statues of 
Socrates and Mahomet on the centre-piece of the dinner-table, 
take every opportunity of being disrespectful to Moses, and 
a dignified clergyman always proposes the Glorious, Pious, «nnd 
Immortal Memory of Confucius. Grace is said backwards, and 
the C'atcchism treated with the most irreverent ribaldry by the 
comic authors and the general company. — Are these men to be 
allowed to meet, and their horrid orgies to continue? Have 
you Iiad enough ?--let us go into the other rooms. 

What a calm and pleasant seclusion the library prc.scnts after 
the bawl and bustle of the new.spapcr-room ! 'There is never 
anybody here. Knglish gentlemen get up .such a prodigious 
cjuantity of knowledge in their early life, that they leave off read- 
ing soon after they liegin to shave, or never look at anything 
but a newspaper. How pleasant this room is, — isn’t it? with 
its sober draperies, and long calm lines of peaceful volumes — 
nothing to interrupt the quiet— -only the melody of Horner's nose 
as he lies a.sleop upon one of the sofas. WTiat is he reading ? 
Hah! “ Pendennis," No. Vll. Hum, let us pass on. Have 
you read “ David C.’opiwr field,” by the w'ay? How l>ciiutiful it 
is— how charmingly fresh and simple ! In those admirable 
touches of tender huinotir— and I should call liumour, Hob, a 
ini.xturc of love and wit— -w’ho can equal this great genius? 
'There are little words and phrases in his books which are like 
personal benefits to the reader, ^\'hat a place it is to hold in 
the affections of men ! What an awful resjjonsibility hanging 
over a w'rilcr ! What man holding such a place, and knowing 
that his w'ords go forth to vast congregations of mankind,— to 
grown folks — to their children, and perhaps to their children’s 
children, — but must think of his calling with a solemn and 
humble heart ! May love and truth guide such a man always ! 
It is an awful prayer : may Heaven further its fulfilment ! 
And then, Bob, let the Record revile him.— Sec, here's Horner 
waking up — ' ' How do you do, Homer ? ” 

'This neighbouring room, which is almost as quiet as the 
library, is the card-room, you see. There are always three or 
four devotees assembled in it ; and the lamps arc scarcely ever 
out in this Temple of Trumps. 

I admire as I sec them, my dear Bobby, grave and silent at 
tffese little green tables, not moved outwardly by grief or pleasure 
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at losing or winning, but calmly pursuing their game (as that 
pursuit is called, which is in fact the most elaborate science and 
study) at noon<day. entirely absorbed, and philosophically in- 
different to the bustle and turmoil of the enormous working 
world without. Disraeli may make his best speech ; the Hun- 
garians may march into Vienna ; the protectionists come in ; 
Louis Phillippe be restored ; or the 1‘hamcs set on fire ; and 
Colonel Pam and Mr. Trumpington will never leave their table, 
so engaging is their occupation at it. The turning up of an ace 
is of more interest to them than all the affairs of all the world 
besides — and so they will go on until Death summons them, 
and their last trump is played. 

It is curious to think that a century ago almost all gentlemen, 
soldiers, statesmen, men of science, and divines, passed hours 
at pliiy every day ; as our grandmothers did likewise. The jxxir 
old kings and queens must feel the desertion now, and deplore 
the present small numlitT of their worshipiKTS, as compared to 
the myriads of faithful subjects who served them in past times. 

I do not say that other folk’s pursuits arc much more or less 
futile ; but fancy a life such as that of the Colonel — eight or 
nine hours of sleep, eight of trumps, and the rest for business, 
reading, r.\crcise, and domestic duty or affection (to be sure he’s 
most likely a bachelor, so that the Utter offices do not occupy 
him much) — fancy such a life, and at its conclusion at the age 
of seventy-five, the worthy gentleman I>cing able to say, I have 
spent twenty-five years of my existence turning up trumps. 

With Trumpington matters arc different. Whist Js a pro- 
fession with him, just as much as Law is yours. He makes 
the deepest study of it — he makes every sacrifice to his pursuit : 
he may be fond of wine and company, but he eschews both, to 
keep his head cool and play his rubber. He is a man of good 
parts, and was once well read, as you see by his conversation 
when he is aw'ay from the table, but he gives up reading for 
play — and knows that to play well a man must play every day. 
He makes three or four hundred a year by his Whist, and well 
he may — ^wiih his brair s, and half his industry, he could make 
a larger income at any other profession. 

In a game with these two gentlemen, the one who has been 
actually seated at that card-table for a term as long as your 
whole life, the other who is known as a consummate practi- 
tioner, do you think it is likely you will come off a winner? 

B 2 
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The; stale of your fortune is 3'our look-out, not theirs. They are 
tliere at their posts— ] ike knights ready to meet all comers. If 
you choose to engage them, sit down. They will with the most 
porfe.ct probity, calmness, and elegance of manner, win and 
%\in of you uiilil they have won every shilling of a fortune, when 
t!u*y will make you a Ik>w, and wish you good -morning. You 
niny go and cliown yourself afterw.irds — it is not their business, 
'riieir business is to be present in that room, and to play cards 
with you or anybody. When you are done with— 
jMy dear C'ok>n(‘l, let me inlnxliicc you to a new member, iny 
nep)hew, Mr. RolKirt Jhown. 

'rhe other two men at the i.iblc are the Honourable (1. 
Wintlgall and Mr. ('hauler: perh.ips you hnve not heard iliat 
the one made rather a c|uecr scltU'menl at llie last Derby ; and 
the other has just issued from one of Her Majesty's establish- 
inents in St. (ieorgi ’s I 'ields. 

JMtln;r of these gentlemim is perfectly alTable, good-natured, 
and easy of aeoess— arul will cut you for half-erowns if >ou like, 
or j)lay you at any g.ime cm the cards. They descend bom 
their broughams or from horseback at the C'lub door with the 
most .spltiudid air, ami they feast upon ilu; Ix'st dishes and \Mne.s 
in llie place. 

Hut do you think it advisable to play curds with tliein? 
Which know the games U-st—you or they? Which are most 
likely-- we will not say to play foul -but to take certain liUle 
advantrig<*.:» m the game which their consummate expiciitnec 
teaches them -\ou or they? Kinally, is it a matter of perfect 
certainty, if you won, that they would pay you? 

IvCt us leave iliesr gentlemen, my dear Dob, and go through 
the rest of the housi;. 
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From the library \vc procc'^tl lo ti^c carvcrl .in^l Rildccl drawing- 
room of the Club, tlie damask hangings of which arc em- 
broidered with our lowly einbhan, the I'olyanihus, and which 
is fitter! with a perfectly unimclligil^le Ssplcndour. Siirdana- 
palus, if he had pawned one of his kingdoms, could not have 
had such mirrors as one of those in which 1 sec my dear B 0 I 4 , 
admiring the lie of h:s cravat with such complacency, and I am 
sure I cannot comprehend why Smith and IJrbwn should have 
their persons reflected in such vast sheets of quicksilver ; or 
why, if w'e have a mind lo a sixpiuiny cup of lea and muffins, 
when we come in with muddy boots from a dirty walk, those 
refreshments should be served to us as we occupy a sofa much 
more splendid, and far belter stuffed, than any l^uis Quatorze 
ever sal upon. 1 want a sofa, as I w'ani a friend, upon which 
1 can reprjsc familiarly. If you can't have intimate terms and 
freedom with one and the other, they are of no good, A full- 
dress Club is an absurdity — and no man ought to come into 
this room except in a uniform or Court suit. 1 daren't put my 
feet on yonder .sofa for fear of sullying the damask, or, W'orsc 
still, for fear that Hicks the Commiitct -man should pass, and 
spy out my sacrilegious bo<jts on the cushion. 

We pass through these double doors, and enter rooms of a 
very different charade 

By the faint and sickly odour pervading this apartment, by 
the opened windows, by the circular stains upon the marble 
tables, which indicate the presence of brandies-and-walcrs long 
passed into the world of spirits, my dear Dob will have no 
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difficulty in recognisin'^ the f.moking-room, where I dare say he 
will pass a good <l«*al of his valuable time henceforth. 

If 1 could rccoTnniend a sure way of adv-ancement and profit 
to a young man aliout town, it W'ould be, after he has come 
away from a friend's house and dinner, where he has to a surely 
had more ifian enough of claret and gcxxl things, when he 
ought to be going to bed at midnight, so that he might rise 
fresh and t'arly for his morning’s work, to stop, nevertheless, 
fora couple of hours at the (‘lub, and smoke in this room and 
lip|)Iti wt'iik brandy-and-waier. 

By a ix'rscveraiicL* in this system, you may get a numlicr of 
advantages. By sitting up till thrt*e of a summer morning, you 
have the advantage of seeing the sun rise, and as you walk 
home to Pump Court, can mark the quiet of the streets in the 
rosy glimmer of the dawn. You can easily spend in that smok- 
mg>Tonm (as for the billiard-rooni adjacent, how much more 
can’t you get rid of there), and without any inconvenience or 
evlravaganee whati'vt'r, enough money to keep you a horse. 
Three or four cigars when you are in the. Club, your case filled 
when you are going away, a couple of glasses of very weak 
cognac and coUl water, will cost you sivty pounds a year, as 
.sure a.s your name is Bob Brown. And as for the smoking and 
tippling, plus billiards, they may Ins made to cost anything. 

And then you have the advantage of hearing such delightful 
and insiruetivc conversation in a tTub smoking-room, betwwn 
the hours of twelve and three! Men who frequent that place 
at that hour arc commonly men of studious habits and philo- 
sophical and reflective minds, to whose opinions it is pleasant 
and profitable to listen. They arc full of anecdotes, which are 
always moral and w'ell chosen ; their talk is never fret', or on 
light subjects. I have one or two old smoking-room pillars in 
my eye now', who would be perfect models for any young 
gentleman entering life, and to whom a father could not do 
better than entrust the education of his sot). 

To drop the satirical vein, my de.ar Hob, T am compelled as 
a man to say my opinion, that the best thing you can do with 
regarri to that smoking-room is to keep out of it ; or at any rate 
never to be seen in the place after midnight. They are very 
pliMsnnt and frank, those jolly fellows, those loose fishes, those 
^st young men — but the race in life is not to such fast men as 
those— and you who want to win must get up early of a morning. 
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my boy. You and an old collegc-chum or two may sit logcthor 
over your cigar-boxes in one another's chambers, and talk till 
all hours, and do yonrstdves good probably. Talking among 
you is a wholesome excrcitatlon ; humour comes in an easy 
flow ; it doesn’t preclude grave argument and manly interchange 
of thought— I ow'n myself, when 1 was younger, to have smoked 
many a pijxr with advantage in the comjxiny of Doctor l*arr. 
Honest men, with pipes or cigars in their mouths, have gre:it 
physical advantages in conversation. You m.ay stop talking if 
you like — but the bniaks of silence never seem disagreeable, 
Ixn'ng filled uji^by the puffing of ilie smoke— hence there is no 
awkwardness in resuming the conversation— no straining for 
effect — sentiments are delivered in a grave easy manner- the 
cigar harmonist's the society, and soothes at once the sptMkrr 
.and the siftiject wfiereon he converses. I have no doubt tli.it it 
IS from the hafiit of smoking that 'Turks and American- Indians 
are such monstrous well-bred men. The pipe draws wisdom 
from the lips of die philosopher, and shuts uj) the mouth of the 
foolish • it gonenitfs a sf>lc of eon vers.it ion, coinem])lalive, 
thoughtful, lienevolcnt, and unaffected : in fact, de.'ir Ikib, j 
must out with it — I am an old smoker. At home I have done 
it up the chimney rather than not do it (the which I own is a 
<'r«me). I vow and believe tlint the cigar h.as Ixxm one of the 
greatest ereaiure-com forts of my life-— a kind comiianion, a 
gentle stimulant, an amiable anodyne, a cenicnler of friendshif). 
May I die if 1 abuse that kindly weed which has given me so 
much pleasum ! 

Since I have lx*en a memlx'r of that Club, what mnidx'r.s of 
men have occupied this room and dejiarted from it, like so 
many smoked-out cigars, leaving nothing liehind but a little 
<lisn*garded ashes ! liob, my Ixw, they drop off in tlie course 
of twimiy years, our boon conipanums, anti jtilly fellow bottle- 
crackers. — 1 mintl me of many a gtHxl fellow wlio has talked 
and laughed here, anti whose pip** is put out foi ever. Men, 
1 rememlx*r as dashing youngsters but the oihiT tlay, have 
passed into the state of ok! fogies : they have ion.s, .sir, f>f almost 
our age, when first we joined the '* Polyanthus.’' Grais grows 
over others in all parts of the world. Where is poor NVil? 
Where is poor Fred? Dead rhymes with Ned and Fretl too— 
their place know'S them not — their names one year apixraretl at 
the end of the Club list, under the dismal category of “ Members 




shall not return— and the people will come down to the Club as 
usual, saying. “Well, and so poor old Brown is gone."— 
Intlccd, a smoking-room on a morning is not a cheerful spot. 

Our room has a series of tenants of quite distinct characters. 
After an early and sober dinner below, certain habituh of the 
'* Polyanthus ” mount up to this apartment for their cofTee and 
cigar, and talk as gravely as Sachems at a Palaver. Trade and 
tv.ivel, politics and geography, ore their discourse — they are 
bed long before their successors the jolly fellows begin thviir 
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night life, and the talk of the one set is as different to the con- 
versatibn of the other ns any talk can be. 

After the grave old Sachems, come other frequenters of the 
room ; a squad of sporting men very likely — very solemn and 
silent personages these — who give the odds, and talk about the 
Cup in a darkling undertone. Then >ou shall have three or four 
barristers with high voices, seldom able to .sit long without 
talking of their profession, or mentioning soiiietbmg about 
’Westminster Hall. About eleven, men in \\hite neckcloths drop 
in from dinner-parties, and show their lacquered boots and shiit- 
studs with a link* coniplaconcy—and at midnight, after the 
theatres, the young rakes and vn‘t,urs come swaggering in, and 
call loudly for gin-tw ist. 

Hut aa for a Club smoking-room after midnight, T vow again 
that you 'arc better out of it; that >ou will waste money and 
your precious hours and liealth thc*re: and \ou may frequent 
this “ I’oiyanthus " room for a year, and not carry aw’ay from 
the place one single ide.i or story that ran do you tht* Iea.st 
goo(l m life. How much you shall take away of another sort, 
I do not here set down ; Imt I have before my mind’s eye the 
image of old Silenus, with purple face and chalk-stone fingers, 
telling hks foul old garrison legends over his gin-and»waler. 

I f«* is in the hmoking-roc;m every night ; and I feel that no one 
can get benefit from the society of that old man. 

W'hal society he has he gels from this place. He sits for 
hours in a corner of the sofa, and makes up his parties here. 
He will ask you after a little time, seeing that you arc a gentle- 
man and have a gootl address, and will give you an e\ci*ediiigly, 
good dinner. I went once, years ago, to a banquet of his— and 
found all the men at his tabk^ were Polyanthuses, so that it 

was a house dinner in Square, with Mrs. Silcnus at the 

head of the tabic. 

After dinner she retired and was no more seen, and Silcnus 
amused himself by making [loor Mr. Tippleton drunk. He 
came to the Qub the next day ; he amused himself by describ- 
ing the arts by which he had practised ujxin the easy lirains of 
poor Mr. Tippleton- (as if that poor fellow' wanted any arts 
or persuasion to induce him to intoxicate himself), and told all 
the smoking-room how he had given a dinner, how many 
bottles of wine had been emptied, and how many Tippleton had 
drunk for his share. " I kept my eye on Tip, sir." the horrid 
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old fellow sai<I — " I took care to make him mix his liquors 
well, and before eleven o’clock I finished him, and had him 
as drunk .as a lord, sir ! ” Will you like to have that gentleman 
for a friend ? 1 le has f‘lcclcd himst^lf our smoking-room king at 
the “ r*oIyanlhus," and midnight monarch. 

As he talks, in comes prjor Tippleton — a kind soul — a gentle- 
man— a man fjf reading and parts — ^who has friends at home 
very likely, and had once a career liefore him — and what is he 
now? His eyes arc vacant; he reels into a sofa corner, and 
sits in in<aud1in silence, and hiccups every now and then. Ohl 
Silenus winks knowingly round at the whole smoking-room; 
most of the men sneer— sfune pity— some very young cubs 
laugh and jeer at him. '1 ippletoii's drunk. 
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From tho Library and Smoking-room regions let us clrsconcl 
to thf lower f](K>r. Here you Ix-hold the Coffee-room, where 
ihc' neat little lablci are already laid out, awaiting the influx 
of diners. 

A great advance in civilisation was made, and the honesty 
as well as economy of ><ning men of the middle classes 
immensely promoted, when the ancient tavern system was 
overthrown, and those houses of meeting instituted where a 
man, without sacrificing his dignitv, could dine for a couple 
oi .shillings. I roinenilxir in the days of my youth when a 
very moder.ate, dinner at a reputabk: coffee-house cost a man 
half-a-guinea : when you were obliged to order a pint of wine 
for the good of the house ; when the waiter got a shilling for 
his attendance; and when “young gentlemen were no ndiei 
than they arc now', and had to pay thrice as much as they at 
present need to disburse fur the inaintcnanee of iheir station. 

'ITien men (who had not the half-guinea at coiiiniand) used 
to dive into dark streets in the vicin.ige of Soho or (,'oveni 
Garden, and get a meagre meal at shilling taverns— or loni, 
the clerk, issued out from your chamliers m I’urnp Court and 
brought hack your dinner lictwecn two plates from a neigblxjur- 
ing ham*and-beef shop. Either repast was strictly honourable, 
and one can find no e-orthly fault with a poor gentleman for 
<!aiing a poor meal. But that solitary meal in cliambcrs was, 
indeed, a dismal refection. I think with anything but regret 
of those lonely feasts of lx:ef and cabbage; and how there 
was no resource for the long evening*; but those books, over 
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which you hiul Ixjcn poring all clay, or the tavern with its 
dcucetl exjxrnses, or the theatre wiili its vicious attractions. 
A young bachelor’s life was a clumsy piece of wretchedness 
then— niisrnanaged and ill economised -juijt as your I'cmple 
(,‘hainljers or College rooms now are, which arc rjuitc behind 
the ai;('- in the decent conveniences which ivery modem 
tenenient rK»sse;i:«‘s. 

And that dining for a .shilling and .slrutling aUait Pail Mall 
afterwards was, after all, an hypocrisy. At the time when the. 
“Trois J‘'r6res Provenfaux '* at l*aris hafl two cnlrancrs, one 
into the place of the Palais Royal, and one into the .sirttit 
behind, where the sixt<‘en-sous dimuT-lumses are, I have st!cn 
bucks with profuse toothpicks walk out of these latter houses 
of onieriaininenl, pass U]) the "'Prois 1‘rcrc.s” stairs, and 
descend from the other door into the Palais Royal, so that the 
l^'ople walking there might fancy these poor fellows had biien 
dining regardless of expense. No : wliiit you call putting a 
good face upon poverty, that is, liiding it under a grin, or 
concealing Us rags under a makeshift, is alway.s rather a base 
stratagem. Your iJeaux Tibi is and twopenny dandies can never 
be respectable altogether ; an<l if a man is poor, I say he ought 
to seem poor; ami that both he and Society arc m the wrong, 
if either sees any cause of shame in poverty. 

T'hat is why we ought to be thankful for Clubs. Hero is 
no skulking to gel a cheap dinner ; no ordering of expensive 
]u|uors and dishes for the good of the Jnmse, or cowvnng 
.sensitiveness as to llio opinion of the waiter. \\V advance m 
simplicity and honesty as wc advance in civilisation, and it is 
my bidief that wc become belter bred and less artificial, ami 
tell more truth cMTy day. 

This, you see, is the Club Coflcc-room--it is three o’clock ; 
young Wideawake is just finishing his breakfast (with whom I 
iiave nothing to do at present, but to say parenthetically, that 
if you wi/i sit up till five o'clock in the moming, Hob my boy, 
you may look out to have a heatlache and a breakfast at three 
in tiu' afternoon). Wideawake is at breakfast — Goldsw'orthy is 
ordering his dinner — while Mr. Nudgii, whom you see yonder, 
is making his lunch. In those two gentlemen is the moral and 
rxemplificalion of the previous little remarks which I have been 
flaking. 

You must know, sir, that at the *' I’olyanthus," in common 
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M iti) most Clubs, gentlemen are allowed to enjoy, gratis, in the 
Coffee-room, bread, liecr, sauces, and pickles. 

After four o’clock, if you order your dinner, you have to pay 
si\i>cncc for what is called the table — the clean cloth, die 
vegetables, ch'Mjsc, and so forth: ?>efore that hour you may 
have lunch, when there is no table charge. 

Now', GoULsworthy is a gentleman and a man of genius, who 
has courage and simiilicity enough to Ui poor — not like some 
fellows whom one meets, and who make a fanfaromtadc of 
poverty, and draping thc*msel\*es in their rags, seem to cry, 
“ Sec how' virtuous 1 am,— how honest Diogenes is 1" but be is 
a very poor man, wliose education and talents are of the In'St, 
and w'ho in so far claims to rank willi the very best jx-ople in 
the world. In liis place in Parliainciii, when he takes off his 
hat (which is both old and briislied), the SfUMker’s eye is 
pretty sure to meet hir», .and the House lislen-> to Inni with the 
Tcspj'ct which is» due to so much honesty and talent. He is the 
equal of any man, however lofty or w'oallliy. llis social position 
U rather improved by his poverty, and the world, w'hich is a 
manly iind generous world in its impulses, however it may be 
in its practice, contemplates with a smctM'c regaid and admira- 
tion Mr, Goldsworthy's manner of bearing his lack of fortune. 
He is going to dine for a .shilling • he will have two mutton- 
chops (and tlie mutton-chop is a tiling unknown in domestic 
life and in the palactjs of ejjicuie.s, wIktc you m.ay get cullctr> 
dressed W'ilh all soils of I'n-nch sauces, but not the admirable 
imition-chop), and with a due allow'ancc of the Club bri*:id and 
Ix'cr, he will make a perfectly wholesome, and suffici<Mit, and 
excellent meal; and go down to the lluu.se and fire into 
Ministers thi.s very night. 

Now, 1 say, lhi.s man dining for a shilling i.s a jileasant 
spectacle to behold. I respect ^fr. Goldsworthy with all my 
heart, without sliaring those ultra-Conservalive pcjliiical opinions 
which we all know he entertains, and from which no interest, 
temptation, or hope of place will cause him to swem; : and you 
see he is waited upon with as much respect here as old .Silenus, 
though he order the most sumptuous banquet the cook can 
devise, or bully the waiters ever so. 

But ah, Bob ! what can \vs .say of the conduct of that poor 
little Mr. Nudgit? He has a bed-chamber in some court 
unknown in the neighbourhocxl of the “Polyanthus." Ho 
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makes a breakfast with the Club bread and Irxjer ; he lunches 
off the same supplies— and l>etng of an Lpiriircan taste, look 
what he docs—Jic is actually iiouring a cruet of anchovy sauce 
over his bread to give it a flavour; and 1 have seen the un- 
conhcionable little gourmand sidle off to the pickle-jars when he 
thought nobody was obser\’ing, and i)op a walnut or half a 
dozen of pickled onions into his mouth, and swallow them with 
a hideous furtive relish. 

He disappears at dinner-time, and returns at half-past seven 
or eight o'elock, and wanders rountl the tables when the men 
arc at their dessert and generous over their wine. He has a 
niiniljcr of little stories alxnit the fashionable world to tell, and 
is not unentertaining. When you dine here, sometimes give 
.Vudgit a glass or two out of your decanter, Bob my boy, and 
comfort his poor old soul. Ho was a gentleman once and had 
inoney, as he will lie sure to tell you. He is mean and feeble, 
but not unkind— a lumr little parasite not to be unpitied. Mr. 
Nudgil, allow me to introduce you to a new member, my 
nephew, Mr. UtdH’rt Brown. 

At this inomeni, old Sdenus swaggers in, Ixiaring his great 
waistcoat before him, and walking up to the de.sk where the 
coflce-rooni clerk sits and where the bills of fare are <hspl:Lved. 
As he pas-ses, he h.is to undergo the fire of Mr. Goldsworthy's 
eyes, which dart out at him two Hashes of ilie mo.^l killing 
scorn. He has passed by tlu» b.attery without sinking, and leys 
himself alongside the dc*sk. Nudgil w'alchea him, and will 
pre.seiitly go up .smirking Immbly t*> join him. 

" Hunt," he says, *' 1 want a table, iny table, you know, at 
seven — dinner for eight — Lord Tlobanob dines with me - semi 
the butler — What’s in the bill of fare? l.et’s ha\e clear soup 
and turtle — I’ve sent U in from the (‘ity — dressetl lish and 
liu but," and with a swollen trembling hand he writes down a 
|.xjmpous bill of Lire. 

As T said, Nudgit comes up simpering, with a new’spapor 
in his hand. 

“Hullo, Xudg!" says Mr. Silenus, “how's the Ix'cr? 
Pickles good to-d.iy?" 

.Vudgil smiles in a gentle deprecatory^ manner. 

“ Smell out a goixl dinner, hey, Xudg?" says Dives. 

“ If any man knows how to give one, you do." answ'crs the 
pcK)r Ix’ggar. “1 w^asn’t a bad hand at ordering a dinner 
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myself, once. WHial’s the fish in the list to-day ? " and with a 
weak smile he casts his eye over the bill of fare. 

" Lord Hobanob dines with me, and he knows what a good 
dinner is, 1 can tell you/' says Mr, Silenus ; " so doesCrainley." 
" Both w'cU-known epicures," says Nudgit. 

‘Tin going to give Holianob a K'turn dinner to his at tlie 

• Rhododendrum.’ He bet me that Baiifol, the chef at the 

* Rhododendrum,* did lictler than our man can. Hob’s dinner 
was last Wednesday, and I don't say it wasn't a good one ; 
or that taking Grosl>ois by surprise, is giving him quite fair 
play — but wc'll sw, Nudgit. / know what Gro-sbois can do." 

“ I should think you did, indeed, Silenus," says the other. 

“I sec your mouth's watering. I'd ask you, only I know 
you're engaged. You're always engaged, Nudgit — not to-day? 
Well then, you may eome; and I say, Mr. Nudgit, we’ll have 
a wet owning, sir, mind you that.” 

Mr. Ikjwls, the butler here coming m, Mr. Silenus falls 
into conversation with him about wines and leing. 1 am glad 
poor Nudgit has got his (linner. He wall go ami walk in the 
l*ark to get up an apjietite. And now, Mr. Bob, having shown 
you over your new house, 1 too will bid you fur the present 
farewell. 
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W'lir.N n»y ; 3 ;ood fiiond, J/r. P.tnch^ '^r>nv‘ tiirn* since, ri-ked me 
to conijMlo a series of conversaticjns for yo»n" nu;n in the danemfj 
Avorld, so tliat lln*y might I)e agreeable lo their partners, and 
advance thtMr own sneerss in lih*, I constated with a willing 
lieart to niy venerable fri<Mid’s n^ipiest, for I desire nothing 
l>etter than to ]>ron>ote itie atnusenioiit and hapi>inc5S of all 
young people ; and nothing, T thought, would lie easier than 
lo touch off a few light, airy, graceful little sets of phrases, 
which ytnmg fellows might adcipt or expand, acconling to their 
own ingenuity and leisure'. 

Well, sir, I iniajTined nnst-lf, just for an instant, lo be young 
again, and that I had a neat waist instead of that Ixwv-windcAV 
with which Time .and Nature have ornamented the ca.->lle of my 
body, and brown locks instead f>f a bald p,de (there w.ts a lime, 
sir, when my hair was not considered the v.or-^t part of me, and 
] recollect w Juii I was a young man in the Militia, and when 
pigtails finally went out in our corps, who it was that longed lo 
iiave my guem'- it was found in her desk at her death, and my 
fvx>r dear wife was always jealous of her)— I just chose, I say, lo 
fancy myself a young man, and that I wouhl go up in imagina- 
tion and ask a giil to dance with me. So 1 chose Maria — a man 
might go iartiuT and fare worse than choose Marin, Mr. bob. 

“My dear Miss E.," s;iys I, “may I have the honour of 
dancing the next set with you?" 

“The next -u'hatf'' says Mis.s E., smiling, and turning to 
Mrs. E. , ns if lo ask what a set meant. 

“ I forgot," says I ; “ the next cjuadrUle. I woiiid say.’* 
“llisnither slow dancing quadrilles," says Miss E. ; “but 
if 1 mast, I must." 

• “Well, then, a walt 2 . will that do? I know' nothing prettier 
than a waltz played not too quick," 
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“What !" says she. “do you ^\ant a horrid old ihrec-timcd 
w.nliz like that vliich the little figures dance upon the liarrel- 
organs? You silly old creature : you are good-natured, but you 
are in your dotage. All these dances are passed away. You 
might as well ask me to wear a gown with a waist up to my 
shoulders, like that in which Mamma wns married; or a hoop 
and high heels, like Cirandnianimn in the picture ; or to dance 
a gavotte or a mmuet. Things are changed, old gentleman — 
the fiLshions of your time are gone, and— .ind the bucks of your 
time will go too. Mr. llrown. If I want to dance, here is 
('aptain W'hiskerfield, who is ready ; or young Studdinglon, 
\\ho is a delightful partner. He brings a little animation into 
our balls ; and when he is not in society, danei-s every night at 
Vauxhall and the f'asino.” 

I pictured to myself Maria giving some such reply to my 
ccpially imaginative demand— for (»f eouj've 1 never made the 
ri,*«{uest, anymore than she fhd the answer -and in fact, dear 
l?oh, after turning <ner the matter of ballroom ct in versa lions in 
niy mind, and sitting \Mtli iH.*n ami ink before me for a couph^ 
of hours, I found that 1 had n«»thuig at all to say on the subjext, 
and have no more right to teaeh a youth wliat he is to say in the 
pn'sent day to his partner, than J should have had in my own 
lioyhood to instruct my own grandmother in the art of sucking 
eggs. We should pay as mucli reverence to youth as wc should 
to age ; there are points in uhich you young folks are altogether 
our superiors : and T can't help consi.mlly crying out to persons 
of my own years, when busied about ih»Mr young people — T .cave 
them alone ; don’t lx; always meddling with their affairs, which 
they can manage for themselves; jh^n'i lx; .alw.iys insisting 
upon managing their boats, «aiKl putting your oars in the water 
with theirs. 

So I have the modesty to think that ^fr, Punch and I were 
a couple of conceited old fogies, m dt'vising the above plan of 
composing conversation for the lx*ncfit of youth, and that young 
folks can manage to talk of what interests them, without any 
prompting on our par*. To say the truth, I have hardly l>oen 
to a ball these three yesrs. I saw the head of the stair at 

H.E.’s the T Ambassador in Hr ne Square, the other 

night, but mired without even gi'iting a sight of, or making 
my bow to, Her Excellency ; thinking wi.sely that mon lait de 
foulit ei mon honnet dc nuit much better became roe at that 
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hour of miclniRht than tht* draught in a crowded [Kiisage, and 
the sight of over so many lx*nutics. 

But though I don't go to these assemblies, I luivc* 

intelhgenre amongst people who go : and hear from the girls 
and tlteir ni.ininias what they do, and how they enjoy tliein- 
sflves. I must own that some of the new arrangi'inents please 
me very much, as l)eing natural and simple, and, in so far, 
SLiin rior to the old nio<lo. 

in my time, for instance, a ball-room iiserl to be more tliaii 
fialf-filled with old male and female fogies, whose ptTsons took 
up a great deal of valuable room, who did not in the least 
nmament the walls against which they stood, and wlio wouUl 
have been much liottcr at home in bed. In a great cuuntr>- 
hoiise, where you have a hall fireplace in which an ox might 
be roa.st<‘d conveniently, the presence of n few score more or 
less of slcait tdd folks can make no difference: 0tTc is room 
for tlunu at the card tables, and rounrl the supper-board, and 
the sight of tlieir honest rt'd fiiccs and white waistcoats lining 
the w.ill cheers and illuminates the Assembly Room, 

Hut it is a very different cast' when you hame a small house 
in Mayfair, or in the pleasjuit diMriet of Pimlico and Tyburn ; 
and accordingly I am happy to hear lliat the custom is rapidly 
spreading of asking none but dancing piople to balls. It was 
only this morning that I wns arguing the point W'iih our cousin 
Mrs. Crowds r. who was greatly irate Ixicause her daughter 
I'anny h.wl received an invitation to go with her aunt, Mrs. 
T'iinmins, to Lady Tiitlniiy's ball, whereas potjr Mrs. Crowder 
had l:»ren told that sfic could on no account gel a card. 

Now Blanche C'rowder is a very large w'oman naturally, and 
W’ith the present fashion of flounces in dress, this Ixilloon of a 
creature would occupy the l>esl part of a little Ijack drawing- 
room ; whereas Rosa Timmins is a little bit of a thing, who 
Uikcs tip no space at all, and funiishcs the side of a room as 
prettily as a bank of flowers could. 1 tried to convince our 
cousin upon this point, tb|l embofi point, 1 may say, and of course 
being too polite to ma|^ remarks phonal to Mrs. Crowder. 
1 playfully directed them elsewhere. 

"Dear Blanche," said I, '* don’t you sec how greatly Lady 
Tuibury would have to extend her premises if all the relatives 
•f all her dancers were to be invited ? She has idready flung 
out a marquee o\'cr the leads, and actually included the cis- 
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tern— what can she do more? If all the girls were lo have 
chajjorons, where could the ciders sit? Tmbury himself will 
not be present. He is a large and roomy man, like your 
humble servant, and Lady Tut has sent him off to Greenwich, 
or the 'Star and Garter' for the night, where, I have no 
doubt, he and some other stout fellows will make themselves 
comfortable. At a ball amongst pi^rsons of inocleratc means 
and large acquaintance in London, room is n>uch more pmcious 
than almost anybody’s company, except that cjf the beauties 
and the dancers. T-ook at l^rd 'rrainpleion, that enormous 
hulking monster (who ncviTtheless dances l>eaulifully, as all 
big men do), when he lakes out his fiYouritc partner, Miss 
Wlrletlge, to pdk, his arm. as he \vln:3ks her round and round, 
forms radii of a circle of very consideniblc di.inu'ter, I le almost 
wants a room to himself. Young men .ind women now, when 
they d^uicc, dance re.Ally ; it is no lary sauntering, as of old, 
but dow'nright hard work — after which they want air and mfresh- 
ment. I low can they get the one. when the rooms are filled 
with eldcily folks ; or the other, wh**n we arc squeezing round 
the supper-tables* and drinking up all the availaliU* champagne 
and seltzer- water? No, no ; the present plan, which I hear is 
Ix'coming geneml, is admirable for D}ndon. I>ei there lie half- 
A dozen of guKl. active, bright-eyed cha|>eions and duennas — 
little women, w^ho are more active, and keep a In'tler look-out 
than your languishing voluptuous lieautles" {I said this, casting 
at the same time a look of peculiar tenderness towards Illanche 
C'row'dcr); “let them keep watch and see ih. 1 l .all is right — 
that the young men don’t dance too often with the same girl, 
or disappear on to the balcony, aiul that sort of thing; let 
them have good large roomy family coaches to carry the >f)Uiig 
women home to their mamTii.is. In a word, at .a ball let there 
be for the future no admittance except upon business. In all 
the affairs of London life, that is the nile, depend ujKin it.*' 
“And pray who told you, Mr. Ilrowii, that 1 didn't wisli 
to dance myself?" says Blanche, surveying her great person 
in the looking-glass (which could scarcely contain it) .md 
flouncing out of the ; and I actually belicvt,* that the 
unconscionable creature, at her age and si/c, is still thinking 
that she is a fairy, and that the young fellows would like to 
dance rounCthe room with her. .Ah. Bob! I rcmcinlxT that 
grotcs^iuc woman a slim and graceful girl. 1 remember others 
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tender and lj('autiful, ^bosc bright eyes glitter, and whose 
sweet voices whi.sper no more. So they i>ass away — ^j'outh and 
beamy, love and innocence, pass away and perish. I think 
of one now, whom I remember the fairest and the gayest, 
the kindest and the purest; her laughter was music—I can 
hear it still, though it will never echo any more. I'ar away, 
the .silent tomb closes over hen Ollier roses than those of our 
pnnu* grow up and bloom, am have their day. Honest youtli, 
gi'iieroiis youth, mny yoiir^ be as pure and as fair ! 

1 did not think when I begitn to write it, that the lost 
sentence would have finished so; but life is not altogether 
jocular, Mr. Bub, and one comes upon serious Ihoiiglits suddenly 
as uixin a funeral in the street. Let us go back to the biLsiness 
we arc upon, naiiu'ly, balls, whereof it, jxjrhaps, has struck 
you that your uncle has very little to say. 

I saw one announced m the morning fashionable print to-day, 
with a fine li.st of some of the greate.st folks in London, and 
li.arl previously heard from various quarters how eager many 
piTsons were to attend u, and how .splendid an entertainment 
it was to lx\ Ami so the morning paper announced that Mrs. 
Hornby Madox threw ojx'n her house in So-and-so Street, and 
w.is usiii.sted in reei'ivmg her guests, by Latly Fugleman. 

Now tills is a sort of entertainment and arrangement than 
wliieh I confess I can conceive nothing more queer, though I 
believe it i*, by no means uncommon in English society. Mrs. 
Hornby ^kl.idox conie.s into her fortune of ten thousand a year 
— 'Wi.shes tv» be presented in the London w^ald, ha\ing lived 
in the country prv'viously— sixirc-s no expense to make her 
house and festival .'is handsome as may W, and gets Lady 
Fugli'iiian to ask the company for her — not the honest llornby>, 
not tJie family Madoxes, not the jolly old squires and friends 
and relatives of her family, and from her county ; but the 
I<onilon dandies and the lx)ndon society; whose names you 
hi^? chronicled at every party and who, bt'ing I.ady Fugle- 
m.m'^ ftieiids, arc invited by her ladyship to Mrs. Hornby's 
house. 

What a strange notion of society does this give— of friend- 
ship, of lAahion, of what ix»aple will do to l»e in tlie fashion ! 
Poor Mrs. Hornby comes into her fortune, and says to her old 
friends and family, '* My gocxl people, 1 am going to cut every 
one of you. You were very well as long os we were in the 
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coontiy, where 1 might have my natural likings and affections. 
Hut, henceforth, I am going to lot Lady Fugleman choose my 
friends for me. I know nothing about >-011 any more. 1 have 
no"objeriion to you, but if you want to know me you must 
ask Lady Fugleman : if she says yes, 1 shall be delighted : if 
no, Hon jour. 

This strange business gocs^on daily in I-ondon. Honest 
people do it. and think not trie least harm. 'The proudest 
and noblest d» not tliink they demean tlumiseUes by crowding 
to Mrs. Goldcalf s parties, ami strike quite opt'nly a union 
Ixitween her wealth and their titles, diHenninc as soon as 
the former ceases. There i*? not the le.ist /lypocrlsy about this 
at any rale — tiic terms of the bargain au* quite understood on 
ever> hand. 

But oh. Hob! SI'"' what an aw'ful thing it is to ronfess, and 
would not (‘vrn hypociisy be better than this daring cyniciMii, 
this open heart lessne.ss'—fTOfllessm'ss I had almost calk'd >t? 
Do you mean to .say, you great folks, that your object in 
.society is n<n love, is not friendship, i.s not family union and 
afl'ectiun~is not tniih and kindness ; — is not generous sympathy 
and union of Cihrlstiaii (pardon me tlie word, but I can indicate 
my meaning by no other)— of Christian nu'n and women, parents 
and children, — but that you assemble and meet together, not 
caring or trying to care for ^.*nc another, — without a prele.xt 
of goodwill — with a daring 5cirishiie.ss openly avowed? 1 am 
sure I wi.sh Mrs, Goldcalf or the other lady no harm, and have 
never six^kcn to, or set eyes on either of them, and 1 do not 
mean to say, Mr, Robert, that you and 1 are a whit belter 
than they are. and doubt whether they have m.ade the calcula- 
tion for themselves of the conseqwnces of what they are doing. 
But ns sure as two and two make four, a jicrson gi\ing up 
of his ow*n accord his natural friends and relatives, lor the sake 
of the fashion, seems to me to .say, I acknowledge myself to 
be heartless: I turn my back on my friends. 1 disown my 
relatives, and 1 d,- lionour my father and mother. 
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I-'N’CLlsn Society, my beloved Bob, has this eminent advantage 
over all other — that is, if there lx? any society left in the 
^vTet^.hc•d diblracted old European continent — that it is above 
all others a flinner-giving society. A fjct>ple like the Germans, 
that dines habitually, and with what vast appetite I need not 
say, at one o'clock in the afternoon- -like the Italians, that 
spends its evenings in opera-lx>xes — like the French, that 
anutses itself of nights with cuu sutn'e and intrigue — cannot, 
believe me, undorstiiiul Society rightly, I love and admire my 
itiitton for its good sense, its manliness, its friendliness, its 
morality in the main— and these, 1 take it, arc all expressed 
in that noble institution, the dinner. 

The dinner is the liappy end of the Briton’s day. We work 
harder than the other nations of the earth. W'e do more, we 
live more in our time, than Frenchineri or Germans, Every 
great man amnng.st us likes bis dinner, and hikes to it kindly. 
1 could inention the most augu.st names of |V)cis, statesmen, 
philosophers, historians, judges, and div ine.^, who are great at 
the dinner-table as in the field, the closet, the senate, or the 
Iicnch. Gibbon mentions titat he wrote the first two volumes 
of his history wliilst a placeman in London, lodging in St. 
James’s, going to the House of Comnwms, to the Club, and 
to dinner every day. The man flourishes under that generous 
and robust regimen; the healthy <?nergies of society arc kept 
up by it ; our friendly intercourse is maintained ; our intellect 
ripens with the good cheer, and throws off surprising crops, 
like the fields about Edinburgh, under the influence of Uiat 
admirable lic]uid, C’larcl. The best wines arc sent to this 
country therefore ; for no other deserves them as ours does. 

I am a diner-out, and live in London. I protest, as I look 
back at the men and dinners I have seen in the last week, my 
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mind is filled with manly resj^cct and pleasure. Howgootl they 
liave lH.r.n ! how admirable the entertainments ! how worthy 
the men ! 

Let me, without divulging names, and with a cordial grati- 
tude, mention a few of those whom 1 have met and who have 
all done their duty. 

Sir, I have sat at table with a ga*at, a world-rcnownod 
.vtiUesman. I watched him during the progress of the banejuet 
— I am at lil^erty to say that he enjoyed it like a man. 

On another day, it was a celebrated liti-rnry character, Ift 
was beautiful to see liim at his dinner : eorrhal and generous, 
jovial and kindly, the great author enjoyed hiniscl/ as the great 
htatesnuin - may he long gi\e us good books and good dinners I 

Yet another day. an<l I sat opjxjsitc to a Right Reverend 
I’lishop. My Lord, I was pleaserl lo sev gcKxl thing after good 
thing disappear before you ; and think no man ever belter 
became that roundetl ('piseopal apron. How aini.ible he was ; 
how kind! He put water into his wine. Let us respect the 
moderation of the (’hitrch. 

Anri then the men learned in the law* : how' they dine ! what 
hospitality, w'hat splendour, what comfort, what wine ! .As we 
walked away very gently in the moonlight, only three days 

since, from tlie 's, a friend of my youth and myself, we could 

iiatdiy speak for gratitude: *' Dear sir," wc breathed fervently, 
“ask us soon again," One never has too much at those perfect 
bantjuets — no hideous headaches ensue, or horrid resolutions 
nl>out adopting Hevalenta Ambica for the fuiiire—lnit content- 
ment with all the w'orkl, light slunilxfring, joyful waking to 
grapple with the morrow’s wxirk. Ah, dear Hob, those lawyer.** 
have great merits. ITicrc is a dear old judge at whose family 
table if 1 could sec you sealed, my desire in life would Ijc pretty 
nearly fulfilled. If you make yourself agrec’ablc there, you will 
lx? in a fair way to get on in the world. Hut you are a youth 
still. Youths go to balls ; men go to dinners. 

Doctors, again, notoriously cat well ; when my excellent 
friend Sangmdo takes a bumper, and snying, with a shrug and a 
twinkle of hi.s eye, “Video mclioni prolwque. detcriora .sequor," 
tosses off the w'ine, I always ask the butler for a gloss of that 
bottle. 

The inferior clergy, likewise, dine very nuich and well. I don't 
know when 1 have been better entertained, as far as creature 
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ccmiforts go, than by mon of very I^»\v Church principles ; and 
ojie of the very best repasts that ever 1 saw in niy life w'as at 
Darlington, given by a Quaker, 

JSome of the Ixrsl wine in I^ndon is given to his friends ]>y :i 
poet of my acf|ii:tinlan<'c. All artists arc notoriously fond of 
dinners, and in vile you, but not so profusely. Newspaper 
editors delight in dinners on Satur- 
days, and give them, thanks to the 
prevnt position of Literature, vt'ry 
often and good. Dear Hob, I have 
seen the mahoganies of many men. 

Kvery evening Ix'twj'cn seven and 
eight o’clock, I like lo look at die 
men drcssefl for dinner, perambulat- 
ing the western (lialncts of our cily. 
1 like to sec the smile on their 
counlenances, ligiited up wiili an 
indescribable self iniiiorlance and 
good-humour; the askance glances 
which lliey cast at the little strcct- 
boys and foot-passengers who eye 
their shiny bools ; the dainty man- 
ner in which tlx-y trip over the 
pavement on those boots, eschew- 
ing the mud-pools and dirty cross- 
ings ; the refreshing whiteness of 
their linen ; tlic coaxing twiddle 
which they give to llic ties of their 
white chokers — the caress of a fond 
parent to an innocent child. 

I like walking myself ; those 
who go in cabs or broughams, 
1 have remarked, have m>t the 
same radiant exproision wliich 
the pedestrian exhibits. A man in liis own brciughani has 
anxieties about the stepping of his horse, or the squaring of 
the groom's cllxiws, or a doubt whether Jones’s turn-out is not 
better ; or whether something is not wrong in the springs ; or 
w hethcr he shall Iiavc tlie brougham out if the night is rainy, 
d hey always look tnigical behind ilic glasses. A cab diner-out 
has commonly some cares, lest his sense of justice should be 
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injured by the overcharge of the driver (those fellows arc not 
uncommonly exorbitant in their demands upon gentlenion whom 
they sot down at good houses} ; lest the smell of tobiicco lt:fi by 
the liLst occupants of the vehicle (five medical students, let us 
say, M-ho have chartered the vehicle, and smoked cheroots from 
the I/>ndon University to the playhouse in the Haynunrket) 
should infest the clothes of Tom Lavender, who is going to 
l.ady Rosemary's ; lest straws should stick unobserved to the 
glutinous lustre of his boots— his shiny ones, and he should 
appear in Dives's drawing-room like a pcx'l with a ienui iivcnj, 
or like Mad Tom in the j>lay. 1 hope, my ilcar Rob. if a straw 
should ever enter a drawing-room in th(“ wake of )Our boot, 
you will not be much disturlwxi in mind. 11, irk ye, in con- 

iirlence : 1 have sevn * m a haek-cab. 'Iliere is no h.irm 

in employing one. TIuto is no harm in anything natural, any 
more. 

I eaiinol help here parenthelicnlly relating a story which 
occurred in m> own youtli, in the >ear 1815, at the time when 
I first made my own cw/nv into society (for everything must 
have a beginning, Hob ; and though we huvti been gentlemen 
long Ix'fore the ( Jonriueror, and have always consorted w'ith 
gentlemen, yet we had not always attained that kiiufc vol^e of 
f.ishion which has distingui.shcd some of us subsequently); 1 
recollect, T say, in 1815, when the Marquis of Sweetbread was 
good enough to ask me and the late Mr. Ruffles to dinner, to 
meet Prince SchwartzcnlKjrg and the Hetman Platolil'. Ruffles 
was a man a good deal alxmt town in those days, and certainly 
in very good society. 

1 was myself a young one. and thought Ruffles was rather 
inclined to patronise me; which 1 did not like, "i would 
have you lo know, Mr. Ruffles," thought 1 , "that, after all, a 
gentleman can but be a gentleman ; that though we Hrowns 
have no handles to our names, w^e arc quite as well-bred 
as some folks who possess those ornaments "—and in fine, 1 
detemtined to give him a lesson. So when In? called for me 
in the hac'kney-coach at my lodgings in Swallow Street, find we 
had driven under iijc porU-rorh^rc of Sweeibrearl Hir.ise, where 
two tall and powdered domestics in the uniform of the Sweet- 
breads, viz., a spinach -coloured coat, with waistcoat and the 

Browm’s M.S. here conUiins a luime of such prodigious dignity 
out of the p— r-ge,” that we really do not dare to print it. 
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rest of dc'lic'att* yellow or melted -but trr colour, o/icned the 
doors of the hall -wh, it do you think, sir, 1 did? In the 
pnsena* of iln'se Renilrmen, who were holdinsf on at the door, 
1 offered to toss up with Ruffles, heads or tails, who shouhl 
fKiy for the co.u’h ; and then pur|>oseIy had a dispute with the 
prvjr jarvey about the fare, Kuffles‘.s face of agony during this 
transactK)ri 1 shall never forget. Sir, it was like the I.aoccK)n. 
I>itij)s of ptTsjiiralion trembled on his pallid brow, and he 
Hung towards me looks of imploring tt‘rror that would havt‘ 
iie’ltefi an ogre. A Ik-iter fellow than Ruffles never hvefl—lie 
is dead h»ng since, and 1 tlon't mind owning to this hamll«;^s 
little deceit. 

A person <»f some note -a favourite Snob of mine — I am 
told, wlii'n he goes to dinner, adopts what he eonsiders a happy 
artifice, and st‘nils his cab away at the corner of the stnvt; so 
that the gentleman in livery may not lx -hold its minilxT, or 
th.it the loul wiili whom he dines, and alwut whom he is 
always talking, may not bo •supposed to kniw that Mr. Smith 
c.irne in a hack-eab. 

A man who is troubled with a shame like this, liob, is 
unworthy of any dinner at all. Such a man must niHids 1 k» a 
sneak ami a humbug, anvious alxmi the effect which he is to 
produce: linear) m In-, mind: a donkey in a lion's skin: .a 
.small preleiuler- -distracted by doubts and fr.inlir terrors of 
what is to come next. Such a man ran lx,* no more at case 
in his cluiT at dinner than a man is in the fautcuil at the 
dentist's (uiilcss indeed he go to the aflinir.iMc Mr. GillxTl in 
Suffolk Street, who is <Iraggeil into this essay for the Ivnefit 
of m.ankind alone, and who, 1 vow, removes a grinder with so 
little pain, ihat all the world should Ikj m.ide .aware of him) — 
a fellow, I say, ashamed of th.e original from which he sprung, 
of the cab in whuh he drives, awkward, ihr-refore affected and 
unnatural, can never ho|)c or descia'c to succeed in society. 

The great comfort of the society of gre.'ii folks is. that they 
do not trouble themselves about your twopenny little {lerson, as 
smaller j^rsons do, but take you for what you are— a man 
kindly and good-n.aturecl, or w’itty and i.are.TSlic, or learned and 
eloquent, or a good raconteur, or a very handsome man (and in 
’15 some of the Hrowns were— but I am speaking of five-and- 
thirty years ago), or an excellent gourmand and judge of wines 
—or w'hai not. Nobody sots you sm tjuickly at your ease as a 
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fjnt' gcnlh'innn. I have seen more noise made about a knight's 
lady than about the Duchess of Kitzbaitlcrixe herself: and 
l.acly Mcniniararat, whose family dales from the Deluge, enters 
and leaves a room, with her daughters, the lovely Indies Kvt? 
and lalilh D'Arc, with much loss pretension and in much 
.Simpler cafxites and what-do-you-call-'cins, than T,ady <lc 
Mogyns or Mrs. Shindy, who quit an assembly in an whirlwind 
a'^ Jt were, with trumpets and alarums lilvc a stage king and 
tjucen. 

l:ui my p<‘n enn run no further, for my paper is out, and it is ■ 
time to dress for dinner. 



OS SOME OLD CUSTOMS OF THE 
DINNER-TABLE. 


Of nil ihc sciences which have made a progress in late years, I 
tlnnk, dear }Jol> (to return to the subject from which I parled 
with so much pleasure last week), that the art of dinner-giving 
has made, the most delightful and rapid advances. Sir, I main- 
tain, even now, with a matured age and appetite, that the 
fhnners of this present day arc Ixrtter than those wc liad in our 
youth, and 1 can’t hut Ik* thankful at least once in every day 
for this (lecicled improvement m our civilisation. Those \\ho 
remember the us.igi’S of fivo-aiid-ivventy years back W'ill 
ready, 1 am sure, to acknowledge tins progress, I was turning 
over at the Club yesUird.iy a queer little book written at that 
period, w'hich, I iK'Iieve, h;i<l Sf)mo aulhoray at the time, and 
which records some of those customs which obtained, if not in 
gi’Mxl London society , at least in some companies, and parts of 
our islands. Sir, many of these practices seem as antiquated 
now as the usages dehcriberl in the .iccoiints of Homeric feasts, 
or C,)uccn ElixaUnh s banquet-, and brciikfaslb. Ixt us be happy 
to think they am gone. 

'rhe iKiok in question is called "The ^fnxims of Sir Morgan 
O'Doberty," a queer baronet, who appears to have lived in 
the first quarter of the century, and whose opinions the anti- 
quarian may examine, not without profit— -a strange barbarian 
indeed it is, and one wonders that such customs should ever 
have been prevalent in our country. 

Fancy such opinions as these having ever l)cen holdcn by 
any sol of men among us. Maxim 2 . — " It ts laid dow'n in 
fashionable life that you must drink champagne after white 
cheeses, water after red. . . . Ale is to K' avoided, in case a 
night is to be cxiMjcleJ, as should cheese also." Maxim 
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4. — "A fine singer, after dinner, is to be avoidetl, for he is a 
great lx)re, and stops the wine. . . , One of the best rules 
(to put him down) is to applaud him most vociferously as soon 
ns lie has sung the first verse, as if all was over, and say to 
the gentleman farthest from you at table that you admire the 
conclusion of this song very much.” M.ixim 25. — ** You meet 
lxx)pU’ occasionally who tell you it is had tnslc to give cham- 
pagne at dinner— port and Tencriffe being such suix^rior 
drinking,” &c. &c. I am copying out ofaliook printed three 
months since, describing ways prc'vnlent when you were born. 
Can it be ixjssible, I that Kngland was ever in such a 
Slate? 

W’a'? it ever a maxim in “ f.isliionable life" th.al )Ou were 
to drink chamfnigne after wliiic clieews? Wh.il was that 
ni.ixim in f.i.shioiiable hfe about drinking and about chec.se? 
The maxim in fasliionable life is to drink what you will. U is 
too simple now to ir<»uble itself about wine or about cheese. 
.Ale again i.s to be avouled, this .strange Doherty wiys, if you 
expect a wet night — and in another place he .says '"the linglish 
drink a pint of ix)rtcr at a draught,”— What English? gracious 
powers! Are we a nation of coaUM*avers? Do W'C ever have 
a wet night! Do we ever meet people occasionally who say 
that to give champagne at dinner is Uad taste, and that port 
and 'renerifle are such sujierior drinking? I'aiicy Tencriffe, 
my di*ar boy — 1 say fancy a man asking you to dnnk Tenerifie 
at dinniT ; the mind shudders at it - he might as well invite you 
to .svvallnw' the I’eak. 

y\nd then consider the tn.ixim about thi* fine singer who is 
to l>e avoided. \\’Jiat ! wa.s iJiero a lime in most peopli 's 
memory, when folks at dessert l)egan to .sing? 1 have lieurd 
such a thing at a tenants' dinner in the country ; but the idea 
of a fellow beginning to perfonn a song at a dinner-party in 
I-ontlon fills my mind with terror and amazement ; and I 
picture to myself any t.ablc which I frequent, in Mfiyfair, in 
IllcKunsbury, m Belgravia, or where you will, and the pain 
which would seize upon the host and the company if some 
wretch were to commence a song. 

We have pas.sed that savage period of hfe. We do not want 
to hear songs from guests, we have the songs done for us ; ns 
wc don’t want our ladies to go down into the kitchen and cook 
the dinner any more. The cook can do it lx*lter and cheaper. 
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We df) not dfsiro foats of iiitisical or t -alinary skill — but simple, 
quiet, e.i-sy, iinpnaenrlinj; convors:ili<in. 

In lik<‘ ni.innfir, there was a practice onrr usual, and which 
still lin/jers hc*ro and then?, of making complimenhtry spt'cchcs 
after flinner : ihnt custom is happily almost (?ntirely discon- 
tinued. (Jentleincn do not meet to compliment each other 
profusely, or tf> make fine phras*‘S. Simplicity gains upon us 
finily. Let us* Ik; thankful that the florid style is disappearing. 

I once shared a bottle of sherry with a commercial iniveller 
at Miirgsile, wlu) gave a toast or a sentiment as he filled every 
glass, lie would not take his wine without tins queer terc- 
nioiiy iK'fore it. 1 recollect one of his sentiments, which wa.*; 
as follows : “Year is to 'cr that iloubles our joys, and divides 
our sorrows— I give you woman, sir,'*- and we both emptied 
our glasses, 'llieie lmulK;ring coremonials are }3assing out of 
our manners, and were found onlv to obstruct our free inter- 
course. IVople can like each other just as much without 
(u-aiions, and l>o just as merry without btuug forced to dnnk 
against their will. 

And ><l there are certain cu.stoin.s to which one clings still ; 
for instance, the piMetiee of drinking wine w ith your neighbour, 
tliougii wisely not so Ireqmnily indulged in as of old, yet still 
obtains, and 1 trust will nevt*r be alK>!isbi*tl. Kor though, in 
the old time, when Mr. and Mrs. ‘Vog}* had si.vtecn friends to 
dinner, it In'came an unsupportable ton'Ji' for Mr. F. to ask 
sivteen persons to ilrink wine, an<l a j)ainful t.rsk for Mrs. Fogy 
to Ik' called upon to bow to ten gt'ntlem»’n, who desired to 
li.ivf: the honour to drink her health, )et, employed in inodera- 
tion, that ancient cu.stoni of challenging your friend.s to drink 
is a kindly and hearty old usage, and productive of many most 
iK iieficial results. 

1 have known a man of a imKk’St and rt'served turn (just like 
your old uncle, dear Ikib, as no doubt you were going to 
remark), when asked to drink by the host, suddenly lighten up, 
tos.s off his glass, get confitlence, and Ix'gin to talk right and 
left. He wanted but the spur to set him going. It is supplietl 
by the butler at the back of his chair. 

It sometimes happims, again, that a host's conversational 
ixwvcrs are not brilliant. I owii that I could |X}lnt out a few 
such whom 1 have the honour to name among ray friends - 
gentlemen, in fact, who wisely bold their tongues, because they 
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have nothing to say which is worth the hearing or the telling, 
ancl properly confine themselves to the carving of the mutton 
and the ordering of the wines. Such men, manifestly, should 
always be allowed, nay encouraged, to ask their giiots to take 
Wine. In putting that question, they show their good will, and 
cannot possibly bt'tray their mental deficiency. Tor cxanijile, 
let us supixise Jones, who has beem perfectly silent all dinner- 
time, oppressed, doubtless, by that awful Lady Tiara, who sits 
swelling on his right hand, suddenly rallies, singles me out, and 
with a loud cheering voice cries, “lirown my lx>y, a glass of 
wane." 1 reply, "With pleasure, niy tlear Jone.s." He resjwnds 
su; quick as thought, "Sliall it be hock or champagne, Ilrown ?" 
1 mention the W'ine which 1 piefer. He calls it) the butler, uiul 
.says, "Some cliamjugnc or hock" (.is the case may be, for 1 
don't choose to coiuiinl myself). ~ " some champagne or hock 
to Mr. Ilrown;" and finally he says, " Oood health! "in a 
])loas;\nt tone. Thus you se*', Jones, though not a conver- 
.sationist. has h.ul tht' op{x>rtunity of making no less than four 
obserratioiis. which, if not brilliant or willy, are yet manly, 
.sensible, and agrei;able. And 1 defy any man in llit‘ metropolis, 
be he the most accomplished, the most learned, the wise.st, or 
the most cloc|ucnt, to say more than Jone.s upon a similar 
occasion. 

If you have had a difference with a man, and are desirous to 
make it up, how pleasant it is to take wine with him. Nothing 
is .said but that smij»le fihr-asc which lia.s just liccn uileted by 
my friend Jones ; and yet it means a griMt deal. T hi' cup is a 
syml>ol of reconciliation. The other party drinks up your good 
will as you accept his token of relunnng friendship- and thus 
the liquor is hallowed which Jones has paid for: and 1 like to 
think that the grape which grew Ijy khine or Hlione was liorn 
and rip'‘ncd under the sun there, so as to bi* the means of 
bringing iw'O good fellow's together. I once heard the head 
physician of a Hydro(>athic establishment on the sunny Ixinks 
o1 the first-named river, give the health of lli-> Majesty the King 
of I'ritssia. and, calh'ng upon the company to receive that august 
toa^t witli a " donnerndes Lebeboch," loss off a bumixT of 
sparkling w’atcr. It did not seem to me a genuine eiitbiLsiasin. 
No, no, lei us have toast and wine, not toast and water. It 
was not in vain that grapes grew on the hills of l ather Rhine. 

One seldom asks ladies now to lake w me, —except when, in a 
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conficlontial wbi«v|wr to the charming creature whom you have 
brought flown to dinner, you humbly a*>k permission to pledge 
her, and she dehcatt'ly touches her glas:y. with a fascinating 
smile, in rcr»ly to your glance, — a smile, you n^gue, which goes 
to your heart. T say, one <locs not ask ladies any more to take 
wine: and 1 think, this custom bcang abolished, the contrary 
prac'ticv should lie introduced, and that the ladies should ask 
the griitlcinen. 1 know one who dal, ufie grande oe par 

It’ mwdc, as honest Jlrant6nic phrases it, aiul from whom I 
floscrvcil no such kindness ; but, sir, the effecl of that graceful 
act of hospitality was such, that j,he made a grateful slave for 
ever of one wlio was an admiring relxil previously, who would 
do anything to show his gratitude, and who now knows no 
greater delight than when he receives a card which bears her 
respected name.* 

A dinner of men is well now and again, but few well-regulated 
minds relish a dinni'r without women. There arc some wretches 
who, I beliew, still meet together for the sake of what is called 
*' the spread," who dine each other round and round, and have 
horrid delights in turtle, early peas, and other culinary luxuries 
— but I pity the condition as I avoid tin* banquets of those men. 
The only substitute for ladies at dinners, or consolation for want 
of tliem, is — smoking. Cigars, introduced with the coffee, do, 
if anything can, make us forget the absence (5f the otlier sf‘x. 
Hut what a substilule is that foi her who doubles our joy.s, and 
divides our griefs- -for woman ! as my friend the Traveller said. 

* U|H>ii my word, Mr. llrowii, ihi'- i-s tCH> bro.id a hint, — Punch. 



GREAT LITTLE DINXF.RS, 


It has been said, dear that I have seen tlui inahoijanies of 
many men^and it is with no small hn'Iin^Df pride and gratitude 
that I am enubletl to dechirc also, that 1 hardly rememlKT in my 
life to have hail a bad dinner. Would to Heaven that all 
mortal men could say likewise I Indeeil, and in the presctice of 
so much want and nnser> as \k\ss under our ken daily, it is with 
a feeling of something like .shame and huinilintion that 1 make 
the avowal ; but I have robbed no man of his meal that 1 know' 
of, and am here sjjeaking of very bumble as well as very grand 
l»anquets, the which 1 maintain arc, when there is a .sufllciency, 
almost always good. 

Yes, all dinners are gfxjd, frr-m a shilling upw'ards. The 
plate of boiled beef which Mary, the neat-handed W'ailress, 
brings or used to bring you in the Old Hailey — I .say used, for, 
ah me ! 1 sjx'ak of ye-ars long past, wdien the cheeks of Mary 
were ns blooming as the caiT<»l,s which she brought up with 
l)eef, and she may Ik; a grandmother by this lime, or a pallid 
ghost, far out of the regions of lx;ef ;--from tin* shilling dinner 
of beef and carrot.s to the grandc.st b.incjuct of the season — 
es'crylhing is goo<l. There are no degrees in eating. I mean 
ih.at mutton is as gowl as venison — beefsteak, if you are hungry, 
.'IS good as turtle— tx>ll led ale. if you like it, to the full as good 
as champagne; — there i.s no cleljcary in the world which Mon- 
sieur Francatelli or Monsieur Soyer can produce, Wrhich I lielicve 
to be better than toasted chef’se. 1 have seen ,n dozen of epicures 
at a grand table forsake every French and Italian delicacy for 
boiled leg of pork and pease-puddings You can but lx: hungry, 
and cat and be happy. 

What is the moral I would deduce from thi.s truth, if truth 
it be? 1 would have a great deal more hospitality practised 
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than K comruoii amonj^ us — moro hospitalit} and lots show. 
iToiJcrly consitltTed, ilu* cjuaiiiy of clinntT is tvMCti blest, it 
blesses hini that gives, .nid him that takes : a dinner with 
friendliness is ihf' I^est of all friendly meetings - a pomiwus 
entertainment, where no love is, the h‘ast salisfact(^r\ . 

Why, then, do we of the middle classe.s persist in giving 
enieriaininents so costly, and lieyond our means? This will 
be read by many iiiort.aL',, who are aware that they live un leg 
(jf imitton thenisi’lves, or, worse than this, have wh.il are called 
meat teas, than which I eaniud conceive a more othous custom; 
lliat ordinarily they arc very solier in their way of life , thut 
they like in reality that leg of mutton U'tter than the concli- 
iiUMits of that floulilful Trench artist who comes from tlie 
pastrycook’s, and presides over the mysterious stewpans in 
the kitchen ; why, then, on their company diniUTs, should 
iliey flan* up in the niagniliccnt manner in which they 
uni versa lly do? 

TA'eryUxly has the same dinner in London, and the same 
soup, sadille of niuiloii, boiled fowls and tongue, fjittvis, 
rhampagne, and so furili. I own myself to being no licticr 
nor worse tliun my neighlumrs in this respt'cl, and rush olT 
to the confectioners' for sweets, ite. ; hire ^ham hiuler.s and 
attendants; liave a follow going round the table with still and 
dry champagne, as if I knew' his name, and it was m> custom 
to drink those wnu’s every day of my life. I am as bad as my 
neighbours: but why arc we so bad, I ask? — why arc we not 
more reasoii.ible ? 

If wc receive very great men or ladies at our Ikiusos, I will 
lay a wager that they will select inultcm and goosrlxirry tart 
for their dinner: forsaking the which the men in while 

llcrlin gloves are h.inding round in the Birmingham plated 
dislies. Asking lords and ladie.s, who have great establishments 
of their own, to Tn'nch dinners and dehcacie.s. is like inviting 
a grocer to a meal of figs, or a yxistrycook to a banquet of 
rasplxirry tarts. They have had enougli of them. And great 
folks, if they like you, take no count of your feasts, and grand 
preparations, and am but eat mutton like men. 

One cannot have sumptuary laws nowadays, or restrict the 
gastronomical more tluan any othei trade : but I wish a check 
eould be put upon our dinner extravagances by some means, 
and am confident that the pleasures of life would greatly be 
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incrmscfl by moderation. A man might give two dinners for 
one. necording to the present pattern. Half your money is 
swailowttl up in a dessert, winch noUxly wants in the least, 
and which I always grudge to sve arriving at the end of 
plenty. Services of ctilinary kickshaws swallow up money, 
and give nobody pleasure, except the p;istrycook. whom they 
enrich, EverylxxJy entertains as if he had three or four 
thousand a year. 

Some one with a voice potential .should cry out against this 
overwhelming luxury. What is mere decency in a very wealthy 



m.nn is absurdit) — nay, w ickediies-»~ in a po*)r one; a frog by 
nature, I am an insane silly crtxiturc to attempt to swell myself 
to the sixe of the ox, my ncighliour. Oh that I could establish 
in the middle classes of I^ndon an Antl-c7^/r4* and Anti-Dessert 
movement ! I wouh’ go down to posterity not ill dt^erving 
of my country in such a ca,se, and might l )0 ranked among 
the social Ix'nefactors. T..t't us have a meeting at Willis'.s 
Rooms. I.,adics and Gentlemen, for the purjK>se, and get a 
few' philanthropists, philosopht.'rs, anrl bishops or so, to 
six’ak 1 As people, in former days, refused to take sugar, let 

C 2 
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US get Up a society which shall decline to cat dessert and made 
dishes.* 

In this way, I say, every man ^ho now gives a dinner might 
give two; and lak*; in a host of poor friends and reJaiivcs, 
who are now excluded from his hospitality. For dinners are 
given mostly in the middle classes l>> way of revenge; and 
Mr. and Mrs. 'Ihompscjn ask Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, because 
the latter have asked them. A man at this rate who gives 
four dinners of twenty persons in tlie course of the season, 
each dinner costing him somelliing very near upon thirty 
pounds, receives in return, we uUl say, forty dinners from the 
friends whom he has himself invitwl. That Is, Mr. and Mis. 
John.son pay a hundred anti twenty pounds, as do all their 
friends, for forty-ftiur dinniTs of which they partake. So ili.it 
they may calculate that every lime they dine with their respective 
friends, they pay about twenty-eight shillings per ft/tr. What 
a sum this h., dear Johnson, for you and me to .spend upon 
our waistcoats! What does jvior Mrs. Johnson care for all 
these garish splendours, who has luid her dinner at tw'O with 
her de.u* cliildren in the luirhcry? Our custom is not hospitality 
or jileasure, but to be alilc to cut off a certain numbei of 
ac(|imintance from the d.tning list. 

One of these dinners of twenty, again, is scarcely ever 
pleasant as f.ir as rog:ud> sociel>. You may chance to get 
near a pleasant neighlxmr and ncigfilKjuress, wlien your corner 
of the table is possibly comfortable. Ihu Iheie can lie no 
gcncr*il conversation. 'I'wenty people c.tniu>l engage tugfllier 
in talk. You would want a .speaking-trumpet to coinmiinicalc 
from your place by the lady of tlic house (for I wish to give 
my resiXM'tod rcufler the place of honour) to the bdy at the 
opposite corner at the right of the host. If you have a joke or 
a we/ to make, you cannot utter it iK'fore .such a crow'd. A 
joke is nothing which can only gel a laugh out of .a third p.irt 
of the comimny. The most eminent wugs of rny acquaintance 
are dumb in these great parties ; and your r<r< onicur or slory- 
teUer, if he is jirudcnl. will invariably hold tongue. For 
what can In: more odious than to lx* comfK'lUxi to tell a story 
at the top of your voia', to lie c.dled on to repeat it for the 

• ‘ Mr. Brown here enumcnnle^ three rw/r/f-r, which he confe^eshe 

rc'-isi. anil likewa^e preserved cherries at dessert; littl the 
principle is good, though the nuui is weak. 
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bt'nefil of a distant person who has only hoard a part of the 
ancccloio ? There ai\' siones of mine which would fail uttiTly 
were they narrated in nay but an undertone; otliers in winch 
I laug^h. am overcome by emotion, and so forth—what I call 
niy itiiimes stories. Now it is impossible to do justice to these 
evf^epl in the midst of a general hush, and in a small circle ; so 
that 1 am commonly silent. And as m> anealotc is fiositivcly 
new in a party of twenty, the chances nn* so much against you 
that somelxidy should have heart! the story before, in which 
case you arc done. 

In these large assomblic^, a wit, then, is <»f no use, and thx's 
not have a chance: a rtironti'ur does not get a lair hearing, 
and lioth of these real oinainents of n dmner-tahle an* thus 
lUlorly throwTi away. I have* seen lack JollitTe, who can keep 
a table tit eight or tt n [ht-'OIi . in a lo ir of Uiughtet for four 
hours, rciiuiin utterly mute jn a gieat enti’itainment, sniotht*red 
by the numbers atid the dowager on each side of him ; and 
Tom Yaniold, hie n) 0 :>t emmt'ni of converi-.aiionisis, sit tliroiigli 
a dinner as dumb as the iootman Ijchind him. Tliey do not 
care to joke, unless theie U a sympathising society, and prefer 
to Ik' silent rather than tlirow their good things avv.ay. 

What I would recommend, then, with all iny power, is, 
that dinners should be more simple, more frcqmait, and should 
comprise fewer ixTsons. Tt'n is the utmost number that a man 
of moderate mc.ins should ever invite to his t.ablc ; although 
in a grc.'U house, managed bv a great eslablishmrnt, the case 
may be difTe-rcnt. A man and woman may look ns if they were 
glad to .see ten jn-ople ; but in a great dinner they .'ilKiicrile 
their position as host and hosiers,- me men* creatures in llie 
hands of the sham butlers, sham footmen, and tall confectioners’ 
emissaries who crowd the room, -and arc guests at their own 
table, where they are heUwI last, and of which iJicy occupy 
the top and bottom. I have marked many a lady watching 
with timid glances the large artifici.il m.'ijQr-(l<imo, W'ho officiates 
for that night only, and thought to m>.self. "Ah, my dear 
madam, how much t ippier might we ail Ik* if there were but 
half tlie splendour, half the made dishes, and half the company 
assembltHL” 

If any dinner-giving person who reads this shall lx* induced 
by my representations lo pau.se in his prc>,cni career, to cut 
off some of the luxuries of his tabic, and instead of giving one 
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enormous feast to twenty persons to have three simple dinners 
for ten, my dear Nephew will not have ten addressed in vain, 
Evci’ybocly will Ixi liettcrcd ; and while the guests will be belter 
pleased, and more numerous, the host will actually be left with 
money in his pocket. 
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I. 

Bob Brown is in love, then, and undergoing the common lot ! 
And so, ii)y dear lad, you arc this moment enduring the delights 
and tortures, the jealousy and wakefulness, the longing and 
raptures, the frantic despair and elation, attendant upon the 
passion of love. In the year 1812 (it was before I contracted 
my alliance with your poor dear Aunt, who never caused me 
any of the disejuietudes above enumerated), I myself went 
through some of those miseries and pleasures which you now, 

0 my Nephew, arc enduring. I pity and sympathise with you. 

1 am an old cock now, with a feeble strut and a faltering crow. 
But I was young once : and remember the time very well. Since 
that time, amavi amantes : if 1 see two young people happy, 
1 like it, as 1 like to see children enjoying a pantomime. 1 
have been the confidant of numbers of honest fellows, and the 
secret watcher of scores of little pretty intrigues in life. Miss 
Y., I know why you go so eagerly to balls now : and, Mr. Z., 
what has set you off dancing at your mature age. Do you fancy, 
Mrs. Alpha, that I believe you walk every day at half-past eleven 
by the Serpentine for nothing, and that I don't see young 
O’Mega in Rotten Row? . . . And so, my poor Bob, you are 
shot. 

If 3rou lose the object of your desires, the loss won't kill you : 
you may set that dow i as a certainty. If you win, it is possible 
that you will be disappointed : that point also is to be considered. 
But hit or miss, good luck or bad — I should be .sorry, my honest 
Bob, that thou didst not undergo the malady. Every man 
ought to be in love a few times in his life, and to have a smart 
attack of the fever. You are the better for it when it is over; 
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the better for your misfortune if you endure it with a manly 
heart ; how much the better for success if you win it and a good 
wife into the bargain! Ah! Bob — there is a stone in the 
buiying-groimd at Funchal which I often and often think of — 
many hopes and passions lie beneath it, along with the fairest 
atid gentlest creature in the world — it's not Mrs. Brown that lies 
tlicre. After life’s fitful fever, she sleeps in Marylebone butying- 
ground, poor dear soul ! Emily Blcnkinsop might have been 
Mrs. Brown, but — but let us change the subject. 

Of course you will take advice, niy dear Bob, about your 
flame. All men and women do. It is notorious that they listen 
to the opinions of all their friends, and never follow their own 
counsel. Well, tell us about this girl. What are her quali< 
fications, expectations, belongings, station in life, and so 
forth? 

About beauty I do not argue. I take it for granted. A man 
sees beauty, or that which he likes, with eyes entirely his own. 
I don't say that plain women get husbands as readily as the 
pretty girls— but so many handsome girls are unmarried, and so 
many of the other sort wedded, that there is no possibility of 
establishing a rule, or of setting up a standard. Poor dear 
Mrs, Brown was a far finer woman than Emily Blenkinsop, 
?ind yet I loved Emily’s little finger more than the whole hand 
which your Aunt Martha gave me — 1 see the plainest women 
exercising the gredtest fascinations over men — in fine, a man 
falls in. love with a woman because it is fate, because she is a 
woman ; Bob, too, is a man, and endowed with a heart and a 
beard. 

Is she a clever w'onian? I do not mean to disparage you, 
my good fellow, but you are not a man that is likely to set the 
'Thames on fire ; and I should rather like to see you fall to the 
lot of a clever woman. A set has been made against clever 
women in all times. Take all Shakspeare’s heroines— they all 
seem to me pretty much the same— affectionate, motherly, 
tender, that sort of thing. Take Scott’s ladies, and other 
writers’— each man seems to draw from one model— ‘an exquisite 
slave is what we want for the most part ; a humble, flattering, 
smiling, child-loving, tea-making, pianoforte-playing being, who 
laughs at our jokes, however old they may be, coaxes and 
wheedles us in our humours, and fondly lies to us through 
life. 1 never could get your poor Aunt into this system, 
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though 1 confess 1 should have been a happier man had she 
tried it. 

There arc many mote clever women in the world than men 
think for. Our habit is to despise them ; we believe they do 
not think becatise they do not contradict us ; itnd arc weak 
because they do not struggle and rise up against us. A man only 
begihs to know women as he grows old ; and for my part my 
opinion of their cleverness rises every day. 

When I say I know women. 1 mean 1 know that I don't know 
them. Every single woman I ever knew is a puzzle to me, as I 
have no doubt she is to herself. Say they are not clever? 
Their hypocrisy is a perpetual marvel to me, and a constant 
exercise of cleverness of the finest sort. You sec a demure- 
looking woman perfect in all her duties, constant in house-bills 
and shirt-buttons, obedient to her lord, and anxious to please 
him in all things; silent when you and he talk politics, or 
literature, or balderdash together, and if referred to, saying, 
with a smile of perfect humility, ‘^Oh, women are not judges 
upon such and such matters ; we leave learning and politics to 
men," “Yes, poor Polly," says Jonc.s, patting the back of Mrs. 
J.’s head good-naturedly, ** attend to the house, my dear ; that's 
the best thing you can do, and leave the rest to us." Benighted 
idiot ! She has long ago taken your measure and your friends’ ; 
she knows your weaknesses, and ministers to them in a thousand 
artful ways. She knows your obstinate points, and marches 
round them with the most curious art and patience, as you will 
sec an ant on a journey turn round an obstacle. Every woman 
manages her husband : every person who manages another is a 
hypocrite. Her smiles, her submission, her good-humour, for 
all which we value her, — what are they but admirable duplicity ? 
We expect falseness from her, and order and educate her to be 
dishonest. Should he upbraid. I’ll o\>’n that he prevail ; say that 
he frown, I’ll answer with a smile ; — what are these but lies, 
that we exact from our slaves?— lies, the dexterous performance 
of which we announce to be the female virtues ; brutal Turks 
that we are I 1 do not say that Mrs. Brown ever obeyed me— 
on the contrary ; but 1 should have liked it, for I am a Turk 
like my neighbour. 

I will instance your mother now. When my brother comes 
in to dinner after a bad day's sport, or after looking over the 
bills of some of you boys, be naturally begins to be surly with 
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your poor dear mother, and to growl at the mutton. What 
docs she do ? She may be hurt, but she doesn’t show it. She 
proceeds to coax, to smile, to turn the conversation, to stroke 
down Bruin, and get him in a good-humour. She sets him 
on his old stories, and she and all the girls— poor dear little 
Sapphiras !— set off laughing ; tliere is that story about the 
Goose walking into church, which your father tells, and* your 
mother and sisters laugh at, imtil 1 protest I am so ashamed 
that I hardly know where to look. On he goes with that story 
time after time: and your jxwr mother sits there and knows 
that I know she is a humbug, and laughs on ; and teaches all 
the girls to laugh too. flad that dear creature been t)orn to 
wear a nose-ring and bangles instead of a muff and bonnet; 
and had she a brown skin in the place of that fair one with 
which Nature has endow'cd her, she would have done Suttee, 
after your brown Brahmin father had died, and thought women 
very irreligious too, who refused to roast themselves for their 
masters and lords. 1 do not mean to say that the late Mrs. 
Brown would have gone through the process of incremation for 
me— far from it ; by a timely removal she w'as spared from the 
grief which her widowhood would have doubtless caused her, 
and 1 acquiesce in the decrees of h'atc in this instance, and have 
not the least desire to have preceded her. 

I hope the ladies will not take my remarks in ill part. If I 
die for it, 1 must own that I don’t think they have fair play. In 
the bargain we make with them 1 don't think they get their 
rights. And as a labourer notoriously does more by tlic piece 
than he docs by the day, and a free man works harder than a 
slave, so 1 doubt whether we get the most out of our women 
by enslaving them as wc do by law and custom. There are 
some folks who would limit the range of women's duties to little 
more than a kitchen-range — others who like them to administer 
to our delectation in a ball-room, and permit them to display 
dimpled shoulders and flowing ringlets— just as you liave one 
horse for a mill, and another for the Park. But in whatever 
way wc like them, it is for our use somehow that we have women 
brought up : to work for us, or to shine for us, or to dance for 
us. or what not ? It would not have been thought shame of our 
fathers fifty years ago, that they could not make a custard or a 
pf&. but our mothers would have been rebuked hod they been 
ignorant on these matters. Wliy should not you and 1 be 
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Ashamed now because we cannot make our own shoes, or cut 
out our own breeches? We know better: we can get cobblers 
and tailors to do that — and it was w’e who made the laws for 
women, who, we are in the habit of saying, are not so clever 
as we are. 

My dear Nephew, as 1 grow old and consider these things, I 
know which are the stronger, men or women : but which ore the 
cleverer, 1 doubt. 
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II. 

I^ONG years ago, indeed it was at the Peace of .'\miens, when 
with sicveral other young bucks I was making the grand tour, 
I recollect how sweet we all of us were upon the lovely Duchess 
of Montepulciano at Naples, who, to be sure, was not niggardly 
of her smiles in return. There came a man amongst us, how- 
ever, from I.ondon, a very handsome young fellow, with such 
an air of fascinating melancholy in his looks, that he cut out all 
the other suitors of the Duchess in the course of a week, and 
would have married her very likely, but that war was declared 
while this youth was still hankering about his Princess, and he 
was sent off to Verdun, whence he did not emerge for twelve 
years, and until he was as fat as a porpoise, and the Duchess 
was long since married to General Count Raff, one of the 
Emperor's heroes. 

I mention poor Tibbits to show the curious difference of 
manner which exists amongst us ; and which, though not visible 
to foreigners, is instantly understood English people. Brave, 
clever, tall, slim, dark, and sentimental-looking, he passed 
muster in a foreign saloon, and, as I must own to you, cut us 
fellows out : whereas we English knew instantly that the man 
was not well bred, a thousand little signs, not to be under- 
stood by the foreigner. In his early youth, for instance, he had 
been cruelly deprived of his A's by bis parents, and though be 
tried to replace them in after life, they were no more natural 
than a glass eye, but stared at you as it were in a ghastly 
Manner Out of the conversation, and pained you by their horrid 
intrusions. Not acquainted with these refinements of our 
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language, foreigners did not understand what Tibbits's errors 
weie, and doubtless thought it was from envy that \vc conspired 
to slight the poor fellow. 

1 mention Mr. Tibbits. because he was handsome, defer, 
honest, and brave, and in almost all respects our superior; 
and yet laboured under disadvantages of manner which unfitted 
him for certain society. It is not I'ibbits the man, it is not 
Tibbits the citizen, of whom 1 would wish to speak lightly : his 
morals, his reading, his courage, his generosity, his talents arc 
undoubtcd--it is the social Tibbits of whom 1 s|3cak ; and as 1 



do not go to balls because I do not dance, or to meetings of the 
Political Economy Club, or other learned associations, because 
taste and education have not fitted me for the pursuits for which 
other persons areadapted, so Tibbits’s sphere is not in drawing- 
rooms, where the A, and other points of etiquette, are rigorously 
maintmned. 

I say thus much because one or two people have taken some 
remarks of mine in ill part, and hinted that I am a Tory in dis- 
guise: and an aristocrat that should be hung up to a lamp- 
post. Not so, dear Bob; — there is nothing like the truth. 
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about whomsoever it may be. 1 mean no more disrespect 
towards any fcllow-man by saying that he is not what is called 
in Society well>brcd, than by stating that he is not tall or short* 
or that he cannot dance, or that he docs not know Hebrew ; or 
whatever the case may be. 1 mean that if a man works with a 
pickaxe or shovel all day, his hands will be harder than those 
of a lady of fashion, and that his opinion alx)ut Madame 
Son tag's singing, or the lost new novel, will not probably be of 
much value. And though 1 own my conviction that there are 
some animals which frisk advantageously in ladies' drawing- 
rooms, whilst others pull stoutly at the plough, I do not most 
certainly mean to reflect upon a horse for not being a lap-dog, 
or sec that he has any cause to be ashanted that he is other 
than a horse. 

And, in a word, as you arc what is called a gentleman your- 
self, I hope that Mrs. Bob Brown, whoever she may be, is not 
only by nature, but by education, a gentlewoman. Ko man 
ought ever to be called upon to blush for his wife. I see good 
men rush into marriage with ladies of whom they are afterwards 
ashamed ; and in the same manner charming women linked to 
partners whose vulgarity they try to screen. Poor Mrs. Botibol, 
what a constant hypocrisy your life is, and how you insist upon 
informing everybody that Botibol is the best of men ! Poor 
Jack Jinkins ! what a female is that you brought back from 
Ikignigge Wells to introduce to 1-oridon society ! a handsome, 
tawdry, flaimting, watering-place belle; a boarding-house 
t)eauty ; tremendous in brazen ornaments and cheap finery. 

If you marry, dear Bob, I hope Mrs. Robert B. will bo a lady 
not very much above or below your own station. 

I would sooner that you should promote your wife, than that 
she should advance you. And though every man can point you 
out instances where his friends have been married to ladies of 
superior rank, who have accepted their new position with perfect 
grace, and made their husbands entirely happy ; ns there arc 
examples of maid-servants decorating coronets, and sempstresses 
presiding worthily over Baronial Halls; yet 1 hope Mrs. 
Rolxut Brown will not come out of a palace or a kitchen : but 
out of a house something like yours, out of a family something 
like yours, with a snug jointure something like that modest 
portion which I daresay you will inherit. 

J remember when Arthur Rowdy (uho I need not tdl ypu 
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belongs to the firm of Stumpy, Rowdy, & Co., of Lombard 
Street, bankers) married Lady Clt»opatra: what a grand match 
it was thought by the Rowdy family ; and how old Mrs. 'Rowdy 
in Portman Square was elated at the idea of her son’s new 
connection. Her daughters were to go to all the parties in 
London ; and her house was to be filled with the very greatest 
of great folks. We heard of nothing but dear I.,ady Stonehenge 
from morning till night ; and the old frequenters of the house 
were perfectly pestered with stories of dear Lady Zenobia and 
dear Lady Cornelia, and of the dear Marquis, whose masterly 
translation of Cornelius Nepos had placed him among the most 
learned of our nobility. 

When Rowdy went to live in Mayfair, what a wretched house 
it was into which he introduced such of his friends as were 
thought worthy of presentation to his new society I The rooms 
were filled with young dandies of the Stonehenge connection— 
1)eardlcss bucks from Dcjwning Street, gay young sprigs of the 
Guards— “their sisters and mothers, their kith and kin. They 
overdrew their accounts at Rowdy's bank, and laughed at him 
in his drawing-room ; they made tlieir bets and talked their 
dandy talk over his claret, at which the poor fellow sat quite 
silent. Lady Stonehenge invaded his nursery, appointed and 
cashiered his governess and children’s maids; established her 
apothecary in permanence over him: quarrelled with old Mrs. 
Rowdy, so that the poor old body was only allowed to see her 
grandchildren by stealth, and have secret interview's with them 
in the garden of Berkeley Square ; made Rowdy take villas at 
Tunbridge, which she filled with her own family ; massacred 
her daughter’s visiting-book, in the which Lady Cleopatra, a 
good-natured woman, at first admitted some of her husband's 
relatives and acquaintance ; and carried him abroad upon 
excursions, in which all he had to do was to settle the bills with 
the courier. And she went so far as to order him to change his 
side of the House and his politics, and adopt those of Lord 
Stonehenge, w'hich were of the age of the Druids, his Ia}rdsbip’s 
ancestors ; but here the honest British merchant made a stand 
and conquered his mother-in-law, who would have smothered 
him the other day for voting for Rothschild. If it were not for 
the Counting House in the morning, and the House of Commons 
at night, what would become of Rowdy? They say he smokes 
there, and drinks when he smokes. He has been Imown to ga 
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to Vauxhall, and has even been seen, with a comforter over his 
nose, listening to Sam Hall at the Cider Celhirs. All this miseiy 
and misfortune came to the poor fellow for marrying out of his 
degree. The clerks at Lombard Street laugh when Lord Mistle- 
toe steps out of his cab and walks into the bank>parlour ; and 
Rowdy's private account invariably tells tales of the visit of his 
young scapegrace of a brother-in-law. 
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III. 

Lexus AOW, Ix^lovcd and ingenuous youtii, take the other side 
Df tills question, and discourse a little Avhilc upon the state of 
V that ikian who takes unto hiniself a wife inferior to him in 
degree. 1 have before me in my acquaintance many most 
pitiable instances of individuals who have made this fatal 

Although old fellows are as likely to be made fools as young 
la luve matters, and Dan Cupid has no respect for the most 
venerable age, yet I remark that it is generally the young men 
who marry vulgar wives. They arc on a reading tour for the 
Long Vacation, they arc quartered at Ballinafad. they see Miss 
Snu<h or Miss O’Shaughnessy every day. healthy, lively, jolly 
'girlswHhred checks, blight eyes, and high spirits — they come 
away at the end of the vacation, or when the regiment changes 
its quarters, engaged men ; family rows ensue, mothers cry 
out. papas grumble, Miss pines and loses her health at Bay- 
mouth or Ballinafad — consent is got at last, Jones takes his 
degree, Jenkins gets his company ; Miss Smith and Miss 
O'Shaughnessy become Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Jenkins. 

For the first year it is all very well. Mrs. Jones is a great 
bouncing handsome creature, lavishly fond of her adored Jones, 
and caring for no other company but his. They have a cottage 
at Ba3rswater. He w'alks her out every evening. He sits and 
reads the last new novel to her whilst she works slippers for 
him, or makes some little tiny caps, and — dear Julia, dear 
Edward ! — they are all in all to one another. 

Old Mrs. Smith of course comes up from Swansea at the 
time when the little caps are put into requisition, and takes 
possession of the cottage at Bayswater. Mrs. Jones Senior 
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calls Upon Mrs. Edward Jones’s mamma, and. 

IS desirous to do everything that is civil to the 
Edward s wife 

Mrs. Junes finds in the mothcT'in'law of her Ldward 
woman \Mih a cotton umbrella, who dines m the middldt^bT^i. 
da> 4ind htis her beer, and who calls Mrs. Jones Mum. 
a state they are in in Pockhngton Square about this %cmbuiii If 
Ifuw can they be civil to her? Whom can they asW to meet 
her ? How the girls, Edward s sisters, go on about he^ I Fanny 
& lys she ought to be shown to the housekeeper's room when 
she calls , Maiy proposes that Mrs. Shay, the waslmmoan, 
should be invited on the day when Mrs. Smith cosneo||^lH)tier ; 
and Emma (who was Edward s favounte sister, an^Miit^ ■“ 
sidcrs h( rsclf jilted by his mamage with Julia) points i 
most dreadful thing of all, that Mrs. Smith and Julia ares 
alike, and that in a few years Mrs. Eduard Jones wiU Jj& 
very image of that great cnonnous unwieldy bornd old \ * * 

Closeted uith her daughter, of whom and of her [ 
has taken possession, Mrs Smith gives her opinion i 
Joneses — ^Ihty may be very good, but they are too finaH 
for Aer, and they evidently think she is not good enou|(£M^ 
tAtm they are sad worldly people, and have never satyintmc^ 
a good minister, that is clear they talked French bef|^ fim 
on the day called m Pocklmgton Gardens, "oildl'llmgh 
they were laughing at me, 1 m sun 1 can pardon themr** Im* 
Smith says. Edward and Julia ha\c a lit^ altercation about 
the manner in which his family has treated Mrs. Smith, and 
Tiiha, bursting into tears os she clasps htr child to her bosom, 
says, My child, my child, will you be taught to be ashamed 
of your mothi. r ? " 

Edward flings out of the room m a rage. It is true that 
Mrs. Smith is not fit to associate with his family, and that her 
nuumeis are not like theirs, that Julias eldest brotiier, who 
is a serious tanner at Cardiff, is not a pleasant companion after 
dinner and that it is not agreeable to lie calUd "Ned" and 
•'Old Cove" by her younger brother, who is an attom^a 
clerk m Gray’s Inn, and favours NcmI by asking him to 
bun a "sov," and by coming to dinner on Sundays It is 
tfbe that the appearance of that youth at the first littleqiarty 
the Edward Joneses gave after their mamage, when Natty dis* 
gracefully inebriated himself, caused no little scandal amongst 
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and miidi wrath on the part of old Jones, who 
at little scamp call my daughters by their Christian 
i little beggar that is not fit to sit down in my hall. 
i dares to call at my house. I'll tell Jobbins to fling a 
Ltcr over him.** And it is true that Natty called many 
9 ti^ocklington Square, and complained to £d^ard that 
Nat/jltoiuld neither see his Mar nor the Guris, and that the 
^Sd|feiii 1^ up uncommon stiff. 

So you see Edward Jones has had his way, and got a 
handsome wife, but at what expense? He and his family are 
separated* His wife brought him nothing but good looks. 
iner ltdfdt of brains is small. 5he is not cosy in the new 
%|ocie^'|ti%I^Mich she has been brought, and sits quite mum 
Vthe ^grand parties which the old Joneses give in Pock- 
^ Square, and at the snug little entertainments %\hich 
rjlftwARl Jones tries on his own part. The women of the 
tty her in every way, and can get no good from 
!s*s male friends, who ore ctvilist'd beings, talk to 
1 receive only monosyllables in reply. His house is a 
j ; his acquaintances drop off ; he has no circle at all 
; except, to ^ sure, that increasing family ciicle which 
1 old Mrs. Smith from Swansea every year. 
ba| is the lot of a man at the end of a dozen years w ho 
pitit like this? She is handsome no longer, and she 

any other merit. He can’t read novels to her all 
his life, while she is working slippers — it is absurd. 
He can't be philandering in Kensington Gardens with a lady 
who does not walk out now except with two nursemaids and 
the twdns in a go-cart. He is a young man still, when she is 
an old woman. Love is a mighty fine thing, dear liob, but it 
is not the life of a man. There are a thousand other things 
for him to think of besides the red lips of Lucy, or the bright 
eyes of Eliza. There is business, there is fricndshij), there 
is society, there are taxes, there i> ambition , and the manly 
desire to exercise the ♦ilents which are given us by Heaven, 
and reap the prize of our desert. There are other books in a 
iiuui*s library besides Ovid ; and after dawdling ever so long 
at a woman’s knee, one day he gets up and is free. We have 
all been there : wc have all had the fewer : the strongest and 
the smallest, from Samson, Hercules, Kinaldo, downwards; 
but it burns out, and you get well. 
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Indies who read this, and who know what a lovwllww for 
the whole sex, will not, I hope, cry out at the aboj^l^iibier- 
vations, or be angry because 1 state that the ardoiiv'^Jl^ye 
declines after a certain period. My dear Mrs. Hopkl^ 
would not have Hopkins to carry on the same absurd.bitav^r 
which he exhibited when he was courting you? or in place of 
going to bed and to sleep comfortably, sitting up half the 
to write to you bad verses ? You would not have him radkeiS 
with jealousy if you danced or spoke with any one else at a ball ; 
or neglect ^ his friends, his business, his intcr^t in life, in 
order to dangle at your feet ? No, you arc a sensible woman ; 
you know that he must go to his counting-house, that he must . 
receive and visit his friends, and that he must attend to his and 
your interest in life. You arc no longer his goddess, hig.ihir^, 
his peerless paragon, whose name he shouted as Doa'^^mxcfte 
did that of Dulcinca. You are Jane Hopkins, you axt» tMffy 
years old, you have got a parcel of children, and Hop loves ydd 
and them with all his heart. He would be a helpless driMler 
and ninny were he to be honeymooning still, whereas llR k a 
good honest fellow, rcstiectcd on ’Change, liked byhislj^ii^^ 
and famous for his port-wine. 

Yes, Rob, the fever goes, but the w'ife doesn't. Long 
your passion is over, Mrs. Hrown will be at your side, good 
soul, still : and it is for that, as 1 trust, long subsequ^t period 
of my worthy Bob's life, that I am anxious. How will the loo|^ 
when the fairy brilliancy of the honeymoon bos faded into tboT 
light of common day. 

You are of a jovial and social turn, and like to see the world, 
as why should you not ? It contains a great number of kind 
and honest folks, from whom you may bear a thousand things 
wise and pleasant. A man ought to like his neighbours, to mix 
with his neighbours, to be popular with his neighbours. It is a 
friendly heart that has plenty of fViends. You can’t be talking 
to Mrs. Brown for ever and ever : you will be a coujdc of old 
geese if you do. 

She ought then to be able to make your house pleasant to 
your friends. She ought to attract them to it by her grace, her 
good-bieeding, her good-humour. Let it be said of her, ** What 
an uncommonly nice w^oman Mrs. Brown is 1 ” Let her be, if 
not a clever woman, an appreciator of cleverness in others, 
which, perhaps, clever folks like better. Above alL let her have 
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a sense of humour, my dear Cob, for a woman without a laugh 
in her (like the late excellent Mrs. Brown) is the greatest bore 
in existence. Life without laughing is a dreary blank. A 
woman who cannot laugh is a wet blanket on the Idndly nuptial 
couch. A good laugh is sunshine in a house. A quick intelli- 
gence, a brightening eye. a kind smile, a cheerful spirit, — 
these, I hope, Mrs. Bob will bring to you in her trousseau^ to be 
used afterwards for daily wear. Before all things, my dear 
Nephew, try and have a cheerful wife. 

■^Tiat, indeed, does not that word “ cheerfulness " imply? 
It means a contented spirit ; it means a pure heart ; it means 
a kind and loving disposition ; it means humility and charity : 
it means a generous appreciation of others, and a modest opinion 
of self. Stupid people, people who do not know how to laugh, 
are always pompous and self>conccited : that is, bigoted ; that 
is, cruel ; that is, ungentle, uncharitable, unchristian. Have a 
.good, jolly, laughing, kind woman, tlicn, for your partner, you 
who are yourself a kind and jolly fellow ; and when you go to 
sleep, and when you wake, 1 pray there may be a smile under 
each of your honest nightcaps. 
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I HAVE little news, my dear Bob, wherewith to entertain thee 
from this city, from which almost evcrylnxly has fled witliin the 
last week, and which lies in a state of torpor. I wonder what 
the newspapers find to talk about day after day, and how they 
come out every morning. But for a little distant noise of 
cannonading from the Danube and the llieiss, the whole 
world is silent, and I^ndon seems to have hauled down her 
flag, as Mer Majesty has done at Pimlico, and the Queen of 
Cities has gone out of town. 

You, in pursuit of Miss Kieklelmry, are probably by this 
ti*ne at Spa or Honiburg. Watch her well, Bob, and see what 
her temper is like. Sec whether she flirts with the foreigners 
much, examine how” she looks of a morning (you will have a 
hundred opportunities of familiarity, and can drop in and out 
of a friend's apartments at a German watering-place as you 
never can hope to do here), examine her conduct with her 
little sisters, if they are of the party, whether she is good and 
playful with them, see whether she is cheerful and obedient 
to old Lady Kick (I acknowledge a hard task) — in fine, tiy 
her manners and temper, and see whether she wears them all 
day, or only puts on her smiles with her fresh bonnet, to come 
out on the parade at n^usic time. I, meanw”bilc, remain behind, 
alone in our airy and great Babylon. 

As an old soldier when he gets to his ground begins straight- 
way d sc cascr, as the French say, makes the most of his circum- 
stances. and himself as comfortable as he can, an old London 
man, if obliged to pass the dull season in town, accommodates 
%imsclf to the time, and forages here and there in the deserted 
city, and manages to make his own tent snug. A thousand 
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means of comfort anti amusement spring up, whereof a man 
has no idea of the existence, in the midst of the din and racket 
of the T-ondon season. I, for my part, am grown to that ago, 
sir, when I like the quiet time the best : the gaiety of the great 
London season is too strong and noisy for me ; I like to talk 
to my beloved metropolis when she has done dancing at 
crowded balls, and squeezing at concerts, and chattering at 



con^rsazioncs, and gorging at great dinners — when she is 
calm, contemplative, confidential, and at leisure. 

Colonel Padmore of our Club l^eing out of town, and too 
wise a man to send bis favourite old cob to grass, I mounted 
him yesterday, and took a ride in Rotten Row, and in various 
parts of the city, where but ten days back all sorts of life, 
hilarity, and hospitality were going on. What ^ change it is 
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now in the Park, from that scene which the modem Pepys, 
and that ingenious youth who signs his immortal drawings 
with a D surmounted by a dickey-bird, depicted only a few 
weeks ago 1 Where are the thousands of carriages that crawled 
along the Serpentine shore, and which give an observant man 
a happy and wholesome sense of bis own insignificance — for 
you shall be a man long upon the town, and pass five hundred 
equipages without knowing the owners of one of them ? Where 
arc the myriads of horsemen who trampled the Row?—* the 
splendid dandies whose boots were shiny, whose chins were 
tufted, whose shirts were astounding, whose manners were 
frank and manly, whose brains w^crc somewhat small ? Where 
are the stout old capitalists and bishops on their cobs (the 
Bench, by the way, cuts an uncommonly good figure on horse- 
back)? Wierc are the dear ridercsscs, above all? Where is 
she the gleaming of whose red neck-ribbon in the distance 
made your vemn-able uncle's heart beat, Bob? He sees her 
now prancing by, severe and beautiful — young Diana, with 
pure bright eyes I Where is Fanny, who wore the pretty grey 
hilt and feather, and rode the pretty grey marc? Fanny 
changed her name last week, without ever so much as sending 
me a piece of cake. The gay squadrons have disappeared : 
the ground no longer thrills with tlie thump of their countless 
hoofs. Watteau-like groups in shot silks no longer compose 
themselves under the gn?cn boughs of Kensington Gardens: 
the scarlet trumpeters have blown themselves away thence; 
you don’t behold a .score of horsemen in the course of an 
hour's ride ; and Mrs. Catherine Highflyer, whom a fortnight 
since you never saw unaccompanied by some superb young 
Earl and rou^ of the fashion, had yesterday so little to do with 
her beautiful eyes, that she absolutely tried to kill your humble 
servant with them as she cantered by me in at the barriers of 
the Row, and looked round firing Parthian shots behind her. 
But Padmorc’s cob did not trot, nor did my blood run, any the 
quicker, Mr. Bob ; man and beast are grown too old and steady 
to be put out of our pace by any Mrs. Highflyer of them all ; 
and though I hope, if 1 live to be a hundred, never to be 
unmoved by the si^t of a pretty girl, it is not thy kind of 
beauty. O ogling and vain Dehlah, that can set me cantering 
qjAer thee. 

By the way^^one of the benefits 1 find m the dull season is 
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at my own lodgings. When I ring the bell now, that uncom- 
monly pretty young woman, the landlady’s daughter, con- 
dcsoendis to come in and superintend my oomfort, and whisk 
about amongst the books and tea-things, and wait upon me in 
general : whereas in the full season, when young Lord Claude 
Lollypop is here attending to his arduous duties in Parliament, 
and occupying his accustomed lodgings on the second-door, the 
deuce a bit will Miss Flora ever deign to bring a message or a 
letter to old Mr. Bri>wn on the first, but sends me in Muggins, 
my old servant, whose ugly face I have known any time these 
thirty years, or the blowsy maid-of-all-work with her sandy hair 
in papers. 

Again, at the Club, how many privileges docs a man linger- 
ing in London enjoy, from which he is precluded in the full 
season? Every man in every Club has three or four special 
aversions— men who somehow annoy him, as I have no doubt 
but that 3''Ou and I, Bob. arc hati^ri by some particular man, 
and for that excellent reason for which the poet disliked Dr. 
FcU--*the appearance of old Banquo, in the same place, in the 
same arm-chair, reading the newspaper day after day and 
evening after evening; of Mr. Plodder threading among thi; 
coffee-room ^tables and taking note of every man’s dinner; of 
old General Hawkshaw, who makes that constant noise in the 
Club, sneezing, coughing, and blowing his nose— all these men, 
by their various defects or qualities, have driwn me half mad 
at times, and I have thought to myself, Oh that I could go to 
the Club without seeing Banquo— Oh that IModder would not 
come and inspect my mutton chop — Oh that fate would remoN C 
Hawkshaw and bis pocket-handkerchief for ever out of my sight 
and hearing I Well, August arrives, and one’s three men of 
the sea are off one's shoulders. Mr^ and Mrs. Banquo are at 
Leamington, the paper says ; Mr. Plodder is gone to Paris to 
inspect the dinners at the ** Trois Frfercs ; *’ and Hawkshaw is 
coughing away at Brighton, where the sad sea waves murmur 
before him. ihe Club is your own. How pleasant it is I You 
can get the GloAe and Standard now without a struggle ; you 
may see all the Sunday papers ; when you dine It is not like 
dining in a street dinned by the tramp of waiters perpetually 
passing with clanking dishes of various odours, and jostled 
young men who look scowlingly down upon your dinner as they 
pass with creaking boots. TTiey are all gone— you sit in a vast 
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and agreeable apartment with twenty large servants at your 
orders — if you were a l>uke with a thousand pounds a day you 
couldn't lx; better served or lodged. Those men, having nothing 
else to do, are anxious to prevent your desires and make you 
happy — the butler bustles about with your pint of wine — if you 
order a dish, the himself will proUibly cook it : what moktal 
can ask more ? 

I once read in a book purporting to give descriptions of 
Tendon, and life and manners, an account of a family in the 
lower ranks of genteel life, who shut up the front windows of 
their house, and lived in the back rooms, from which they 
only issued for fresh air surreptitiously at midnight, so that 
their friends might suppose that they were out of town. I 
suppose that there is some foundation for this legend. 1 suppose 
that some people are actually afraid to be seen in I..ondon, When 
the persons who form their society have quitted the metropolis : 
and that Mr. and Mrs. Higgs being left at home at Islington, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Biggs, their next-door neighbours, have 
departed for Mairgate or (jravesend, fetd pangs of shame at 
tlidr own |x>verty, and envy at their friends* better fortune. I 
have setm n>any men .nnd cities, my dear Bob, and noted their 
manners : and for servility I will back a free-boni ^'nglishman 
of the respectable classes against any man of any nation in the 
w'orld. In the competition for social rank between Higgs and 
Biggs, think what a strange standard of superiority is set up 1 — 
a shilling steamer to Gravesend, and a few shrimps more or less 
on one part or the other, settle the claim. Perhaps in what is 
called high life, there are disputes as paltry, aims as mean, and 
distinctions as absurd : but my business is with this present folly 
of being n.shnmcd to be in London. Ashamed. Sir I I like 
being in I.,ondon at this time, and have so much to say regarding 
the pleasures of the place in the dead season, that 1 hope to 
write you another letter regarding it next week. 
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Careering during th<’ season from one party to nnolhcr, froi» 
one great dinner of twenty covers to another of eighteen guests ; 
from Lady Hustlebury’s rout to Mrs. Packington's soirSe — 
friendship, to a man at)out town. Incomes impossible front 
r'ebruary to August : it is only liis acquaintances he can cultivate 
during those six months of turmoil. 

In the last fortnight, one has hud leisure to rticur to more 
tender emotions ! m other words, ns nuI>ody has asked me to 
dinner, 1 have been about seeking dinners from my old friends. 
And very glad are they to sec you : very kindly and hospitable 
are they disposed to Ixi, very pleasant are those little calm 
nUmions in the quiet summer evenings, when the beloved friend 
of your youth and you sip a bolile of claret together leisurely 
without candles, and ascend to the drawing-room where the 
friend of your youth's w ife sits blandly prcisiding over the teajKit. 
What matters that it is the metal teapot, the silver utensilS' 
being packed off to the banker’s? What matters that the 
hangings are down, and the lustre in a brown-holland bag? 
Intimacy increases by this arth*ss confidence— you are admitted 
to a family en dishabille. In an honest man's house, the wine 
is never sent to the binker’s ; he can always go to the cellar for 
that. And so we drink and prattle in quiet— alx>ut the past, 
season, about our sons at College, and w'hai not ! We become 
intimate again, because Fate, which has long separated us, 
throws us once more together. 1 say the dull season is a kind 
season: gentle an.l amiable, friendly and full of quiet enjoy- 
ment. 

Among these plagsant little meetings, for which the present 
sc.a^n has given timiF and opportunity, I shall mention one, sir. 
which took place last Wednesday, and which during the very. 

D 
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dinner itself I vowed I would describe, if the venerable Mr. 
P^nch would grant rnc leave and space, in the columns of a 
journal which has for its object the promotion of mirth and 
good-will. 

In the year eighteen hundred and something, sir, there lived 
at a villa, at a short distance from London, a certain gentleman 
and lady who had many acquaintances and friends, among 
whom w'as your humble servant. For to become acquainted 
with this young woman was to be her friend, so friendly w'as she, 
so kind, so gentle, so full of natural genius, and graceful 
feminine accomplishment. Whatever she did, she did charm- 
ingly; her life was decorated with a hundred pretty gifts, 
with which, as one would fancy, kind fairies had endowed her 
cradle ; music and pictures seemed to flow naturally out of her 
hand, as she laid it on the piano or th's drawing-bo.ard. She 
sang exquisitely, and with a full heart, and as if she couldn’t 
help it any more than a bird. I have an image of this fair 
creature Ix'fore me now, a calm sunshiny evening, a green lawn 
flaring with roses and geraniums, and a half-dozen gentlemen 
sauntering thereon in a state of great contentment, or gathered 
under the verandah, by the open French window : near by she 
sits singing at the piano. She is in a pink dress ; she has gigot 
sleeves ; a little child in a prodigious sash is playing about at 
her mother’s knee. She .sings song after song ; the sun goes 
down lM*hind the black fir-trcc^ that belt the lawn, and Mi-ssy 
in the blue sash \’i^ishes to the nur.ser>' : the room darkens in 
the twilight ; the stars appear in the heaven — and the tips of the 
cigars glow in the balcony: she sings song after song, in 
accents soft and low, tender and melodious — ^wc are never tired 
of hearing her. Indeed, Dob, I can hear h«;r still— the stars of 
those calm nights still shine in my memory, and 1 have been 
humming one of her tunes with my pen in my mouth, to the 
surprise of Mr. Dodder, who is writing at the opposite side of 
the table, and wondering at the lackadaisical expression which 
pervades my venerable mug. 

You will naturally argue from the above pathetic passage, 
that I was greatly smitten by Mrs. Nightingale (as we will caU 
this lady, if you will permit me). You are right, sir. For what 
is on amiable woman made, but that we shdhld fall in love with 
her? I do not mean to say that you arc to lose your steep, or 
' give up your dinner, or make yourself unhappy in her absence ; 
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but when the &un shines (and it is not too hot) I like to bask in 
it : when the bird sings, to listen : and to admire that which is 
admirable with an honest and hearty enjoyment There were a 
half-dozen men at the period of which I speak who wore Mrs. 
Nightingale^s colours, and we used to be invited do>vn from 
London of a Saturday and Sunday, to Thornwood, by the hos- 
pitable host and hostess there, and it seemed like going bark to 
school, when we came away by the coach of a Monday morning : 
we talked of her all the w'ay back to T-.ondon, to separate upon 
our various callings when we got into the smoky city. Salvator 
Rodgers, the painter, went to his easel ; Woodward, the bar- 
rister, to his chamliors ; Piper, the doctor, to his patient (for he 
then had only one), and so forth. Fate called us each to his 
business, .and has sent us upon many a distant errand since that 
day. But from that day to this, whenever wc meet, the remem- 
brance of the holidays at ITiornwoocl has lx;en always a Ijond of 
union between us : and we have always h;id Mrs. Nightingale's 
colours put aw'ay anitjngst the cherished relics of old times. 

N, was a West India mcrch.ant, and bis property went to the 
bnd. He died at Jamaica. Thornwood was let to other people, 
who knew as not. The widow with a small jointure retired, and 
educated her daughter abroad. We had not heard of her for 
yc.ars and years, nor until she came to town about a legacy a 
few weeks since. 

In those years and years what changes have taken place I 
Sir Salvator Rodgers is a Member of the Roy.al Academy ; 
Woodward, the barrister, has made a fortune at the Bar ; and 
in seeing Doctor I*ipiT in his barouche, a-s he rolls alx)ut Bel- 
gravia and Mayfair, you at once know what a man of importance 
be has become. 

On last Monday week, sir, I received a letter in a delicate 
female handwriting, with which I wns not acquainted, and 
which Miss Flora, the landlady's daughter, condescended to 
bring me, saying that it had liccn left at the door by two ladies 
in a brougham. 

•* — Why did you not let them come upstairs?” said I in a 
rage, after reading the note. 

“Wc don't know what sort of ix'oplc goes about in 
broughams," said Miss Flora, with a toss of her head ; “we 
don’t want no ladies in our house.” And she flung her inqx^r- 
tiDcnce out of the room. 
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The note was signed Frances Nightingale,— whereas our 
Nightingale's name was Louisa. But this Frances was no 
other than the little thing in the large blue sash, whom we re- 
iTieml^erod at Thornwood ever so many years ago. The writer 
declared that she recollected me quite well, that her mamm.'i 
was most anxious to see an old friend, and that they had apart- 
ments at No. 166 Clarges Street, Piccadilly, whither 1 hastened 
off to pay my respects to Mrs. Nightingale. 

When I *;ntere<l the room, a tall and beautiful young woman 
with blue eyes, and a serene and majestic air, came up to shake 
hands with me ; and I lx;hcld in her, without in the least recog- 
nising, the little Fanny of the blue sash. Mamma came out of 
the adjoining apartment presently. W'e had not met since — 
sinc(‘ all sorts of events had occurred— her voice was not a little 
agitated. Here W'as that fair creature whom wc had atlmircd 
so. Sir, I shall not say whether she was altered or not. 'Fhc 
tones of her voice were as swct*t and kind as ever:— and wc 
talked almut Miss Fanny as a subject in common between us, 
and I admired the growth and 1 x;auty of the young lady, though 
1 did not mind telling her to her face (,al which to be sure the 
girl was delighted) that she never in my eyes would be half so 
pn^tty as her mother. 

Well, sir, ui)on this day arrangements were made for the 
dinner which look place on Wednesday last, and to the rcnicm- 
bmnee of which I determined to conM*cr.ate this present page. 

It so hap|x;ncd that ewryliody was in town of the old set of 
whom I have made mention, and everylxxly was disengaged. 
Sir SahTitor Rodgers (who has lx)coine such a swell since he 
was knighted and got the cordon of the Order of the George 
and Blue Baar of Russia, that wc like to laugh at him a little) 
made his appearance at eight o'clock, and was perfectly natural 
and affable, Woodwanl, the lawyer, forgot his alx>minable law 
and his money about which he is always thinking : and finally. 
Doctor Piper, of whom wc despain*d Ixjcause his wife is mortally 
jealous of every lady whom he attends, and will hardly let him 
dine out of her sight, had pleaded Lady Rackstraw's situation 
ns a reason for not going down to Wimbledon Common till 
night— and so we six had a meeting. 

The door was opened to us by a maid, who looked us bard 
in the face as w'c went upstairs, and who was no other than 
little Fanny's nurse in former daA-s, come like txs to visit her old 
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mistress. We all knew her except Woodward, the lawyer, and 
all shook hands with her except him. Constant study had 
driven her out of the lawyer's memory. 1 don't think he ever 
cared for Mrs. Nightingale as much os the rest of us did, or 
indeed that it is in the nature of that learned man to can: for 
any but one learned jxirson; 

And what do you think, sir, this dear and faithful widow hod 
done to make us welcome ? She remembi*red the dishes that we 
used to like ever so long ago, and she had every man’s favourite 
dish for him. Rodgers used to have a passion for herrings — 
there they were; the lawyer, wlio has an enormous ap[x:titc. 
which he gratilies at other people’s expense, had a shoulder 
of mutton and onion sauce, which the lean and hungry man 
devoured almost entirely : mine did not come till the second 
course — it was Ixiked plum-pudding — I was affected when I Stiw 
It. sir — I choked almost when I ate it. l*i[H:r made a beautiful 
little speech, and made an icc coniiKiund, for which he w'as 
famous, and we drank it just ns wc used to drink it in old times, 
and to the health of the widow. 

How .should we have had this dinner, how could wc jEiIl 
have assembled together again, if everybody had not lioen out 
of town, and everj'lxxly had not been disengaged? Just for 
one evening, the scattered mcmlK-rs of an old circle of friend- 
ship returned and met round the old tabic again — round this 
little green island we moor for the night at least, — ^to-morrow 
w’c p.'irt company, and each man fur himself sails over the 
ingens tequor. 

Since I wrote the above, I find that everybody really is 
gone away. 'Flic widow left tow'n on h'riday. 1 have been on 
my round just now, and have Ijecn met at every step by closed 
shutters and the faces of unfamiliar charwomen. No. 9 is gone 
to Malvern. No, 37, 15, 25, 48, and 36A arc gone to Scotland. 
The solitude of the Club begins to be unbearable, and I found 
Muggins this morning preparing a mysterious apparatus of 
tmvelling boot-trees, and dusting the portmanteaus. 

If you are not getting on well with the Kicklcburys at 
Hombuig, I recommend you to go to Spa. Mrs. Nightingale 
is going thither, and will be at the H6tcl d'prange ; where you 
may use my name and present yourself to her; and I may 
hint to you in confidence that Miss Fanny will have a very 
pretty little fortune. 



THE PROSER. 

ES.SAVS AND DISCOURSES BY DR. SOLOMON PACIFICO. 


I. 


ON A LADY IN AN OPERA^BOX. 

riOiNG the other night to the Conservatoire at Paris, where 
then' was a magnificent assemblage of rank and fashion 
gathered together to hear the delightful performance of Madame 
Sonlag, the friend who conferred upon me the polite favour 
of a ticket to the stalls, also pointed out to me who were the 
most remarkable personages round about us. There were 
ambassadors, politicians, and gentlemen, military and literary ; 
there were licauties, French, Russian, and linglish ; there were 
old ladies who had been beauties onee, and who, \yy the help 
of a little distance and politeness (and if you didn’t use your 
opcra-gl.'vss, which is a cruel detector of paint and w'rinklcs), 
looked young and handsome still : and plenty of old bucks in 
the stalls and Ixixes, well wigged, well gloved, and brilliantly 
w'aistcoated, very obsequious to the ladies, and satisfied with 
themselves and the world. 

Up in the second tier of boxes I .saw a very stout, jolly, good- 
humoured- looking lady, whose hcad-<!rcss and ringlets and 
general appurtenances w'ere unmistakably English— and whom, 
were you to meet her at Timbuctoo, or in the Seraglio of the 
Grand Sultan amongst a bevy of beauties collected from all the 
countries of the earth, one would instantly know to be a British 
female. 1 do not mean to say that, were 1 the Padishah, 1 
would select tlrat moon-faced bouri out of all the lovely society, 
and make her the Ehnpress or Grand Signora of my dominioDS ; 
but simply that there is a character about our countiywomen 
which lends one to know, recognise, and admire, and wonder at 
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them among all women of all tongues and countries. We have 
our British Lion ; wc have our Britannia ruling the waves ; we 
have our British female — the most respectable, the most remark- 
able, of the women of this world. And now we have come to 
the woman who gives the subject, though she is not herself the 
subject, of these present remarks. 

As I looked at her with that fond curiosity and silent pleasure 
and wonder which she (I mean the Great-British Female) alw'ays 
inspires in my mind, watching her smiles, her ways and motions, 
her allurements and attractive gestures — her head bobbing to 
this friend whom she recoguised in the stalls— her jolly fat hand 
wagging a welcome to that acciuaintance in .n nejghlx)uring box 
— my friend and guide for the evening caugJit her eye, and made 
her a respectful lx>w, and said to mo, with a look of much mean- 
ing, ‘"That is Mrs. Trotter- Walker.” And from that minute I 
forgot Madame Sontag, and thought only of Mrs. 'I'.-W. 

'"So that,” said 1, “is Mrs. Trotter- Walker I You have 
touched a chord in my heart. You have brought Iwck old times 
to my memory, and made me recall some of the griefs and 
disapiKsintments of my early days.” 

“ Hold your tongue, man ! ” says Tom, my friend. “ Listen 
to the Sontag ; how divinely she is singing ! how fresh her voice 
is still ! ” 

I looked up at Mrs. Walker .all the time with unabated interest. 
“Madam,” thought I, “you look to Ixj as kind and good- 
natured a person as eyes ever lighted upon. The way in which 
you arc smiling to that young dandy with the double eyeglass, 
and the emprassement with which he returns the salute, show 
that your friends are persons of rank and elegance, and that you 
are esteemed by them — giving them, as I am sure from your kind 
appeamnee you do, good dinners and pleasant bulls. But 1 
wonder what would you think if you knew that 1 w'as looking at 
you ? 1 behold you for the first time : there are a hundred 
pretty young girls in the house, whom an amateur df mere 
beauty would examine with much greater satisfaction than be 
would naturally b 'stow upon a lady whose prime is past ; and 
yet the sight of you interests me, and tickles me, so to speak, 
and my ejregloss can't remove itself from the contemplation of 
your honest face.” 

What is it that interests me so? What do you suppose 
interests a man the most in this life ? Himself, to be sure. It 
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is at himself he is Icxjking through his opera-glass— himself who 
is concerned, or he would not be watching you so keenly. And 
now let me confess why it is that the lady in the upper box 
-excites me so. and why 1 say. ** That is Mrs. Trotter- Walker, is 
it?’* with an air of such deep interest. 

Well then. In the year eighteen hundred and thirty odd, it 
bappened that I went to pass the winter at Rome, as we will call 
the city. Major-General and Mrs. Trotter- Walker were also 
there ; and until 1 heard of them there, 1 had never heard that 
there were such people in existence as the General and the lady 
— the lady yonder with the large fan in the upper boxes. Mrs. 
Walker, as became her station in life, took, I dare say. very 
comfortable lodgings, gave dinners and parties to her friends, 
and had a night in the week for receptions. 

Much as I have travelled and lived abroad, these evening 
rdunions have never greatly fascinated me. Man cannot live 
upon lemonade, wax candles, and weak tea. Gloves and white 
neckcloths cost money, and those plaguy shiny boots are always 
so tight and hot. Am 1 made of money, that 1 can hire a coach 
to go to one of these soirdes on a rainy Roman night ; or can I 
come in goloshes, and take them off in the ante-chamber? I 
am too poor for cabs, and too vain for goloshes. If it had been 
to see the girl of my heart (I mean at the time when there were 
girls, and I had a heart), 1 couldn't have gone in goloshes. 
Well, not bt'ing in love, and not liking weak lea and lemonade, 
I did not go to evening-parties that year at Rome : nor, of later 
years, at Paris, Vienna, Copenhagen, Islington, or wherever I 
may have been. 

What, then, were my feelings when my dear and valued 
friend, Mrs. Coverkade (she is a daughter of that venerable peer, 
the Right Honourable the Lord Commandine), who was passing 
the winter too at Rome, said to me, ** My dear Doctor Fbcifico. 
what have you done to offend Mrs. Trotter-Walker?" 

'* I know no person of that name," 1 said. ** 1 knew Walker 
of the Post Office, and poor Trotter who was a captain in our 
regiment, and died under my hands at the Bahamas. But with 
the Trotter- Walkers I haven’t the honour of an acquaintance." 

Well, it is not likely that you will have that honour," Mrs, 
Covcrladc said. *' Mrs. Walker said last night that she did 
^ not wish to make your acquaintance, and that she did not intend 
to receive you." 
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1 think she might have waited until I aslccd her, madam.” 
I said. *‘What have I done to her? I have never seen or 
heard of her: how should I want to get into her house? or 
attend at her Tuesdays — confound her Tuesdays ! ” 1 am sorry 
to say I said, “Confound Mrs. Walker’s Tuesdays,” and the 
conversation took another turn, and it so happcn<^ that I was 
called away from Kome suddenly, and never set eyes upon Mrs. 
Walker, or indeed thought about her from that day to this. 

Strange endurance of human vanity ! a million of much more 
important conversations have escaped one since then, most 
likely — but the memory of this little mortification (for such it is, 
after all) remains quite fresh in the mind, and unforgoUen. 
though it is a trifle, and more Ilian half a score of years old. 
We forgive injuries, we survive even our n*morse for great wrongs 
that we ourselves commit ; but I doulit if we ever forgive sligliis 
of this nature put upon us, or forgeit circumstances in which our 
self-love had been made to suffer. 

Otherwise, why should the remembrance of Mrs. Trotter- 
Walker have remained .so lively in tin’s tiosom? Why should 
her appearance have excited such a keen interest in these eyes ? 
Had Venus or Helen (the favourite beauty of ’Paris) been at the 
side of Mrs. T.-W., I .should have looked at the latter more 
tluin at the C>uecn of Love herself. Had Mrs. Walker murclered 
Mrs, Pacifico, or inflicted some mortal injury upon me, 1 might 
forgive her — ^Ijut for a slight? Never, Mrs. 'rroller-Walker ; 
never, by Nemesis, never ! 

And now, having allowed my personal wrath to explode, let 
us calmly moralise for a minute or two upon this little circum- 
stance ; for there is no circumstance, however little, that won’t 
afford a text for a sermon. Why w'as it that Mrs. General 
Trotter-Walkfsr refused to receive Doctor S. Pacifico at her 
parties? She had noticed me probably somewhere w'here I had 
not remarked her ; she di<l not like my aquiline countenance, 
ray manner of taking snuff, my Blucher-boots, or w'liat not ; or 
she had seen me walking with my friend Jack Raggett, the 
painter, on the Pii.cio— a fellow with a hat and beard like a 
bandit, a shabby paletot, and a great lietween his teeth. 
1 was not genteel enough for her circle — I assume that to be 
the reason ; indeed, Mrs. Covcrlade. with a good-natured smile 
at my coat, which I own was somewhat shabliy, gave me to 
understand ns much. 


D 2 
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You little know, my worthy kind Lidy, whnt a loss you hod 
that season at Rome, in turning up your amiable nose at the 
present writer, I could have given you appropriate anecdotes 
(with which my mind is stored) of all the Courts of Europe 
(besides of Africa, Asia, and St. Domingo), which I have visited. 
I could have made the General die of laughing after dinner 
w'ith sonic of my funny stories, of which 1 keep a book, without 
which I never travel, I am content with my dinner: I can 
carve beautifully, and make jokes upon almost any dish at table. 
J cfin talk about wine, cookery, hotels all over the Continent : — 
anything you will. I have been familiar with Cardinals, Red 
Republicans, Jesuits, Gennan princes, and Carbonari ; and, 
what is more. I can list<m and hold my tongue to admiration. 
Ah, madam ! what did you lose in refusing to make the 
acquaintance of Solomon Pacifico, M.D. 1 

And why? Because my coat was a trifle threadbare ; because 
I dined at the “ Lepre ” with Raggett and some of those other 
bandits of painters, and had not the money to hire a coach 
and horses. 

Gentility is the death and destruction of social happiness 
amongst the middle classes in England. It destroys natural- 
ness (if 1 may coin such a word) and kindly sympathies. The 
object of life, as I lake it, is to be friendly with everybody. 
As a rule, and to a philosophical cosmopolite, every man 
ought to be w'elcome. I do not mean to your intimacy or 
aflection, but to your society ; as there is, if wc would or could 
but discover it, something notable, something worthy of obser- 
vation, of sympathy, of w^ondcr and amusement, in every fellow- 
mortal. If 1 had been Mr. Pacifico, travelling with a courier 
and a carriage, would ^Irs. Walker have made any objection 
to me? I think not. It was the Blucher-boots and the worn 
hat and the homely companion of the individual which were 
unwelcome to this lady. If I h:id been the disguised Duke of 
I’acifico, and not a retired army-surgeon, would she have for- 
given herself for slighting me? What stores of novels, what 
fohon of plays, are composed upon this theme — the queer old 
character in the w'ig and cloak throws off coat and spectacles, 
and appears suddenly with a star and crown — Haroun Al- 
^raschid, or other Merry Monarch. And straightway we clap 
our hands and applaud— what ?— the star and garter. 

But disguised emperors arc not common nowadays. You 
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don't turn away monarclis from your door, any more than 
angels, unawares. Consider, though, how many a good fellow 
you may shut out and sncH^r upon ! what nn immense deal of 
pleasure, frankness, kindness, good-fellowship, we forego for 
the sake of our confounded gentility, and respect for outward 
show ! Instead of placing our society upon an honest footing, 
we make our aim almost avowedly sordid. T^ve is of necessity 
banished from your society when you measure all your guests 
by a money-standard. 

I think of all this— -a harmless man — seeing a good-natured- 
looking jolly woman in the tjoxes yonder, who thought herself 
once too great a person to associate with the liki*s of me. . If 
I give myself airs to my neighbour, may 1 think of this too, 
and be a little more humble! And you, honest friend, who 
read this — have you ever pooh-poohed a man ns good as you? 
If you fall into the society of people whom you :ire pleased to 
call your inferiors, did you ever snexT? If so, change 1 into 
I?, and the fable is narrated for your own benefit, by your 
obedient servant. 


Solomon PAciPica 
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Wjiilst I was riding iho other day by the beautiful Serpentine 
Kiver upon iiiy excellent friend llcavistdc's grey cob, and in 
corn puny of the gallant and agreeable Augustus Toplady, a 
carriage passed from which looked out a face of such remark- 
able Ix'auty, that Augustus and myself quickened our pace In 
follow the vehicle, and to keep for awhile thost^ charming 
features in view. My Ijeloved and unknown young friend who 
peruses thesf; linos, it was very likely your face which attracted 
your huniblt: scr\’ant ; recollect whether you were not in the 
Park uiion the day 1 ;dlude to, and if you were, w'honi else 
could I mean but you? I don't know your name; I have 
forgotten the anus on the carriage, or whether there were any ; 
and as for women’s dresses, w’ho can remember them? but your 
dear kind countenance was so pretty and good-humoured and 
pleasant to look at, that it rtmiains to this day faithfully 
engraven on niy heart, and I feel sure that you are as good 
as you arc handsome. Almost all handsome W'omen are good : 
they cannot choose but be good and gentle with those sweet 
features and lh.it charming graceful figure. A day in which 
one se<*s a very pretty woman should always lie noted as a 
holydjy with a man, and marked %vith a white stone. In this 
way, and at this season in London, to lx; sure, such a day 
comes seven times in the week, and our calendar, like that 
of the Roman Catholics, is all Saints* days. 

'Ibplady, then, on his chestnut horse, with his glass in his 
eye, and the tips of his shiny boots just touching the stirrup, 
and your slave, the present writer, rode after your carriage^ 
and looked at you with such notes of admiration expressed in 
their eyes, that you remember you lilushcd, you smiled, and 
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ihen Ijcgan to talk to that very nice-looking elderly lady in the 
front seat, who of course was your maniina. You turned out 
of the ride — it was tune to go home and dress for dinner, —you 
were gone. Good luck go with you, and with all fair things 
which thus come and pass away 1 
Ibp caused his horse to cut all sorts of absurd capers and 
camcolcs by the side of your carriage. He made it dance upon 
two legs, then upon other two, then as if he would jump over 
the railings and cnish the admiring nursery-moids and the rest 



of the infantry. 1 should think he got his animal from Batty’s, 
and that, at a crack of Widdicomb's whip, he could dance a 
quadrille. He ogled, he smiled, he took oft his hat to a 
Countess’s carriage that happened to be passing in the other 
line, and so showed his hair; he grinned, he kissed his little 
finger-tips and flung them about as if he would shake them off ; 
whereas die other party on the grey cob— the old gentleman- 
pounded along at a resolute trot, and never once took his 
respectful eyes off you while you continued in the ring. 
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When you were gone (you see by the way in which I linger 
about you still, that 1 am unwilling to part with you) Toplady 
turned round upon me with a killing triumphant air, and 
stroked that impudent little tuft he has on his chin, and said 
— " I say, old boy, it was the chestnut she was looking at, and 
not the And I make no doubt he thinks you are in 

love with him to this minute. 

“You silly young jackanapes,” said I, “what do I care 
whether she was looking at the grey or the chestnut ? I was 
thinking about the girl ; you were thinking about yourself, and 
be hanged to your vanity I ” And with this thrust in his little 
chest, I flatter myself I upset young Toplady, that triumphant 
careering rider. 

It was natural that he should wish to please ; that is, that he 
should wish other people to admire him. Augustus Toplady is 
young (still) and lovely. It is not until a late period of life that 
a genteel young fellow, with a Grecian nose and a suitable waist 
and whiskers, begins to admire other people besides himself. 

That, however, is the great advantage which a man possesses 
whose monting of life is over, whose reason is not token prisoner 
by any kind of blandishments, and who knows and feels that 
he is a FOGY, As an old buck is an odious sight, absurd, 
and ridiculous before gcals and men ; cruelly, but deservedly, 
quizzed by you young people, who arc not in the least duped 
by his youthful airs or toilette arliflccs, so an honest, good- 
natured, straightforward, middle-aged, easSily pleased Fogy is a 
worthy and amiable member of society, and a roan who gets 
both respect anti liking. 

Even in the lovely sex, who has not remarked bow painful 
is that period of a woman's life when she is passing out of her 
bloom, and thinking about giving up her position as a beauty? 
What sad injustice and stratagems she has to perpetrate during 
the struggle I She hides away her daughters in the schoolroom, 
she makes them wear cruel pinafores, and dresses herself in the 
garb which they ought to assume. She is obliged to distort the 
calendar, and to resort to all sort of schemes and arts to bide, 
in her own person, the august and respectable marks of time. 
Ah ! w'hat is this revolt against nature but impotent blasphemy? 
Is not Autumn beautiful in its appointed season, that we are to 
be ashamed of her and paint her yellowing leaves pea-green? 
Let us, I say, take the fall of the year as it was mode, serenely 
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and sweetly, and await the time when Winter comes and the 
nights shut in. 1 know, for my part, many ladies who arc far 
more agreeable and more beautiful too, now that they are no 
longer beauties ; and, by converse, 1 have no doubt that Top- 
lady, about whom wc were speaking just now, will lie a far 
pleasanter jierson when he has given up the practice, or desire, 
of killing the other sex, and has sunk into a mellow repose as an 
old bachelor or a married man. ^ 

The great and delightful advantage that a man enjoys in the 
world, after he has alxiicatcd all pretensions as a con<]ueror and 
enslaver of females, and both formally, and of his heart, 
acknowledges himself to bt' a Fogy, is that he now comes for 
the first time to enjoy and appreciate duly the society of women. 
For a young man about town, there is only one woman in the 
whole city — (at least very few indeed of the young Turks, let us 
hope, dare to have two or three strings to their wicked bows) — he 
goes to ball after ball in pursuit of that one person ; he sees no 
other eyes but hors ; hoars no other voice ; cares for no other 
petticoat but that in which his charmer dances ; be pursues her 
— is refused— ‘is accepted and jilted ; breaks his heaxt* meads it 
of course, and goes on again after some other beloved being, 
until in the order of fate and nature he marries and settles, or 
remains unmarried, free, and a Fogy, Until then we know 
nothing of w'onien— the kindness and refinement and wit of the 
elders ; the artless prattle and dear little chatter of the young 
ones; all these are hidden from us until wc take the Fogy’s 
degree : nay, even perhaps from married men, whose ,agc an<l 
gravity entitle them to rank amongst Fogies ; for every woman, 
who is worth anything, will be jealous of her husband up to 
seventy or eighty, and always prevent his intercourse witli other 
ladies. But an old bachelor, or U‘tier still, an old widower, 
has this, delightful entrde into the female world : he is free to 
come ; to go ; to listen ; to joke ; to sympathise ; to talk with 
Mamma about her plans and troubles ; to pump from Miss the 
little secrets that gush so easily from her pure little well of a 
heart ; the ladies do not gettrr themselves before him, and he is 
admitted to their mysteries like the Doctor, the Confessor, or 
the FCislar Aga. 

WTiai man, who can enjoy this pleasure and privilege, ought 
to be indifferent to it ? If the society of one woman is delight- 
ful. as the young fellow’s think, and justly, how much more 
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delightful is the society of a thousand t One woman, for in- 
stance, has brown eyes, and a geological or musical turn; 
another has sweet blue eyes, and takes, let us say, the Gorham 
side of the controversy at present pending ; a third darling, with 
long fringed lashes hiding eyes of hazel, lifts them up ceiling- 
wards in liehalf of Miss Scllon, thinks the Lord Chief Justice has 
hit the poor young lady very hard in publishing her letters, and 
proposes to quit the Church next Tuesday or Wednesday, or 
whenever Mr. Oriel is ready — and, of course, a man may be in 
love with one or the other of these. But it is manifest that 
brown eyes will remain brown eyes to the end, and that, having 
no other interest but music or geology, her conversation on 
those points may grow more than sufficient. SiXpphira, again, 
when she has said her say with regard to the Gorham affair, and 
proved that the other i>arty arc but Romanists in disguise, and 
who is interested on no other subject, may possibly tire you 
— so may Hazelia, who is working altar-cloths all day, and 
would desire no better martyrdom than to walk barefoot in a 
night procession up Sloane Street and home by Wilton Place, 
time enough to get her poor meuriris little feet into white satin 
slippers for the night's ball~I say, if a man can be wrought up 
to rapture, and enjoy bliss in the company of any one of these 
young ladies, or any other individuals in the infinite variety of 
Miss-kind — how much real sympathy, Ix^ncvolcnt pleasure, 
and kindly observation may he enjoy, w'hcn he is allowed to 
be familiar w ith the whole charming ract?, and behold the bright- 
ness of all their dift'oreiU eyes, and listen to the sweet music of 
their various voices ! 
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In possession of the right and priviU'go of garrulity which is 
nccordcKl to old age, I cannot allow that a single side of paper 
should contain all that I have to say in respect to the manifold 
advantages of being a Fogy. I am a Fogy, and have been a 
young man. I see twenty women in the world constantly to 
w horn I would like to have given a lock of my hair in days when 
my pate boasted of that ornament ; for whom my heart felt 
tumultuous emotions, before the victorious and beloved Mrs. 
Paciheo subjugated it. If I had any feelings now, Mrs. P. 
would order them and me to be quiet ; but I have none ; I am 
tranquil — ^yes, really tranquil (though as my dear Leonora is 
sitting opposite to me at this minute, and has an askance 
glance from her novel to my paper as I write — even if 1 were 
tranquil, I should say that 1 was ; but 1 am quiet) : I have 
I)assed the hot stage: and I do not know a pleasanter and 
calmer feeling of mind than that of a respectable person of the 
middle age, who can still be heartily and generously fond of 
all the women about whom he was in a passion and a fever in 
early life. If you cease liking a woman when you cease loving 
her, depend on it that one of you is a bad one. You are 
parted, never mind with what pangs on cither side, or by 
what circumstances of fate, choice, or necessity— you have no 
money or she has too much, or she likes somebody else better, 
and so forth ; but a i honest Fogy should alw'ays, itniess reason 
be given to the contraiy, think well of the woman whom he 
has once thought well of, and remember her with kindness and 
tenderness, as a man remembers a place where be has been 
very happy. 

A proper management of his recollections thus constitutes 
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a very great item in the happiness of a Fogy. I, for my part, 

would rather remember , and — , and (I dare not 

mention names, for isn't my Leonora pretending to read “ The 
Initials,” and pc<?ping over my shoulder?), than be in love over 
again. It is because 1 have suffered prodigiously from that 
passion that I am interested in beholding others undergoing 
the malady. I watch it in all ballrooms (over my cards, where 
1 and the old ones sit) and dinner-parties. Without sentiment, 
there would be no flavour in life at alL I like to watch young 
folks who arc fond of each other, be it the housemaid furtively 



engaged smiling and glancing with John through the area rail- 
ings ; be it Miss and the Captain whispering in the embrasure 
of the drawing-room window ^ — A man/ is interesting to me 
because of Atnavi — of course it is Mrs. Pacifico I mean. 

All Fogies of good breeding and kind condition of mind, 
whq go about in the world much, should remember to efface 
themselves— if I may use a French phrase — ^they should not, 
that is to say, thrust in their old mugs on all occasions. When 
» the people are marching out to dinner, for instance, and the 
Captain is sidling up to Miss, Fog}% because be is twenty 3 rears 
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older than the Captain, should not push himself forward to 
arrest that young fellow, and cony off the disappointed girl 
on his superannuated rheumatic old elbow. When there is 
anything of this sort going on (and a man of the world has 
possession of the carte du pays with half an eye), I become in- 
terested in a picture, or have something particular to say to 
pretty Polly the parrot, or to little Tommy, who is not coming 
in to dinner, and while I am talking to him, Miss and the 
Captain make their little arrangement. In this way I managed 
only last week to let young Hillington and the lovely Blanche 
Pouter get together ; and walked downstairs with my hat for 
the only partner of my arm. Augustus Toplady now, because 
he was a Captain of Dragoons almost before Billington was 
lx)rn, would have insiste<l upon his right of precedence over 
Billington, who only got his troop the other day. 

l^ccedcnce ! Fiddlestick i Men squabble about precedence 
because they are doubtful about their condition, as Irishmen 
will insist upon it that you are determined to insult and trample 
upon their beautiful country, whether you arc thinking about it 
or no ; men young to the world mistrust the bearing of others 
towards them, because they mistrust themselves. I have seen 
many sneaks and much cringing of course in the world ; but 
the fault of gentlefolk is generally the contrary-— an absurd 
doubt of the intentions of otfacis towards us, and a perpetual 
assertion of our twopenny dignity, which nobody is thinking of 
wounding. 

As a young man, if the lord I knew did not happen to 
notice me, the next time I met him I used to envelop myself 
in my dignity, and treat his I>ordship with such n tremendous 
hauteur and killing coolness of demeanour, that you might 
have fancied I was an Karl at least, and he a menial upon 
whom I trampled. Whereas he was a simple good-natured 
creature who had no idea of insulting or slighting me, and, 
indeed, scarcely any idea about any subject, except racing and 
shooting. Young men have this uneasiness in society, becai^ 
they arc thinking about themselves : Fogies are happy a6d 
tranquil, because they are taking advantage of, and enjoying, 
without suspicion, the good-nature and good offices of other 
W'dl-bred people. 

Have you not often wished for yourself, or some other dear 
fricndi ten thousand a year? It is natural that you should 
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like such a £[ood thinj; as ten thousand a year; and all the 
pleasures and comforts M'hich it brings. So also it is natural 
that a man should like the society of people well-to-do in the 
world ; who make their houses pleasant, who gather pleasant 
persons about them, who have fine pictures on their walls, 
pleasant books in their libraries, pleasant parks and town and 
country liouses, good cooks and good cellars ; if 1 were coming 
to dine with you, I would rather have a good dinner than a bad 
one ; if So-and-so is as good as you and possesses these things, 
he, in so far, is better than you who do not possess them: 
therefore I had rather go to his house in Belgravia than to 
your lodgings in Kentish Tosvn. That is the rationale of living 
in good company. An absurd, conceited, high-and-mighty 
young man hangs back, at once insolent and bashful ; an 
honest, simple, (juict, easy, clear-sighted Fogy steps in and 
takes the goods which the gods' provide, without elation as 
without squcamishnc.ss. 

It is only a few men who attain simplicity in early life. This 
man has his conceited self-importance to be cured of; that 
has his conceited bashfulness to be " taken out of him," as the 
phrase is. You have a discjuict which you try to hide, and you 
put on a haughty guarded manner. You are suspicious of the 
good-will of the company round aliout you, or of the estimation 
in which they hold you. You sit mum at table. It is not 
your place to put yourself forward." You arc thinking about 
yourself, tliat is ; you are suspicious about that personage and 
every’liody else : that is, you arc not frank ; that is, you are not 
well bred ; that is, you are not agreeable. I would instance my 
young friend Mumfbrd as a painful cxampli? — one of the wittiest, 
clieeriest, cleverest, and most honest of fellows in his own circle: 
but having the honour to dine the other day at Mr. Hobanob’s, 
where his K.\cellency the Crimean Minister and several gentle- 
men of humour and wit were assembled, Mumford did not open 
his mouth once for the purposes of conversation, but sat and ate 
bis dinner as silently ns a brother of La Trappe, 

He was thinking with too much distrust of himself (and of 
others by consequence), as Toplady was thinking of himself in 
the little affair in Hyde Park to which 1 have alluded in the 
former chapter. When Mumford is an honest Fogy, like some 
* folks, he will neither distrust his host, nor his company, nor 
himself ; he will make the lx:st of the hour and the people 
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round about him ; he will scorn tumbling over head and heels 
for his dinner, but he >vill take and give his part of the good 
things, join in the talk and laugh unaffectedly, nay, actually 
tumble over head and heels, perhaps, if he has the talent that 
way ; not from a wish to show off his powers, but from a sheer 
go^-humour and desire to oblige. Whether as guest or os 
entertainer, your part and business in society is to make people 
as happy and as easy as you can ; the master gives you his b(»t 
wine and welcome — you give, in your turn, a smiling face, a 
disposition to be pleased and to please ; and my gf)^ young 
friend who read this, don't doubt about yourself, or think about 
your precious person. When' you have got on your fiest coat 
and waistcoat, and have your dandy shirt and lie arranged— 
consider these as so many settled things, and go forward and 
through your business. 

That is why people in what is called the great world are 
commonly better bred than persons less fortunate in their con- 
dition : not that they are better in reality, but from circum- 
stances thc7 arc never uneasy about their iwsilion in the world : 
therefore they arc more honest and simple: therefore they arc 
better bred than (Irowlcr, who scowls at the great man a de- 
fiance and a determination that he will fwt be trampled upon : 
or jjoor Faw'iicr, who goes quivering dowm on his knees, and 
licks my Lord's shoes. But I think in our world — at least in my 
experience — therti are even more Growlers than Fawners. 

it will be .seen by the alx>ve remark, that a dcsirt? to shine or 
to occupy a marked place in society does not constitute my 
idea of happiness, or become the chameter of a discreet Fogy. 
Time, which has dimmed the lustre of his waistcoats, allayed 
the violence of his feelings, and sobered down his head with 
grey, should give to the w'hole of his life a quiet neutral tinge ; 
out of which calm and reposeful condition an honest old Fogy 
looks on the world, and the struggle th(Te of women and men. 
I doubt whether this is not Ixittcr than struggling yourself, for 
you preserve your interest and do not lose your temper. Suc- 
ceeding? What iS the great use of sucewrding? Failing? 
“W^Ticre is the great harm ? It seems to you a matter of vast 
interest at one time of your life whether you shall be a lieu- 
tenant or a colonel— whether you shall or shall not be invited to 
the Duchess’s party — whether you shall get the place you and 
a hundred other competitors arc tr3'ing for — whether Miss will 
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iiavc you or not : wliat the deuce does it n.11 matter a few years 
afterwards? Do you, Jonas, mean to intimate a desire that 
History should occupy herself with your paltry personality? 
The Future docs not care whether you were a captain br a 
private soldier. You get a card to the Duchess'.s party : it is no 
more or less than a Ijiill, or a breakout, like other balls or break- 
fasts. You are half-distractcd because Miss won’t have you and 
t.'ikcs tin* other fellow, or you get her (as I did Mrs. Pacifico) 
and find that she is quite a difTorent thing from what you 
escpectecl. Psha ! These things appear as nought— when Time 
p.asses — Time the consoler— Time tlie anodyne — 7'ime the grt»y 
calm satirist, whose sad smile seems to say, I>ook, O man, at 
the vanity of the objects you pursue, and of yourself who pursue 
them ! 

Flut on the one hand, if there is an alloy in all success, is 
there not a something wholesome in all disappointment ? To 
endeavour to regard them both benevolently, is the task of a 
philosopher ; and he who can do so is a very lucky Fogy. 



IV. 

ON A GOOD-LOOKING YOUNG LADY. 


SoM?: lime ago T had the fortune to \vitno<ts at the house of 
Krminia's brother a rather pretty and nflVxling scene: there- 
upon, as iny custom is, J would like to make a few moral 
remarks. I must premise that I knew I*'rininia's family lor\g 
lieforc the young lady was liom. Victorina her mother, lioa 
her aunt, Chinchilla her grandmother — 1 have been intimate 
with every one of these ladies ; and at the table of Sabill.'i, her 
married sister, with whom Erminia lives, have a cover laid for 
me w’hencver 1 choose to ask for it. 

Everybody who has once seen Erminia remembers her. I" ate 
is beneficent to a man before whose eyes at the parks, or 
churches, or theatres, or public or private assemblies it throws 
Eniiinia. To see her face is a personal kindness for w'hich one 
ought to be thankful to Fortune : who might have shown you 
Caprella, with her whiskers, or Felissa, with her savagt* eyes, 
instead of the calm and graceful, the tender and beautiful 
Erminia. When she comes into the room, it is like a beautiful 
air of Mozart breaking upon you : when she passes through a 
ballroom, everybody turns and asks who is that Princess, that 
fairy lady? Even the women, especially those who arc the most 
beautiful themselves, admire her. Hy one of those kind fn>aks 
of favouritism which Nature takes, she has endow'cd this young 
lady with almost every kind of perfection : has given her a 
charming face, a perfect form, a pure heart, a fine perception 
and wit, a pretty sense of humour, a laugh and a voice that are 
as sweet as music to hear, for innocence and tenderness ring in 
every accent, and a grace of movement which is a curiosity to 
watch, for in every attitude of motion or repose her form moves 
or settles into beauty, so that a perpetual grace accompanies 
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her. I have Ix'fure Sriid that T am an old Fogy. On the clay 
when I leave off admiring, I hofKS I shall die. To see Erminia 
is not to fall in love with her : there arc some women too hand- 
some, ns it were, for that : and I would as soon think of making 
myself miserable l)ecausc I could not marry the moon, and 
make the silver-bowed Goddess I^iana Mrs. Pacifico, as 1 



should think of having any personal aspirations towards Miss 
Erminia. 

Well then, it hapjwncd the other day that this almost pt^crless 
creature, on a visit to the country, met that great pcxjt, Timo- 
theus, whose habitation is not far from the country house of 
Erminia's friend, and who, upon seeing the young lady, felt 
for her that admiration which every man of taste experiences 
upon beholding her, and which, if Mrs. Timotheus had not been 
exceedingly sensible pcrson« would have caused a jealousy 
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between her nnd the great bard her husbanil. But» charming 
and beautiful herself, Mrs, Timotheus can even pardon another 
woman for being so; nay, with perfect good sense, though 
ix>ssib}y with a little factitious enthusiasm, she professes to 
share to its fullest extent the admiration of the illustrious Timo*> 
theus for the young beauty. 

After having made himself well acquainted with Erminia's 
ptTfections, the famous votary of Aix)Uo and leader of the 
tuneful choir did what might be expected from such a poet under 
such circumstances, and began to sing. This is the way in 
which Nature has provided that jxjcts should express their 
emotions. When they see a beautiful creature they straightw'ay 
fall to work with their ten syllables and eight syllables, with 
duty rhyming to beauty, vernal to eternal, riddle to Hddlc, or 
what you please, and turn out to the lx:st of their ability, and 
with great pains and neatness on their own part, a copy of 
\crs<;s in praist; of the adorable object. I myself may have a 
doubt about the genuineness of the article produced, or of the 
passion which vents itself in this way, for bow can a man who 
has to assort carefully his tens and eights, to make his cpitlu^ts 
neat and melodious, to hunt here and there for rhymes, and to 
bite the tip of his pen, or pace the gravel walk in front of his 
house searching for ideas — 1 doubt, I say, how a man who must 
go through the above process Ijeforc turning out a decent set of 
verses, can be actuated by such strong feelings as you and 1, 
when, in the days of our youth, W'iih no particular pre{}anition, 
but with our hcans full of manly ardour, and tender and 
respectful admiration, we went to the Saccharissa for the time 
lx:ing, and poured out our souls at her feet. That sort of 
eloquence conics spontaneously; that jxK'try doesn't require 
rliymc-jingling and metre-sorting, but rolls out of you you don’t 
know how, as much, perhaps, to your own surprise as to that 
of the beloved object whom you address. In my time, I know, 
whenever I began to make verses about a woman, it was when 
my heart was no longer very violently smitten about her, and 
the verses were a j^ort of mental dram and artificial stimulus 
with which a man wo ked himself up to represent enthusiasm 
and perform passion. Well, well ; I see what you mean ; 1 am 
jealous of him. Timotheus's verses were beautiful, tliat’s the 
feci — confound him 1 — and I wish I could write as well, or half 
as well indeed, or do anything to give Erminia pleasure. Like 
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an honest man and faithful servant, he went and made the best 
thing he could, and laid this offering at Beauty’s fceL What 
can a gentleman do more ? My dear Mrs, Pacifico here remarks 
that I never made her a copy of verses. Of course not, my 
love. I am not a verse- nuiking man, nor are you that sort of 
object— lliat sort of target, I may say— at which, were I a poet, 
1 would choose to discharge those winged shafts of Apollo. 

When Erminia got tlie verses and read them, she laid them 
down, and with one of the prettiest and most affecting emotions 
which I ever saw in my life, she began to cry a little. Ibe 
verses of course wore full of praises of her Ixiauty. ** They all 
tell me that," she said ; " nobody cares for anything but that," 
cried the gentle and sensitive creature, ft*eling within that she 
had a thousand accomplishments, attractions, charms, which 
her hundred thousand lovers would not see, W'hilst they were 
admiring her mere outward figure and head-piece. 

1 once heard of another lady, “de par Ic mondc," as honest 
Dcs Bourdeiiles says, who after looking at her plain face in the 
glass, said, beautifully and pathetically, I am sure I should 
have made a good wife to any man, if he could but have got 
over my face I " and bewailing her maidenhood in this touching 
and artless manner, saying tliat she had a heart full of love, if 
anybody would accept it, full of faith and devotion, could she 
but find some man on whom to bestow it, she but echoed the 
sentiment which I have mentioned aliove, and which caused in 
the pride of her beauty the melancholy of the lonely and 
victorious Ijeauty. Wc are full of love and kindness, ye men ! " 
each says; *'of truth and purity. We don’t cue alx>ut your 
gocxl looks. Could wc but find the right man, the man who 
loved us for ourselves, wc would endow him with all the 
treasures of our hearts, and devote our lives to make him 
happy." I admire and reverence Erminia 's tears, and the 
simple heart-stricken plaint of the other forsaken lady. She is 
Jephtbah’s daughter condemned by no fault of her own, but 
doomed by Fate to disappear from among women. The other 
Is a Queen in her splendour to w'hom all the l^ords and Princes 
bow down and pay worship. •*Ahr* says she, 'Mt is to the 
Queen you arc kneeling, alt of you. I am a woman under this 
crown and this ermine. I wont to be loved, and not to be 
^worshipped : and to be aHovvcd to love is given to everybody 
but me." 
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How much finer a woman's nature is than a man's (by an 
Ordinance of Nature, for the purpose no doubt devised), how 
much purer and less sensual than ours, is seen in that fhet so 
consoling to misshapen men, to ugly men, to little men, to 
giants, to old men, to poor men, to men scarred with the small- 
pox, or ever so ungainly or unfortunate— iliat their ill-looks or 
mishaps don't influence women rcgariling theun, and that the 
awkwardcst fellow has a chance for a prize. Whereas, when 
we, brutes that we arc, enter a room, we sidle up naturally 
towards the prettiest woman: it is the pretty face and figure 
which attracts us ; it is not virtue, or merit, or mental charms, 
be they ever so great. When one reads the fairy tale of Beauty 
and the Beast, no one is at all surprised at Beauty's being moved 
by Beast's gallantry, and devotion, and true-hcartcrlncss, and 
rewarding him with her own love at last. I'licrc was hardly 
any need to make him a lovely young Prince in a gold drt;ss 
under his lioms and Bearskin. Bciust as he was. but good 
Beast, loyal Beast, brav<% afTeciionale, upright, generous, endur- 
ing Beast, she \voul<l have loved his ugly mug without any 
attraction at all. It is her nature to do so, God bless her I It 
was a man made the story, one of those l\vo|x.*nny-hnIfi)enny 
mcn-millincr moralists, who think that to have a handsome 
{lerson and a title arc tlie greatest gifts of fortune, and that a 
man is not complete unless he is a lord and has glazed lK>ots. 
Or it may have been that the transformaiion alluded to did not 
actually take place, but was only spiritual, and in beauty's mind, 
and that, sending lx*forc her loyalty, bravery, truth, and devotion, 
they became in her eyes lovely, and that she hugged her Beast 
with a perfect contentment to the end. 

When ugly Wilkes said that he was only a quarter of an hour 
behind the handsomest man in England; meaning that the 
charms of his conversation would make him in that time at a 
lady's side as agreeable and fascinating as a beau, what a 
compliment he paid the whole sex ! How true it is (not of 
course applicable to you, my dear render and lucky dog who 
possess both wit aad the most eminent personal attractions, but 
of the world in genena), Wt look for Beauty ; women for Love* 
So, fair Erminia, dry your beautiful eyes and submit to your lot, 
and to that adulation which all men pay you ; in the midst of 
which court of yours the sovereign must perforce be lonely. That 
solitude is a condition of your life, my dear young lady, which 
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many would like to accept, nor will your dominion last mudi 
longer than rny Lord Famcombe's, let us say, at the Mansion 
House, whom Time and the inevitable November will depose. 
Another potentate will ascend his throne ; the toast-master will 
proclaim another name than his, and the cup will be pledged to 
another health. As with Xerxes and all his courtiers and army 
at the end of a few years, as with the flowers of the field, as 
with Lord Farncombe, so with Erminia : were I Timotheus of 
the tuneful quire, I might follow but this simile between l^ord 
Mayors and Beauties, and with smooth rhymes and quaint 
antithesis make a verse-offering to my fair young lady. But, 
madam, your faithful Pacinco is not a poet, only a Proser ; and 
It i.s in truth, and not in numbers, that he admires you. 



V. 

ON AN INTERESTING FRENCH EXILE. 


As he walks the streets of London in this present season, 
everybody must have remarked the constant appearance in all 
thoroughfares and public places of very niany well-dressed 
foreigners. With comely bt.^ards, variegated neckcloths, and 
varnished little boots, with guide books in their hands, or a 
shabby guide or conductor accompanying a smart little squad 
of half-a-dozen of them, these honest Continentals march through 
the city and its environs, examine Nelson on his indescribable 
pillar, the Duke of York impaled between the Athenseum and 
the United Service Club.s — U’s docks, le tunnel {monument du 
glnie Franfais), Greenwich avee son fare ct ses whites-bates, les 
mwuments de la ciii^ les Squarrs du West End, &c. The sight 
of these peaceful invaders is a very pleasant one. One would 
like to hear their comments upon our city and institutions, and 
to be judged by that living posterity; and I have often thought 
that an ingenious young li^nglishman, such as there are many now 
amongst us, possessing the two languages perfectly, would do 
very well to let his beard grow, and to travel to Paris, for the 
purpose of returning thence with a company of excursionists, 
who arrive to pass une semained Londres and of chronicling the 
doings and opinions of the party. His Excellency the Nepaulese 
Ambassador, and Lieutenant Futty Jung, know almost as much 
about cur country as many of those other foreigners who live but 
four hours’ distance from us ; and who are transported to 
England and badt again at the cost of a couple of hundred 
francs. They are conducted to our theatres, courts of justice, 
Houses of Parliament, churches ; not understanding, for the 
most part, one syllabic of what they hear : their eager imagi- 
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nations fancy an oration or a diaiog;ue, which supplies the 
words delivered by the English speakers, and replaces them by 
figures and sentiments of their own fagon ; and they believe, no 
doubt, tliat their reports are pretty accurate, and that they have 
actually heard and understood something. 

To sec the faces of these good folks of a Sunday — their dreary 
bewilderment and puzzled demeanour as they walk the blank 
streets (if they have not the means of flight to Richemont or 
Anistedd, or some other pretty environs of the town where gason 
is plentiful and ale cheap), is always a most queer and comic 
sight flas not one seen that peculiar puzzled look in certain 
little amusing manikins at the Zoological Gardens and elsewhere 
when presented with a nut which they can’t crack, of examin- 
ing a looking-glass of which they can't imdersUind the mystery 
— that look so delightfully piteous and ludicrous? I do not 
mean to say that all Frenchmen arc like the active and ingenious 
animals alluded to, and make a simious comparison odious to a 
mighty nation ; this, in the present delicate condition of the 
diplomatic relations Ijctwccn the two countries, and while Lord 
Stanley's questions are pending respecting papers which have 
reference to the affairs of a celebrated namesake of mine,* would 
be a dangerous and unkind simile ; but that, as our proverbial 
dulncss and ferocity often shows itself in the resemblance 
between the countenances of our people and our boules-dogues^ 
so the figure and motions of the Frenchman bear an occasional 
likeness to the lively ring-tail, or the brisk and interesting mar- 
moset. They can't crack any of our nuts ; an impenetrable shell 
guards them frotn our friends' teeth. I saw last year, at P;\ris, 
a little play called " Une Seniaine h. Londres," intending to 
ridicule the amusements of the excursionists, and, no doubt, to 
satirise the manners of the English. Very likely the author had 
come to see London— -so had M. Gautier— so had M. Valentino 
— ^the first of whom saw ** vases chiselled by Benvenuto " in the 
pot from which Mrs. Jones at Clapham poured out the poet's 
tea ; the second, from a conversation in English, of which he 
didn't understand a syllable, with a young man in Messrs. Hunt 
and Roskell's shop, found out that the shopman was a Red* 

, Republican, and that be and most of his fellows were groaning 

«- * A Jew named Pacifico, who claimed compensation for damage deme 
to his property in a riot at Achez» in XS47. 
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under the tyranny of the aristocracy. Very likely, we say, the 
author of "Une Semoine ^ l^ondres" had travelled hither. 
There is no knowing what he did not sec : he saw the barge of 
the Queen palling to Greenwich, whither Her Majesty was going 
to nutnger un txcdlent sandfvoidg ; he saw the battaux of the 
blaHchisseuses on the river; and with these and a hundred 
similar traits, he strove to paint our manners in behalf of his 
countrymen. 

I was led into the above and indeed the ensuing reflections, 
by reading an article in the Tim^s newspai>cr last week, on 
Citizen Ledru Rollin's work on the decadence of this unhappy 
country ; and by a subsequent reference to the work itself. 
That great citizen protests that he has cracked the British nut, 
and, having broken his grinders at it, pronounces the kernel 
utterly poisonous, bitter, and rotten. No man since the days 
of Pittetcobourg has probably cursed us with a more hearty ill- 
will — not O’Connell himself (whom the cx-tribunc heartily curses 
and abuses too) abused us more in his best days. An enthu- 
siastic malevolence, a happy instinct for blundering, an eye that 
naturally distorts the objects which its bloodshot glances r<‘st 
upon, and a fine natural ignorance, distinguish the prophet who 
came among us when his own country was too hot to hold 
him, and who bellows out to us Ills predictions of hatred and 
ruin. England is an assassin and corrupter (roars our friend) : 
it has nailed Ireland to the cross (this is a favourite image of 
the orator; be said, two years ago in Paris, that ke was 
nailed to the cross for the purpose of saving the nation !) ; that, 
while in France the press is an apostleship, in England it is a 
business ; that the Church is a vast aristocratic corruption, the 
Prelate of Canterbury having three million francs of revenue, 
and the Bishop of Hawkins having died worth six millions two 
hundred and fifty thousand ; that the commercial aristocracy 
is an accursed power, making “Rule Britannia" resound in 
distant seas, from the height of its victorious masts ; and so 
forth. I am not going to enter into an argument or quarrel with 
the aocuracy of details so curious — my purpose in writing is that 
of friendly negotiator and interposer of good offices, and my 
object emlaently pacific^ 

But though a man paints an odious picture, and MU'itcs 
beneath it, as the boys do. *' This is England." that is no reason 
that the portrait should be like. Mr. Spec, for instance, who 
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tried to draw Erniinia as a figure-head for the Proser of last 
week, made a fact; wliich was no more like hers than it was like 
mine ; and how should he, being himself but a wretched per- 
former, and having only once seen the young lady, at an 
exhibition, where 1 pointed her out ? As with Spec and Erminia, 
so with Ledru and Britannia. I doubt whether the Frenchman 
has ever seen at all the dear old country of ours which he 
reviles, and curses, and abuses. 

I low is l.odni to !^*e England? We may wager that he does 
not know a word of the language, any more than nine hundred 
and ninety-nine of a thousand Frenchmen. What do they want 
with Jordan when they have Abana and Pharpar, rivers of 
Damascus, wltich they consider to be the finest and most cleans- 
ing w'aters of the world? In the reader’s acquaintance with 
Frenchmen, how many does he know who can speak our 
kinguage decently ? 1 have for iny part, and for example, setm 
many of the refugees whom the troubles of ’48 sent o%'er among 
us, and not met one who, in the couple of years' residence, has 
taken the trouble to learn our language tolerably, who can 
understand it accurately when spoken, much more express him- 
self in it with any fluency. And without any knowledge of Mr, 
Rollin, who blunders in every page of his l?ook, who docs not 
make the least allusion to our literature, one may pretty surely 
argue that this interesting exile does nut know our language, 
and could not conMnie, without enormous errors, any half-a- 
duzen sentences in the Tinu's. When Macaulay was busy with 
his great chapters ou King William, he thoroughly learned 
Dutch, in order to understand, and have at first-hand, the 
(iespatches of the Prince of Orange. Have you heard of many 
Frenchmen swallowing a language or two before they thought 
of producing a liistory ? Can Thiers read a page of Napier ? 
No more llian l^dru can. or communicate in our native 
language with any Englishman, of any party, from Lord John 
Manners to Mr. Julian Harney, 

How many houses has Ledru visited of the ruffian aristocrats 
who arc plundering the people, of the priests who are cheating 
them, of the middle classes who are leagued with the aristocracy, 
or of the people themselves? Is he intimate with any three 
English families? with any single nobleman, wdth any one 
fxirson, tradesman, or working man ? He quotes a great mass 
of evidence against England from the Morning ChronicU: did 
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be translate from the Chronick himself, or get a secretary? 
Can he translate? If he will, without the aid of a dictionary, sit 
down in our office, and translate tliis paper fairly into French, 
he shall have the last volume of Punc% gilt, and presented to 
him gratis. 

The chances are that this exile never sees our society at all ; 
that he gets his dinner at a French tablc-ifhtite, where other un- 
fortunates of his nation meet and eat and grumble ; that he 
goes to a French cafif, or coiTec-shop used by Frenchmen, to 
read the French newspapers ; that he buys liis cigars at a 
French house ; that he takes his walk Iwnween the Quadrant 
and Leicester Square ; that he takes his amusement nt the 
French play, or at an hotel in laiicc^ster Flare where there is a 
billiard- and a smoking-room, and where the whibkerni Red 
men can meet and curse I'htf&me Angkknw 

Marius silting in the ruins of Carthage and scowling on his 
pursuers, is a grand figure enough ; but a French tribune look- 
ing upon our Carthage, standing alone wc may fancy against 
the desolate statue yonder in Leicester Sejuare, is the most 
dismal, absurd, ludicrous image imaginable. ‘'Thou liircling 
soldier " (says he, folding his arms against the statue and knit- 
ting his brow'S with an awful air), “ thou shuddering Cinibrian 
slave, icU thy master that thou hast seen Caius Marius, banished 
and a fugitive, seated on the ruins of,” &c. 'Fhe minion of 
despots whom he addresses docs not care in the least about his 
scowls, or his folded arms, or his s]x:ech ; not he — Policeman 
X points with his staff, thinks within himself that it's only a 
Frenchman, and tells him to move on. 

To an exile of this sort what a daily humiliation London must 
Ik? ! How small he appears amongst the two millions 1 Who 
the deuce cares for him ? The Government does not even pay 
him the compliment of the slightest pcrs(*cution, or set so mucli 
as a spy or a policeman os a guard of honour at his door. 
Every man he meets of the two millions has bis own tmsiness to 
mind. Yonder man can't attend to Marius : he is C'howicr, and 
has got to *'chaw up” Peel. The next can’t listen: he is 
Cobden, who is so pressed that he cannot even receive Captain 
Aaron Smith, who has something particular to say to him. A 
third is engaged : it is Lord Ashley, who has the bettering of 
the working classes at heart, and the model houses to visit. A 
fourth gives ^farius a little sympath%', but must pass on : it is 

E 
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Mr. G. W. M, Reynolds, Author of ** The Mysteries of London " 
and **The People's Instructor/* who is going to beard Lord 
John at the meeting, and ask his I>ordsbip what his lordship is 
going to do for the millions ? One and all they have their own 
aflairs to mind. Who carc.s about Marius ? Get along, Marius, 
and play a pool at billiards, and smoke a cigar, and curse 
England to the otlicr braves. Move on, Marius, and don't 
block up the way. 


t 



VI. 

ON AN AMERICAN TRAVELLER. 


As you sit in the fjreat drawing-room at the Megatherium, or 
any other club» I diire say you will remark that as each man 
passes tlie great mirror in the middle room, be be ever so hand- 
some or homely, so well or ill dressed, so hurried or busy, he 
nevertheless has time for a good survey of himself in the glass, 
and a deliberate examination of hts clothes and person. He is 
anxious to know wlint the glass thinks of him. We are anxious 
to know what all reflective persons think of us. Hcncc our 
constant pleasure in reading books of travel by foreigners : by 
Hadji llabas and Persian Princes ; by Ledru Rollins or Gcriuati 
philosophers ; by Americans who come to ICngland ; and the 
like. If the black gentleman in St. Paul’s Churchyard, who 
was called away from bis broom the other day, and lifted up 
Into the Nepaulese General’s carriage in the quality of interpreter, 
writes his account of London life, its crossings and sweepings, 1 
have no doubt we shall all read it ; and as for the Americans, I 
think a smart publisher might bring over a traveller front the 
States eveiy season at least, so constant is our curiosity regard- 
ing ourselves, so pleased are we to hear ourselves spoken of, of 
such an unfailing interest are We to Us. 

Thtis, after reading Ledru Rollin's book the other day, and 
taking the dismal view supplied of ourselves by that cracked 
and warped and dingy old estaminet looking-glass, I, for one, 
was glad to survey my person in such a bright and elegant New 
York mirror as that of Mr. Parker Willis ; and seized eagerly, 
at a railway station, upon a new volume by that gentlcmani 
bearing the fascinating title of ** People 1 have Met." Parker 
Willis is DO other than that famous and clever N. P. Willis of 
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former days, \\ hose rcnunisccnccs have delighted so many of us, 
and in whose company one is always sure to find amusement of 
some sort or the other. Sometimes it Ls amusement at the writer's 
wit and smartnc.s.s, his brilliant descriptions, and wondrous flow 
and rattle of spirits ; sometimes it is wicked amusement, and, U 
must be conft^ssed, at Willis's own expense — amusement at the 
immensity of N. P.’s blunders, amusement at the prodigiousness 
of his .self-esteem ; amusement always, with him or at him ; with 
or at WillLs the poet, Willis the man, Willis the dandy. Willis the 
lover— now the Broadway Crichton, once the ruler of fashion, and 
heart-enslaver of Bond Street, and the Iktulevard, and the Corso 
and the ('hiaja, and the Constantinople Bazaar. It is well for 
the general pi.‘acc of families that the world dues not produce many 
such men ; there would be no keeping our wives and daughters 
in their senses were such fascinators to make frequent apparitions 
amongst us ; but it is comfortable that there should have been a 
Willis ; and (since the appearance of the Proser) a literary man 
myself, and anxious for the honour of that profession, I am proud 
to think that a man of our calling should liave come, should have 
seen, should h.ivo conquered, as Willis has clone. 

“There is more or W of truth," he nobly says, “in every 
one of the slC)rio.s'’ which he narrates here in “ fvople I have 
Met" — more or less, to Ijc sure there is — and it is on account of 
this more or less of truth that T, for my part, love and applaud 
this hero and poet so ; and rccommenil every man who reads 
Punch to Iny out a shilling and mad Willis. We live in our 
country and don't know it : Willis walks into it and dominates 
It at once. To know a Duchess, for in.siancc, Ls given to very 
few of us. lie sec.s things that are not given to us to .see. We 
.see the Ducliess pass by in her carriage, :uid gaze with mucli 
reverence on tlic strawberry leaves on the panels and her Grace 
within : whereas the odds arc that that lovely Duchess has had 
one time or the other a desperate flirtation with Willis the 
Con(|iU‘ror . perhaps she is thinking of him at this very minute 
as her jewelled hand presses her perfumed cambric handkerchief 
to her fair and coroneted brow, and she languidly stops to 
Iiurch;i5c a ruby bracelet at Gunter's, or to sip an ice at Howell 
and James's. He must have wboh^ mattresses stuffed with the 
blonde, or raven, or auburn memories of England's fairest 
^ntightcrs. When the female EngliMh aristocracy read this title 
of “ People 1 have Met," 1 cun fancy the whole female peerage 
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of Willis's time in a shudder : and the melancholy Marchioness, 
and the alxindoncd C'oiintcss. and the lieart stricken Baroness, 
trembling ns each gets the volume, and asking o< her guilty 
conscience, “ Gracious goodness ! is the monster going to show 
up f '* 

“The greater numlK*r of his stories," Willis says, “cmlmdy 
such pnbsag«*s in the personal history of the eminent num and 
u omen of Europe as the author came to the knowledge of, by 
conversance with the circles in which they moved and this is 
ihc point, rather than their own Ii\-elmcss, elegance of style, and 
intrinsic merit, which makes them so valuable to l'*nglish readers. 
\\’c can't hope for the facililit‘s accorderl to him. As at I’aris, 
by merely exhibiting his passport, a foreigner will walk straight 
into an exhibition, which is only visible to a native on certain 
clays in the year ; so with English aristocratic society, to l)c 
admitted into that I'*.lysiiim you hadl>i*st Ix' a stranger. Indeed, 
how should it be otherwise? A lady of fashion, however 
benevolently dispo-st'cl, can't .a^k e\er>l)ody to her house in 
(irosvenor Square or Carlton Gardens, Say there arc five 
hundred thousand people in I^ondon (a moderate calculation) 
who have heard of Eady P.'s Saturday exening parlies and would 
like to attend thorn : where could her Ladyship put the thou- 
xindth part of them? We on the outside must lx* content to 
hear at second-hand of the pleasure, which the initiated enjoy. 

With strangers it is different, and they claim and gel ad- 
mittance as strangers. Here, for instance, is an account of one 
Brown, an American (though, under that motlast mask of Brown, 
I can’t help fancying that I see the features of an N. P. W. 
himself) : Brown arrived in Ixindon with a budget of introduc- 
tions like the postman’s bag on Valenline'.s Day ; Iv ' ‘ l>egun 
with a most noble Duke ” (the sly rogue), and, of course, was 
quickly “ on the dinner-list of most of the patricians of Mayfair." 

“As I was calling myself to account the other day over my 
breakfiAst," said Brown, "filling bis glass, and pushing the boUlt^ 
“it occnnrcl to me that my round of engagements required 
some little variation. There's a toujour^ fierarix^ even amOTg 
lords and ladies, particularly when you belong as much to thmr 
spliere, and are as likely to Ixcomc a part of it, as the fly 
revolving in aristocratic dust on the wheel of my Ix>rd's car- 
riage. 1 thought, pcrl^ps, I had btttter see some other sort of 
people. 
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*‘I ha<l, under a on U)e table, about a hundred 

letters of introduction— the condemned remainder, after the 
selection, by advice, of four or five only. I determined to cut 
this hea|> like n p.'ick of cards and follow up the trump. 

** 'John M(MI\son, Esquire, Mouse of Mimpson and Phipps, 
Mark Lane, London.' 

The j(ods had devoted me to the acquaintance of Mr. (and 
probably Mrs,) John Minipson.’* 


Aft<‘r a " dialogue of accost,” Brown produced his introductory 
letter to Mimpson, whom he finely describes as having “that 
highly -washed look peculiar to Tendon City men ; ” and Mimpson 
asked Brown to lunch and sleep at his villa at Hampstead the 
next day, whither the American accordingly went in a *' poshay ” 
with " n pair of Newman's posters.” Brown might, as he owns, 
have performed this journey in an omnibus for sixi^cnee, whereas 
the ciuii'C would cost four dollars at lca«st ; but the stranger 
preferred die more costly and obsolete contrivance. 

*' .Mrs. Mimpson was in the garden. The dashing footman 
w1k» gave nio the irilorniation led me through a superb drawing- 
room, and out at ;i glass door upon the lawn, and left me to 
make my own way to the lady's presence. 

“ It was a delicious snot, and 1 should have been very glad to 
ramble about by inysell till dinner ; but, at a turn in the grand 
walk, I eamc suddenly upon two ladies. 

“ I in.tde my bow, and bi'gged leave to introduce myself as 
‘Mr. Brown.' 

"With a very slight inclination of the head, and no smile 
whatever, one of the i.adi(.^ asked me if I h.ad walked from town, 
and beggeil her companion (without introducing me to her) to 
show' rue in to lunch. Tlic spokester was a stout and tall 
w'onian, who had rather an .aristocratic nose, and was not hand- 
some ; hut, to give her her due, she had made a narrow escape 
of it. She was divsscd very showily, and evidently h.ad gre^t 
pretensions ; but that she was not at all glad to see Mr. Brown 
was as apparent as was at all necessary. As the other and 
younger lady who was to accompany mcr however, was very 
pretty, though dressed very plainly, and had. withal, a look in 
her eye which assured roe slic was amused w ith my unwelcome 
apparition. I determined, as I should not otherw ise have done, 
to stay it out, and accepted her convoy with submissive civility 
— very much inclined, however, to be impudent to somebody, 
■* somehow. 

“ The lunch was on a tmy in a side room, and I rang the bell 
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and ordered a bottle of champagne. The servant looked sur« 
prised, but brought it. and meantime I was getting through the 
weather, and the other commonplaces, and the lady, saying little, 
was watching me very calmly. I liked her looks, however, and 
was sure she was not a Mimpson. 

" * Hand this to Miss Armstrong,* said 1 to the footman, pour 
ing out a glass of champagne. 

“ * Miss liellamy, you mean, sir.* 

** I rose and bowed, and, with ns grave a courtesy as I could 
command, expressed my pleasure at my first introduction to Miss 
Hellamy — through Thomas the footman ! Miss Dellamy burst 
into a laugh, and was pleased to compliment my American 
manners, and in ten minutes we were a very merry pair of friends, 
and she accepted my arm for a stroll throiigli the grounds, care- 
fully avoiding the frigid neighbourhood of ^frs. Mimpson." 

llierc's a rascal for you! He enters a house, is received 
coolly by the mistress (and if Mrs. Mimpson had to receive every 
llrown in London —ye gotls ! what was she to do?), walks into 
chicken fixings in a side room, and. not content with Mimpson s 
slicrry, calls for a holllc of champagne—not for a glass of 
champagne, but for a bottle ; he catches hold of it and pours 
out for himself, the rogue, and for Miss Ikdlamy, to whom 
Thomas introduces him. And this upon an introduction of five 
years* date, from one mercantile man to another ; upon an intro- 
duction, one of a thousand W'hicii lucky Itrown jiossesses, and 
on the strength of wtiich Hrown sneers at Mimpson, sneers 
at Mrs. M., sneers at M.'s sherry, makes a footman introduce 
him to a lady, and consumes a boitlc of champagne ! Come, 
Hi own I you arc a stranger, and on the dinncr-li.'it of most of 
the patricians of Mayfair ; but isn’t iliis «« fn'ii fort, my boy ? 
If Mrs. Mimpson, who is describtjd as a haughty Lady, fouriii 
cousin of a Scotch Karl, and marrying M, for liis money merely, 
had suspicions regarding the conduct of her Imsband's friends, 
don't you see that this sort of ljcha\ionr on your part, my dear 
Brown, was not likely to do aw^ay with Mrs. M.’s little pre- 
judices ? I should not like a stranger to enter niy house, pooh- 
pooh my Marsala, order my servant alKiut, and desire an 
introduction to my daughter through him ; and deferentially 
think. Brown, tliat you had no right to lx: impudent somehow' 
to somebody, as in this instance you certainly were. 

The upshot of the story is, that Mrs. M. was dying to take 
her daughter to Almack's, for which place of entertainment 
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Brown, through one of the pntrone.ss(.s. 1-ady X, ‘‘the best 
friend he has," could get as many tickets as he wished ; and 
that, to punisli Mrs. Mimpson for her rudeness, and reward 
Miss Bellamy for her kindness. Brown got tickets for Miss 
Bellamy and her mamma, but would get never a ticket for 
Miss Mirrip*'On and hers — a wonderful stoi^ truly, and with a 
wonderful moral. 
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My rising young fncnd Hitchings. the auiliorof *• knndolph the 

K<jbbi:r. I'he Murderers of Mayfair," and other romance's, 

and one of the chief writers m the Lictor newspaper— -a highly 
liberal, nay, seven-leagued -l>oots progres’^sonal journal, was 
discoursing with the writer of the present lines upon the queiT 
decision to which the hrciicft Assembly Iv.ls come, and which 
enforces a signature henceforth to all the leading articles in thi* 
French pftfiers. As an act of government, Hitchings said he 
tliought the measure most absurd and tyrannous, but he w'as not 
sorry lor it. as it w'ould infallibly increase the importance of the 
profession of letters, to which we tioih txjloiiged, 'Fhc man of 
letters will no longer lx; the anonymous slave of the newspaper- 
press proprietor, Hitchings said; the man of letters will no 
longer be used and flung aside in his old days ; he will U; 
rewarded according to his merits, and have the chance of 
making himscif a name. And then Hitchings sf>oke with great 
fervour regarding the depres.sed condition of literary men, and 
said the time was coming when their merits would get them 
their own. 

On this latter subject, wliich is a favourite one with many 
gentlemen of our profession, I, for one, am confessedly incre- 
dulous. 1 am resolved not to consider myself a martyr. I never 
knew a man who had written a good book (unless, indeed, it 
were a Ikimster with Altorney.s) hurt his position in .society by 
having done so. Oa the contrary, a clever writer, with decent 
manners and conduct, makes more friends than any other man. 
And 1 do not liclievc (parenthetically) that it will make much 
difference to my friend Ilitchings whether his name is affixed to 
oue, twenty, or two thousand articles of Uis composition. But 
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ivhat would happen in England if such a regulation as that just 
passed in France were to become law ; and the House of 
Commons omnipotent, which can shut up our parks for us, 
which can shut up our Post Office for us, which can do anything 
it will, should take a fancy to have the signature of every writer 
of a newspaper article ? 

Have they got any secret ledger at the Timei in which the 
names of the writers of all the articles in that journal are written 
down ? That would be a curious book to see. Articles in that 
paper have IxH^n attributed to every great man of the day : at 
one time it was said Brougham wrote n'gulnrly, at another 
Canning was a known contributor, at some otlu r time it was 
Sir Robert Peel, Lord Aberdeen. It would be curious to see 
the real names. The Chancellor’s or the Foreign Secretary’s 
articles would most likely turn out to l>c written by Jones or 
,Smith. I mean no disrespect to the latter, but the contrary — to 
be a writer for a newspaper requires more knowledge, genius, 
readiness, scholarship, than you want in Sl Stephen’s. Com* 
pare a good leading article and a speech in the House of 
Commons ; compiirc a House of Commons orator with a writer, 
psha I 

Would Jones or Smith, however, much profit by the pub- 
lication of their names to their article^i? That is doubtful. 
When the Chronicle or the Times speaks now, it is "we” who 
arc speaking, we the Liberal-Conser\'atives, we the Conservative 
Sceptics : when Jones signs the article, it is we no more, but 
Jones. It goes to the public with no authority. The public 
docs not care very much what Jones's opinions are. Tliey don’t 
purchase the Jones organ any more — the paper droops; and, 
in fact, 1 can conceive nothing more wearisome than to see the 
names of Smith, Brown, Jones, Robinson and so forth, written 
in capitals every day. after day, under the various articles 
of the paper. The public would begin to cry out at the poverty 
of the literary dramatis fersosus. We have had Brown twelve 
times this month, it would say. That Robinson's name is always 
coming up — os soon as there is a finance question, or a foreign 
question, or what not, it is Smith who signs the article. Give 
us somebody else. 

Thus Brown and Robinson would get a doubtful and pre- 
carious bread instead of the comfortable and regular engage- 
ment which they now have. The paper would not be what it 
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is. It would be impossible to employ men on trial, and see 
what their talents were worth. Occasion is half a public writer's 
battle. To sit down in his study and compose an article that 
might be suitable, is a hard work for him : twice as hard as the 
real work ; anti yet not the real work ; which is to fight the 
battle at two hours’ notice, at the given place and time, Tha 
debate is over at twelve o’clock at night, let us say. Mr. ICditor 
looks round, and fixes on his man. "Now's your time, Cap- 
tain .Smith,” says he, " charge the enemy, and rout them,” — or 
"advance, Colonel Jones, with your column and charge.” 

Now tficre may be men who are Jones's or Robinson’s 



superiors in intellect, and who—givc them a week or ten days 
to prepare — would turn out such an article as neither of the two 
men named could ever have produced—lhat is very likely. I 
have often, for my part, said the most brilliant thing in the 
world, and one Jhat would utterly upset that impudent Jenkins, 
whose confounded jokes and puns spare nobody — hut then it 
has been three hours after Jenkins’s pun, when 1 walTwalking 
home vcfry likely-~and so it is with writers; some of them 
po^ess the amazing gift of the impromptu, and can always be 
counted upon in a moment of necessity— whilst others, slower 
coaches or leaders, require to get all their hcjivy guns into 
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position, and lat>oriousIy to fortify their camp, before they begin 
to fire. 

Now, saying that Robinson is the fellow chiedy to be entrusted 
with the quick work of the piaper, it would be a most unkind 
and unfair piece of tyranny on the newspaper proprietor to force 
him to publish Robinson's name as the .author of all the articles 
diKcasion, You have no more right to call for this publicity 
from the newspjipcT owner, who sells you three yards of his 
printed fabric-, than to demand from the Iinen'drafx,T, from what 
wholesale house he got his calico ; W'ho spun it ; who owned the 
cotton, and who cropp<*d it in Amcric.a. It is the article, and 
not the nanu' and pedigree of the artificer, which a newspajier 
or any other dealiT has a right to sell to the public. If I get a 
letter (wiiich Heaven forbid !) from Mr. "i'apes my attorney, I 
know it is not in 'I'apK's'.s own luindwriting ; I know it is a cIitIc 
writes It— so, a neWf-papcT is a composite work got up by many 
hireling handsj of whom it is necessary to know no other name 
than the printer's or proprietor's. 

It is not to be denied that men of sign.al ability will write for 
years in pnjw'rs and i>t'rish unknown—aml in so far their lot is a 
hard one ; and the cliances ot life are ngain<>t them. It is hard 
upon a man, with whose work the whole tov\n i.s ringing, that 
not a soul .should know or care who is the author who so delights 
the public. 

Hut, on the other hand, if your article is excellent, w'ould you 
have had any great renown from it, supposing the pai'.t'r had 
not publislied it ? Would you have had a chance nt all but for 
lli.al j)apor? Suppose you hail brought out that article cm a 
broad -slii'ct, who would have bought it? Did you ever hear of 
an unknown man making a fortune by a pamplilet? 

Again, It may so happen to a literary man that the; stipend 
which he receives from one publication is not sufficient to boil 
his family piot, and that he must write in some other quarter. 
If Brown writes anicks in the daily piipers, and ariicics in the 
weekly and monthly periodicals too, and signs the same, he 
surely weakens his force by extending his line. It w*ou1d lie 
better liim to write incognitf>, than to phu^ard his name in so 
many quarters —as actors understand, who do not perform in 
too many pieces on the same night \ and painters, who know 
^that it is not worth their while to exhibit more than a certain 
number of pictures. 
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Besides, if to some men the want of publicity is an evil : to 
many otiiers the privacy is most welcome. Many a youn^f 
barrister is a public wTiier, for instance, to whose future pros- 
pects his fame as a literary man would give no possible aid, 
and whaso intention it is to put away the pen, when the attorneys 
l>cgm to find out bis juridical merits. 'I'o such a man it would 
only lx* a misfortune to lx known as a waiter of leading articles. 
His battle for fame and fortune is to Ix^ made with other weapons 
than the pen. Then again, a man without ambition — and there 
arc very many such sensible persons, or wiiose ambition docs 
not go Ixyond his cu feu^ is happy to have the opportunity 
of quietly and honourably adding to his income : of exTupying 
himself: of improving himself : of paying for Toni .at College, 
or for Mamma’s carriagt*— and what not. 'J'ake away this 
modest mask — force every man upon the public stage to appear 
with his name placarded, and we lose st>mii of the lx*st books, 
some of the best articles, some of the ple.isaiitcst wit that we 
liavu ever had. 

On the whole, then, in this controversy I am again^-t Hitch- 
ings ; and although he insists upon it that he is a persecuted 
biding, I do not believe it ; and although he declares that I 
ought to consider myself trampled on by the world, I decline to 
admit that I am persecuted, and protest that it treats me and my 
brethren kindly in the main. 
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SiKr-As your publication finds its way to almost every drawing- 
room table in this nu'iropolis, and is read by the young and old 
in every family, T beseech you to give admission to the reriion- 
Kirance of an unhappy parent, and to endeavour to put a slop 
to a practir<* which appears to me to be increasing daily, and is 
likely to operate most injuriously upon the health, morals, and 
tomfort of society in general. 

'J'he awful spread of Juvenile Parlies, sir, is the fact to which 
I w ould draw j our attention, 'fhere is no end to those entertain- 
nieni.-t, and if the custom lx» not speedily checked, people will 
Ik’ oblrgcil to fly from Eondon at Christmas, and hide their 
children during the holidays. 1 gitvc mine warning in a six*cch 
at breiikfasi tins day. and Siiid, with tears in my eyes, that if the 
Juvenile Party sysrom went on, I would lake a housf at Margate 
next winter, A>r that, by heavens l 1 could not bear another 
Juvenile Season in 1-cmdon. 

If they would but transfer Innocents' Ilay to the summer 
holidays, and lot the children have their pleasures in M;iy or 
June, we might get on. But now in this most ruthless and cut- 
thioat season of slot't, thaw, frost, wind, snow, mud, and sore 
throats, it is quite a tempting of fate to lx* going much abroad ; 
and this is the time of all others that is selected for the amuse- 
ment of our little darlings. 

As the first step towards the remedying of the evil of which I 
complain, I am obliged to look Mr, Punch liimsclf in his vener- 
able beard, and say, *' You, Sir, have, by your agents, caused not 
a little of the mischief. 1 desire that, during Christinas time at 


* Addressed to Mr, Punch. 
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least, Mr. I-,cech should bc.af)olished, or sent to take a holiday, 
judging from his sketches, I should say that he must be endowed 
witti a [>erfect1y monstrous organ of philoprogenitivcness : he 
revels in the delineation of the dearest and most beautiful little 
Ixsys and girls in turn-down collars and brood sashes, and 
firoduws in your Almanack a picture of o child’s costume ball, 
in which he has made the little wTctches in the dresses of every 
age, and looking so happy, beautiful, and charming, that I have 
carefully kept the picture from the sight of the W'onien and 
cluldren ol my own householtl, and — 1 will not say burmrd it, 
Jor 1 had not the heart to do that— but locked it away privately, 



lest they should conspire to have a costume ball ihrmselves, and 
little Polly should insist ujwn appearing in the dn-.-.s of Anne 
Boleyn, or little Jacky upon turning out as an Ancient Briton.” 

An odious, revolting, and di.sagn*eablc practice, sir, 1 .say, 
ought not to be descrilxrrl in a manner so atrociously plwising. 
The real stitirist has no right to lead the public astray about the 
juvenile Fiig nuisance, and to descrilxi a child’s liall as if it was 
a sort of Paradise, and the little imps engaged ils happy and 
pretty as so many cherubs. They should be drawn, one and all, 
as hideous-— disagreeable'-'distortcd — affected —jealous of each 
other — dancing awkwardly — with shoes too tight for them — 
overeating themselves at supficr-- very unwell (and dtrscrvedly 
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so) the next niominp, with administering a mixture 

made after the I,)octor's prescription, and which should be 
painted awfully black, in an immense large teacup, and (as 
might lx‘ shown by the horrible expression on the little patient's 
face) of the most disgusting flavour Danish, I say, that Mr. 
Ix:edi during Chrisiniiis tinw*, at least ; fur, by a misplaced 
kindness and absurd fondness for children, he is likely to do 
them and llinr parents an incalculable quantity of barm. 

As every man, Sir, Icjoks at the world out of his own eyes 
or speclaeles, or. in other words, spe^aks of it as he finds it 
himself, I will l.iy before you iny own case, Ix'ing perfectly 
sure that many another i)arent will sympathise with me. My 
family, already ineonveuieiitly large, is yet constantly on the 
increase, and it is out of the question that Mrs. Spec * should 
go to parties, as that adnurable w*oman has the lx*st of occupa- 
tions at home : where .she is always nursing the baby. Hence 
it Ix'comes tlie father's duty to accompany liis children abroad, 
and to give tliem pleasure during the holidays. 

Our own place of residence is in South (Carolina Place, 
Clapliam Road North, in one of the most healthy of the suburbs 
of this great C’lty. Put our relatives and ac<]uaintanceK are 
numerous; and they are spread all over the tow*n and its 
outskirts, Mrs. S, has sisters marned, and dwelling respec- 
tively in I.^lington, llaverstock lliU, FUidford Hace, Ui>J[ht 
riiiker Sirwt, anti T)burn Oardens; Ix'side.s the children's 
grandmoilier. Kensington Gravel Pits, who.se parlies we are 
all of coiir.se obliged to attend. A trry great connection of 
ours, and Mturr/v rr/ti/tuf to a B r-n-t and M.P., lives not a 
hundred miles from li-lg—ve Sciuare. 1 could enunioraic a 
dozen more places where our kinsmen or intimate friends are — 
heads of families every one of them, with their quivtTS more or 
less full of little arrows. 

What is the con.scquencc ? I herewith send it to you in 
the shape of these eighteen enclosed notes, written in various 
styles more or less correct and corrcctetl, from Miss Fanny's, 
aged .seven, who hopes, in round hand, th.^ her dear cousins 
will come and drink lea with her on New Year's Eve, her 
birthday, — to that of the Governess of the D-r-n-t in qu^ion, 
who requc.sts the pleasure of our company at a ball, a conjuror, 

* A name sometimes assumed by tlic writer in his contributions to 
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and a Christmas Tree. Mrs. Spec, for the valid reason alx3vc 
stated, c:uMiol frtM]uent these meetings: 1 am the deplorable 
chapfTon of the young p<!Op]e. I am called upon to conduct 
my family five miles to tea at six o’clock. N'o count is taken 
of our {>cr.sonal habits, hours of dinner, or intervals of rest, 
W'l. are made the victims of an infamilc conspiracy, nor will 
the lady of the house hear of any revolt oi denial. 

“Why,’* says she, with the spirit which l)ccomes a woman 
and mother, “you go to your man's parties eagerly enough: 
what an unnatural w retch you must 1*0 to gaidge your children 
their pleiisurcs ! ** She looks round, sweeps all six of them 
into her arms, whilst the baby on her lap Ix-gins to Iwiwl, and 
you arc assailed by seven p.iirs of imploring e>es, against 
winch there is no appisal. You must go. If you are dying of 
lumliago, if you arc engagctl to the Ik sl of dinnt‘r.s, if you arcs 
longing to stop ;U home and read Maeaulay, you must give up 
;dl and go. 

And it is not to one p.irty or two, but to almost all. You 
must go to the (iravcl Tits, otherwise the grandmotlier will cut 
the children out of her will, and leave her projKTiy to her other 
grandchildren. If you refuse Islington and acc<’pt 'Tyburn 
Gardens, you sneer at a jxxjr relation, and acknowledge a rich 
one readily enough. If you decline Tybuni Gardens, )ou fling 
away the chances of the p<K>r dear children in life, and the 
hopes of the cadetship for little Jacky. If you go to Hanip- 
.stead, ]Ki\iiig declined Hetlford Place, it is Ixrcaiise you never 
refuse an invitation to Hampstead, where they make mneh ol 
>ou, and Miss Maria is pretty (as think, though your wife 
dijcsn't), and do not care for the Doctor in Bedford Place. 
And if you accept Bedford Place, you dare not refuse Upper 
Baker Street, t)cc.au.se there is a coolness between the two 
families, and you must on no account seem to lake pan with 
one or the other. 

In this way many a man besides myself, I dare say, finds 
himself miserably tied down, and a helpless prisoner, like Gulliv'cr 
in the bands of the Lilliputians. us just enumerate a few 
of the miseries of the pitiable parental slave. 

In the^first place, examine the question in a pecuniary point 
of view'. The expenses of children’s toilets at this present time 
are perfectly frightful. 

My eldest boy, Gustavus, at home from Dr, Birch's Academy, 
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Rodwell Regis, wears turquoise studs, fme linen shirts, white 
waistcoats, and sliiny Ijoots: and. when I proposed lliat he 
should go to a party iti Hcrlin gloves, asked me if 1 wished th.at 
he should Ik: mistaken for a fcK>tmnn ! My second, Augustus, 
grumbles nl)out getting his elder brother's clothes, nor could 
lie Ix' brought to accommodate himself to Gustavus's waistcoats 
at all, had not his mother coaxed him by the loan of her chain 
and uatch, which laltt^ the child broke after many dcs]x:ratc 
atteinjits to wind it up. As for the little fellow, Adolphus, his 
mother has him attired in a costume partly Scotch, partly 
nungarian, mostly buttons, and with a l..ouis Quatorxe hat 
and scarlet feather, and she curls this child’s hair with her 
own blcssiHl longs every night. 

I wash she would do as much for the girls, though : but no. 
Monsieur k'loridor must do that : and accordingly, every day 
this season, that abominable little Frenchman, who is, 1 have 
no <loubt. a Red Republican, and snu'Ils of cigars and hair-oil. 
conies over, and, at a cost of cightticn pence far tefv, figs out my 
little creatures’ heads with fixature, bandoline, crinoline — the 
deuce knows what. 

The bill for silk stockings, sashes, white frocks, is so enormous, 
that 1 luive not been alile to pay my own tailor these three 
years. 

'I'hc bill for flys to 'Ainstid and back, to IlizrUngton and take 
up, ^ic., is fearful. The drivers, in this extra weather, must lx? 
paid extra, and llu*y drink extra. Having to go to Hackney m 
the snow, on the night of the 5th of January, our man w'as so 
hopelessly inebriated, that I was compelled to get out and drive 
myself ; and T am now, on what is called Twelfth Vay (with, of 
course, another child's party before me for the evening), writing 
this from my bed. Sir, with a severe cold, a violent toothache, 
and a most acute rheumatism. 

As 1 hear the knock of our medical man, whom an anxious 
wife has called in, I close this letter ; asking leave, however, if I 
survive, to return to this painful subject next week. And, wish- 
ingyou a rnerry / New Year, 1 have the lionour to l»e, dear Mr, 
launch. Your constant reader, 

Spec. 
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CoNmvK. Sir, that in spite of my wamini? and entreaty, wc 
were invited to no less llian three Child’s Parlies l:\st 'I’ucsday ; 
to two of whicli a lady in this house, who sViall be nameless, 
desired that her children should be taken. On Wt^lncsday we 
had Dr. Lcns'.s microscope ; and on 'I'hursday you were good 
enough to ‘-end me your Ikjx for the Ilaymarket 'I’heatre ; and 
of course Mrs. S. and the childnm are extremely obliged to you 
for the attention. I did not mind the theatre so much. 1 sal 
in the back of the box, and fell asleep. 1 wish there was a room 
with easy-ehairs and silence enjoined, whither parents might 
retire, in the houses where Children’s Parties are given. Hut 
no— it would be of no use : the fiddling and pianoforte- playing 
and scuflling and laughing of the children would keep you 
awake. 

I am looking out in the papers for some eligible .schools where 
there shall be no vacations — I can’t bear these festivities much 
longer. I begin to hate children in their evening dresses : when 
children are attired in those absurd best clothes, what can you 
expect from them but affectation and airs of fashion ? One day 
last year, Sir, having to conduct the two young ladies who then 
frequented juvenile parties, I found them, upon entering the 
fly. into which they had preceded me under convoy of their 
maid — I found them — in what a condition, think you? Why, 
with the skirts of their stiff muslin frocks actually thrown over 
their heads, so that they should not crumple in the carriage ! 
A child who cannot go into society but with a muslin frock in 
this position, I say, had best stay in the nursery in her pinafore. 
If you arc not able to enter the world with your dress in its 
proper place, 1 say stay at home. 1 blushed, Sir, to see that 
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Mrs. S. didn't blush whon 1 informed her of this incident, but 
only 1aug;hed in a strange indecorous manner, and said that the 
girls must keep liieir dresses neat. Nc:atne'‘«s as much as you 
please ; but I should have thought Neatness would wear her 
frock in th<‘ natural w.iy. 

And look at the children when they arrive at their place of 
destination : what processes of coquetry they are made to go 
4hrougli ! They arc first carried into a room where there an; 
pins, combs, looking-glasses, and lady's-maids, who shake the 
children's ringlets out, s(iread aliroad their great immenst; sashes 
and ribbons, and finally send them full sail into the dancing- 
room. With what a monstrous precocity they ogle their own 
faces in the looking-glasstis ; I have seen my boys, Cjustavus 
and Adolphus, grin into the glass, and arrange their curls or 
the ties of their neckcloths with as much eagerness as any 
grown-up man could show, who was going to pay a visit to 
the lady of his heart With what an abominable complacency 
they get out their little gloves, and examine their silk stockings ! 
ilow can they be natural or unaffected when they arc so 
])rcpostcrously conceited about their fine clothes? The other 
<lay wr met one of (Jus’s schoolfellows. Master C’haflFers, at a 
party, who cntertxl the room w*ith a little gibus hat under his 
arm, and to be sure made his Ijow with tht^ aplomb of a 
dancing- master of sixty ; and my boys, who I suspect envied 
their comrade the gibus hat, Ijegan to giggle and sneer at 
him ; and, further to disconcert him, (Jus goes up to him and 
says, "Why, Chnflcrs, you consider yourself a deuced fine 
iellow, but there's a straw on your trousers.” Why sliouldn’t 
tlierc be ? And why should that poor little boy be called upon 
to blush because he came to a party in a hack-cab? I, for 
my part, ordered the children to walk home on that night, in 
order to punish them for their pride. It mined. Gus wet 
and spoiled his shiny Ixiots, Dol got a cold, and my wife 
scolded me for cruelty. 

As to the airs which the wretches give themselves about 
dancing, I need not enlarge upon them here, for the dangerous 
artist of the "Rising Generation” has already !;iken them in 
hand. Not that his satire does the children the least good: 
they don't sec anything absurd in courting pretty girls, or in 
asserting the superiority of theii own sex over the female. A 
few nights since. 1 .<^aw Master Sultnii .at a juvenile ball, stand- 
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ii)]^ at the door of tlic dancing-rooiu cgrcgiou&ly displaying his 
muslin pocket-handkerchief, and waving it about as if lie was 
in doubt to which of the young UMiities he should cast it. 

Why don't you dance, Master Sultan?" says I. *'My good 
sir,** he answered, “just look round at those girls and say if 
I ran dance?*’ Blas^ and selfi&h now, what will that boy lx\ 
sir, when his whi^ikers grow ? 

And when you think how' Mrs. M.iinchance seeks out rich 
partners for her little boys--how my own admirable Elisa has 
warned her children — “^ly dears, I would rather you should 
dance with your brown cousins tlian your Jones cousins," who 



are a little rough in their manners (the fact l)cing, that our 
sister Maria Jones lives at Islington, while Fanny Brown is 
an Upper Baker Street lady); — when 1 have heard my dear 
wife, 1 Stiy, instruct our Ixiy, on going to a pjirty at the 
Baronet's, by no means to neglect his cousin Adeliza, but to 
dance w-ith her as soon as ever he can engage her — what can 
I say, Sir, but that the world of men and boys is the same — 
that society is poisoned at its source -and that our little 
chubby-cheekcd cherubim arc inhlrucled to be artful and 
egotistical, when you would think by their faces they W'cre 
just fresh from heaven. 
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Among the 7/rfy little children, 1 confess I get a consolation 
as I watch them, in setting the artless little girls walking after 
the boys to whom they incline, and courting them by a hundred 
innocent little wiles and caresses, putting out their little hands 
and inviting them to dances, seeking them out to pull crackers 
with them, and begging them to read the mottoes, and so forth 
—this is as it should be— this is natural and kindly. The 
women, by rights, ought to court the men ; and they would if 
wc but left them alone.* 

And, absurd as the games arc, I ow'H I like to see some 
thirty or forty of the creatures on the ficx>r in a ring, playing 
xApetih jeux, of all ages and sexes, from the most insut)ordinatc 
infanthood of Master Jacky, who will crawl out of the circle, 
anrl tallcs louder than anytxxly in it, though he can't speak, 
to blushing Miss Lily, who is just conscious that she is sixteen 
—I own, I say, that I can't look at such a circlet or chaplet 
of children, as it were, in a hundred different colours, laughing 
and happy, without a sort of pleasure. How they laugh, how 
they twine together, how they wave about, as if the wind was 
passing over the flowers I Poor little buds, shall you bloom 
long ?— (I then say to myself, by way of keeping up a proper 
frame of mind) — shall frosts nip you, or tempests scatter you, 
drought w'ithcr you, or rain beat you down? And opprcss(^d 
with my feelings, I go t)elow and get some of the w'cak negus 
with which Children's Parties are refreshed. 

At those houses where the magic lantern is practised, I still 
sometimes get a degree of pleasure, by hearing the voices of the 
children in the dark, and the absurd remarks which they make 
as the various scenes are presemed<-as, in the dissolving views, 
Comhill changes into Grand Cairo ; as Cupid coities down with 
a wreath, and pops it on to the head of the Duke of Wellington ; 
os Saint Peter’s at Rome suddenly becomes illuminated, and 
fireworks, not the least like real fireworks, begin to go off from 
Fort St. Angelo— it is certainly not unpleasant to hear the 
"o-o-o's" of the audience, and the little children chattering in 
the darkness. But 1 think I used to like the "Pull devil, 
pull baker," and the Doctor Syntax of our youth, much better 
than all your new-fangled dissolving views and pyrotechnic 
imitations. 

On our friend's manuscript there is written, in a fmnale handwriting, 
"Vulgar, immodest.— £. S.*^ 
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As for the conjuror. I am sick of him. There is one con- 
juror I have met so oAen during this year and the lost, that the 
man looks quite guilty when the folding doors arc opened, and 
he sees niy party of children, and myself amongst the seniors 
in the hack rows. He forgets bis jote when be ticholds me ; 
his wTctchcd claptraps and waggeries fail him: be trembles, 
falters, and turns pale. 

I on my side too feel reciprocally uneasy. What right have 
we to be staring that creature out of his silly countenance? 
Very likely he has a wife and family deiK*ndcnt fur their bread 
ujx>n his antics. I should be glad to admire them if I could : 
but how do so? When I see him squeeze an orange or a 
cannon-ball right away into nothing, lus it were, or multiply 
either into ihrw cannon-lwlls or oranges, 1 know the others arc 
in his {KKket somewhere. I know that he doesn't put out his 
eye when he sticks the jx'nknifc into it : or that after swallowing 
(as the miserable humbug pretends to do) a pocket-handkerchief, 
he cannot by any ixissibility convert it into a quantity of coloured 
wood-shavings. These flimsy aniclcs may amuse children, but 
not us» 1 think I shall go and sit down below amongst the 
servants whilst this wretched man pursues his idiotic dclusioni 
before the children. 

And the supper, sir, of which our darlings arc made to par- 
take. Have they dined? I ask. Do they have a supper at 
home, and why do not they ? Because it is unwholesome. If 
it is unwholesome, why do they have supper at all? 1 have 
mentioned the wretched quality of the negus. How they can 
administer such stuff to children I can't think. Though only 
last week I heard a little boy, Master Swilby, at Miss Waters's, 
say that he had drunk nine glasses of it, and eaten I don't know 
how many tasteless sandwiches and insipid cakes ; after which 
feats he proposed to fight my youngest son. 

As for that Christmas Tree, which we have from the Germans 
—anybody who knows wluit has happened to them may judge 
what will befall us from following their absurd customs. Are 
we to put up pine-trees in our parlours, with wax-candles and 
bonbons, after the manner of the ancient Druids? Are we 

... My dear Sir, my manuscript must here abruptly ter- 
minate. Mrs. S. has just come into my study, and my 
daughter enters grinning behind her, with twenty-five little 
notes, announcing that Master and Miss Spec request the 
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pleasure of Miss Broun, Miss F. Brown, and M. A. Brown’s 
company on the 25th instant. There is to l>e a conjuror in 
the back drawing-room, a magic lantern in niy study, a 
Christmas 'IVee in the dining-room, dancing in the drawing- 
room — “And, my dear, we can have whist in our bedroom,” 
my wife says. ‘ ' You know wc must Ixi civil to those who 
have been so kind to our darling children.” 


Spec. 
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He had anpoiiUoJ r;io in S.iint James's Park, under ilie Duke of 
York's Column, on Ciuy KawktV day ; and I fountl the venerable 
man at the hour and at the place asMjjned hxiking cx'ceediiigly 
sweet upon the ganUjols of some chihlreii : who were accom- 
panied, by the way, by a very comely young woman as a nursery- 
maid. He left the little ones with a glance of kindness, and. 
hooking his little arm into mine, my cxcelUmt and revered friend 
Mr. Pumh and I paced tlie Mall for a while together. 

1 had matters of deep importance (in my mind, at least) to 
communicate to my revered patron and famefaejor. The fact 
is, I have travelled as Mr. PufirfCs Commissioner in various 
countries ; and having, like all persons of intjuiring mind, from 
Ulysses downwards, a [X'rpetual dei»ire for locomotion, I went 
to propose to our beloved chief a new lour. I set before him 
cloc|iiently the advantages of a trip to Chinn ; or, now that the 
hghting was over, a journey to Mexico 1 thought miglit l>e 
agreeable — or why not travel in the United Slates, I asked, where 
Punch's Commissioner would be sure of a welcome, and wlicre 
the natives have such a taste for humorous description ? 

** My dear Spec,” said the sage, in reply to a long speech of 
mine, ''you are, judging from your ap[)carancc, fivc-and-tw'cnfy 
years old, and consequently arrived at the etitalc of man. You 
lia^ written for my publication a number of articles, which, good, 
bad, and indifTerent as they are, make me suppose that you have 
some knowledge oif the world. Have you lived so long in this 
our country as not to know that Britons do not care a fig for 
foreign affairs? Who takes any heed of the Spanish marriages 
now?— of the Mexican wars?—of the row in Switzerland? Do 
you know whether a Vorort is a gentleman, or a legislative 
body, or a village in the Canton of Uri ? Do you know a man 
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who reads ihe Spanish and Portuguese correspondence in tlie 
newspapt^rs ? Sir, 1 grow sick at the sight of the name of Bomfin , 
and shudder at the idea of Costa Cabral ! *’ and he yawned so 
pf)rtentously as he spoke, thiii I saw all my hopes of a lour were 
over. KecovtTcd from that spasm, the Good and Wise One 
continued — “You arc fond of dabbling in the fine arts, Mr, 
Spec-- now pray, sir, tell me, which deportment of the Exhibition 
is most popular?" 

1 urdiesitatingly admitted that it was the portraits the llritisli 
public most liked to witness. Even wiieii I exhibited my great 
picture of Heliogalxilus, I owned that nobody 

“ Jsxacily — that nolxxly looked at it; whereas evcr>' one 
evaminfs the portraits with interest, and you hear people exclaim, 
• 1-aw, Ma ! if it ain’t a jKjrlrait of Mrs. Jones, in a white satin 
and a tiara ; ’ or, ‘ Mercy me ; here’s Ahlmnan Blogg in a 
llmnderstonn,* &c. &'c. The Hriiish public like to see rc- 
presentauons of what they have seen Ix'fore. l>o you mark 
me, Spec? In print as in art, sir, they like to recognise Alder- 
man Hlogg." 1 Ic pau«-c(l, for we had by lliis tune mounted tlic 
Duke of York's Stops, and, panting a little, pointed to Ihe noble 
vi-u.i boforo us w ith his cane*. Wc could sec the street thronged 
with llle ; the little cUilduii gathered round the column ; the 
oniuibusi's whirling past the Drummond light ; the carriages 
and fhinkcy.s gathered round Howell and James’s ; the image of 
Tlritannia presiding over the t.’nunly Fire Office in the Quadrant, 
and in<l(*ed over the scciu* in general. 

*' \bu want to travel? " said he, whisking lus bamboo. ** Go 
and travel there, sir, Begin your journey this moment. I give 
YOU iny romniission. Travel in linden, and bring me .an 
account of your tour. Describe me yomlcr beggar s impudence, 
sir : or yonder footman’s calves ; or my Lord Bishop's cob and 
npron (my Lord Bishop, how do you do ?). Describe anything — 
anybO(l_v. (fonsider your journey is lieguii fn>m this moment ; 
and, left foot forward— ‘March 1 " So sj^icaking, my benefacW 
gave me. a playful push in the Ixtck, in the direction of Waterloo 
Biaco, and tunied into the .Athenaeum, in company with nay 
tx>rd Bishop of Bullocksmitby, whose cob had juat pulled up at 
the door, and 1 walked away alone into the imraemtity of London, 
which my Great Master had bidden me to e.xplore. 

• 1 staggered before the vastness of that prospect. Not 
naturally a modest man, yet 1 asked myself mentally, how am 1 
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to grapple with a subject so tremendous? Every man and 
woman I met was invested with an awful character, and to 
be examined as a riddle to t>e read henceforth. 'Fhe street- 
sweeper at the crossing gave me a IctT and n wink nnd a 
patronising request for a little trifle, which made me turn away 
irom him and push mpidly forward. How do I know, my 
boy," thought I inwardly, “ but that in the course of my travels 
T may be called upon to examine you — to follow you home to 
your lodgings and back into your early yc.irs — to turn your 
existence inside out, and explain the mystery of your life? flow 
am 1 to get the clue to that secret?" lie luckily spun aw'ay 
tow.irds Waterloo Pl.ice with a rapid flourUh of his broom, to 
acco?t the Honourable Member for Mufiborongli. just iirrivcxl 
in town, and who gave the bwccp<’r a gratuity of twopence ; and 
I passed over the crossing to the t'niietl Service C lub side. 
Admiral Hoarder and Colonel Charger were; seat<'d in the second 
window from the corner, reading the paixT— the Admiral, bald- 
headed and jolly-faced, reading with his siHanacles- the Colonel, 
in a rich, curly, dark purple wig, holding the Standard as far 
off as possible from his eyes, and making lx*licvc to read w itliout 
glasses. Other persons were waiting at tliegalc. Mrs. General 
r*uiandlhru5l's Ultlc carriage was at the door, waiting for the 
General, while the young Ifidies we?e on the back scat of the 
carriage, entertained by Major Slasher, who had his hand on the 
button. I ran aw.ay as if guilty. "Sl.'isher, lV>ardcr, Ch»argor, 
(.'umndthntst, the young ladies, and their mother with the 
chestnut front — there is not one of you, ' ihouglit I, “ but m.ay 
come under my hands professionally, and 1 must show up all 
your histories at the stern mandate of Mt. Pumh." 

1 rushed up that long and dreary passage which skirls the 
back of the Opera, and where the mysterious barbers and boot- 
shops are. The Frenchman who was walking up and down 
there, the very dummies in the hairdressers’ windows .sei'med to 
look at me with a new and dreadful .significance— a f.i'U-lcxiking 
little fellow in check trousers and glossy boots, who was sucking 
the end of his slick ai d his cigar ahernatedy, whil<‘ liesiriding a 
cigar chest in Mr. Alvarez's .shop— Mr. A. himself, that stately and 
courteous merchant who offers you an I lavanna as if you were a 
Grandee of the first class— evcryborlr, I say, struck me with fright. 
“ Not one of Ihcse," says I, “ but next week you may be called 
upon to copy him down ; " and I did not even look at the fast 
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young man on tho chest, further than to oliscrve that a smalt 
carrot sprrnUcrJ from his chin, and thiit he wore a shirt painted in 
scarlet anibes<|ui‘». 

I pjissed (Ifjwn Saint Albans Place, where the noble H. P. 
oflicHTs have lodgings, without ever peeping into any one of 
their parl<»iirs, anrl the ( lay market, brilliant with gin-shops, 
l)ra\fcling with cabmen, and thronged with lobsters. At the 
end towards the (.luatlrant, tlie poor dirty foreigners were 
sauntering about greasily ; the hansoms wxrc nittlmg ; the 
omnibuses cutting *n and out; iny Lord Tomnoddy's cab w ith 
the enormous white horse, was locked in with Doctor Pullfrog's 
purple brougham, and a cartful of window-frames and shop- 
fronts. Part of the pavement of course was up, and pitcli- 
caldrons reeking in the midst ; omnibus cads bawling out Now 
then, stoopid ! " ovt'r all “ Am I to describe all these,” I 
thought : " to unravel this writhing perplexity ; to set sail into 
this boundless ocean of life? What docs my Master mean by 
setting UK! so criK’l a task ; and how the deuce am I to travel 
in London?” 1 fell daxried. amazed, and confounded, like 
stout (ortes, when with eagle's ryes he stared at the Pacific in a 
wild surjinse, silent upon a |jeak in Whai-d’ye-call-'em. And 
I wantlered on and on. 

"Well met," said a man, accosting me, "What is the 
matter, Spec ? I s your banker broke ? ” 

I Kx)ked down. It was hlile Frank Whitcstock, the (’urate 
of Saint T'lmolhy's, treading gingerly over the mud. 

I explained to Frank my mission, and its lrementlou.s nature, 
my modest fears as to my competency, my ixTplexity where to 
liegin. 

Tlie little fellow's eyes twinkled roguishly. ** Mr. Punch 
is right,’* said he. "If you want to travel, my jioor Spec, you 
should not be tnistcd very far beyond Islington. It is certain 
that you can describe a tea-kettle better than a pyramid." 

" Tea-kclile, tea-kettle yourself,” says I. " How to liegin is 
the cjucstion.'' 

•' IVgin?'* says he, "begin this instant. Come in here with 
me ; " mid he pulled at one of four bells at nn old-fashioned 
door by which we were standing. 


Spec. 
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It was the thinl out of the four lx;Il-buttons at the door at 
which my friend the C 'urate pulled ; and the suiunioiis was 
answered after a brief interval. 

I must premise that the house before w'hich we siopjxHl was 
No. 14 St'dan Buildings, Iwiding out of (ircat Ciuclph Street, 
Dettingen Strt'ct, C'ulloden Street. Minden S(|uaro ; and U’pper 
anfl Lower C'nrolint: Row form part of the same qiuirler— a v<*ry 
quetT and solemn quarter to walk in. 1 think, and one which 
alw'ays suggests Fielding's novels to me. I can fancy C'apiain 
Booth strutting out of the very door at which W'e were standing, 
in tarnished lace, with his hat cocked over lii.s eye, and his 
hand on liis hanger ; or 1 .ady Bellaston’s chair and Ix’arcrs 
coming swinging down Great Guelph Street, whieb we have 
just (juitted to enter Sedan Buildings. 

Sedan Buildings is a little flagged square, ending abruptly 
with the huge walls of Bluck's Brewery. 'I he houses, by many 
degrees smaller than the large decayed tenements in Great 
Guelph Street, arc still not uncomfortable, although shabby. 
There are brass-plates on the doors, two on some of thorn : or 
simple names, as “ Luni,” ** Padgcinore,” &c. (as if no oihcsr 
statement about Lunl and Padgcmorc were* necessary at all) 
under the bells. There are pictures of mangles before two of 
the bouses, and a gilt arm with a hammer sticking out from one. 
1 never saw a Goldbeater. What sort of a being is he that he 
always sticks out his eusign in dark, mouldy, lonely, dreary, but 
somewhat respectable places? What powerful MulcitMTian 
fellows they must be, those Goldbeaters, w'backing and thump- 
ing with huge mallets at the precious metals all day. I wond<T 
what is Goldbeaters' skin? and do they get Impregnated with 
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the metal? and are their great arms under their clean shirts on 
Sundays* all gilt and shining? 

It IS a quiet, kind, respectable place somehow, in spite of its 
shabbincss. 'Two pewter pints and a jolly little half'piiit are 
hanging on the railing in perfect confidence, basking in whnt 
little sun comes into the court A group of small children aix; 
making an ornament of oyster-shells in one corner. Who lias 
that half- pint ? Is it for one of those small ones, or for some 
delicate* female recommended to take beer? llic windows in 
the court, upon some of which the sun glistens, are not crackeil, 
and pretty clean ; it is only the black and dreary look behind 
which gives them a poverty-stricken appearance. No curtains 
or blinrls. A bird-cage and very few pots of flowers here and 
there. This— with the exception of a milkman talking to a 
whiley-brown woman, made up of bits of flannel and strips of 
faded chinti: and calico seemingly, and holding a long bundle 
which cried— this was all I saw in Sedan Buildings while we were 
waiting until the door should open. 

At last the door was opened, and by a portcress so small, 
that 1 wonder how she ever could have lifted up the latch. She 
bobbed a curtsey, and smiled at the Curate, whose face gleamed 
with licncvolcncc too, in reply to that salutation. 

Mother not .at home?” says Frank Whitestock, patting the 
child on the head. 

" Mother's out charing, sir,” replied the girl ; *' but please to 
walk up. sir.” And she led the way up one and two pair of 
stairs to that apartment in the house which is called the second- 
floor front ; in which was the abode of the charwoman. 

lliere were two young persons in the room, of the respective 
ages of eight and five, I should think. She of five years of age 
was hemming a duster, being perched on a chair at the table in 
the middle of the room. The elder, of eight, politely wiped a 
chair with a cloth for the accommodation of the good-natured 
Curate, and came and stood between his knees, immediately 
alongside of his umbrella, which also reposed there, and which 
she by no means equalled in height 

*' These children attend my school at St Timothy's,” Mr. 
Whitestock said, ** and Betsy keeps the house while her mother 
IS from home.” 

^ Anything cleaner or neater than this house it is impossible to 
conceive. There was a big bed, which must have been the rest- 
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ing-j^ce of the whole of this little family. There were three or 
four religious prints an the walls; besides two framed and 
glazed, of Prince Coburg and the Princess Charlotte. Tliere 
were brass candlesticks, and a lamb on the chimney-piece, and 
a cupboard in the corner, decorated with near half-a-doecn 
plati:s, yellow bowls, and crockery. And on the table there 
were two or three bits of dry bread, and a jug with w.ater, with 
w^iich these tlvee young people (it being then nearly three 
o'clock) were about to take their meat called tea. 

That little Betsy who looks so small is nearly ten years ohl : 
and has been a mother ever since the age of about five. 1 mean 
to say, that her own mother having to go out upon her charing 
operations, Betsy assumes command of the nx)in during her 
parent's absence : has nursed her sisters from babyhood up to 
the present time : keeps order over them, and the house clean 
as you sec it ; and go<*s out occasionally and transacts the family 
purchases of bread, moist sugar, and mother's tea. They dintt 
upon bread, tea and bn;akfitst upon bread when they h.ave it, or 
go to bed without a morsel. Their holiday is Sunday, which 
they spend at Church and Sunday-school The younger chil- 
dren scarcely ever go out, save on that day, but sit sometimes in 
the sun. which comes in pretty pleasantly ; sometimes blue in 
the cold, for they very seldom see a fire except to heat irons 
by, when mother has a job of linen to get up. Father w^ns 
a journeyman bookbinder, who died four years ago, and 
is buried among thousands and thousands of the nameless 
dead who lie crowding the black churchyard of St. Timothy's 
parish. 

The Curate evidently took especial pride in Victoria, the 
youngest of these three children of the cliarwoman, and c.msed 
Betsy to fetch a book which lay at the window, and bade her 
read. It was a Missionary Register which the Curate opened 
haphazard, and this baby began to read out in an exceedingly 
clear and resolute voice about— 

*'TheisUuid of Raritongo is the least frequented of all the 
Caribbean Archipelago. Wankyfungo is at four leagues .S.£. 
by £.« and tbe peak of the crater of Sbuagnahua U distinctly 
visible. The ' Irascible* entered Raritongo Bay on the evening 
of Thursday agth. and the next day the Rev. Mr. Flethers, MrSb 
Flethers, and their nine children, and Shangpooky, the native 
converted at Cacabawgo, landed and took up their residence 
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at the house of Ratatatun. the Principal C:hicf, who entertained 
us with yams and a pig." &c. &c. &c. 

•' karitongo, Wankyfuiigo, Archipelago." 1 protest this little 
woman read off each of thc!»e long words with an case wliich 
perfectly astonished me. Many a lieutenant in Her Majesty's 
H(%-ivics would Ik; puzzled w'lth words half the length. White- 
stock, by way of reward for her scholarship, gave her another 
pat on the head ; having ri^eived which present with a curtsey, 
she went and put the book back into the window, and chunber- 
ing back into the chair, resumed the hemming of the blur 
duster. 

I .suppose it was the smallness of these jxjople, as well as their 
.singular, neat, and tidy behaviour, which interested me so. 
Here w'cro three creatures not so high as ilie table, with all the 
hibours, duties, and cares of life upon their little shoulders, 
working and doing their duty like the biggest of my ri'adcrs ; 
regular, laborious, ciiccrful — content with small pftiances. 
practising a hundred virtues of ilirifi and order. 

Elizalxrth, at ini years of age, might walk out of this house 
and take the command of a small establishment. She can w'ash, 
gel up linen, cook, make purchaH‘S, and buy bargains. If I 
were ten years old and three feel in height, I w’ould marry her, 
and Vftt would go and live m a cupUwrd, and share the little 
half'pint pot for dinner. 'Melia, eight years of age, though 
inferior in accoiujilishments to her sister, is her equal in size, 
and can wash, scrub, hem, go crraiuis, put her hand to the 
dinner, and mak«> herself gonendly usc'ful. In a word, she is fit 
to be a little housemaid, and to make everything but ilie beds, 
w liich she cannot a.s yet reach up to. As for Victoria’s qwdifictv 
tions, they have been mentioned before. I wonder whether 
the Princess Alice can read off ** Rariiongo," &.c., as glibly as 
this surprising little animal. 

1 a.sked the Curate's permission to make these young ladies 
a present, and accordingly produced the sum of six|x'nce to be 
divided amongst the three. “What will you do wiiti it?" I 
said, laying down the coin. 

They answered, all three at once, and in n little cliorus, 
*' We ll give it to Mother.’* This verdict caused the disburse- 
ment of another sixjience, and it was e-xphuned to then) that the 
sum was for their own private pleasures, and each was called 
%poii to declare what she would purchase. 
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Etueabeth saySr ** 1 would like twopenn'orth of meat, if you 
please, sir.*’ 

'Melia : ** Ha’porlh of treacle, threc-farthings*-worth of milk, 
and tlie same of fresh bread." 

Victoria, si>c^king very quick, and gasping in an agitated 
m.^nner : “ Ha’pny — aha — orange, and ha'pny — aha — apple, 

and ha'pny — aha — treacle, and — and '* here her imagination 

failed her. She did nut know what to do with the rest of the 
money. 

At this 'Melia actually interposed, “ Suppose she and Victoria 
subscribed a farthing apiece out of their money, so that Betsy 
might have a quarter of a pound of meat?" She added that 
her sister wanted it, and that it would do her good. Upon ray 
word, she made the proposal and the calculations in nn instant, 
and all of her ow^i acconl. .Vnd ticfore we left iheni, Betsy had 
put on the queerest little black sha\«l and bonnet, and had a 
mug and a basket rearly to r<*ceive the purchases m question. 

St'dan Buildings ha.s a p.'iriicularly friendly look to me since 
that day. Peace l>c with you, O thrifty, kindly, simple, loving 
little maidens ! May their voyage in life prosper ! I'hink of 
the great journey iK^orc them, and the little cock^boat manned 
by babies venturing over the great stormy ocean. 
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Followin'o the steps of little Betsy with her mug and basket, 
as she goes pattering down the sire#'t, we watch her into 
a grocer's shop. wh<*rc a startling jilacard with " Down 
A( iAiN ! " written on it announces that the Sugar Market is still 
in a depressed eorulition— and where she no doubt negotiates the 
purciuLse of a c* rtuin quantity of mol{u>se.s. A little further on 
in I/awfcldt Siiv<‘t, is ^Ir. Kilch’s fine silversmith's shop, where 
a man may staiul fur a half hour and gaze with ravishment at 
the iK^atitiful gill cups and tankards, the stunning waistcoat- 
chains, the litlle white cushions l.ihl out with delightful diamond- 
pins, gold horseshotis and splinter-bars, pi'arl owls, turquoise 
lizarils and dnigons, enamelled monkeys, and all sorts of 
agreeable niori'ilers for your neckcloth. If I live to be a hun- 
dred, or if the girl of my heart were wailing forme at the corner 
of the street, I never could petss Mr. Filch's .shop wilhoul having 
a couple of minutes' good st;ire at the windows I like to fancy 
myself dressed up in some of the jewellery. ** Spec, you rogue." 
I say, “suppose you were to gel leave to wear three or four of 
those rings on your fingers ; to stick that opal, round which 
twists a brilliant scrfx'nt with a ruby head, into your blue satin 
neckcloth ; and to sport that gold jack-chain on your waistcoat. 
You might walk in the Park with that black whalebone prize 
riding- whip, which has a head the size (^f a snuff-box. surmounted 
with a silver jockey on a silver mce-borse ; and what a sensation 
you would create, if you took tliat lai^e ram's horn with the 
cairngorm top out of your pocket, and offered a pinch of rappee 
to the comp.any round ! ’* A little attorney’s clerk is staring in 
Ift the window, in whose mind very similar idtxis are passing. 
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What would he not give to wear that gold pin next Sunday in 
his blue hunting neckcloth? The ball of it is almost as big as 
those which are painted over the side door of Mr. Filch ’s shop, 
wdiich is down that passage which leads into Trotter's Court. 

I liave dined at a hoiLse where the silver dishes and covers 
ainie from J-‘ilch‘s, let out to their owner by Mr. Filch for the day, 
and in charge of the grave-looking man whom I mistook for the 
butUir. Iluilers and ]adi(*s' -maids innumer.ible have audiences 
of Mr. I'llch in his back-parlour. There are suits of jewels 
which he and his shop have know’n for a half-century ixist, so 
often have they been p.iwncd to him. Wlum we road in the 
Cour/ Journal of Cady Fit/ball’s headdress of I.ippels and 
sufK'rb diamond^, it is Ixicaiise the jewek got .a d.iy rule from 
Filch's, and eonie back to his iron lj<ix as soon .as tlio Drawing- 
room is over. TheM» jevvf'ls l)cconie Justoneal .among pawn- 
brokers, h was here that Dady Prigsby bnuight her di.imoiids 
one evening of hi^l year, and desired huinodly to raise two 
thousand jjounds nixm them, when Filch rcsisi'cirully pointed 
out to her Ladydiip th.at she had pawnijrl the stones already to 
his comrade, Mr. 'I’ubal, of C 'haring (toss. ;\nd, Liking his 
liat, .and putting the c.'isu undiT his .arm, he went with her 
Ladyship to the hack-cab in which she had driven to l.awfeldt 
Sir(H?t, entered the vehicle with her, and they drove m silence to 
the back entrance of her mansion in Monmouth Sijiiare, where 
Mr. TuImI's young man was still seated m the hail, wailing 
until her Lady'ship should be undresK'd. 

We walked loiind the splendid shining shop and down the 
p-issage, wliieh would be d.irk but that ihegas-Jjt door /s.ilways 
swinging to and fro, as tin' jx-ojile who eonie to pawn go in .md 
out. You may l)C sure there is a gin- iiop handy to .lil 
brokers*. 

A lean man in a dingy dress is w.alking lazily up anti tiown 
the flags of Trotter's Court. His raggetl trou'-ers trail in the 
slimy mud there. The doors of the pawnbroker’?!, and of the 
gin-shop on the other side, are banging lo and fro : a little girl 
comes out of the former with a t.altered ohl handkerehit-f, and 
goes up and gives somep'ing to the dingy man. It i-» nin'‘|ience, 
just raised on his w aistcoat, llie man bids the rhild to '* cut 
away home," .and when she is cle,ar out of the rouit, hf looks at 
us with a lurking .scowl and walks into the gin-shop doors, which 
swing always opjx».-ile the |iawnbrokor’s shop. 
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Why Jihoiild he have sent i!ic wai'-tcoat wrapped in that 
ragged old cloth ? Why sfiould he have sent the chiM into the 
pawnbroker’s bo’s, and not have gone himself? He did not 
choose to let her sec him go into the gin-shop -why tlrive her in 
at the opposite- door? 'I’lie child knows wt;!! enough whitluT he 
is gone Sfic might ns w'ell have carried an ohl waisteoat in he.r 
hand through the strwt as a ragged napkin. A sort of v.inity, 
you se^‘, tlrnpes itself in that diity rag , or is it a kind of 
delimieheiJ shame, which does not like to go naked? The fancy 
can loUow the poor girl up the black alley, up the black stairs, 



into the bare room, where mother nnrl children are starving, 
while the lazy raganiuft’m, the family bully, is gone into the gin- 
shop to “ try our celebrated Cream of the Valley," as the bill in 
red letters bids him. 

“I w'aited in this court the other «iay,’' Whitostock said, 
•* just like that man, while a friend of mine went in to take her 
huslsand's tools out of pawn— an honest man— a journeyman 
shoemaker, who lives hard by." And we went to call on the 
journeyman shoemaker — Randle’s Buildings-- iw'o-pair back— 
jover & blacking manufactory. Tlic bi.icking was made by one 
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m.i!uifacturt'r. who <;tood before a tub stirrinjc: up his produce, a 
j'ood tloal of which — and nothin*' else — was on the floor. We 
jiasH'd through this emporium, which abiutcd on a dank 
Mcnming little court, and up llie narrow stair to tin; lwo-i>air 
Lack. 

I ho shoemaker was at work with lin recovered tools, and his 
wife was making woman s sluies (an inferior bjamh of the busi- 
fies!-:) by him. .\ .shnvelled child wa.s lying on the lied in the 
coi ncr of th<; room. 'l'h<*re was no Ix^dsicad, atul imleed scarcely 
any furniture, s.ive the little table on whicli lay his tools and 
shoes--a fair-liaired, lank, handsome young m in. wilii a wile 
who may have been pretty oiiee, in Ix'lUT and Ix'foro 

'^turvaiion pulled her dmvn. .She Jiad but on<* tliin gown : it 
clung to a h'ighlfuily CMiiaciated Iitilc Uidy. 

'riieir .story w.is llic* oM one. T'he man had bet*n in good 
woik, and ha<l the fever. T'he clothe*? had In en pawmsi, the 
furnilure and b*‘d tc id h.id been sold, and they slept on the 
mattress ; llw mattress went, and they slept on the (hwsr ; the 
tools went, and the end of all things seemed at haml, when the 
gracious app..iitinn of th** CTiratc, with his unibrelhi, came and 
(.lu‘ert'd those stricken-down fjcior folks. 

The ionrncyman shejomaker must have bt'cii ai.U»ni..hed at 
such a sight. He h nut, or was not, a church-gocr. He is a 
ni.in of *' acUMneed ” opimons : Udii ving that priests an* hypo- 
crites, and that clergymen in geneial «lri\e about in coaches and- 
foiir, and cal a iithc-pig a day. Thij proud pne^'t got Mr. 
f’nsjvin a bed to he upon, and some soup to cal; and (being 
the treasurer of ccrt.iin grMjd folk.s of his paridi, who'*' tharilies 
fie admini-'ters) .as soon as the in.m was - Hong erif>ug)) 0) work, 
the Turaie lent him money when with to redeem hi*, loo’s, and 
which our friend is paying b,ick by m'-lalnients at ifus day. 
i\iKl any ni.in who has seen ihen* two honest men talking 
together, would have said the slni»-maker was the haughtier of 
the two. 

We p.iid one more morning visit. This was with an of'l<*r for 
work to a tailor of reduced c ircuiiist.irices and eiil.irged t imily. 
He had iKfcn a master and w.is now forced to take work by the 
job. He who had commanded many men, was now falb a down 
to the ranks again. IIi> wife told us all alwut his misfortunes. 
She is evidently very proud of them. *' fie failed for seven 
lliousand pounds," the poor woman said, three or lour time.s 
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during the course of our \hsit. It gave her husband a sort of 
dignity to have Ijccn trusted for so much money. 

ilic Curate must have heard that story many times, to which 
he now listened with great patience in the tailor’s house — a large, 
clean, clo'ary, faint-looking room, smelling of poverty. Two 
little stunted yellow-headed children, with lean pale faces and 
large protruding eyes, were at the window staring with all their 
might at Guy Kawkes, who was passing in the street, and 
making a great clattering and shouting outside, while the luck- 
less tailor's wife was prating within about her husband’s byg<»ne 
riches. I siiall not in a hurry forget the picture. The empty 
room in a dreary background : the tailor’s wife in brown, 
stalking up and down the planks, talking endlessly ; the solemn 
childri'n staring out of the window as the sunshine fell on their 
faces, and honest \Vhite.stock seated, hsKuiing, with the tails of 
his coat through the chair. 

UK business over with the tailor, we start again ; Frank 
Whilestock trips', through alley after alley, never getting any 
mud on his boots somehow, and hi.s white neckcloth making a 
wonderful si line in those shady places. He has all sorts of 
acquaintance, chiefly amongst the extreme youth, assembled at 
the door-, or about the guilerh. 'I'herc was one sriiall i>erson 
occupied iii emptying one of these rivulc*ts with an oysier-bhell, 
tor the purjKi'^e, apparently, of nmUing an ariilicial in a 
hole hard by. whose solitary gravity and business air struck me 
iiuich, wlnle the ('urate was very deep in con\er5alion with a 
small-corilni.tn. A half-ilozen of her comrades w ere congreg.uetl 
round ascratMT and on n grating hard by, playing willi a mangy 
little puppy, the. profierty of the truraie's friend. 

1 know it is wrong to give large sums of money away pro- 
miscuou.sly. but 1 could not help dropping a penny into the 
child's oyster-shell, as she came forwaul holding it before her 
like a tray. At first her expression was one rather of wonder 
than of pleasure at this influx of capital, and wus certainly quite 
worth the small charge of one penny, at which it wa.s pur- 
chased. 

For a moment she did not .seem to know whrit steps to take ; 
but, having communed in her own mind, she presenily resolved 
to turn them towards a neighbouring apple-stall, in the direction 
of which she went without a single word of compliment passing 
* between us. Now-, the children round the scraper were witnesses 
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to the transaction. **He’s giv her a penny/* one remarked to 
nnoiher, with hopes miserably disnpix>intcd tliat they might 
come in for a similar present. 

She walked on to the apple-stall nieaiiwliile, holding her 
penny behind her. And what did the other lilile ones do? 
'I'hey put down the puppy os if it had been so much dross. 
yVnd one after another they follos\ed the penny-piece to the 
ap]jle-stall. 
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Out of a nuTC love of v.irii‘ty rind contrast, I think we cannot 
(io better, after leaving the vvretchoil Whitestock among his 
starving pansliipniTS, than transport f>u.. ■selves to the City, 
where we arc invited to dine witli the Worshipful Company of 
llellow's-mendcrs, at their splendid Hall in Manow-pudding 
L:uie. 

Next to eating good dinners, a healthy man with a b(M\e- 
vc)lent turn of mind must like, I think, to read alnml them. 
When I was a b(jy, 1 had by heart the llaririccidc’s fc.ist it. 
the "Arabian Nights," and the culin.rry passages in Scott's 
novels (m which works there is a de.d c»f good eating) alw.n-. 
were rny favourites. ‘Vhe llomene poeim are full, iis evc-rybody 
knows, of roA.st and boiled . and every \e ir 1 look forward wit'n 
pkMbure to the n« w^jiapcrs ol the 
; ' j I Toth of November for the ///rf/// 

j' of the Lord Mavor’s feast, whuh 

' f V apptxir 111 tlu)^e journals. 

J What student of history is there 

ij[![|[| '^ho dcKS not remember the City 

llfl dinner given to flit' Allied Sove- 

lilj' - ^eign^ in i8i|? It is good even 
now, and to rea<l it ought to 
make a man hungr)\ had he had 
five meals that day. lu a word. 1 had long long yearned 
m iny secret heart to lx? present at a (*ity festival. The 
last year's papers had a bill of f.irc eoinmencmg with "four 
hundred tureens of tin tie, each cont.iiaing five pints;" and 
concluding with the pine-apples and ices of the dessert. 

Fancy two thousand pints of turtle, my love,” I have often said 
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to Mr^ Spec. '* in .1 vast silvrr tank, smokinR: frn‘;rnntly, with 
J.ivLiV gri c'n islanrls of calipash and caliper flv)atin.!; alKaiL*— wliy, 
my dear, if it had Ixicn invented in the time of Vitellius he 
would have hailv'd in it ! ” 

*' n*' would have been a na^ty wivtch," Mn*. Spec said, 
w!io ilnnK- that cold mutton is the mi^st wholesome fooil of 
luau. Hcwvever, wlien s>!u; heard what t’leat ciu»i[»any was to 
Ik* present at the dinner, tin* Ministers of Si.ite, the Koreii;n 
Ami^assador,. some of tlie bench of uo doubt the 

liidtje'., and .1 .i;jeat portion of the N'obilily, she was ph*ased 
at th'* caul wliieh was sent to her husband, and in.idc a neat 
t«e to my whin* neckilotli Ix'foii* T ‘-et t»ff on the fe-iive j<.»iirney* 
SIio warned me to be ver% eaiitMtis, arul ob-tinaiely ri'hised to 
allow me the. C’hnlil) dtK r-ke\ 

'J'he. very card of invitation is :i cui;o-ilv. It is alnio-t as 
bi.i; as a tea, tray. It jpves one idieas of a \a i enormous 
hosjiUaht). (loj; and Ma;;<itx ‘ti livery nnjjht Umvc it a! ynnr 
tlooi. If a man i.-. lo tat up that card, lleavni help le, 1 
thouj;ht ; the De.etor must be called in. lnde(‘d, it was a 
l)oetor who procured me the placaid of invilatirin, lake all 
medical men who have published a book uinm diet, I*illkiti;;lon 
is a great gouimand, and he made a gre.it favour of proruiav; 
the tick' t foi me from his brother of the Stock Mxeharige, wlio 
is a (.'iii/,en and a Jicllows-Mcndcr in his corporate capaeiiy. 

We drove m Pillkington'ii hrougliam to the [.lace of w.r//- 
gczvom, through the streets of the town, in the bioiul clayhgiu, 
dre<{sed out in our white vvaistco.Us. ami ties ; making a sensation 
upon all Ix'holders by llic premature splendour of our aj>pear- 
aiU'C. llicic: is something gr.in»I in flial hospif.diiy of the 
citizens, who not only give >o.i more to eat than (jth»T j»eople. 
but who begin earlier than anvlxidy else, bangles, 

C aptain Canterbury, and a hod of tlie fashionable-, of my 
acquaintance, were taking their iriorning’s ride in the I*ark a.s 
we drove through. You should have si-rn ho^^ tliey a.ired at 
us! It gave me a plctisure to U* able to reniaik mentally, 
" Ivook on, gentj, we too are souk limes invited to the tables o£ 
the great” 

Wc fell in with nunilxirs of cMmage^ as we were approaching 
Citywards, in which reclined gcnlleinen with wlnlo neckcloths 
— grand equipagtjs of foreign aml)a",':adors, who^c uniforms, 
and stars, and gold lace gh.dtned within the cm 1 . ages, while 

r 2 
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tlidr femncs with coloured cockades looked splendid without : 
these careered by the Doctor's brougham ho^, which was a 
Bttle fatigued with his profesdonal journeys in the moroing. 
Ckneral Sir Roger Bluff, K.CB., and Colonel Tucker, were 
stepping into a cab at the Uidted Service Club as we passed 
It. The veterans biased in scarlet and gold laca It seemed 
strange that men so Ihmous, if they did not mount their chargers 
to go to dinner, should ride in any vehicle under a coadi-and- 
slx; and instep of having a triumphal car to conduct them 
to the City, should go thither In a ricketty cab, driven by a 
nigged charioteer smoking a dhoodeen. In Cornhill we fell 
into a line, and formed a complete regiment of the aristocracy. 
Crowds were gathered round the steps of the old ball in 
Marrow-pudding Lane, and welcomed us nobility and gentry 
as we stepped out of our equipages at the door. The policemen 
could hardly restrain the ardour of these low fellows, and their 
sarcastic cheers were sometimes very unpleasant There was 
one rascal who made an observation about the size of my white 
waistcoat, ibr which 1 should have liked to sacrifice him on 
the spot ; but Pillkington hurried me. as the policemen did our 
little brougham, to give place to a prodigious fine equipage 
which followed, with immense grey horses, immense footmen m 
powder, and driven by a grave coachman in an episcopal wig. 

A veteran officer in scarlet, with silver epaulets, and a profusr 
quantity of bullion and silver lace, descended from this carriage 
between the two footmen, and was nearly upset by his curling 
.sabre, which had twisted itself between his legs, which were 
cased in duck trousers very tight except about the knees (where 
they bagged quite freely), and srith rich long white straps. 1 
thought he must be a great man by the oddness of bis uniform. 

*'Who is the General?** says I, as the old warrior, disen- 
tangling himself from his scimitar, entered the outer baU. " Is 
it the Marquis of Anglesey, or the Rajah of Sarawak? " 

I spoke in utter ignoranoe, as it appeared. ** That t Pooh,* 
says Pillkington; '*tbat is Mr. Champignon, M.P.. ofWbite* 
hsAKSardens and Fungus Abbey, Citizen and Bellows^Mender. 
His uniform is that of a Colonel of the Diddlesex MiUtia." 
Ibere was no end to similar mistakes on that day. A vener- 
able man with a blue and gedd uniform, and a li^ crimson 
sword-belt and brass-sciMerded sabre, passed presently, whom 
1 1 mistook for a foreign ambassador at the least ; wboeas I 
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found out that be was only a Billingsgate Conunissioner^ 
and a bide fdlow in a blue livery, wbidb fitted him so badly 
that I thought he must be one ^ the hired waiters of the 
Company, who had been put into a coat that didn’t belong to 
hiin, tiarn^ out to be a real right honourable gent, who had 
been a Minister once. 

I was conducted upstairs by my friend to the gorgeous draw- 
ing-room, where the company assembled, and where there was 
a picture of George IV. 1 cannot make out what public 
Companies can want with a picture of George IV. A fellow 
with a gold chain, and in a black suit, such as the lamented Mr. 
Cooper wore preparatory to execution in the last act of "George 
Bamwdl,” bawled out our names as we entered the apartment 
"If my Elisa could hear that gentleman," thought I, "roaring 
out the name of ' Mr. Spec 1 * in the presence of at least two 
hundred Earls. Prelates, Judges, and distinguished characters I " 
It made little impression upon them, however ; and I slunk into 
the embrasure of a window, and watched the company. 

Every man who came into the room was. of course, ushered 
in with a roar. " His Excellency the Minister of Topinambo I '* 
the usher yelled ; and the Minister appeared, bowing, and in 
tights.* " Mr. Hoggin 1 The Right Honourable the Earl of 
Bareacres I Mr. Snog 1 Mr. Braddle 1 Mr. Alderman Moodlc ! 
Mr. Justice Bunker! Lieutenant-General Sir Roger Bluff! 
Colond Tucker i Mr, Tims 1 " with the same emphasis and 
mark of admiration for us all as it were. The Warden of the 
Bellows-Menders came forward and made a profusion of bows 
to the various distinguished guests as they arrived. He, too, 
was in a Court dress, with a sword and bag. His lady must 
like so to behold him turning out in arms and ruffies, shaking 
hands with Ministers, and bowing over his wine-glass to their 
Excellencies the Foreign Ambassadors. 

To be in a room with these great people gave roe a thousand 
Sensations of Joy. Once. I am positive, the Secretary of the 
Tape and Sealing-Wax Office looked at me and, turning round 
to a noble lord in a/ed ribbon, evidently asked, " Who is that?*' 
Ob, Eliza, Elisa I iHow I wish you bad been there !— or if not 
there, in the ladies* gallery in the dining-hall, when the music 
began, and Mr. Shadrach, Mr. Meshech, and little Jack Oldboy 
wb^ I recollect in the part of Count Almaviva any time these 
forty years), sang ** Non nobis, Domine." 
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But 1 am advancing matters prematarcly. We aj« not in the 
grand dining-hall as yet. llie crowd grows thicker and thicker, 
so that you can't see people bow as they enter any more. The 
usher in the gold chain roars out name after name: more 
ambassadors, more generals, more citizens, capitalists, bankers 
•—among them Mr. Rowdy, my banker, from whom 1 shrank 
guiltily from private financial reasons— and, last and greatest of 
all, The Right Honourable the Lord Mayor f " 

That was a shock, such as 1 felt on landing at Calais for the 
first time ; on first seeing an Eastern bazaar ; on first catching a 
sight of Mrs. Spec ; a new sensation, in a word. Till death I 
shall remember that surprise. I saw over the heads of the 
crowd, first a great sword Ixirne up in the air : then a man in a 
fur cap of the shape of n flower-pot ; then I heard the voice 
shouting the august name— the crowd separated. A handsome 
man with a chain and gown stood before me. It was he. He? 
What do I say? It was his Lordship. I cared for nothing till 
dinner-time after that 
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The glorious company of banqueteers were now pretty Wfll all 
assembled ; and I. for my part, attracted by an irresistible 
fascination, pushed nearer and nearer my I^>rd Mayor, and 
surveyed him, as the Generals, Lords, Ambassadors, Judges, 
and other big-wigs rallied round him as their centre, and, being 
introduced to his Lordship and each other, made themselves 
the most solemn and graceful bo\i s ; as if it had been the 
object of that General’s life to meet that judge ; and as if that 
Secretary of the Tape and Sealing-Wax Office, having achieved 
at length a presentation to the Lord Mayor, had gained the 
end of his existence, and might go home singing a "Nunc 
dimlttis.*' Don Geronimo de Mulligan y Guayaba, Minister of 
the Republic of Topinambo (and originally descended from an 
illustrious Irish ancestor, who hewed out with his pickaxe in 
the Topinambo mines the steps by which his family have 
ascended to their present cniinencc). holding his cocked liat 
with the yellow cockade close over his embroidered coat-tails, 
conversed with Alderman Codshend, that celebrated statesman, 
who was also in tights, with a sword and bag. 

Of all the articles of the splendid (Jourt-dress of our aristo- 
cracy, T think it is those little bags which I admire most. 'Ilic 
dear crisp curly little black darlings I They give a gentleman's 
back an indescribable grace and air of chivalry. They are at 
once manly, elegant, and useful (being made of sticking-plaster, 
which can be applied afterwards to heal many a wound of 
domestic life). 'Ibey are something extra appended to men, 
to enable them to appear in the presence of royalty. How 
vastly the idea of a Court increases in solemnity and grandeur 
when you think that a man cannot enter it without a tail 1 
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These thoughts passed through my mind, and pleasingly 
diverted it from all sensations of hunger, while many friends 
around me were pulling out their watches, looking towards the 
great dining-room doors, rattling at the lock (the door gaped 
open once or twice, and the nose of a functionary on the other 
side peeped in among us and entreated peace), and vowing it 
was scandalous, monstrous, shameful. If you ask an assembly 
of Englishmen to a feast, and accident or the cook delays it, 
they show their gratitude in this way. Before the supper-rooms 
were thrown open at my friend Mrs. Perkins's ball, I recollect 
Liversage at the door, swearing and growling as if he had met 
with an injury. So 1 thought the Bellows-Menders* guests 



seemed heaving into mutiny, when the great doors burst open 
in a flood of light, and we rushed, a black streaming crowd, 
into the gorgeous hall of banquet. 

Every man sprang for his place with breathless rapidity. 
We knew where those places were beforehand ; for a cunning 
map had been put into the hands of each of us by an officer 
of the Company, where every plate of this grand festival was 
numbered, and each gentleman's place was tic|ced oflT. My‘ 
wife keeps my card still in her album ; and my dear eldest 
boy (who has a fine genius and appetite) will gate on it lor 
haif-an-bour at a time, whereas he poss^ by the copies of 
verses and the flower-pieces with an entire indiffisrence. 
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The vast ball flames with gas. and is emblaeoned all over 
with the arms of bygone Bellows-Menders. August portraits 
decorate the walls. The Duke of Kent in scarlet, with a 
crooked sabre, stared me firmly in the face during the whole 
entertainment The Duke of Cumberland, in a hussar uniform, 
was at my back, and I knew was looking down into my plate; 
The eyes of those gaunt portraits follow you everywhere. The 
Prince Regent has been mentioned before. He has his place 
Of honour over the Great Bellows>Mender's chair, and surveys 
tlie high table glittering with plate, ^pergnes, candles, hock- 
glasses, moulds of blancmange stuck over with flowers, gold 
statues bolding up baskets of barley-sugar, and a thousand 
objects of art. Piles of immense gold cans and salvers rose 
up in buffets behind this high table towards which presently, 
and in a grand procession— the band in the gallery overhead 
blowing out the Bellows-Menders* march— a score of City 
tradesmen and their famous guests walked solemnly between 
our rows of tables. 

Grace was said, not by the professional devotees who sang 
** Non nobis ’* at the end of the meal, but by a chaplain some- 
where in the room, and the turtle began. Armies of waiters 
came rushing in with tureens of this broth of the City. 

'fherc was a gentleman near us — a very lean old Bellows- 
Mcnder indeed— who had throe platefuls. His old hands 
trembled, and his plate quivered with excitement, as he asked 
again and again. That old man is not destined to cat much 
more of the green fat of this life. As be took it he shook all 
over like the jelly in the dish opposite to him. He gasped 
out a quick laugh once or twice to his neighbour, when his 
two or three old tusks showed, still standing up in those jaws 
which had swallowed such a deal of calipash. He winked at 
the w-aiters, knowing them from former banquets. 

This banquet, which I am describing at Christmas, took 
place at the end of May. At that time the vegetables called 
peas were exceedingly scarce, and cost six-and-twenty shilUngs 
a quart. 

** There are two hundred quarts of peas,” said the old feUow, 
winking with bloodshot eyes, and a laugh that was perfectly 
frightful. Tliey were consumed with the fragrant ducks, by 
those who were inclined; or with the venison, which now 
came in. 
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That was a great sight. On a centre table in the hall, on 
which already stood a cold Baron of Beef— a grotesque piece 
of meat— a dish os big as a dish In a pantomime, with a little 
Standard of England stuck into the top of it. as if it were round 
this we were to rally— on this centre tabic, six men placed as 
many huge dishes under cover; and at a given signal the 
master cook and five assistants in white caps and jackets 
marched rapidly up to the dish-covers, which being withdrawn, 
discovered to our sight six haunches, on which the six carvers, 
taking out six sharp knives from their girdles, began operating. 

It was. I say, like something out of a Gothic romance, or a 
grotesque fairy pantomime. Feudal barons must have dined so 
five hundred years ago. One of those knives may have been the 
identical blade which Walworth plunged into Wat Tyler's ribs, 
and which was afterwards caught up into the City Arms, where it 
blazes. (Not that any man can seriously believe that Wat Tyler 
was hurt by the dig of the jolly old Mayor in the red gown and 
chain, any more than that Pantaloon is singed by the great 
poker, which is dlways forthcoming at the present season.) 
Here we were practising the noble custom of the good old times, 
imitating our glorious forefathers, rallying round our old insti- 
tutions. like true Britons. These very flagons and platters were 
in the room before us. ten times as big as any we use or want 
nowadays. They served us a grace-cup as large as a plate- 
basket. and at the end they passed us a rosewater dish, into 
which Pepys might have dipped his napkin. Pepys?— what 
do I say? Richard III., Coeur-de-Lion, Guy of Wan^ick, Gog 
and Magog. I don't know how antique the articles arc. 

Conversation, rapid and befitting the place and occasion, went 
on all round. Waiter, where's the turtle-fins ? "—Gobble, 
gobble. Hice Punch or My deary, sir ? " " Smelts or salmon. 
Jowlermy boy ? " " Always take cold beef after turtle. "-Hobble- 
gobble. *' These year peas have no taste." Ilobble-gobble- 
obble. "Jones, a glass of 'Ock with you? Smith, jine us? 
Waiter, three 'Ocks. S. . mind your manners 1 There's Mrs. Sw 
a-looking at you from the gallery.” — IIobble-obH-gobble-gob- 
gob-gob. A steam of meats, a flare of candles, a rushing to 
and fro of waiters, a ceaseless clinking of glass and steel, a dizzy 
mist of gluttony, out of which 1 see my old friend of the turtle 
soup making terrific play among the peas, his knife darting 
tbwn his throat 
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It is aU over. We can eat no more. We are faH of Bacchus 
fat venison. We lay down our weapons and rest. * ' Why, 
in the name of goodness." says I, turning round to PUlkington, 

who had behaved at dinner like a doctor ; ** why " 

But a great rap, tap, tap proclaimed grace, after which the 
professional gentlemen sang out, ** Non npbis," and then the 
dessert and the speeches began ; about which we shall speak in 
the third course of our entertainment. 
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On the hammer having peased its tapping, Mr. Chisel, the 
immortal toast-master, who presided over the President, roared 
out to my three professional friends, ** Non nobis ; ** and what is 
called ** the business of the evening" commenced. 

First, the Warden of the Worshipful Society of the Bellows- 
Menders proposed *' Her Majesty ” in a reverential voice. We 
all stood up respectfully, Chisel yelling out to us to ** Charge 
our glasses." *^6 Royal health having been imbibed, the 
professional gentlemen maculated a part of the National 
Anthem ; and 1 do not mean any disrespect to them personally, 
in mentioning that this eminently religious hymn was perform^ 
by Messrs. Shadrach and Mesheeb, two well-known melodists 
of the Hebrew persuasion. We clinked our glasses at the con- 
clusion of the anthem, making more dents upon the time-worn 
old board, where many a man present had clinked for George 
III,, clapped for George IV., rapped for William IV., and was 
rejoiced to bump the bottom of his glass as a token of reverence 
for our present Sovereign. 

Here, as in the case of the Hebrew melopbonists, I would 
Insinuate no wrong thought Gentiemen, no doubt, have the 
loyal emotions which exl^t themselves by clapping glasses on 
the tables. We do it at home. Let us make no doubt that the 
bellows-menders. tailors, authors, public characters, judges, 
aSdennen, sheriffs, and what not, shout out a health for the 
Sovereign every night at their banquets, and that their families 
fill round and drink the same toast from the bottles of half- 
guinea Burgundy. 

^ '* His Royal Hi^^ess Prince Albert, and Albert Priooe of 

Wales* and the rest of the Royal Family," followed, Chisel 
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ydling out the august titles, and aH of us banging away with 
our glasses, as if we were seriously interested in drinking healths 
to this Royal race ; as if drinking healths could do anybody any 
good ; as if the imprecations of a company of betlows-menders, 
aldermen, magistrates, tailors, authors, tradesmen, ambassadors, 
who did not care a twopenny-picce for all the Royal families 
in Europe, could somehow affect Heaven kindly towards their 
Royal Highnesses by their tipsy vows, under the presidence of 
Mr. Chisel. 

The Queen Dowager's health was next prayed for by us 
Bacchanalians. I need not say with what fervency and efficacy. 
This prayer was no sooner put up by the Chairman, with Chisel 
as his Boanerges of a Clerk, than the elderly Hebrew gentlemen 
before mentioned began striking up 
a wild patriotic ditty about the 
** Queen of the Isles, on whose sea- 
girt shores the bright sun smiles, 
and the ocean roars ; whose cliffs 
never knew, since the bright sun 
rose, but a people true, who scorned 
all foes. Oh, a people true, who 
scorn all wiles, inhabit you, bright 
Queen of the Isles. Bright Quee — 

awf the Isles 1 " or words to that 
effect, which Shadrach took up and 
warbled across his glass toMeshech, 
which Meshech trolled away to bis brother singer, until the ditty 
was ended, nobody understanding a word of what it meant ; not 
Oldboy — not the old or young Israelite minstrel his companion — 
not we, who were clinking our glasses— not Chisel, who was 
urging us and the Chairman on— not the Chairman and the guests 
In embroidery— not tke kind, exalted, and amiable lady whose 
health we were making believe to drink, certainly, and in order 
to render whose name welcome to the Powers to whom we 
recommended her safety, we offered up. through the mouths of 
three singers, hired for the purpose, a perfectly insane and 
irrelevant song. 

Why.'* says I to Pillkington, the Chairman and the grand 
guests might just as well get up and dance round the tatde, or 
cat off Chisel’s head and pop it into a turtle-soup tureen, or go 
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throogb ttny other mad ceremony as the last. Which of tis here 
oares for iier Majesty the Queen Dowager, any more than for a 
virtnous and eminent lady, whose goodness and private worth 
appear in all her acts? What the deuce has that absurd song 
about the Queen of the Isles to do with Her Majesty, and how 
does'll set us all stamping with our glasses on the mahogany?" 
Chisel bellowed out another toast—** The Army ; " and we were 
silent in admiration, while Sir George Bluff, the greatest General 
present, rose to return thanks. 

Our end of the table was far removed from the thick of the 
nilair, and we only heard, as it were, the indistinct cannonading 
of the General, whose force had just advanced into action. We 
saw an old gentleman with white whiskers, and a flaring scarlet 
coat covered with stars and gilding, rise up with a frightened 
and desperate look, and declare that " this was the proudest— 
a<hem — moment of his — a-hem — unworthy as he was— a-hem 
—as a member of the British — a-hem — ^who had fought under 
the illustrious Duke of — a-hem — bis joy was to come among 
the DcUows-Menders— a-hem— and inform the great merchants 
of the greatest City of the— hum— that a British— a-hem— 
was always ready to do his— hum. Napoleon— Salamanca— 
a-hem— had witnessed their— hum, haw— and should any 
other — ^hum — ho— <asion which he deq>ly deprecated— haw — 
there were men now around him — a-haw — who, inspired by 
the Bdlows- Menders' Company and the City of London— a-hum 
— ^would do their duty as— a-hum— a*bftw^ — a-hah." Immense 
chcerSi yells, huiraysi roars, glass-smackings, and applause 
followed this harangue, at the end of which the three Israelites, 
encouraged by Chisel, began a military cantata— *' Oh, the 
sword and shield — on the battle-field — Are the joys that best 
we love, boys — Wiiere the Grenadiers, with their pikes and 
spears, through the ranks of the foemen shove, boys— Where 
the bold hurray, strikes dread dismay, in the ranks of the dead 
and dyin*— and the bayhet clanks in the Frenchmen’s ranks, 
as th^ fly from the British Lion." (I repeat, as before, that 
1 quote from memory. ) 

Then the Secretary of the Tape and Sealing-Wax Office 
rose to return thanks for the blessings which we begged upon 
the Ministry. He was. he said, but a humble— the humblest . 
member of that body. The suffrages which that body had 
recced from the nation were grBtir 3 rtng, but the most gratify^ 
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ing tesdmonial of all was the approval of the Bellows-Mendcrs’ 
Company. {Immense applause.) Yes, among the most en* 
lightened of the mighty corporations of the City, the most 
enlightened was the Bellows-Menders', Yes. he might sny, in 
consonance with their motto, and in defiance of illiberality, 
** Afilavitveritas et dissipati sunL" {Enormous applause.) Yes, 
the thanks and pride that were boiling with emotion in his 
bosom, trembled to find utterance at bis lip. Yes, the proudest 
moment of his life, the crown of his ambition, the meed of his 
early hopes and struggles and aspirations, was at that moment 
won in the approbation of the .Bellows-Mendcrs. Yes, his 
children should know that he too had attended at those great, 
those noble, those joyous, those ancient festivals, and that 
he too. the humble individual who from his heart pledged 
the assembled company in a bumper— that he too was a 
Bellows-Mender. 

Shadrach, Mcshech, and Oldboy, at this began singing. T 
don’t know for what reason, a rustic madrigal, describing. 
•'Oh, the joys of bonny M.iy — bonny May — a-a-ay, when the 
birds sing on the spray,” &c., which never, as I could sec, had 
the least relation to that or any other Ministry, but which 
was, nevertheless, applauded by all present. And then the 
Judges returned thanks ; and the Clergy returned thanks ; 
and the Foreign Ministers had an innings (all interspersed 
by my friends’ indefatigable melodies) : and the distinguished 
foreigners present, especially Mr. Washington Jackson, were 
greeted, and that distinguished American rose amidst thunders 
of applause. 

He explained how Broadway and Comhill were in fact the 
same. He showed how W'ashington was in fact an Englishman, 
and how Franklin would never liave been an American but 
for his education as a printer in Lincoln's Inn Fields. He 
declared that Milton was his cousin, I^kc his ancestor, 
Newton bis dearest friend, Shakespeare his grandfather, or 
more or less— he vowed that he had wept tears of briny anguish 
on the pedestal of Charing Cross— kissed with honest fervour 
the clay of Runnymede— that Ben Jonson and Samuel — that 
Pope and Dryden, and Dr. Watts and Swift were the darlings 
of his hearth and home, as of ours, and in a speech of about 
fiVe-and-thirty minutes, explained to us a series of complimentary ' 
sensations very hard to repeat or to remember. 
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Bttt I dbaawtd that, during hia oration, the genttemen who 
re por t for the daily papers were occupied with their wine instead 
of their note-books--tbat the three singers of Israel yawned and 
showed many signs of disquiet and inebriety, and that my old 
friend, who had swallowed the three plates of turtle, was sound 
asleep. 

Pillkington and 1 qidtted the banqueting-ball. and went into 
the tca*room, where gents were assembled still, drinking slops 
and eating buttered muffins, until the grease trickled down their 
faces. Then 1 resumed the query which 1 was just about to 
put when grace was called and the last chapter ended. ** And. 
gracious goodness I '* 1 said, what can bo the meaning of a 
ceremony so costly, so uncomfortable, so unsavoury, so unwhole- 
some as this ? Who is called upon to pay two or three guineas 
for my dinner now, in this blessed year 1847? Who is it that 
can want muffins after such a banquet? Are there no poor? 
Is there no reason? Is this monstrous belly-worship to eaust 
for ever?” 

*'Spec,*' the Doctor said, **you bad best come away. I 
make no doubt that you for one have had too much:** And we 
went to his brougham. May nobody have such a headache 
on this happy New Year as befell the present writer on the 
morning after the Dinner in the City t 
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We are amongst a number of people waiting for the Blackwall 
train at the Fcnchurch Street Station. Some of us are going a 
little farther than Hlackwall—as far as Gravebcnd—somc of us are 
going even farther than Gravesend — to Port Piiillip in Australia, 
leaving behind the pairUr, fina and the pleasant fields of Old 
England. It is rather a queer sensation to be in the same boat 
and station with a party tliat is going upon so prodigious a 
journey. One speculates about them with more than an ordi- 
nary interest, thinking of the difference between your fate and 
theirs, and that we shall never behold these faces again. 

Some eight-and-thirty women are sitting in the large Hall 
of the station, with bundles, baskets, and light baggage, wait- 
ing for the steamer, and the orders to embark. A few friends 
are taking leave of them, bonnets arc laid together, and whis- 
pering going on. A little ciying is taking place 'Only a very 
little crying, — and among those who remain, as it seems to me, 
not those who are going away. Th^ leave behind them little 
to weep for : they are going from bitter cold and hunger, con- 
stant want and unavailing labour. Why should they be sorry 
to quit a mother who has been so hard to them as our country 
has been? How many of these women will ever see the shore 
again, upon the brink of which tlicy stand, and from which they 
will depart in a few minutes more? It makes one sod and 
ashamed too. that they should not be more sorry. But how are 
you to expect love where you have given such scanty kindness ?' 
If yon saw your diildrcn glad at the thoughts of leaving you, 
and for ever : would you blame yourselves or them? It Ls not 
that the children ore ungrateful, but the home was unhappy, 
and the parents indifferent or unkind. You are in the wrong, 
under whose government they only had neglect and wretched 
ness; not they, who can't be called upon to love such oil 
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unlovdy tiring as misery, or to makeany other return for neglect 
hot indHferenee and aversion. 

Yon and 1. let us suppose agmn, are civilised persons We 
have been decently educated : and live decently every day. and 
wear tolerable clothes, and practise cleanliness : and love the 
arts and graces of life. As we walk down this rank of eight-and- 
thirty female emigrants, let us fancy that we are at Melbourne, 
and not in London, and that we have come down from oui 



sheep-walks, or clearings, having heard of the arrival of forty 
hosM well-recommended young women, and having a natural 
losing to take a wife home to the bush~which of these would 
you like? If you were an Australiiui Sultan, tc which of these 
would^ you throw the handkerchief? 1 am afraid not one of 
|ihem. I fear, in our present mood of mind, we should mount 
pbrse and return to the country, preferring a solitude, and to be 
!%lMichelor, than to put up with one of these for a companion. 
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Tbere is no girl here to tempt you by her looks (and. world- 
wiseacre as you are, it is by these 3 ron are principally moved) — 
tbeie is no pretty, modest, red-cheeked rustic, no neat trim little 
grisette, such as what we call a gentleman might cast hisf eyes 
upon without too much derogating, and might find favour in the 
c^es of a man about town. No ; it is a homely bevy of women 
with scarcely any beauty amongst them — their clothes are decent, 
but not the least picturesque— their faces are pale and careworn 
for the most part — ^how, indeed, should it be otherwise, seeing 
that they have known care and want all their days ? — there they 
sit upon bare benches, with dingy bundles, and great cotton um- 
brellas — and the truth is you are not a hardy cdonist, a feeder 
of sheep, feller of trees, a hunter of kang^iroos — but a Tendon 
man, and my Lord the Sultan’s cambric handkerchief is scented 
with Bond Street perfumery— you put it in your pocket, and 
couldn't give it to any one of these women. 

They arc not like you, indeed. 'They have not your tastes 
and filings: your education and refinements. They would 
not understand a hundred things which seem perfectly simple 
to you. They would shock you a hundred times a day by as 
many deOciencies of politeness, or by outrages upon the Queen’s 
English — ^by practices entirely harmless, and yet in your eyes 
actually worse than crimes— they have large hard hands and 
clumsy feet. The woman you love must have pretty soft fingers 
that you may hold in yours : must speak her language properly', 
and at least when you offer her your heart, must return hers 
with its k in the right place, as she whispers that it is yours, or 
you will have none of it. If she says, O Jledward, 1 bam so 
unappy to think 1 shall never beold you agin," — though her 
emotion on leaving you might be perfectly tender and genuine, 
you would be obliged to laugh. If she said, " Hedward, my 
art is yours for hever and hever " (and anybody heard hei4, she 
might as well stab you,— you couldn’t accept the most faithful 
affection offered in such terms— you arc a town-bred man, I say, 
and your liandkerchicf smells of Bond Street musk and millifleur. 
A sunburnt settler out of the Bush won’t feci any of these 
exquisite tortures : or understand this kind of laughter : or 
object to Molly because her hands are coarse and her ankles 
thick: but he will take her back to his farm, where she wiU., 
nurse his children, bake his dough, milk bis cows, and cook J 
kangaroo for him. 
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Bat be t we en yoo, an edncoted liOndoner, and that woouui. is 
not the isnion absurd and impossible? Would it not be unbear- 
able lor either? Solitude would be incomparably pleasanter 
than such a companion— You might take her with a handsome 
fortune, perhaps, were yon starving ; but then it is because you 
want a house and carriage, let us say iyaur necessaries of life), 
and must have them even if you purchase them with your 
precious person. You do as much, or your sister does as much, 
every day. That, however, is not the point : I am not talking 
about the meanness to wMch your worship may be possibly 
obliged to stoop, in order, os you say, to keep up your rank 
in society" — only stating that this immense soci^ difference 
does exist You don't like to own it ; or don't choose to talk 
about it, and such things had much better not be spoken about 
at all. I bear your worship say, there must be differences in 
rank, and so forth I Well t out with it at once : you don't think 
Molly is your equal— nor indeed is she in the possession of 
many animal acquirements. She can't make Latin verses, for 
example, as you used to do at school ; she can't speak French 
and Italian, os your wife very likely can, &c.— and in so far she 
is your inferior, and your amiable l^y's. 

But what 1 note, what I marvel at, what I acknowledge, what 
1 am ashamed of, what is contrary to Christian morals, manly 
modesty and honesty, and to the national well-being, is that 
there should be Uiat immense social distinction between the 
well<4re8sed clasf^ (aSr ff you will permit me, we will call our- 
sdves), and our biethren and sisters in the fustian jackets and 
pattens. If you deny it for your part, I say that you are mis- 
taken, and Receive yoursdf woefully. I say that you have been 
educated to it through Gothic ages, and have bad it handed 
dowUlk^ you from your fathors (not that they were anybody iu 
panpdar, but respectable well-dressed progenitors, let us say 
for a generation or two)— feom your well-dressed fathers before 
you. Hpw long ago is it, that our preachers were teaching 
the poor "to know their station"? that it was the peculiar 
boast of Englishmen, that any man, the humUest among us, 
could, by talent, industry, and good lock, hope to take bis 
place n the aristocracy of his country, and that we pointed wUh 
;.pride to Lord This, who was the grandson of a barber; and to 
fEarl That, whose father was an apothecary ? What a multitude 
'of most respectable folks pride themselves on these things^ ! 
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Hie gulf is not impassable* because one man in a miHkm swims 
over it* and we hail him for his strength and success. He has 
landed on the happy island. He is one of the aristocracy. 
Let ns clap hands and applaud. There's no country like ours 
for ratkmai freedom. 

If you go up and speak to one of these women* as you do{and 
very goed*naturedly« and you can’t help that confounded con- 
descension). she curtseys and holds down her head meekly, 
and replies with modesty, as becomes her station, to your honour 
with the clean shirt and the well-made coat. " And so she 
should,” is what hundreds of thousands of us. rich and poor, 
say still. Both believe this to be bounden duty ; and that a 
poor person should naturally bob her head to a rich one 
physically and morally. 

l.et us get her last curtsey from her as she stands here upon 
the English shore. When she gets into the Australian woods 
her back won't bend except to her labour ; or if it do, from old 
habit and the reminiscence of the old country, do you suppose* 
her children will be like that timid creature before you? They 
win know nothing of that Gothic society, with its ranks and 
hierarchies, its cumbrous ceremonies, its glittering antique para- 
phernalia, in which we have been educated ; in which rich and 
poor still acquiesce, and which multitudes of both still admire : 
far removed from these old-world traditions, they will be bred up 
in the midst of plenty, freedom, manly brotherhood. Do you 
think if your worship’s grandson goes into the Australian wd^, 
or meets the grandchild of one of yonder women by the banks 
of the'Warrawarra, the Australian will take a hat oft or bob a 
curtsey to the new-comer ? He will hold out his hand, and sny, 
"Stranger, come into my house and take a shakedown, and 
have a share of our supper. You come out of the old coontry. 
do you ? There was some people were kind to my grandmother 
there, and sent her out to Melbourne. Times are changed since 
then-iconic in and welcome I ” 

What a confession it is that we have almost all of us been 
obliged to make ! A rlever and eam^t-minded writer gets a 
eonunission from the Morning newspaper, and reports 

upon the state of our poor in London ; be goes amongst labour- 
ing people and poor of all kinds— and brings back what ? A 
{ncture of human life so wonderful, so awful, so piteous and 
pathetic, so exdting and terrible, that readers of romances own 
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l^ever rmd anything lilce to it ; and that the grie£i. struggles* 
strange adventures here depicted, exceed anything that any of 
us could imagine. Yes ; and these wonders and terrors have 
been lying by your door and mine ever since we had a door of 
our own. We had but to go a hundred yards off and see for 
ourselves* but we never did. Don't we pay poor-rates, and ore 
they not heavy enough in the name of patience ? Very true ; 
and we have our own private pensioners, and give away some of 
our .superfluity, ve^ likdy. You are not unkind ; not ungene- 
rous. But of such wondrous and complicated misery as this 
you confess you had no idea. No. How should you?— you 
and I— we are of the upper classes ; we have had hitherto no 
community with the poor. We never speak a word to the 
servant who waits on us for twenty years ; we condescend to 
employ a tradesman, keeping him at a proper distance, mind, 
of course, at a proper distance— we laugh at his young men, if 
they dance, jig, and arouse themselves like their betters, and 
oall them counter-jumpers, snobs, and what not ; of his work- 
men we know nothing, how piteously they are ground down, 
how they live and die, here close by us, at the backs of our 
houses— until some poet like Hood wakes and sings that 
dreadful " Song of the Shirt ; '* some prophet like Carlyle rises 
up and denounces woe ; some clear-sighted energetic man like 
the writer of the Chronicle travels into the poor roan's country 
for us, and comes back with bis tale of terror and wonder. 

4 $l|Sful awful poor man's country f Tlic bell rings, and these 
ei^t^nd-thfirty vvOmen bid adieu to it, rescued from it (as a few 
thousands more will be) by some kind people who are interested 
in their behalf. In two hours more, the steamer lies alongside 
the ship Culloden," which will bear them to their new home. 
Here are the berths aft for the unmarried women, the married 
Gouiues are in the midships, the bachelors in the fore-part of the 
ship. Above and below 8ecks it swarms and echoes with the 
bustle of departure. The Emigration Commissioner comes and 
calls over their names : there ore old and young, large fiunilics, 
numbers of children already accustomed to the ship* and looking 
about with amused unoouscioasness. One was born but just 
now on board ; he wilt not know how to speak English till he is 
fifteen thousand miles away firom home. Some oi these kind 
^ people whose bounty and benevolence organised the Female 
Emigration Scheme, are here to give a last word and shake of 
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the hand to their protigies. They hang tadly and gra|pfuUy 
round their patrons. One of them, a clergyman, who has 
devoted himself to this good work, says a few words to them at 
parting. It is a solemn minute indeed— for those who (with the 
few thousands who will follow them) are leaving the country 
and escaping from the question between rich and poor: and 
what for those who remain? But, at least, those who go will 
remember that in their misery here they found gentle hearts to 
love and pity them, and generous hands to give them succour, 
and will plant in the new country this grateful tradition of the 
old,— May Heaven's good mercy speed them ! 
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I. 

Hating made a solemn engagement during the last Midsummer 
holidays with my young friend Augustus Jones, that we should 
go to a Christmas Pantomime together, and being accommodated 
by the obliging proprietors of Covent Garden Theatre with a 
private box for last Tuesday, I invited not only him, but some 
other young friends to be present at the entertainment Tim two 
Miss Twiggs, the charming daughters of the reverend Mr. Twigg, 
our neighbour ; Miss Minny Twigg, their youngest sister, eight 
years of age ; and their maternal aunt, Mrs. Captain Flather, as 
the chaperon of the young ladies, were the four other partakers 
of this amusement with myself and Mr. Jones. 

It was agreed that the ladies, who live in MontpelUer Square^ 
Br^pton, should take up myself and Master Augustus at the 
Sareoptiagus Club, which is on the way to the theatre, and 
where we two gentlemen dined on the day appointed. Cox's 
most roomy fly, the mouldy green one, in which he insists on 
putting the roaring grey horse, was engaged for the happy 
evening. Only an intoxicated driver (as Cox's man always is) 
could ever, I am sure, get that animal into a trot. But the 
utmost fury of the whip will not drive him into a dangerous pace ; , 
and besides, the ladies were protected by Thomas, Mrs. Flather's 
page, a young man with a gold band to his bat, and a large gilt 
knob on the top, who ensured the safety of the cargo, and really 
gave the vdiiele the dignity of one's own carriage. 

The ^nner-hour at the **Sarcoidmgus" being eppointed for 
five o'clock, and a table iKcnzedlo the strangers' room, Master 
Jones was good enoui^ to arrive (under the guardian^ip of 
Ifie Cedoners £6otmah) about balf-an-hour before the appointed 
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time* and tba interval was by bim partly passed in converution. 
bat chtefly in looking at a large silver watch which he ponb^ 
and in hoping that we shouldn't be late. 

1 made every attempt to pacify and amuse my young guest, 
whose anxiety was not about the dinner but about the play. I 
tried him with a few questions about Greek and Mathematics — 
a sori of talk, however, which I was obliged speedily to abandon, 
for 1 found he knew a great deal more upon these subjects than 
I did— (it is disgusting how pretematurally learned the boys of 
our day are, by the way). I engaged him to relate anecdotes 
about his schoolfellows and ushers, which he did. but still in 
a hurried, agitated, nervous manner— evidently thinking about 
thatsble absorbing subject, the pantomime. 

A neat little dinner, served in Botibol's best manner (our chef 
at the ** Sarcophagus" knows when he has to deal with a con- 
noisseur. and would as soon serve me up his own cars as a 
dish), made scarcely any impression on young Jones. 
After a couple of spoonfuls, be pushed away the Palestine soup, 
and took out his large silver watch— he applied two or three 
times to the chronometer during the fish period— and it, was not 
until I had bim employed upon an omelette, full of apricot jam, 
that the young gentleman was decently tranquil. 

With the last mouthful of the omelette he began to fidget 
again ; and it still wanted a quarter of an hour to six. Nuts, 
almonds and raisins, figs (the almost never-failing soother of 
youth), I hoped might keep him quiet, and laid before bim all 
those delicacies. But he tbc devil's tattoo with the nut- 
crackers, bad out the u'atch time after time, dsclared that it 
stopped, and made such a ceaseless kicking on the legs of his 
chair, that there were moments when 1 wished he was back in 
the parlour of Mrs. Jones, his mamma. 

I know oldsters who have a savage pleasure in making boys 
diunk-^ horrid thought of this kind may, perhaps, have 
crossed my mind. ** If I could get him to drink half-a-dozen 
glasses of that heavy port, it might soothe him and make him 
sleep," 1 hav^ thought. But he would only take a couple 
'• of glassy 4 ^ wine. He said he didn't like more ; that bis 
&ther did not wish him to tgke more : and abashed tqr his frank 
and honest demeanour, I would not press him, of course, a 
single moment further, and so was foroiMl to take the bottle to 
myself, to soothe me instead of my young guest 
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Hiym almost frantic at a quarter to seven, by which time 
the. laotes had agreed to call for us, and for about five minutes 
was perfectly dangerous. ** Wc shall be late. 1 know we shall ; 

1 said we should t 1 am sure it*s seven, past, and that the box 
will be taken I " and countless other exdatnations of fear and 
Impatience passed through his mind. At length we heard a 
carriage stop, and a Club servant entering and directing himself 
towards our table. Young Jones did not wait to hear him 
speak, but cried out,— **' Hooray, here they are!*' flung his 
napkin over his head, dashed otff his chair, sprang at his hat 
like a kitten at a ball, and bounced out of the door, crying out, 
"Come along, Mr. Spec!" whilst the individual addressed 
much more deliberately followed. "Happy Augustus!* 1 
mentally exclaimed. "O thou brisk and bounding votary of 
pleasure ! When the virile toga has taken the place of the 
jacket and turned-down collar, that Columbine, who wiU float 
before you a goddess to-night, will only be a tbird-rate dRucing 
female, with rouge and huge feet. You will see the ropes by 
which the genii come down, and the dirty crumpled knees of the 
fairies— and you won't be in such a hurry to leave a good bottle 
of port as now at the pleasant age of thirteen."— {By the way, 
boys are, made so abominably comfortable and odiously happy, 
nowadays, tlmt when I look back to x8oo, and my own youth, 

1 get in a rage with the whole race of boys, and feel inclined to 
flog them, round.} Paying the bill, 1 say, and making these 
leisurely dteervations, 1 passed under the hall of the " Sarco* 
phagus," where Thomas, ^e page, touched the gold-knobbed hat 
respectfully to me in a manner u^ch I think must have rather 
surprised old General Onpwlar, wge vmoUing himself of 
his mufifotees and wrappers, and issued, Into the street, where 
Cox’s fly was in waiting ; windows up, nod whitened with a 
slight fr«ns. the sfUiowmi^ of fito dear beings within dimly 
visible against the chemisf tight opposite |he Cub ; and Master 
Augustus already kicking his heels on the box, by the side of 
the inebriated driver. 4 . 

I utilised the youths desoei^ from that perc^, and the door 
of the fly beif^t him in. Mrs. Captafn FIatherr> 

of corns, occupied the honour— an uncommonly capa- 
cious woman,— aed made a retreat from 

the front seid, H vacant for myself ; but I 

insisted on iticomniool^ Mra Captain F., and that the two 
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dftrling children should sit beside her, while 1 pocupfed the 
piece of hack bodkin between the two Miss Twiggs^ 

They were attired in white, covered up with shawls, with 
bouquets in their laps, and their hair dressed evidently for the 
occasion ; Mrs. Flather in herded velvet of course, with her 
large gilt state turban. 

She saw that we were squeezed on our side of the carriage, 
and made an ofier to receive me on hers. 

Squeezed? 1 should think vfewere; but, O Emily, O Louisa, 
you mischievous little black-eyed creatures, who would dislike 
being squeezed by you? I wished it was to York we were going, 
and not to Covent Garden. . How swiftly the moments passed. 
We were at the play-house in no time ; and Augustus plunged 
instantly out of the fly over the shins of everybody. 
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Wb took ponession of the private tio9(««dgned to us : and Mrs. 
Flather seated herself in the place oi honour-'-eiioh of the young 
ladies taking it by turns to occn^ the other comer. Miss 
Minny and Master Jones occupied the middle places ; and it was 
pleasant to watch the young gentleman thioughput the per* 
formanoe of the comedy-niuring which hgwas never quiet for 
two mlnutes*»now shifting his chair, now swinging to and fro 
upon it, now digging his elbows into M^capacious sides of 
Mrs. Captain Flather, now beating with hU boots against the 
front of the box, or trampling upon the skirts of Mrs. Flather'a 
velvet pirment 

He occupied himself unceasingly, too, bi wesfriDg up and 
down Mxs. F/s double-barrelled French opera*glnta*-nar a little 
to the detriment of that instrument and the wrath Of the owner ; 
indeed I have no doubt, that bad not Mrs. FbAer leflcgted that 
Mrs. Colonel Jones gave smiMi of the most cflegant parties in 
London, to which she was very anxious to be invited, would 
have boxed Master Augustus's ears in the pcesenoe of the whole 
andienOB of Covent Garden. 

Coe of die young ladies was, of course, obliged to remain in 
die bade row with Mk*. Spec. ^ We could not see^mndi of the 
pMpOwer Mrs. F.’s turban ; but I trustthat we were not unhappy 
in oi|r reared poddon. O Miss Emily ! O Miss Louisa I there 
Is one who woidd he tutppy to dt for a wfdc close by either 
of you, though it #ere on Ohe of tese abominable little pri* 
vate-boBOhaiis. X know* pait, that every daw dm fiox- 
keepereas popped in }»d head, and odwd we would talw 
any lefreshment* I thnuglil dm mterrupdonodmw 

Our ywttng ladtes, and ihek stout jcbapaieii and asmt, bad 
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OHiie provided with neat little bouquets of flowers, in which they 
evidently took a oonsidemUe pride, jaind which were laid, on 
their first enttailce. on the le^fs ia front of our box. 

But, presently, oh the o]^K>slte side of the house, Mrs. 
Cutbush, of Po^dingtco Gardens, appeared with her daughters, 
and bowed in vpatroirialiig nmnner to the ladies of our party, 
with whom ^ Cutbush family had a slight acquaintance. 

Before tea minutes, the bouquets of our party were whisked 
away from tlih ledge of the box. Mrs. Flather dropped hers 
to the ground, where Master Jones’s feet speedily finished it ; 



Miss Louisa ^wlgg let hers fall into her lap, and covered it 
with her pockiet-handkerchief. Uneasy signals passed between 
her and her sister, i could not. at first, understand what event 
had occurred tq maj^tbese ladies so unhappy. 

At last the ^secret «a^e out. The Misses Cutbush had 
bouquets like little haystadm before them. Our small nosegays, 
which bad quite latisficd^ die girls until now, had become odious 
in their Ufrhyopfqs eyes ; and the Cutbushes triumphed over 
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1 bave Joked the ladies subsequently on this adventute ; but 
not one of them will ackaowled^ the charge against them. It 
was more accident that made them drop the fiowers-^-piire 
accident TAey jealous of the Cutbushes^not they, indeed ; 
and of course, each person on this head is welcome to bis own 
opinion. 

How different, meanwhile, was the behaviour of ray young 
friend Master Jones, who is not as yet sophisticated by the 
world. He not only nodded to bis father's aarvant, who had 
taken a place in the pit, and escort biS young master 

home, but he discovered a scq|PKellow in the pit likewise. 
** By Jfove, there's Smith t " he cri^ out, as if the sight of Smith 
was the most extraordinaiy event in the world. He pointed out 
Smith to all of us. He never ceased nodding, winking, grinning, 
telegraphing, until he had succeeded in attracting the attention 
not only of Master Smith, but of the greater part of the bouse ; 
and whenever anything in the play struck him as worthy of 
applause, he instantly made signals tp. Smith below, and shook 
his fist at him, as much as to say, " old fellow, ain't it 

good? 1 say. Smith, isn't it prirntf old boy?" He actually 
made remarks on his Angers to Master Smith daring the pcr> 
formancc. 

I confess he was one of the best parts of the night's entertain- 
ment, to me. How Jones and Smith will talk about that play 
when they meet after holidays I And not only then will they 
remember it, but all their lives long. Why do you remember 
that play you saw thirty years ago, and forget the one over 
which you yawned last week? **Ab, my brave little boy," I 
thought in my heart, "twenty years hence you will recollect 
this, and have forgotten many a better thing. You will have 
been in love twice or thrice by that time, and have forgotten it ; 
you will have buried your wife and forgotten her ; you vrill have 
had ever so many btadships and forgotten them. You and 
Smith won't care for each other, very probably; but youll 
remember all the actors and the plot of this piece we are 
seeing." 

I protest I have forgotten it myself. In our back row we 
could not see or hear much of the performnee (and no great 
k»s)— fitful bursts of eloeotion only occasi'onany reaching us, in 
whkh we could recognise the well-known na^ twang of the 
excellent Mr. Stupor, who peefomied the pan of the young hero ; 
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or the, ringing laughter of Mrs. Bdmore, who had to giggle 
throogb the whole piece. 

It was one of Mr. Boyster's comedies of English Life : Frank 
Nigbtrake (Sti^or) and his friend Bob Kitzoffley appeared in 
the first scene, having a conversation with that impossible valet 
of English Comedy, whom any gentleman would turn out of 
doors before be could get through half a length of the dialogue 
assigned. I caught only a glimpse of this act. Bub. like a 
fashionable young dog of^e aristocracy (the character was 
played by Bulger, a nierito4||s man, but very stout, and nearly 
fifty years of age), was dresm in a rhuharb-colourcrd body-coat 
with brass buttons, a couple of under^w'aistcoats. a blue satin 
stock with a paste brooch in it. and an eighteen |X‘nny cane, 
which he never let out of his hand, and with which he poked 
fun at everybody. Frank Ntghtrake. on the contrary, being at 
home, was attired in a very closc-fitiiiig chintz dressing-gown, 
lined with glazed red calico, and was seated before a large 
pewter teapot, at breakfltet And. as your true English Comedy, 
is the representation of nataie. 1 could not but think how like 
these figures on the stage, and the dialogue which they used, 
were to the appearance and talk of English gentlemen of the 
present day. 

The dialogue went on somewhat in the following fashion 

Fitsoffiey (enters “whisilifig), 'I'he lop of the morning 
to thee. Frank ! What ! at breakfast already ? At chocolate 
and the Morning Post, like a dowager of sixty? 51aiig! (M 
fotxs the servant with /its rane) what has come to ihy master, 
thou Prince of Valets ! thou pattern of Slaveys ! thou swiftest 
of Mercuries? Has the Honourable Francis Nightrakc lost his 
heart, or his head, or his health? 

Frank (laying dawn the paper). Bob. Bob, I have lost alt 
three! 1 have lost my health. Bob. with thee and thy like, 
over the Burgundy at the Club ; I have lost my head, Bob, 
with thinking how 1 shall pay my debts ; and 1 have lost niy 
heart. Bob, oh, to suih a creature ! 

Frank, A Venus, of course? 

Slang, With the presence of Juno. 

Boh, And the modesty of Minerva. 

Frank, And the coldness of Diana. 

Boh. Pish 1 What a sigh is that about a woman ! Thou 
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riialt be Endymion, the nightiakc of old : and conquer this shy 
goddess. Hey, Slang? 

Herewith Slang t^es U)e lead of the conversation, and 
propounds a plot for running away with the heiress ; and I 
could not help remarking bow like the comedy was to life — 
how the gentlemen always say '*thou," and "prythee,** and 
*'go to,*' and talk about heathen goddesses to each other; 
how their servants are always their particular intimates ; how 
when there is serious love-makliy ^wcen a gentleman and 
lady, a comic attachment invailAly springs up between the 
valet and waiting-maid of each ; bow Lady Grace Gadabout, 
when she calls upon Rose Ringdove to pay a morning visit, 
appears in a low satin dress, with jewels in her hair; how 
Saucebox, her attendant, wears diamond brooches, and rings 
on all her fingers; while Mrs. Tollybo, on the other hand, 
transacts all the business of life in a riding-habit, and always 
points her jokes by a cut of the whip. 

I’his playfulness produced a roar all over the house, when- 
ever it was repeated, and always made our little friends dap 
their hands and shout in chorus. 

Like that bon-vitfant who envied the beggars staring into the 
cook-shop windows, and wished he could be hungry, 1 envied 
the boys, and wished 1 could laugh, very much. In the last 
act, 1 re member— for it is now very nearly a week ago— evety- 
budy took refuge either in a secret door, or behind a screen or 
curtain, or under a table, or up a chimney : and the house 
roared as each person came out from his place of concealment. 
And the old fellow in top-boots, joining the hands of the young 
couple (Fiuoffley, of course, pairing off with the widow), gave 
them his blessing, and thirty thousand pounds. 

And ah, ye gods 1 if 1 wished before that comedies were 
like life, how I wished ifax life was like comedies 1 Whereon 
the drop fell ; and AugusM^^ dapping to tbe opera-glass, 
jumped up, crying—** Hurrah I now for the Pantomime 1 " 
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ThB composer of the Overture of the New Grand Comic 
Christmas Pantomime, Harlequin and the Fairy of the 
Spangled Pocket-handkerchief, or the Prince of the Enchanted 
Nose," arrayed in a brand-new Christmas suit, with his wrist- 
bands and collar turned elegantly over his cuffs and embroidered 
satin tie, takes a place at his desk, waves his stick, and away 
the Pantomime Overture begins. 

1 pity a man who can*t appreciate a Pantomime Overture. 
Children do not like it: they say, **Hang it, 1 wish tbe- 
Pantomime would begin : " but for us it is always a pleasant 
moment of reflection and enjoyment. It is not difficult musk 
to understand, like that of your Mendelssohns and Beethovens, 
whose symphonies and sonatas Mrs. Spec states must be heard 
a score of times before you can comprehend them. But of the 
proper Pantomime-music I am a delighted connoisseur. Perhaps 
it is because you meet so many old friends in these compositions 
consorting together in the queerest manner, and occasioning 
numberless pleasant surprises. Hark! there goes **01d Dan 
Tucker " wandering into the ** Groves of Blarney ; " our friends 
the '* Soots wha W wt' Wallace bled " march rapidly down 
"Wapping Old Stairs," from which the **Figlia del Reggi- 
mento" comes bcyinding brilily, when she is met, embraced, 
and carried oflfby ** Billy Taylor," that brisk young fellow. 

All this u^ile you ^re thinking, with a faint sickly kind of hope, 
that perhaps the Pantomime be a good one ; something 
like “Harlequin and the Golden Orange-Tree," which you 
lecoUect in your youth; something like "Fortunio," that 
marvellous and delightful piece of buffoonery, which realised the 
most gorgeous vi^m of the absurd. You may be happy, 
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perchance ; a glimpse of the old days may come back to you. 
Lives there the man with soul so dead, the being ever so iUui 
and travel-worn, who does not feel some shock and thrill still : 
just at that moment when the bell (the dear and familiar bell of 
your youth) begins to tinkle, and the ctutain to rise, .and the 
large shoes and ankles, the flesh-coloured leggings, the crumpled 
knees, the gorgeous robes and masks finally, of the actors ranged 
on the stage to shout the opening chorus? 

All round the house you hear a great gasping a-ha-a from a 
thousand children’s throats. Enjoyment is going to give place 
to Hope. Desire is about to be realised. Oh you blind little 
brats ! Clap your hands, and crane over the boxes, and open 
your eyes with happy wonder 1 Clap your bands now. In 
three weeks more the Reverend Doctor Swishtail expects the 
return of his young friends to Sugarcane House. 

• . . . • . 

King Bcakj Emperor of the Romans, having invited all the 
neighbouring Princes, Fairies, and Enchanters, to the feast at 
which he celebrated the marriage of his only son. Prince Aquiline, 
ui^lllckily gave the liver wing of the fowl which he was carving to 
tte' Prince's godmother, the Fairy Bandanna, while he put the 
gisrard-pinion on the plate of the Enchanter Gorgibus, King of 
the Maraschino Mountains, and father of the Princess Rosolta, 
to whom the Prince was afllianced. 

The outraged Gorgibus rose from the table in a fury, smashed 
bis plate of chicken over the head of King Beak's Chamberlain, 
and wished that Prince AquUme's nose might grow on the 
instant as long as the sausage before him. 

It did so ; the screaming Princess rashed away from her bride- 
groom : and hdh father, breaking oft the match with the House 
of Beak, ordered his daughter to be carried in bis sedan by the 
two giant porters, Gor and Gogstay^ to his castle in the Juniper 
Forest, by the ade of the Utter waters of the Absinthine Lake, 
whithcTp after upsetting the martiage-tablcs, and flooring King 
Beak in a single combat, be bimself repaired. 

The latter monarch could not hear to see or even to hear his 
disfigured son. 

When the Prince Aquiline blew his unfortunate and monstrous 
nose, the windows of his ftuher's p^ce broke ; the lodes of the 
^ doors started; the dishes and glasses of the Kill’s banquet 
jingled and smashed os they do on board a steamboat in a 
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Storm : the liquor turned sour ; tlie Chancellor's vfig started off 
his he^ ; and the Prince's Royal father, disgusted with his son's 
appearance, drove him forth from his palace, and banished him 
the kingdom. 

Life was a burden to him on account of that nose. He fled 
from a world in which he was ashami^ to show it, and would 
have preferred a perfect solitude, but that he was obliged to 
engage one faithful attendant to give him snuff (his only con- 
solation) and to keep his odious nose in order. 



But as he was wandering in a lonely forest, entangling bis 
miserable trunk in the thickets, and causing the birds to fly 
scared from the branches, and the lions, stags, and foxes to 
sneak away in terror os they beard the tremendous booming 
which issned from the fated Prince whenever he had occasion to 
use bis pocket-handkerchief, the Fairy of the Bandanna Islands 
took pity on him, and, descending in her car drawn by doves, 
gave him a kerchief which rendered him invisible whenever lie 
placed it over his monstrous proboscis. 

ca 
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Having occasion to blow bis nose (which he was obliged to 
do pretty frequently, for he had taken cold while lying out 
among the rocks and morasses in the rainy miserable nights, so 
that the peasants, when they heard him snoring fitfully, thought 
that storms were abroad) at the gates of a castle by which he 
was passing, the door burst open, and the Irish Giant (afterwards 
Clown, indeed) came out and wondering looked about, furious 
to sec no one. 

The Prince entered into the castle, and whom should he find 
there but the Princess Rosolia, still plunged in despair. Her 
father snubbed her perpetually. ** I wish he would snub me ! ” 
exclaimed the Prince, pointing to his own monstrous deformity. 
In spite of his misfortune, she still remembered her Prince. 
** Even with his nose," the faithful Princess cried, I love him 
more than all the world beside 1 " 

At this declaration of unalterable fidelity, the Prince flung 
away bis handkerchief, and knelt in rapture at the Princess's 
feet. She was a little scared at first by the hidcousness of the 
distorted being before her — but what will not woman's faith 
overcome? Hiding her head on his shoulder (and so losing 
si|jht of his misfortune), she vowed to love him still (in those 
broken verses which only Princesses in pantomimes deliver). 

At this instant King Gorgibus, the Giants, the King’s House- 
hold,' with clubs and battleoxes, rushed in. Drawing his 
immense scimitar, and seizing the Prince by his too-prominent 
feature, he was just on the point of sacrificing him, when— w'hen, 
1 need not say, the Faiiy Bandanna (Miss Bendigo), in lior 
amaranthine car drawn by Paphian doves, appealed and put a 
stop to the massacre. King Gorgibus became Pantaloon, the 
two Giants first and second Clowns, and the Prince and Princess 
(who had been, all the time of the Fairy’s speech, and actually 
while under their father's scimitar, unhooking their dresses) 
became the most elegant Harlequin and Columbine that 1 have 
seen for many a long day. The nose flew up to the ceiling, the 
music began a jig, and the two Clowns, after saying, How Are 
you?" went and knocked down Pantaloon. 
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On the conclusion of the Pantomime, the present memorialist 
bad the honour to conduct the ladies under his charge to the 
portico of the theatre, where the green fly was in waiting to receive 
them. The driver was not more inebriated than usual ; the 
young page with the gold-knobbed bat was there to protect bis 
mistresses j and though the chaperon of the party certainly 
invited me to return with them to Brompton and there drink tea, 
the proposal was made in terms so faint, and the refreshment 
offered was so moderate, that 1 declined to journey six miles on 
a cold night in order to partake of such a meal, llie waterman 
of the coach-stand, who had made himself conspicuous by 
bawling out for Mrs. Flather's carriage, was importunate with 
me to give him sixpence for pushing the ladies into the vehicle. 
But it was my opinion that Mrs. Flathcr ought to settle that 
demand ; and as, while the fellow was urging it, she only pulled 
up the glass, bidding Cox's man to drive on, I of course did not 
interfere. In vulgar and immoral language he indicated, as 
usual, his discontent. 1 treated the fellow with playful, and, 
I hope, gentlemanlike satire. 

Master Jones, who would not leave the box in the theatre 
until the people came to shroud it with brown-holland (by the 
way, to ^ the last person in a theatre— to put out the last 
light— and then to find one's way out of the vast black lonely 
place, must require a very courageous heart) — Master Jones, 
I say, had previously taken leave of us, patting his arm under 
that of his fother’s footman, who had been in the pit, and who 
conducted him to Russell Square. I heard Augustus proposing 
to have oysters as they went home, though he had twice in the 
course of the performance made excursions to the cake-room of 
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the theatre, where be had partaken of oranges. macaroonSr 
apples, and ginger-beer. 

Aa ^e altercation between myself and the linkman was going 
on, young Grigg (brother of Qrigg of the Lifeguards, bimself 
reading for the Bar) came up. and hooking his arm into mine, 
desired the man to leave off ** chaffing'' me; asked him if he 
would take a bill at three months for the money ; told him if he 
would call at the " Homs Tavern," Kennington, next Tuesday 
week, he would find sixpence there, done up for him in a brown 
paper parcel ; and quite routed my opponent. **I knovr you, 
Mr. Grigg," said he: ** you're a gentleman, are;" and so 
retired, leaving the victory with me. 

Young Mr. Grigg is one of those young bucks about town 
who goes every night of his life to two theatres, to the Casino, 
to Weippert's balls, to the Caf6 de VHaymarket, to Bob Slogger’s, 
the boxing house, to the Harmonic Meetings at the “Kidney 
Cellars," and other places of fashionable resort. He knows 
everybody at these haunts of pleasure ; takes boxes for tho 
actors' t^nefits; has the word from headquarters about the 
vetuto of the fight between Putney Sambo and the Tutbury Pet ; 
gets up little dinners at their public-houses ; shoots pigeons, 
fights cocks, plays fives, has a boat on the river, and a room at 
Rummer’s in Conduit Street, besides his chambers at the 
Temple, where his parents. Sir John and Lady Grigg, of 
Portman Square, and Grigsby Hall, Yorkshire, believe that he 
is assiduou^y occupied in studying the Law. “Tom applies 
too much," her Ladyship says. “His father was obliged to 
remove him from Cambridge on account of a brain>fever brought 
on by hard reading, and in consequence of the jealousy of some 
of the collegians ; otherwise, 1 am told, he must have been 
^nior Wrangler, and seated Erst of the Tripod." 

I'm going to begin the evening," said this ingenuous young 
fellow; “I've only been at the Lowther Arcade, Weippert's 
hop, and the billiard-rooms. I just toddled in for half an hour 
to see Brooke in 'Othello,' and looked in for a few minutes 
behind the scenes at the Adelphi. W'hat shall be the next 
resort of pleasure, Spec, my elderly juvenile? Shall it be the 
* Sherry-Cobbler-Stall,' or the 'Cave of Harmony'? There's 
some prime glee-singing there.** 

^ * ' What I is the old * Oive of Harmony ' still extant? ’* I asked. 
“1 have not been there these twenty years." And memory 
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carried me back to the days when IJghtsides of Corpus. myseU 
and little Oakes, tlie Johnian. came up to town in a chai5ie- 
and-four at the long vacation at the end of our freshman's 
yisur» ordered turtle and venison for dinner at the “ Bedford." 
blubbered over "Black-eyed Susan" at the play, and then 
finished the evening at that very Harmonic Cave, where the 
famous English Improvisatore sang with such prodigious talent 
that we asked him down to stay with us in the country. 
Spurgin. and Hawker, the fellow-commoner 'of our College. 
I remember me, were at the Cave too, and Bardolph of lirase- 
nose. Lord, lord 1 what a battle and struggle and wear and 
tear of life there has been since then ! Hawker levanted, and 
Spurgin is dead these ten years ; little Oakes is a whiskered 
Captain of Heavy Dragoons, who cut down no end of Sikhs at 
Sobraon ; Lightsides. a Tractarian parson, who turns his head 
and walks another way when we meet ; and your humble ser- 
vant-well, never mind. But in my spirit 1 saw them — all those 
blooming and jovial young hoys — and ]y,ightsides. with a cigar 
in his face, and a bang-up w'hite coat, covered with mothcr-of- 
pearl chccse-platcs, bellowing out for " First and Second Turn- 
out." as our yellow post-chaise come rattling up to the inn-door 
at Ware, 

** And so the * Cave of Harmony ' is open," I said, looking at 
little Grigg with a sad and tender interest, and feeling that 1 
was about a hundred years old. 

*' I believe you, my baw-aw-oy I " said he, adopting the tone 
of an exceedingly refined and popular actor, whose choral and 
comic powers render him a general favourite. 

"Does Bivins keep it?” I asked, in a voice of profound 
melancholy. 

"Hohl What a flat you arc! You might as w'ell ask if 
Mrs. Siddons acted I^dy Macbeth to-night, and if Queen 
Anne's dead or not I tcU you what. Spec my boy— you’re get- 
ting a regular old flat— fogy, sir. a positive old fogy. How the 
deiKe do yQu pretend to be a man about town, and not know 
that Bivins has left the Cavern ? I^w bless you ! CJonie in and 
sec ; 1 know the landlord— I'll introduce you to him." 

Tbis was an offer which no man could resist ; and so Grigg 
and I went through the Piazza, and down the .steps of that 
well-iemembered place of conviviality. Grigg knew everybody ! 
wagged bis bead in at the bar, and called for two glasses of his 
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IMitkiikr mixture ; nodded to the singers ; winked at one firiend 
^pfut his little stick against his nose as a token of recognition 
to another; and calling the waiter by his Christian name, 
poked him playfully with the end of his cane, and asked him 
whether be, Qrlgg, should have a lobster kidney, or a mashed 
oyster and scalloped *taters, or a poached rabbit, for supper. 

The room was full of young rakish-looking lads, with a 
dubious sprinkling of u$ middle-aged youth, and stalwart red- 
faced fellows from the country, with whisky-noggins before 
them, and bent upon seeing life. A grand piano had been 
introduced into the apartment, which did not exist in the old 
days : otherwise, all was as of yore—smoke rising from scores of 
human chimneys, waiters bustling about with cigars and liquors 
In the intervals of the melody— and the President of the meeting 
(Bivins no more) encouraging gents to give their orders. 

Just as the music was about to begin, I looked opposite me, 
and there, by heavens t sat Bardolph of Brasenose, only a little 
more purple and a fe^ shades more dingy than he used to look 
twenty years ago. 
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** Look at that old Greek in the cloak and fur collar opposite/' 
said my fricndj Mr. Grigg. "That chap is here every night. 
They call him Lord Farintosh. He has five glasses of whisky- 
and-water evciy night^scventeen hundred and twenty-five goes 
of alcohol in a year; wc totted* it up one night at the bar. 
James the waiter is now taking number three to him. He don’t 
count the wine he has had at dinner." Indeedi James the 
waiter, knowing the genUeman's peculiarities, as soon as he 
saw Mr. Bardolph's glass nearly empty, brought him another 
noggin and a jug of boiling water without a word. 

Memory carried roe instantaneously back to the days of my 
youth. I had the honour of being at school with Bardolph 
before he went to Brosenose ; the under boys used to look up 
at him from afar off. as at a godlike being. He was one of the 
head boys of the school; a prodigious dandy in pigeon-hole 
trousers, ornamented with what they called "tucks" in front. 
He wore a ring— leaving the little finger on which be wore the 
Jewel out of his pocket, in which he carried the rest of his 
hand. He had whiskers even then ; and to this day I cannot 
uuterstand why he is not seven feet high. When he shouted 
out " Under boy ! " we small ones trembled and came to him. 
1 recollect he called roe once from a hundred yrards off, and I 
came up in a tremor. He pointed to the ground. 

" Pick up my hock^-stick," he said, pointing towards it 
with the hand with the ring on. He had dropped the stick. 
He was too great, wise, and good to stoop to pick it up himself. 

He got the silver medal for Latin Sapphics, in the year 
Pogram was gold-medaUist. When he went up to Oxford, the 
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Head Maater, the Rev. J. Flibbcr, complimented him in a vale- 
dictory speech, made him a present of books, and prophesied 
that he would do great things at the University. He had got 
a scholarship, and won a prize-poem, which the Doctor read 
ont to the .sixth form with great emotion. It was on "The 
Recollections of Childhood,” and the last lines were — 

Qaalia proapiciens catuluH ferit ethera risu, 

Ipsoque trans luiue cornua vacca nalit.” 

I thought of these things rapidly, gazing on the individual 
before me. The brilliant young fellow of 1815 (by-the-bye, it 



was the Waterloo year, by which some people may remenlber 
it better ; but at school we spoke of years as *' Pogram's year,” 
•• Tokely's year,” &c.)-^them, I say, sat before me the dashing 
young ^ck of 1815, a fat, muzzy, red-faced old man, in a 
battered hat, absorbing whisky-and-water, and half listening 
to the singing. 

A wild, long-haired, professional gentleman, with a fluty 
joice and with his shiit-eoUar turned down, began to sing as 
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WHEN THE GLOOM IS ON THE GLEN. 

When the moonlight's on the mountain 
And the gloom is on the glen. 

At the cross beside the fountain 
There is one will meet thcc then. 

At the cross beside the fountain ; 

Yes, the cross beside the fountain. 

There is one will meet thee then ! 

goes half of Mr. Bardolph's No, 3 Whisky during this 
refrain,'] 

“ I have braved, since first wc met, love, 

Many a danger in my course ; 

But I never can forget, love. 

That dear fountain, that old cros>^, 

Where, her mantle shrouded o'er her, 

For the winds were chilly then — 

First I met niy T^nora, 

When the gloom was on the glen, 

Yes, I met iny, &c. 

[Another gulp, and almost total disappearance of Whisky Go 
No, 3.] 

“ Many a clime I've ranged since then, love. 

Many a land Fve wandered o'er ; 

But a valley like that glen, love, 

Half so dear I never sor ! 

Ne'er saw maiden fairer, coyer, 

Than wert thou, my true love, when 
In the gloaming first I saw yer. 

In the gloaming of the glen 1 " 

Bardolph, who had not shown the least symptom of emotion 
as the gentleman with the fluty voice performed this delectable 
composition, began to whack, whack, whack on the mahogany 
with his pewter measure at the conclusion of the song, wishing, 
perhaps,, to show that the noggin was empty ; in which manner 
Janies, ibe waiter, interpreted the signal, for he brought Mr. 
Bardolph another supply of liquor. 

The $ong, words and music, con[i|x>sed and dedicated to 
Charles Bivins. Esquire, by Frederic ISnape, and ornamented with 
a picture of a young lady, with large eyes and short petticoats, 
leaning at a stone cross by a fountain, was now handed about 
the room by a waiter, and any gentleman was at liberty to 
purchase it for half-a-crown. The man did nut offer the song 
to Bardolph ; he was too old a hand. 
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After a pause, the president of the musical gents cried out for 
sUeQOe again, and then stated to the company that Mr. Hoff 
would sing The Red Flag.'* which announcement was received 
by the Society with immense applause, and Mr. Hoff, a gentleman 
whom I remember to have seen exceedingly unwdl on board a 
Gravesend steamer, began the following terrific ballad : — 

THE RED FLAG. 

" Where the quivering lightning flings 
His arrows from out the clouds. 

And the howling tempest sings, 

And whistles among the shrouds. 

'Tis pleasant, ‘tis pleasant to ride 
Along the foaming brine — 

Wilt be the Reiver's bride? 

Wilt follow him, lady mine ? 

Hurrah 1 

For the bonny bonny brine. 

Amidst the storm and rack. 

You shall see our gailev pass 
As a serpent, lithe and black, 

Glides through the waving grass. 

As the vulture swift and da&, 

Down on the ringdove flies. 

You shall see the Rover's bark 
Swoop down UTOn his prise. 

Hurrah 1 

For the bonny bonny prize. 

Over her sides we dash. 

We mllop across her deck-> 

Ha 1 there's a ghostly gosh 
On the merwant-captain's neck— 

Well shot, well shot, old Ned I 
Well struck, well struck, black James \ 

Our arms are red and our foes are dead. 

And we leave a ship in flames I 

Hurrah! * 

For the bonny bonny flames ! " 

Fhmtic shouts of applause and encore hailed the alrodons 
sentiments conveyed hy Mr. licfR in this ballad, firom every- 
» body except Bardolph, who s$l muzzy and unmoved, and only 
winked to the waiter to bring him some more whiricy. 
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VI. 

When the piratical ballad of Mr. Hoff was concluded, a simple 
and quiet-looking: young gentleman performed a comic song, in 
a way which, I must confess, inspired me with the utmost 
melancholy. Seated at the table with the other professional 
gents, this young gentleman was in nowise to be distinguished 
from any other young man of fashion : he has a thin, handsome, 
and rather sad countenanoe ; and appears to be a perfectly 
sober and meritorious young nmn. But suddenly (and 1 dare 
say every night of his life) be pulls a little flexible grey country- 
man's hat out of his pocket, and the moment he has put it on, 
his face assumes an expression of unutterable vacuity and folly, 
his eyes goggle round savage, and his mouth stretches almost to 
his ears, and he begins to sing a rustic song. 

The battle-song and the sentimental ballad already published 
are, 1 trust, sufhciently foolish, and fair specimens of the class 
of poetry to which they belong; but the folly of the comic 
country song was so great and matchless, that I am not going 
to compete for a moment with the author, or to venture to 
attempt anything like his style of composition. It was some- 
thing about a man going a-courting Molly, and " feayther," and 
*'kyows," and peegs,” and other rustic produce. The idiotic 
verse was interspersed with* spoken passages, of corresponding 
imbecility. For the time during which Mr. Grinsby p<^onned 
this piece, he consented to abnegate altogether bis claim to be 
considered as a reasonable being ; utterly to debase himself, in 
order to make the company laugh ; and to forget the tank, 
dignity, and privileges of a man. 

His soitg made me so profoundly wretched that little Grigg, 
remarking my depression, declared that 1 was as slow as a 
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parliamentary train. I was glad they didn't have the song over 
again. When it was done, Mr. Grinsby put his littlp gr^ hat 
in his pocket, the maniacal grin subsided from his features, and 
he sat down with his naturally sad and rather handsome youing 
countenance. 

O Grinsby, thinks I, what a number of people and things in 
this world do you represent f Though we weary listening to 
you, we may moralise over you ; though you sing a foolish 
witless song, you poor young melancholy jester, there is some 
good in it thin may be had for the seeking. Perhaps that lad 
has a family at home dependent on his grinning: 1 may 
entertain a reasonable hope that he has despair in his heart ; 
a complete notion of the folly of the business in which he is 
engaged ; a contempt for the fools laughing and guffawing 
round about at bis miserable jokes ; and a perfect weariness 
of mind at their original dulncss and continued repetition. 
What a sinking of spirit must come over that young man, 
quiet in his chamber or family, orderly and sensible like other 
mortals, when the thought of tom-fool hour comes across him, 
and that at a certain time that night, whatever may be bis 
health, or distaste, or mood of mind or body, there he must be, 
at a table at the ** Cave of Harmony," uttering insane ballads, 
with on idiotic grin on his. face and hat on his bead. 

To suppose that Grinsby has any personal pleasure in that 
song, w(^d be to have too low an opinion of human nature ; 
to imagine that the applauses of the multitude of the frequenters 
of the Cave tickled his vanity, or are bestowed upon him 
deservedly— would be, I say, to think too hardly of him. Look 
at him. He sits there quite a quiet orderly young fellow. 
Mark with what an abstracted sad air he joins in the chorus 
of Mr. Snape’s second song, **The Minaret's bells o'er the 
Bosphorus toll," and having applauded his comrade at the end 
of the song (os 1 have remark^ these poor gentlemen always 
do), moodily resumes the stump of his cigar. 

*' 1 wonder, my dear Grigg, how many men there are in the 
city who follow a similar i^fession to Grinsby's? What a 
number of poor rogues, wits in their circle, or bilious, or in 
debt, or henpecked, or otherwise miserable in their private 
rircumstances, come grinning out to dinner of a night, and 
lough and crack, and let off their good stories like yonder 
ffolessipnal funny fellow ! Why, 1 once went into the room 
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of that famous dinner-party conversationalist and wit, Horsely 
Collard ; and whilst he was in his dressing-room arranging ^is 
wig, just looked over the books on the table before his sofa. 
There were ‘Burton's Anatomy’ for the quotations, three of 
which he let oflf that night ; * Spence's Literary Anecdotes,' of 
which be fortuitously introduced a couple in the course of the 
evening ; * Baker’s Chronicle ; * the last new Novel, and a book 
of Metaphysics, every one of which I beard him quote, besides 
four stories out of his commonplace book, at which I took a 
peep under the pillow. He was like Grinsby." Who isn’t like 
Grinsby in life? thought I to myself, examining that young 
fellow. 

•• “When Bawler goes down to tiic House of Commons from a 



meeting with his creditors, and, having been a bankrupt a 
month before, becomes a patriot all of a sudden, and pours you 
out an intensely interesting speech upon the West Indies, or 
the Window Tax, he is no better than the poor gin-and-water 
practitioner yonder, and performs in his Cave as Grinsby in his 
under the Piazza. 

“When Sergeant Bluebag fires into a witness, or performs a 
jocular or a pathetic speech to a jury, in what is he better titan 
Grinsby, except in so far as the amount of gain gocs?-^than 
poor Grinsby rappitig at the table and cutting professional jokes, 
at half-a-pint-of-whisky fee? 

“ When Tightrope, the celebrated literary genius, sits down 
to write and laugh — ^wilh the children very likely ill at home— 
with a strong personal desire to write a tragedy or a sermon, 
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vi(h hit wife teoldiag hinii fait head racking with pain, his 
motber4n-]aw making a noise at bis ears, and telling him that 
he it a heartless and abandoned ruffian, his tailor in the passage, 
vowing that he will not quit that place until his little bill is 
settled— when, 1 say, Tightrope writes off, under the most 
miserable private circumstances, a brilliant funny article, in how 
much is he morally superior to my friend Grinsby? Wheu 
Lord Colchicum stands bowing and smiling before his sove- 
reign, with gout in his toes, and grief in his heart ; when parsons 
in the pulpit— when editors at their desks— forget their natural 
griefs, pleasures, opinions, to go through the business of life, 
the masquerade of existence, in what are they better than 
Grinsby yonder, who has similarly to perform his buffooning?” 

As I was continuing in this moral and interrogatory mood- 
no doubt boring poor little Grigg, who came to the Cave for 
pleasure, and not for philosophical discourse— Mr. Bardolph 
opposite caught a sight of the present writer through the fumes 
of the cigars, and came across to our tabic, holding his fourth 
glass of toddy in his hand. He held out the other to me : it 
was hot, and gouty, and not particularly clean. 

** Deuced queer place Ihis, hey?” said he, pretending to sur- 
vey it with the air of a stranger. *' 1 come here every now and 
then, on ray way home to Lincoln's Inn— from — from parties at 
the other end of the town. It is frequented by a parcel of queer 
people— low shopboys and attorneys' clerks ; but hang it, sir, 
they know a gentleman when they see one, and not one of those 
fellows would dare to speak to me— no, not one of 'cm, by Jove 
—if I didn’t address him first, by Jove ! I don’t sup[)osc there's 
a man in this room could construe a page in the commonest 
Greek book. You heard that donkey singing about ' I^conorar ' 
arid * before her* ? How Flibbcr would have given it to us for 
such rhymes, bey ? A parcel of ignoramuses ! but hang it, sir, 
they do know a gentleman I ” And here he winked at me with 
a vinous bloodshot eye, as much as to intimate that he was 
infinitely superior to eveiy person in the room. 

Now this Bardolph, having had the ill luck to get a fellow- 
ship, and subsequently a small private fortune, has done nothing 
since the year zSao but get drunk and read Greek. He despises 
every man that does not know that language (so that you and I, 
ipy dear sir, come in for a fair share of his contempt). He can sUH 
put a slang song into Greek lambics, or turn a police report into 
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the language of Tacitus or Herodotus ; but it is difficult to see 
wliat accooiplSshinent beyond this the boosy old mortal possesses. 
He spends nearly a third part of his life and income at his 
dinner^ or on his whisky at a tavern ; more than another third 
portion is spent in bed. It is past noon before he gets up to 
breakfast, and to spell over the Times^ which business of the 
day being completed, it is time for him to dress and take his 
walk to the Club to dinner. He scorns a man who puts his A*s 
in the wrong place, and spits at a human being who has not had 
a University education. And yet 1 am sure that bustling waiter 
pushing about with a bumper of cigars ; that tallow-faced young 
comic singer ; yonder harmless and happy Snobs, enjoying the 
conviviality of the evening (and all the songs are quite modest 
now, not like the ribald old ditties which they used to sing in 
former days), are more useful, more honourable, and more 
worthy men than that whiskyhed old schohir who looks down 
upon them and their like. 

He said he would have a sixth glass if wc would stop : but wc 
didn’t ; and be took his sixth glass without us. My melancholy 
young friend had begun another comic song, and I could bear 
it no more. The market carls were rattling into Covent Garden ; 
and the illuminated clock marked all sorts of small hours as we 
concluded this night’s pleasure. 
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'niE appearance of a I^ndon Club at a time of great excitement 
is well worthy the remark of a traveller in this city. The 
Megatherium has been in a monstrous state of frenzy during Che 
past days. What a queer book it would be which should 
chronicle all the stories which have been told, or all the opinions 
which have been uttered there. 

As a Revolution brings out into light of day, and into the 
streets of the convulsed capital, swarms of people who are 
invisible but in such times of agitation, and retreat into their 
obscurity as soon as the earthquake is over, so you may remark 
in Clubs, that the stirring of any great news brings forth the 
roost wonderful and hitherto unheard-of members, of whose 
faces not the habituis. not even the hall-porters, have any know- 
ledge. The excitement over, they vanish, and are seen no 
more until the next turmoil calls them forth. 

During the post week, our beloved Megatherium has been as 
crowded as they say Her Majesty's Palace of Pimlico at present 
is, where distressed foreigners, fugitives, and other Coburgs are 
crowded two or three in a ixK>m ; and where it has been reported 
daring the whole of the past week that L^is Philippe bims^f, 
in disguise, was quartered in the famous garden pavilion, and 
plates of dinner sent out to him from Her Majesty’s table. I 
had the story from Bowyer of the Megatherium, who had seen 
and recognised the ex-King as be was looking into the palace 
garden from a house in Grosvenor Place opposite. We have 
had other wonderful stories too, whereof it is our present purpose 
to say a word or two. 

The Club, in fact, has been in a state of perfect uproar, to the 
dl^^t of the coS^room habituis, of the quiet library arm- 
cfaalnibccupiers, and of the newspaper-room studeiiks. who could 
not get their accustomed broad-sheets. Old Doctor Pokey 
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(who is in the habit of secreting newspapers about his person* 
and going off to peruse them in recondite corners of the building) 
has been wandering about, in vain endeavouring to seize hold 
of a few. They say that a Mcming Chronicle was actually 
pulled from under his arm during the last week’s excitement. 
The rush for second editions and evening papers is terrific. 






Members pounce on he newsboys and rob tJiem. Decorum is 
overcome. 

All the decencies of society are forgotten during this excite* 
ment Men speak to each other without being introduced. I 
saw a man in in -made trousers and with strong/cd whiskertsind 
a strong northern accent, go up to Colonel the Honourable 
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Otto Dillwater of the Guards, and make some dneadful remaric 
about Louis Feelip, Which caused the Colonel to turn pale with 
anger. 1 saw a Bishop, an Under-Secretary of State, and 
General de Boots listening with the utmost gravity and eagerness 
to little Bob Noddy, who pretended to have bro^ht some news' 
from the City, where they say be is a clerk in a Fire Office. 

1 saw all sorts of p^ents and wonders. On the great 
Saturday night (the a6th ult.), when the news was rifest, and 
messenger after messenger came rushing in with wild rumours, 
men were seen up at midnight who were always known to go to 
bed at ten. A man dined in the Club who is married, and who 
has never been allowed to eat there for eighteen years. On 
Sunday, old Mr. Pugh himself, who moved that the house 
dbi^d be shut, no papers taken in, and the waiters mardicd to 
^l|ti^h under ffie insp^ion of the steward, actually came down 
attd was seen reading the Observer, so eager was the curiosity 
which the great events excited. 

In the smoking-room of the establishment, where you ordinarily 
meet a very small and silent party, there was hardly any seeing 
for the smoke, any sitting for the crowd, or any hearing in con- 
sequence of the prodigious bawling and disputing, men 
uttered the most furious contradictory statements there. Young 
Biffin was praying that the rascally mob might be cut down to 
a man ; while GuUet was bellowing out that the safety of France 
required the re-establishment of the guillotine, and that four 
heads roust be had, or that the Revolution was not complete. 

In the card-room, on the great night in question, there was 
only one whist-table, and at that even they were obliged to 
have a dummy. Captain Trumpington could not be brought 
to play that night ; and Pamm bimsdf tramped his partner's 
lead, and the best heart ; such was the agitation which the great 
European events exdted. When Dicky Cuff came in, from His 
Excellency Lord Pilgrimstone’s evening party, a rudi was made 
upon him for news, os if he had come from battle. Even the 
waiters appeared to be interested, and seemed to try to overhear 
the conversation. 

Every nw had his story, and bis private infonnatiou ; and 
several of these talcs 1 took down. 

JiV€ oVAicA*-Jawkins has just come from the 
City* The RcftbachUd has arrived. He escaped in a 

water-butt as fur as Amiens, whence he went ou in a coffin. 
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A fourgon containing two hundred and twenty-two thousand 
two hundred sovereigns, and nine-and-fourpence in silver, was 
upset in the Roe Saint-Denis. The coin was picked up, and 
the whole sum. with the exception of the fourpenny piece, was 
paid over to the Commissioners at the H6tel de Ville. 

**Some say it was a quarter-franc. It was found sticking, 
afterwards, to the sahot of an Auvergnat, and brought in safety 
to the Provisional Government 

** Blanklcy comes in. He made his fortune last year by die 
railroads, has realised, and is in a frantic state of terror. * The 
miscreants!' he says. *The whole population is in amis. 
They are pouring down to the English coast ; the Sans-culoUes 
will be upon us to-morrow, and we siiall have them upoor- 
upon my estate in Sussex, by Jove ! Cobden was in a iffgH 
with the Revolutionary Government when he said there wo^' 
be no war— laying a trap to lull us into security, and so 
free ingress to the infernal revolutionary villains. There are 
not a thousand men in the country to resist them, and we 
shall ail be butchered before a we^ is out — butchered, and 
our property confiscated. Cobden ought to be impeached and 
hanged. Lord John Russell ought to be impeached and hanged. 
Hope Guizot will be guillotined for not having used cannon, 
and slaughtered the rufiians before the Revolution came to a 
head.*— AT. Blankley was a Liberal before he made his money, 
and had a picture of Tom Paine in his study. 

** Towzer arrives. A messenger has just come to the Foreign 
Office wounded in three places, and in the disguise of a fish- 
woman. Paris is in flames in twenty-four quarters— -the mob 
and pikemcn raging through it. Lamartine h^ been beheaded. 
The forts have declared for the King and are bombarding the 
town. All the English have been massacred. 

" Captain Shindy says. ' Nonsense I no such thing.' A 
messenger has come to the French Embassy. The King and 
Family are at Versailles. The two chamtos have followed 
them thither, and Marshal Bugeaud has rallied a hundred 
and twenty thousand men. The Parisians have three days' 
warning: and if at the end of that time they do not yield, 
seven hundred guns will open on the dogs, and the whole 
canaiUe will be hurled to perdition. 

^'Pipkinson arrives. The English in Paris are congregated 
in the Protestant churches ; a guard is placed over them. It 
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is with the {[reatest difhculty that the rabble «re prevented 
from massacring them. Lady Lunchington only escaped by 
writing • Veuve d’O'Conndl ' on her door. It is perfectly certain 
that Gttisot is killed. Lamartine and the rest of the Provisional 
Govemment have but a few days to live ; the Communists will 
destroy them infallibly ; and universal blood, terror, and anarchy 
will prevail over France, over ICurope, over the world. 

** Bouncer— on the best authority. Thirty thousand French 
entered Brussels under Laniorici^rc. No harm has been done 
to T^opold. The united French and Belgian army march on 
the Rhine on Monday. Rhenish Prussia is declared to form a 
part of the Republic. A division under General Bedeau will 


ei^ter $avoy, and penetrate into Lombardy. The Pope abdicates 
)d|g|imporal authority. The Russians will cross the Prussian 
with four hundred thousand men. 

?]^»j||^9owyer has just come from Mivait's, and says that rooms 
taken then) for the Pope, who bus fled from his dominions, 
for the Countess of Landsfcld, for the King of Bavaria, who 
is sure to follow immediately, and for all the French Princes, 
and their suite and families.** 


It was in this way ilui Rumour was chattering last week, 
while the great events were pending. But oh. my friends ! 
wild and strange as these stories were, were they so w'ondcrful 
as the truth ?— as an army of a hundred thousand men subdued 
by a rising of bare-handed mechanics : as a great monarch, 
a Minister notorious for wisdom, and a great monarchy blown 
into annihilation by a blast of national breath ; as a magniiicent 
dynasty slinking out of existence in a cab ; as a gallant prince, 
with an army at his back, never so much as drawing a sword, 
but at a summons from a citixen of the National Canard turning 
tail and sneaking away ; as a poet braving the pikes which had 
scared aw'ay a family of kings and princes, and standing 
forward, wise, brave, sensible, and merciful, undismayed on 
the tottering pinnacle of popular power? Was there ever a 
day since the beginning of history, where small men were so 
great, and great ones so little? What satirist could ever have 
dared to invent such a story as that of the brave and famous 
race of Orleans flying, with nobody at their backs ; of wives 
and husbands separating, and the deuce take the hindmost; 
%f Ulysses shaving his whiskers off. and flinging away even bis 
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wig? It is the sbamefuUest chapter in history— a consummation 
too base for ridicule. 

One can't laugh at anything so miserably mean. All the 
Courts in Europe ought to go into mourning, or wear sack- 
cloth. I'he catastrophe is too degrading. It sullies the cause 
of all king^. as the misconduct of a regiment docs an army. It 
tarnisltes all crowns. And if it {joints no other moral, and 
indicates no future consequences, why, I*rogress is a mere 
humbug : Railroads lead to nothing, and Signs point nowdierc : 
and there is no To-morrow for the world. 

Spec. 




A ROUNDABOUT RIDE. 


Young Hengist having kindly offered to lend me a pony, I 
went out for a ride with him this morning ; and being now 
jMfcifuity restored to my arm-chair at home. I write down, 
a rapid and faithful pen, the events of the day. 
y Hengist lives in the Tyburn district, that great rival, and 
j&nctlmc, as 'twas thought, conqueror of Belgravia, where 
squares, cathedrals, terraces spring up in a night, as it were : 
where, as you wandered yesterday, you saw a green strip of 
meadow, with a washerwoman's cottage and a tea-garden ; and 
to-day you look up, and lo t you see a portly row of whity- 
brown ^w -windowed houses, with plate-glass windows, through 
the clear panes of which you may see bald-headed comfortable 
old fogies reading the Morning Herald, Butlers loU at the 
doors — (by the way, the Tyburnian footmen are by no means 
80 large or so powdery as the Mayfair and Belgravian gentry) — 
the road is always freshly laid down with sharp large flintstones. 
Missis's neat little brougltam with two bay horses, and the 
page by the coachman's side, is creaking over the flints. The 
apothecary is driving here and there in a gig ; the broad flag- 
stones are dotted about with a good number of tartan jackets 
and hats, enclosing wholesome-looking little children. A brand- 
new fishmonger's shop is just open, with great large white- 
bellied turbots, looking very cool and helpless on the marble 
slabs. A genteel stucco-faced public-house is run up for the 
accommodation of the grooms, and the domestics, and the hod- 
men of the neighbourhood ; and a great bar is placed at the 
end of the street, beyond which is a chaos of Mcks, wheel- 
barrows, mounds of chalk, with milky-looking pools beside 
them, scaffoldings and brown skeletons of houses, through which 
^the ^ylight shines, and you can see patches of green land 
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beyond, which are to be swallowed up presently by the great 
devouring City. 

This quarter, my dear friends, is what Baker Street was 
in the days of our youdi. I make no doubt that some of the 
best and stupidest dinners in London are given hereabouts; 
dinners where you meet a Baronet, a Knight, and a snuffy 
little old General ; and where the master of the house, the big 
bald man, leads Lady Barbara Macraw downstairs, the Earl 
of Strathbungo's daughtei', and godmother to his seventh 
child. A little more furniture would make the rooms look 
more comfortable : but they are very handsome as it is. The 
silver dish-covers are spicndaceous. I wish the butler would 
put a little more wine into the glasses, and come round rather 
oftener. You arc the only poor man in the room. Those 
awful grave fellows give each other dinners round. Their 
daughters come solemnly in the evening. The young fellow 
of the house has been at Oxford, and smokes cigars, but not 
in the house, and dines a good deal out at his Club. 

I don't wonder: I once dined with young Hengist. at his 
father's, Major-General Sir Hercules Hengist, K.C.B.,and of 

all the But hospitality forbids me to reveal the secrets of 

the mahogany. 

Having partaken there of a slight refreshment of a sponge- 
cake from a former dessert (and a more pretentious, stuck-up. 
tasteless, seedy cake than a spongc-cake I don’t know), and a 
glass of wine, we mounted our horses and rode out on a great 
exploring journey. Wc had heard of Bethnal Green and 
Spitalficlds ; we wished to see those regions ; and we rode 
forth then like two cavaliers out of Mr. James’s novels— the 
one was young, with curly chestnut ringlets, and a blonde | 
moustache just shading his upper lip, &c.— We rode forth out 
of Tybumia and down the long row of terraces to which two 
Universities have given their names. 

At the end of Oxford Terrace, the Edgware Road cuts 
rapidly In, and the genteel district is over. It expires at that 
barrier of twopenny omnibuses : we are nearly cut in two by 
one of those disgasti g vehicles, as we pass rapidly through 
the odious cordon. 

We now behold a dreary district of mud, and houses on 
either side, that have a decayed and slatternly look, as if thqr 
had become insolvent, and subsequently taken to drinking and 
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evil courses tn thdr old age. There is a corner house not 
very far from the commencement of the New Road, which is 
such a picture of broken-windowed bankruptcy as is only to 
be seen when a house ia in Chancery or in Ireland. 1 think 
the very ghosts must be mildewed that haunt that most 
desolate spot. 

As they rode on, the two cavaliers peeped over the board 
of the tea-garden at the Yorkshire Stingo. The pillars of the 



damp arbours and the legs of the tables ^\cre reflected in the 
mud. 

In sooth 'tis a dismal quarter. What are those whity-brown 
«small houses with black gardens fronting, and cards of lodgings 
wofered into the rickety bow-windows? Would not the very 
idea that you have to pass over that clamp and reeking strip 
ground prevent any man from taking those hopeless apart- 
ments? Look at the shabby children paddling through the 
slush: and lo! the red-haired maid-of-all-work, coming out 
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with 3 resterday's paper and her mistress's betf-Jug in her hand, 
through the creaking little garden door, on which the name of 

Solah " is written on a dirty brass plate. 

Who is Sulsh? Why do I want to know that he lives there? 
Ha! there is the Lying-in Hospital, which always looks so 
comfortable that we feel as if we should like to be in an inte- 
resting>^iiddlestick ! Here is Milksop Terrace. It looks like 
a dowager. It has seen better days, but it holds its head 
up still, and has nothing to do with Marylebone Workhouse, 
opposite, that looks as cheerful as n cheese-paring. 

We rise in respectability : we come upon tall brown houses, 
and can look up long vistas of brick. Off with your hat. That 
is Baker Street ; jolly little Upper Baker Street stretches away 
Regent's Park-ward ; we pass by Glum Street, Great Gaunt 
Street, Upper Hatchment Street ; Tressel Place, and Pall 
Street — dark, tragic, and respectable abodes of worthy people. 
Their names should be printed in a black book, instead of a 
red book, however. I think they must have been built by an 
architect and undertaker. 

How the omnibuses cut through the mud City-wards, and 
the rapid cabs with canvas-backed trunks on the top, rush 
towards the Great Western Railway. Yonder it lies, beyond 
the odious line of twopenny 'buses. 

See, we are at Park Crescent. Portland Place is like a 
Pyramid, and has resisted time. It still looks as if Aldermen 
lived there, and very benehced clergymen came to them to 
dine. The footmen are generally fat in Portland Place, 1 have 
remarked; fat and in red plush breeches — different from the 
Belgravian gents : from the Tybumian. Every quarter has 
its own expression of plush, as flowers bloom differently in 
different climates. 

Chariots with lozenges on the panels, and dderly ladies 
inside, are driving through the iron gates to take the cheerful 
round of Regent's Park. When all Nature smiles and the 
skies are intolerably bright and blue, the Regency Park seems 
to me to have this advantage, that a cooling and agreeable 
mist always lies over it, and keeps off the glare. 

Do people still continue to go to the Diorama? It is an 
entertainment congenial to the respectability of the neighbour- 
hood. I know nothing more charming than to sit in a black 
zoom there, silent and Inghtened, and uith a dim sense that 

H 
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yoa we luming roand ; and then to see the view of the Church 
of Saint Rawhead bj moonlight, while a distant banel-organ 
plays the Dead March in ** Saul*' almost inaudibly. 

Yoicks I we have passed the long defile of Albany Street ; 
we cross the road of Tottenham-~on either side of us the 
cheerful factories with ready-made tombstones and fhneieal 
urns ; or great zinc slipper-baths and chimney-pots that look 
like the helmets of the Castle of Otranta Extremely small 
cigar-shops, and dentists ; one or two bug-destroyers, and 
coffee-shops that look by no means inviting, are remarked by 
aelf and Hengist as our rapid steeds gallop swiftly onwards — 
onwards through the Square of Easton— onwards where the 
towers of Pancridge rise before us— -rapidly, rapidly. 

Hal he is down — is he hurt? — He is up again— it is a 
cab-horse on ahead, not one of ours. It is the wood-pavement 
Let us turn aside and avoid the dangerous path. 


Spkc. 



GOING TO SEE A MAN HANGED. 
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X—, who had voted with Mr. Ewart for the abolition of the 
punishment of dcathi was anxious to see the effect on the public 
mind of an execution, and asked me to accompany him to see 
Courvoisier killed. We had not the advantage of a sheriff’s 
order, like the **six hundred noblemen' and gentlemen ** who 
were admitted within the walls of the prison ; but determined to 
mingle with the crowd at the foot of the scaffold, and take up 
our positions at a very early hour. 

As I was to rise at three in the morning, I went to bed at ten, 
thinking that five hours' deep would be amply sufficient to brace 
me against the fatigues of the coming day. But, as might have 
been expected, the event of the morrow was perpetually before 
my eyes through the night, and kept them wide open. 1 beard 
all the clocks in the neighbourhood chime the hours in succession ; 
a dog from some court hard kept up a pitiful howling ; at one 
o'clock, a cock set up a feeble mel^tely crowing ; shortly after 
two the daylight came peeping gr^ through the window- 
shutters ; and by the time that X— arrived, in fulfilment of 
his promise, I had been asleep about half-an-hour. He, more 
wise, had not gone to rest at all, but had remained up all night 
at the Club along with Dash and two or three more. Dash is 
one of the most eminent wits in London, and had kept the com- 
pany merry all night with appropriate jokes about the coming 
event. It is curious that a murder is a great Inspirer of jokes. 
We all like to laugh and have our fling about it ; there is a 
certain grim pleasure' in the circumstanoe~a perpetual jingling 
antithesis between life and death, that is sure of its effect. 

In mansion or ganet, on down or straw, surrounded by 
weeping fHends and solemn oily doctors, or tossing unheeded 
upon scanty hospital beds, there were many people in this gnat 
* OrigflnaUy piAUiAifd ia 
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dty to wtKmi that Sunday was to be the last of any Chat 
tb^ ihoidd pass on earth here. In the oouise of half*a*dosen 
dark wakeful hours« one bad leisure to think of these (and a 
little, too, of that certain supreme night, that shall come at one 
time or other, when be who writes shidt be stretched upon the 
last bed, prostrate in the test struggle, taking the last look of 
dear faces that have cheered us here, and Itngering-^ne 
moment mor e e r e we part for the treroendons |oaniey) ; but, 
chiefly, 1 could not help thinking, as each clock sounded, what 
is he doing ncrar? has he heard it in his little room in Newgate 
yonder? ESleven o'clock. He has been writing untfl now. 
The gaoler says he is a pleasant man enough to be with ; but be 



can hdd out no longer, and b very weary. "Woke me at 
four," says he, *'for 1 have still much to put down." From 
eleven to twelve the gaoler hears how he is grinding his teeth in 
his sleep. At twelve he is up in bis bed and asks, Is it the 
time?" He has plenty more lime yet for sleep ; and he sleeps, 
and the bell goes on tolling. Seven hours more— five hours morew 
Many a carriage Is clattering through the streets, bringing 
ladies away from evening parties ; many bachelors are rvwhng 
home after a jolly night ; Covent G.arden is aUve ; and the 
light coming through the cdlowindow turns the gaoler's candle 
p^ Four hours moeel ** Courvoisier," says the gaoler* 
dudringhim. ** It's four o'dodc now, and Tvewoke youas you 
xM me; but there's no can for you A? ^ sf^ yeA" The poor 
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wretch leaves his bed, however, and makes his last toilet ; and 
then fiUis to writing, to tell the world how he did the cdme for 
which be has suflered. This time he will tell the truth and the 
whole truth. They bring him his breakfast "trom the coflim- 
shopopposite*-iea, coffee, and thin bread and butter." He will 
take nothing, however, but goes on writing. He has to write 
to his mother— 'the pious mother far away in his own country — 
who reared him and loved him ; and even now has sent him her 
fwgiveness and her blessing. He finishes his memorials and 
letters, and makes his will, disposing of bis little miserable 
property of books and tracts that pious people have furnished 
him with. ** Ce’6 Juillet, 1840. Fran9ois Benjamin Courvoisier 
vous donne ced, mon ami, pour souvenir." He has a token for 
his dear friend the gaoler ; another for his dear friend the under- 
sheriff As the day of the convict's death draws nigh, it is 
painful to see how he fastens upon everybody who approaches 
him, how pitifully he clings to them and loves them. 

While these things ore going on within the prison (with which 
we are made accurately acquainted by the copious chronicles of 
such events which are published subsequently), X—’s carriage 
has driven up to the door of my lodgings, and we have partaken 
of an elegant dijeuner that has been prepared for the occasion. 
A cup of coffee at half-past three in the morning is uncommonly 

pleasant ; and X enlivens us with the repetition of the jokes 

that Dash has just been making. Admirable, certainly— they 
must have had a mer^ night of it. that's clear ; and we stoutly 
debate whether, when one has to get up so early in the morning, 
it is best to have an hour or two of sleep, or wdt and go to bed 
afterwards at the end of the day's work. That fowl is extra- 
ordinarily tough — the wing, even, is as hard as a board i a slight 
disappointment, for there is nothing else for breakfast. ** Will 
any gentleman have some sherry and soda-water before he sets 
out? It clears (he brains famously." 'Thus primed, the party 
sets out The coachman has dropped asleep on the box, and 
wakes up wildly as the hall-door opens. It is just four o'clock. 

About this very flme they are waking up poor-— pshaw ! who 

is for a cigar? X does not smoke himself ; but vows and 

protests, in the kindest way in the world, that he does not cars 

in the least for the new drab-silk linings in his carriage, Z , 

who smokes, mounts, however, the box. *M>rive to Snow 
HIU,** says the owner of the diariot. The palicenien, who are 
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I]i« people lit the streetr end m standing hf, look kncHwing 
Jcnow what U inea^ 

How need and clean the streets k)^t as the carriage startles 
thp echoes that have been asleep in the comers all nights 
Somebody has been sweeping the pavements dean in the ni^t- 
dme surely ; they would not soil a lady's white satin shoes* 
they are so diy and neat. There is not a doud or a taceadi 
in the air, except Z— *i dgar, which whi& off, and soars 
straight upwards in vdumes of white pure smoke. The trees 
in the squares look bright and green— as bright as leaves in the 
country in June, We who keep late hours don't know the 
beauty of London air and verdure ; in the early morning ih^ 
are ddightful— the most fresh and livdy oompanions possible. 
But they cannot bear the crowd and the bustle of mid-day. 
You don’t know them then— they are no longer the same things. 
We have come to Gray’s Inn ; there is actually dew upon the 
grass in the gardens ; and the windows of the stout old red 
bouses are all in a flame. 

As we enter Hdbom the town grows more animated ; and 
fbm ore already twice as many people in the streets as you see 
at mid-day in aGetman R^sidtnn or an English provincial town. 
'The gittshop keepers have many of them taken their shutters 
down, and many persons are issuing from them pipe in hand. 
Down they go sdong the broad bright street, tbrir blue shadows 
inarching aytkr them ; for they ace all boniid the same way, and 
are bent like us upon seeing the hanging. » 

It is twenty minutes past four as we pass Su Sepulchre's : fay 
fhia Ume many hundred people are in the street, and many 
more are coming up Snow Hilh Beflwe ns lies Newgate 
Prison ; bm somothlng a great deal nmre awibl to look at, wld^ 
Mbes tbe^ at once, and makes die heaigtieBt, is 
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Itoe it sttnds black and read]r» }utting oat from a little door 
io the prison. As you see it, yon feel a kind of dumb electric 
shock, whlcb causes one to start a little, and give a son of gasp 
for bieath. The idiock is over in d second ; and presently you 
examine the object before you with a certain feeding of com*- 
placent cinioBity. At least, such was the dfcct that the gallows 
produced upon the writer, who is trying to set down all his 
fodings as they ocemred, and not to exaggfirate them at all. 

Ato the gaUows-shock had subsided, we went down into 
the crowd, which was very numerous, but not dense as yet It 
was evident that the day's business had not begun. People 
sauntered up. and formed groups, and talked ; the new-comers 
asking those who seemed kabituis of the place about former 
executions ; and did the victim hang with his &ce towards the 
dock or towards Ludgatc Hill? and had he the rope round bis 
neck when he came on the scaffold, or was it put on by Jack 

Ketch afterwards ? and bad Lord W taken a window, and 

which was he? I may mention the noble Marqub's name, as 
he was not at the exhibition. A pseudo W— was pointed out 
in an opposite window, towards whom all the people in our 
neighbourhood looked eagerly, and with great respect too. 
The mob seemed to have no sort of ill-will against him, but 
sympathy and admiration. This noble lord’s personal courage 
and strength have won the plebs over to him. Perhaps hb 
exploits against policemen have occasioned some of this popu- 
larity : for the mob hate them, as children the schoolmaster. 

Thiwgfaout the whole four hours, however, the mob was 
exciaordiiiarily gentle and good-humoured. At first we had 
leisttK to talk to the people about us ; and 1 recommend X— *s 
brother senators of both sides of the House to see more of tbit 
same people and to appreciate them better. Honourable 
Members ore battling and struggling in the House ; shouting, 
yelling, croudng, hear-hearing, pooh-poohing, making speeches 
of three oolnmns, and gaining ** great Conservative triumphs,** 
or ** signal snocestesof the Reform cause," as the case may be. 
Three bundled afid fon gentlemen of good fortune, and able 
for the most part to quoth Horace, dedaie solemnly that unfeat 
3ir Robert comes in, the nation b mined. Three hundred and 
fifteenontheother^deswearby their great gods that the safety 
of the emifiie depends tqion Lord John ; and to this end 
quote Horace too. I declaie foot I have never been in a great 
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Lolulcitt crowd withoac ifahiking of wbiit they call tbe two 
giCit '* paiticB in England with wonder. For which of the two 
gmt leaders do these peo^ care, 1 pray you? When Lord 
Stanley withdrew his Irish ^BiU the other night, were thqr Hi 
tniisports of joy, like worthy persons who read the and 
the ChronicUf or when he b^t the Ministers, were they wild 
with delight, like honest gentlemen who read the Post and the 
Timesf Ask yonder ragged fellow, who has evidently finqiiented 
debating-dubs, and spedcs with good sense and shrewd good- 
nature. He cares no more for t^d John than he does for Sir 
Robert ; and, with due respect be it said, would mind very little, 
if both of them were ushered out by Mr. Ketch, and took their 
pkoes under yonder black beam. What are the two great 
parties to him, and those like him ? Sheer wind, hollow humbug, 
absurd clap-traps ; a silly mummery of dividing and debating, 
which does not In the least, however it may turn, affect his 
condition. It has been so ever since the happy days when 
Whigs and Tories began ; eind a pretty pastime no doubt it is 
for both. August parties, great balances of British freedom : 
are not the two sides quite as active, and eager, and loud, as at 
thdr very birth, and ready to fight for place as stoutly as ever 
they fought before ? But lo t In the meantime, whilst you are 
Jangling and brawling over the accounts, Populus, whose estate 
you have administered while he was an infent. and could not 
take care of himself— Populus has been growing and growing, 
till he is every bit as wise as his guardians. Talk to our ragged 
friend. He is not so polished, perhaps, as a member of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Club : ” he has not been to Eton ; and 
never read Horace in his life ; but be can think just as soundly 
as the best of you ; he can speak quite as strongly in his own 
rough way ; he has been reading all sorts q| books of late years, 
and gathered together no Uttle Hiformation. He is as good a 
man as the common run of as ; and there are ten million more 
men Hi the country, as good as he— ten million, for whom we. in 
oar infinite superiority, are acting as guardians, and to whom, 
in our bounty, we give— exaedy aiding. Put youisdf in their 
pcriikMi, worthy sir. Yon and a hnndred others find yoiinelves 
in come kme place, where yon set up a government You take 
a chief, as is natural ; he fe the cli^pest order-keeper in the 
wwarid. You estabifeb hidfi«<doaea worthies, whom families you 
say shall have thqprivBsga |o' legislate for you for ever ; balf-a* 
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dosen more, who shall be appointed by a choice of thirty of the 
rest : and the other sixty, who shall have no choice, vote, place, 
or privilege at alL Honourable sir, suppose that you ore one of 
the last sixty : how will you feel, you who have intelligence, 
passions, honest pride, as well as your neighbour ; bow will you 
feci towards your equals, in whose hands lie all the power and 
all the property of the community ? Would you love and honour 
them, tamely acquiesce in their superiority, see their privileges, 
and go yourself disre^garded without a pang? you are not a man 
if yon would. I am not talking of right or wrong, or debating 
questions of government. But ask my friend there, with the 
ragged elbows and no shirt, what he thinks ? You have your 
party, Conservative or Whig, as it may be. You believe that an 
aristocracy is an institution necessary, lieaiitiful, and virtuous. 
You are a gentleman, in other words, and stick by your party. 

And our friend with the elbows (the crowd is thickening hugely 
all this time) sticks by hh. Talk to him of Whig or I'ory, lie 
grins at them : of virtual representation, pish 1 He is a democrat » 
and will stand by his friends, as you by yours ; and they arc 
twenty millions, his friends, of whom a vast minority now, a 
majority a few years hence, will be as good as you. In the 
meantime we sh^l continue electing, and debating, and dividing, 
and having every day new triumphs for the glorious cause of 
Conservatism, or the glorious cause of Reform, until 


^\l)at is the meaning of this unconscionable republican tirade — 
d furopos of a hanging ? Such feelings, I think, must come across 
any man in a vast multitude like this. What good sense and 
intelligence have most of the people by whom you are sur- 
rounded ; bow much sound humour does one bear bandied 
about from one to another 1 A great number of coarse phrases 
arc used, that would make ladies in drawing-rooms blu ^ ; but 
the morals of the men are good and hearty. A regamuflin -in 
the crowd (a powdery baker in a white sheep's-wool cap) uses 
some indecent expression to a woman near : there is an instant 
cry of shame, whidfi sijenoes the man, and a dosen people are 
ready to give the woman protection. The crowd has grown 
very dense by this time, it is about six o'clock, and there is great 
heaving, and pushing, and swaying to and fro ; but round the 
women the men have formed a circle, and keep them as much 
as possible out of the rush and trample. In one of the houses, 

H a 
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iiwi»> aga31eryhas beettforniedoatlN^roon Seats ware tee 
let, and a number of persons of varions degrees were ooeupying 
dim Several tipsy disscdute-looking young men, of the l>ick 
Swiveller cast, were in this galleiy. One was lolling over the 
tnnsbiny tiles, with a fierce sodden face, out of which came a 
pipe, and which was shaded by long matted hair, and a hat 
cocked veiy much on one side. This gentleman was one of a 
party which bad evidently not been to b^ on Sunday night, but 
had passed it in some of those delectable night-houses in the 
neighbourhood of Covent Garden. The debauch was not over 
yet, and the women of the party were giggling, drinking, and 
romping, as is the wont of these delicate creatures ; sprawling 
here and there, and falling upon the knees of one or other of the 
males. Their scarves were off their shoulders, and you saw the 
sun shining down upon the bare white flesh, and the shoulder- 
points glittering like burning-glasses. The people about ns were 
very indignant at some of the proceedings of this debauched 
crew, and at last raised up such a yell as frightened them into 
shame, and they were more orderly for the remainder of the 
day. The windows of the shops opposite began to fill apace, 
and our before-mentioned friend with ragged dbows point^ out 
a celebrated fashionable character who occupied one of them ; 
and. to our surprise, knew as much about him as the Cntri 
Joumai or the Morning Posi, Presently he entertained us with 
a long and pretty accurate account of history of Lady — 
and indulged in a judicious criticism upon her last w'ork. 2 have 
met with many a country gentleman who had not read half as 
many books as this honest fellow, this shrewd proliiairr in a 
black shirt The people about him took up and carried on the 
conversation very knowingly, and were very little behind him 
in point of information. It was just as good a company as one 
meets on common occasions. I was in a genteel crowd in one 
of the galleries at the Qdeen's coronation ; indeed, in point of 
intelligeiiQe, the democrats were quite equal to the ari^ocrats. 
How many more such groups were there in this immeiise medU- 
toAn of nearly forty thonsqnd, as some say? How many more 
•ttoh throughout the country? 1 never yet, as lisaidbetee. have 
been in an English mob wifiioat tbt same feeling for the petsems 
who composed it, and without wonder at the v^orous orderly 
good sense and intdligenoe of the people. 

The duttocter of the crowd was as 3 ^, however, quite festive. 
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JdDOS Itaadying about here and there, and JoUy laughs breaking 
out. Some men were endeavouring to cUmb up a leaden pipe 
00 one of the houses. The landlord came out, and endeavour^ 
with might and main to pull them down. Many thousand eyes 
turned upon, this contest immediately. All sorts of voices issued 
from the crowd, and uttered choice expressions of slang. When 
one of the men was pulled down by the leg, the waves of this 
black mob-ocean laughed innumerably ; when one fellow slipped 
away, scrambled up the pipe, and made good his lodgment on 
the Bbdf, we were all made happy, and encouraged him by loud 
shouts of admiration. What b there so particularly dc'lightful 
in the spectacle of a man clambering up a gas-pipe? Why were 
we kept for a quarter of an hour in deep interest garing upon 
this remarkable scene? Indeed it is hard to say; a man docs 
not know what a fool he Is until he tries; or. at least, what 
mean follies will amuse him. The other day I went to Astlcy’s 
and saw clown come in with a foors-cap and pinafore, and six 
small boys who represented his schoolfellows. To them enters 
schoolmaster ; horses clown, and flogs him hugely on the back 
part of bis pinafore. I never read anything in Swift, Bos, 
Rabelais, Fielding, Paul de Kock, which delighted me so much 
as this sight, and caused me to laugh so profoundly. And why? 
What is there so ridiculous in the sight of one miserably rouged 
man beating another on the breech? Tell us where the fun 
lies in this and the before-mentioned episode of the gas-pipe? 
Vast, indeed, are the capacities and ingenuities of the human 
soul that can And, in incidents so wonderfully small, means of 
contemplation and amusement. 

Ketdly the time passed away witli extraordinary quickness, 
A thousand things of the sort related here came to amuse us. 
First the workmen knocking and hammering at the scaffold, 
mysterious clattering of blows was heard within it, and a ladder 
painted black was carried rounds and into the interior of the 
edifice by a small side door. We all looked at this little ladder 
and at each other— things began to be very interesting. Soon' 
came a squad of poti<%men ; stalwart rosy-looking men, saying 
mneb/or City feeing ; well-dressed, well-limbed, and of admir- 
able good-humour. Hiey paced about the open space between 
the prison and the barriers which kept in the crowd from the 
scaffold. The front line, as far as 1 could see, was chiefly 
occupied 1^ blackguards and boys— professional pensons, no 
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4odN« who saluted the policemen on their appearance with a 
vql^ of Jokes and ribaldxy. As far as I could judge from faces, 
then were more blackguards of sixteen and seventeen than of 
any maturer age ; stunted, sallow. ilLgrown lads, in ragged 
fustian, scowling about There were a considerable number 
of girls, too. of the same age : one that Cruiksbank and Bos 
might have taken as a study for Nancy. The girl was a young 
tbiefs mistress evidently ; if attacked, ready to reply without a 
particle of modesty ; could give as good ribaldry as she got ; 
made no secret (and there were several inquiries) as to her 
profesdon and means of livelihood. But with all this, there was 
something good about the girl ; a sort of devil-may-care candour 
and simplicity that one could not fail to see. Her answers to 
some of the coarse questions put to her. were very ready and 
good-humoured. She had a friend with her of the same age 
and class, of whom she seemed to be very fond, and who looked 
up to her for protection. Both of these women had beautifid 
eyes. Devil-may-care's were extraordinarily bright and blue, 
m admirably fair complexion, and a large red mouth full of 
white teeth. An reste, ugly, stunted, thick-limbed, and by no 
means a beauty. Her friend could not be more than fifteen. 
They were not in rags, but had greasy cotton shawls, and old 
faded rag-shop bonnets. I was curious to look at them, having, 
in late fashionable novels, read many accounts of such person- 
ages. Bah I what figments these novelists tell us ! Box, who 
knows life well, knows that his Miss Nancy is the most unreal 
fiuitastical personage possible ; no more like a thief s mistress than 
one of Gewer’s shepherdesses resembles a real country wench. 
He dare not tell the truth concerning such young ladies. They 
have^ no doubt, virtues like other human creatures ; nay. their 
position engen^rs virtues that are not called into exercise 
among other women. But on these an honest painter of human 
nature has no right to dwed ; not being able to paint the whole 
portrait, he has no right to present one or two favourable points 
as characterising the whole ; and therefore, in fact, bad better 
leave the picture alone altogether. The new Fren^ literatme 
is essentially false and worthlets from this very error^-ibe writers 
giving us favourable pictures monsters, and (to say nothlngof 
decency or morality) piotures quite untrue to natum 
f But yonder, glittering through the crowd in Newgate Street— 
the ^Sheriffs carrfeges are slowly maldng their way. Wo 
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have been here three hours ! Is it possible that they can have 
passed so soon 7 Close to the barriers where we are, the mob 
has bmme so dense that it is with difficulty a man can keep 
his feet. Each man. however, b very careful in protecting 
the women, and all are full of Jokes and good-humour. The 
windows of the shops opposite are now pretty nearly filled by 
the persons who hir^ them. Many young dandies axe there 
with moustaches and cigars ; some quiet fat family -parties, of 
simple honest tradesmen and their wives, ns we fancy, who are 
looking on with the greatest imaginable calmness, and sipping 

their tea. Yonder is the sham Lord W . who is flinging 

various articles among the crowd ; one of his companions, a tall, 
burly man, with large moustaches, h.is provided himself with 
a squirt, and is aspersing the mob with brandy-and-water. 
Honest gentleman 1 high-bred aristocrat i genuine lover of 
humour and wit 1 I would walk some miles to see thee on the 
treadmill, thee and thy Mohawk crew ( 

We tried to get up a hiss against these ruffians, but only had 
a trifling success ; the crowd did not seem to think their offence 
very heinous ; and our friend, the philosopher in the ragged 
elbows, who had remained near us all the time, was not inspired 
with any such savage disgust at the proceedings of certain 
notorious young gentlemen, as I must confess fills my own par- 
ticular bo^m. He only said, ** So-and-so is a lord, and they’ll 
let him off.” and then discoursed about Lord Ferrers being 
hanged. The philosopher knew the history pretty well, and so 
did most of the little knot of persons about him, and it must be 
a gratifying thing for young gentlemen to find that their actions 
are made the subject qf this kind of conversation. 

Scarry a word had been said about Couivoisier all this time. 
We were all, as far as 1 could judge, in just such a frame of 
mind as men are in when they are squeezing at the pit-door of a 
play, or pushing for a review or a Lord Mayor's show. We 
asl^ most of the men who were near us, whether they had seen 
many executions? most of there had, the philosopher especi- 
ally ; whether the sight of them did any good 7 ** For the 
matter of that, no ; people did not care about them at all ; 
nobody ever tbo^t of it after a bit” A countryman, who had 
left his drove in Smitbfield, said the same thing ; he had seen a 
man hanged at York, and spoke of the ceremony with perfect 
good sense, and in a quiet sagacious way. 
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J. S-)**— f, tbe iamoiis wHj aour <)ead, had» I xecoUeot, a gocMl 
story l^xm the subject of eiMcuting. and of the terror wbldi the 
ptudshment inspires. After Thistleurood and his compaaioiis 
wm banged, their heads were taken oif, according to the sea- 
tenoe, and the exeeuttoner, as he severed each, held it up to the 
crowd, in the proper orthodox way. saying, Here is the head 
of a traitor t ” At the sight of the first ghastly head the peoj^ 
were struck with terror, and a general expression of disgust and 
fear broke ftom them. The second hisad was looked at also 
with much interest, but the excitement regarding the third head 
diminished. When the executioner had come to the last of the 
heads, he lifted it up, but, by some clumsiness, allowed it to 
drop. At this the crowd yelled out, Ak, Butter-fingers 
the excitement had passed entirely away. The punishment had 
grown to be a joke*-Butter-fingers was the word— a pretty 
conunentary, indeed, upon the august nature of public execu- 
tions, and the awful majesty of the law. 

It was past seven now ; the quarteni rang and passed away ; 
the crowd began to grow very eager and more quiet, and we 
turned back every now and then and looked at St Sepnlchie^s 
clock. Half-on-hour, twenty-five minutes. What is he doing 
now? He bos his irons off by this time. A quarter : he’s in 
the press-room now, no doubt. Now at last we bod come to 
think about tbemanwe were going to see hanged. Howslowly 
the clock crept over the last quarter 1 Ibose who were able to 
tom round and see (for the crowd was now extraordinarily dense) 
diixmicled the time, eight minutes, five minutes ; at last— ding, 
dong, dong, dong 1— the bell is tolling the chimes of eight. 


Between the writing of this line and the last, the pen has been 
put down, as the reader may suppose, and the person who is 
addressing him has gone Ihroqgb a pause of no very pleasant 
thoughts and recollections. The whole of the sickening, ghastly, 
wideed scene passes before the eyes agun ; and, indeed, it is an 
awftd one to see, and very hard and painful to describe. 

As the dodc began to strike, an immense sway and move- 
ment sw^t over the whole that vast dense crowd. They 
were aft uncovered directly, and a great munnur arose, more 
awftil, bisarre, and indesodbable than any sound 1 had ever 
Ibelbie heard. Women and efafidren b^an to diridc borrifafy. 
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I doii*t know whether it was the beH I heard ; but a dreadful 
quidc feverish kind oC jangling noise miitgled with the noise oC 
the people, and lasted for about two minutes. The scaffold 
stcxxi Ixfore us, tenantlesa and black ; the black chain was 
hanging down ready from the beam. Nobody came. ** Ha has 
been respited,” someone said; another said, ‘'He has killed 
hknself In prison.** 

Just then, from under the black prison-door, a pale quiet 
head peered out It was shockingly bright and distinct ; it rose 
up directly, and a man in black appeared on the scaffold, and 
was silently followed by about four more dark figures, llie 
first was a tall grave man : we all kneu' who the second man 
was. ** That s hc—^tkafs he /'* you heard the people say, as the 
devoted man came up. 

1 have seen a cast of the head since, but, indeed, should 
never have known it Courvoisier bore his punishment like a 
man, and walked very firmly. Nc was dressed in a new black 
suit, as it seemed : his shirt was open. His arms were tied in 
front of him. He opened his liands in a helpless kind of way, 
and clasped them once or twice together. He turned his liead 
here and there, and looked about him for an instant with a wild 
imploring look. His mouth was contracted into a sort of pitiful 
smile. He went and placed himself at once under the beam, 
with his face towards St. Sepulchre s. The tall grave man in 
black twisted him round swiftly in the other direction, .and, 
drawing from his pocket a night-cap, pulled it tight over the 
patient's bead and face. 1 am not ashamed to say that 1 could 
look no more, but shut my eyes as the Inst dreadful act was 
going on which sent this wretched guilty soul into the presence 
of God. 

If a public execution is beneficial-— and beneficia] it is, no 
doubt, or dse the wise laws would not encourage forty thousand 
people to witness it— the next useful thing must be a full de- 
scription of such a ceremony, and all its entourages, and to this 
end the above pages are offered to the reader. How docs an 
individual man feel under it ? In what way does he observe it, 
—bow does be view all the phenomena connected with it,— what 
indooeshim.inthefirstinstancc, togoandseeit,— and how is he 
moved by it afterwards? The writer has discarded the magarine 
•«We'' ^together, and spoken face to face with the teador. 
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reconliiig every one of the impressions felt by him as honestly 
asheeohid. 

I must confess, then (for ** 1** is the shortest word, and the 
best in this case), that the si^t has left on roy mind an extra* 
ordinary feeling of terror and shame. It seems to me that I 
have been abetting an act of frightful wickedness and violence, 
performed by a set of men against one of their fellows ; and I 
pray God that it may soon be out of the power of any man in 
England to witness such a hideous and degrading sight Forty 
thousand persons (say the Sheriils}. of all ranks and degrees, — 
mechanics, gentlemen, pickpockets, members of both Houses of 
Parliament, street-walkers, newspaper-writers, gather together 
before Newgate at a very early hour ; the most part of them 
give up their natural quiet night's rest, in order to partake of 
this hideous debauched, which is more exciting than sleep, or 
than wine, or the lost new ballet, or any other amusement th^ 
can have. Pickpocket end Peer each is tickled by the sight alike, 
and has that hidden lust after blood which influences our raca 
Government, a Christian Government, gives us a feast every 
now and then : it agrees~-that is Co say, a majority in the two 
Houses agrees>-that for certain crimes it is necessary that a 
man should be banged by the neck. Government commits 
the criminal's soul to the mercy of God, stating that here on earth 
he » to look for no mercy ; keeps him for a fortnight to prepare, 
provides him with a clergymen to settle his religious matters (if 
there be time enough, but Government can't wait) ; and on a 
Monday morning, the bell tolling, the clergyman reading out 
the word of God, *' I am the resurrection and the life," "The 
Lord glveth and the Lord taketh away,"-^n a Monday morning, 
at eight o'clock, this man is placed under a beam, with a rope 
connecting it and him ; a plank disappears from under him, 
and those who have paid for good places may see the hands of 
the Government agent. Jack Ketch, coming up from hts black 
hole, and seising the prisoner's legs, and pulling them, until he 
is quite dead— stnmgl^ 

Many persons, and well-infonned newspapers, say that it is 
tnawkidi sentirndnt to talk in this way, morbid humanity, dseap 
philanthropy, that any man can get up and preach about There 
b the (Mimwr, for instance, a paper oonspicttous for the tre- 
mendous sarcasm which dbtingiiisbesits artides, and which falls 
\neSkf foul of the Mimmmg HtrM. " Courvoisier is dead, " 
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says the Oherver: ** he died as he had lived— a villaia ; a lie 
was in his mouth. Peace be to his ashes. We war not with 
the dead.** What a magnanimoiis Observer/ From this, 
Ohserver turns to the Heraldt and says, ** Fiat Justitia, mat 
caelum.'' So much for the Herald, 

We quote from memory, and the quotation from the Observer 
possibly is,— '*De moruiis nil nisi bonum;" or, '^Omne ig- 
notum pro magnifico : " or, *' Sero nunquam est ad bonos mores 
%ia ; " or, *' Ingenuas didicisse hdeliter artes emollit mores nec 
sinit esse feros : " all of which pithy Roman apophthegms would 
apply just as well. 

Peace be to his ashes. He died a villain." This is botli 
benevolence and reason. Did he die a villain ? The Observer 
does not want to destroy him body and soul, evidently, from 
that pious wish that his ashes should be at peace. Is the next 
Monday but one after the sentence the time necessary for a 
villain to repent in? May a -man not require more leisure— a 
week more— six months more— before he has been able to make 
his repentance sure before Him who died for us all ?— for all, be 
it remembered,— not alone for the judge and Jury, or for the 
sheriffs, or for the executioner who is pulling down the legs of 
the prisoner, — but for him too, murderer and criminal as he is, 
whom we are killing for his crime. Do we want to kill him 
body and soul? Heaven forbid! My Lord in the black cap 
specially prays that Heaven may have mercy on him ; but be 
roust be ready by Monday morning. 

Look at the documents which came from the prison of tin's 
unhappy Courvoisier during the few cl.iys which passed between 
his triad and execution. Were ever letters more painful to read ? 
At first, his statements are false, contradictory, lying. He has 
not repented then. His lost declaration seems to be honest, as 
far as the relation of the crime goes. But read the rest of his 
statement, the account of bis personal history, and the crimes 
which he committed in his young days,— then *'how the evil 
thought came to him to put his hand to the work,"— it is 
evidently the writiag of a mad. distracted man. The horrid 
gallows is perpetually before him ; he is wild with dread and 
remorse. Cleigymen are with him ceaselessly ; religious tracts 
me forced into bis bands ; night and day they ply him with the 
heiiiotisness of bis crime, and exhortations to repentance. Read 
through that last paper of his ; by Heaven, it is pitiful to read it. 
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See tb4» Scripture phrases brought in now and anon; the peculiar 
tenat of tiaet-pbraseology do not wish to speak of these often 
meritcfflous publications with disrespect) ; one knows too well 
how such language is leamedi— imitated from the priest at the 
bedside, eagerly seized and appropriated, and confounded by 
the poor prisoner. 

Bat murder is such a monstrous crime (this is the great 
argument), —when a man has killed another it is natural that 
he should be killed. Away with your foolish sentimentalists 
who say no— it is natural That is the word, and a fine philo- 
sophical opinion it is— philosophical and Christian. Kill a 
man and you must be killed in turn : that is the unavoidable 
septUur. You may Ulk to a man for a year upon the subject, 
and he will always reply to you, ** It is natural, and therefore 
it must be done. Blood demands blood.’* 

Does it? The system of compensations might be carried on 
ad infinitum ^ — an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, as by 
the old Mosaic law. 6ut (putting the fact out of the question, 
that we have had this statute repealed by the Highest Author 
rity), why, because you lose your eye; is that of your opponent 
to be extracted likewise? Where is the reason for the prac- 
tice? And yet it is just as natural as the death dictum, 
founded precisely upon the same show of sense. Knowing, 
however, that revenge is not only evil, but useless, we have 
given it up on all minor points. Only to the last we stick 
firm, contrary though it be to reason and to Christian law. 

There is some talk, too, of the terror which the sight of this 
spectacle inspires, and of this wc have endeavoured to give as 
good a notion as wc can in the above pages. 1 fully confess that 
I came away down Snow Hill that morning with a disgust for - 
murder, but it was for the murder I saw done. As we made 
our way through the Immense crowd, we came upon two little 
girls of eleven and twelve yeais : one of them was crying bit- 
terly, and begged, for Heaven’s sake, that some one would lead 
her firom that horrid place. This was done, and the children 
were carried into a place of safety. We asked the dder girl 
•—and a very pretty one— what bremght her into such a neigh- 
bonrhood? The child grinned knowingly, and said. ** We've 
koom to see the mon hanged ! " Tender law, that brings out 
ts^yes upon such errands, and provides them with such grati- 
fying tnoral spectacles I 
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This is the k>th of July* and I may be permitted for my part 
to declare that» for the fourteen days, so salutary has the 
impression of the butchery been upon me, I have bad the man’s 
foce continually before my eyes ; that I can see Mr. Ketch at 
this moment, witli an easy air, taking the rope from his pocket ; 
that I feel myself ashamed and degraded at the brutal curiosity 
which took me to that brutal sight ; and that I pray to Almighty 
God to cause this disgraceful sin to pass from among us, and 
to cleanse our land of blood. 


END OF SKETCHES AND TRAVELS IN LONDON. 
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MR. SPECS REMONSTRANCE. 

From the Door Steps. 

S IR,— Until my Cartoons are exhibited, I am in an exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable state. 1 shall then have about four* 
teen hundred pounds (the amount of the seven first prizes), 
and but a poor reward for the pains and care which 1 have 
bestowed on my pieces. 

Meanwhile how am I to exist?— how, I say, is an historical 
painter to live? I despise humour and buffoonery, as unworthy 
the aim of a great artist. But I am hungry, Sir,— HUNGRY! 
Since Thursday, the X 3 th instant, butcher's meat has not 
passed these lips, and then 'twas but the flap of a shoulder of 
mutton, which 1 ate cold— cold, and without pickles , — uy cold, 
for 'twas grudged by the niggard boor at whose table 1 con* 
descended to sit down. 

That man was my own cousin— Samuel Spec, the eminent 
publisto of Ivy Lane; and by him and by all the world 1 
have olen treated with unheard-of contumely. List but to a 
single instance of his ingratitude ! 

I need not ask if you know my work, "Illustrations of 
Aldgate Pump." All the world knows it. It is 'published in 
elephant folio, price seventy guineas, by Samual Spec before 
mentioned; and many thousands of copies were subscribed 
for by the British and Foreign nobility. 

Nobility I— why do I say nobility?— Kings, Sir, have set 
their august signatures to the subscription-list. Bavaria’s 
Sovereign has* placed it in the Pinakothek. The Grecian Otho 
(though 1 am bound to say he did not pay up) has hung it in 
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the Parthenon^in the Partiunon / It may be seen on the 
waits of the Vatican, in the worthy company of Buonarroti 
and Urbino, and figures in the gilded saloons of the Tuileries, 
the delight of Delaroche and Ddacroix. 

Ftom all these Potentates, save the last, little has been 
received in return for their presentation-copies but unsub- 
stantial praise. It is true the King of Bavaria wrote a sonnet 
in acknowledgment of the ** IHustrations ; but I do not 
understand German, Sir, and am given to understand by those 
who do, that the composition is but a poor one. His Holiness 
the Pope gave his blessing, and admitted the publisher to the 
honour of kissing his great toe. But I had rather have a beef- 
steak to my lips any day of the week; and ‘*Finc words,'* as 
the poet says» " butter no parsnips." Parsnips ! — 1 have not 
even parsnips to butter. 

His Majesty Louis- Philippe, however, formed a noble 
exception to this rule of kingly indifference. Lord G>wley, 
our Ambassador, presented my cousin Spec to him with a 
copy of my work. The Royal Frenchman received Samuel 
Spec with open arras in the midst of his Courts and next day, 
through our Ambassador, offered the author Sbf the ** Illustra- 
tions the chdfoe of the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour 
or a snuff-box set with diamonds. 1 need not say the latter 
was preferred. 

^ Nor did the monarch’s gracious bounty end here. Going 
to his writing-table, he handed over to the <0c%tr dordonnance 
who was to take the snuff-box, a purely artistic memento of his 
royal good-will. •"Go, Count," s.'iid he, "to Mr, Spec, in my 
name, offer him the snujpf-box— 'tis of trifling value ; and at 
the same time beg him to accept, as a testimony of the^pect 
of one artiit for another, my own identical piece dl^KDiA- 
KVBBER." 

When Sam came back, I hastened to his house in Ivy 
I^ne. I found him, Sir, as I have said — I found him eating 
cold mutton; and so I requested him (for my necessities 
were pressing) to hand me over the diamond box, and return- 
ing to my humble honii greedily opened the packet he bad 
given iqe. 

Sir, he kept the box and govi me the india^rtMerl Tis no 
^Isdiood-^l have left it at your office, where all <lhe world may 
see it. 1 have left it at your office, and with it this Mier, X 
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bear the sound of revelry from within — the clink of winecups, 
the merry song and chorus. I am waiting outside, and a 
guinea would be the saving of me. 

What shall 1 do? My genius is tragic-classic-bistoric — little 
suited to the pages of what 1 must call a frivolous and ridiculous 
publication; but my proud spirit must bend. Did not the 
Majesty of France give lessons on Richmond Hill ? 

Heaven bless you ! Send me out something, and succour the 
unhappy 

Alonzo Spec, 

Historical Painter* 


f 



SINGULAR LETTER FROM THE REGENT 
OF SPAIN. 


Ws have reoeivedi by our usual express, the following indignant 
protest, signed^by his Highness the Regent of Spain. 

His Highness's Bando refers to the following paragraph, 
which appears in the TtPies of December 7th : — 

** llie Agents of the Tract Societies have lately had recourse to 
a new method of introducing their tracts into The tracts 

were put into glass bottles, securely corked; and, tahing advan- 
tage of the tide flowing into the harbour, they were committed 
to the waves, on whose surface they floated towards the town, 
where the inhabitants eagerly took them up on their arriving on 
the shore. The bottles were then uncorked, and the tracts 
they contain are supposed io have been read with much interest" 


BANDO, BY THE EBGENT OP SPAIN. 

The undersigned Regent of Spain, Duke of Victory, and of 
the Regent's Park, presents his compliments to your Excellency, 
and requests your excellent attention to the above extraordinary 
paragraph. ^ 

llKHigb an exile izom Spain, the undersigned stiU flsels an 
interest in everything Spanish, and a^ Lord Aberdeen, 

and the British nation, whether friends and allies are to be 
insulted by such crud stratagems? If the arts of the Jesuit have 
Justly subjected him to the mistrust and abhorven^ of Europe, 
ought not the manoeuvres of the Dissenting>Tract Smqgi^er 

to be likewise held op 

to public odium? ^ 

Let Funch, let Lord Aberdeen, let Great Britain at large, put 
^ itself in the posi^a of the. poor marinor of Cadis, and then 
answer. ITlie^ jdtb the day's labour, thirsty as the seaman 
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naUtraUy i5» he lies perch&hce, and uvatches at eve the tide of 
ocean swelling into the bay. What does he see cresting the 
wave that rolls towards him? A bottie. Regardless of the wet, 
he rushes eagerly towards the advancing flask. '‘Sherry, 
perhaps/' is his first thottght (for 'tis the wtnq of his country). 

Rum, 1 hope,*' he adds, while with beating heart and wringing 
pantaloons, he puts his bottle-screw into the cork. But, oh ! 
Englishmen 1 fancy bis agonising feelings on withdrawing from 
the flask a Spanish translation of ** The Cowboy of Keimington 
Common," or “The Little Blind X>ustman of Pentonville.” ' 

Moral and excellent those works may be, but not at such a 
monient. No. His Highness the Duke of Victory protests, in 
the fitce of Europe, against this andacious violation of the right 
of nations. He dedarcs himself dissentient from the Dissenters ; 
he holds up these black-bottle Tractarians to the contumely of 
insulted mankind. 

And against the employment of bottles in this unnatural 
fashion he enters a solemn and hearty protest ; lest British 
captains might be induced to presume still farther ; lest, having 
tampered with the bottle department, they might take similar 
liberties with the wood, and send off missionaries in casks 
(securely bunged) for the same destination. 

In conclusion, his Highness the Regent presents to your 
Exodlericy (and the Lady Judy) the assurances of his most 
distinguished consideration. May you both live nine hundred 
and ninety-nine years. 

(Signed) Baldomero Esparteko. 


Regent's Park: Ikcmber^th, 



THE GEORGES. 


As the statues of these beloved Moiuuschs are to be put up 
in the Parliament palace, wc have been iavoured a young 
lady (connected with the Court) with copies of theMnMptions 
which arc to be engraven under the images of thbsti' Stars of 
Bniiiswick. 

George the First~-Star of Brunswick. 

He preferred Hanover to England, 

He preferred two hideous Mistresses 
To a beautiful and innocent Wife. 

He hated Arts and despised Literature 
But He liked train-ou in his salads. 

And gave an enlightened patronajse to bad oysters. 

And he had Walpole as a Minister : 

Consistent in his Preference for every kind of Corruption, 


George II. 

In most things 1 did as my father had done, 

1 was fiilse to my wife and I haded my son : 

My spending was small and my avarice much. 

My kingdom was English, my heart was High Dutch : 

At Dettingen fight I was known not to blendi, 

1 butchered the Scotch, and 1 bearded the French: 

I neither had momls^ nor manners, nor wit ; 

1 wasn't mudi missed when I died in a fit. 

Here set up my sMktue, and make it complete— 

With Pitt on his kneea at my dirty old leeL 
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George III. 


Give me a Royal niche — it is my due. 

The vlrtuousest King the realm e'er knevr. 

I. through a decent reputable life. 

Was constant to plain food and a plain wife. 

Ireland 1 risked, and lost America ; 

But dined on legs of mutton every day. 

My brain, perhaps, might be a feeble part ; 

But yet 1 think 1 had an Iinglish heart. 

When all the Kings were prostrate. I alone 
Stood face to face against Napoleon ; 

Itor ever could the ruthless Frenchman forge 
A fetter for Old England and Old George : 

I let loose flaming Nelson on his fleets ; 

1 met his troops with Wellesley's bayonets. 

Triumphant waved my flag on land and sea : 
Where was the King in Europe like to me? 

Monarchs exiled found shelter on my shores ; 

My bounty rescued Kings and Emperors. 

But what boots victoiy land or sea ? 

What boots that Kings found refuge at my knee ? 

I was a conqueror, but yet not proud ; 

And careless, even though Napoleon bow'd. 

The rescued Kings came kiss my garments' hem : 
The rescued K*fig8 I never heeded them. 

My mns roar'd triumph, but I never heard : 

All England thrilled with joy, I never stirred. 

What care had I of pomp, or fame, or power — 

A crazy old blind man in Windsor Tower? 
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Georgius Ultimus. 

He left an exaiMle for age and for youth 
To avoid. 

He never acted well by Man or Woman* 

And was as false to his Mistress as to hfe Wife. 

* He deserted his Friends and his Principles. 

He was so Ignorant that he could scarcely ; 
But he had some Skill in Cutting out Coats* 

And an undeniable Taste for Cooke^. 

He built the Palaces of Brighton and of Budcingbam ; 
And for these Qualities and Pnxds of Genius* 

An admiring Aristocnii^ 

Christened him the ** First Gentfeman in Europe**' ^ 
Friends, respect the King whose Statne is hm* 
And the generous Aristocracy who admired Wm 




TITMARSH y. TAJT. 


Mt dear Mr. Punch. — ^You are acknowledged to be the censor 
of the age. and the fitther and protector of the press ; in which 
;,oharRcter allow one of your warmest admirers to appeal to you 
for redress and protection. One of those good-natured friends, 
of whom every literary man can boast, has been criticising a 
late work of mine in Taifs Maganim, What his opinion may 
be is neither here nor there. Every man has a right to his own : 
and whether the critic compUuns of want of purpose, or says 
(with great acuteness and ingenuity) that the book might have 
been much better, is not at all to the point. Against criticism 
of this nature no writer can cavU. It is cheerfully accepted by 
your subscriber. 

But there is a passage in the Tait criticism which, although 
it may be actuated by the profoundest benevolence, a gentle- 
man may be pardoned for protesting against politely. It is 
as follows : — 

** In the circumstance of a steamer being launched on a first 
voyage to Margate, or were H Imt to Greenwich, there is always 
an invited party, a band of music, a couple of Times and 
Chroniek reporters, also champagne and bmtied porter, with 
cakes and jellies for the ladies. £ven on the Frith of Forth, 
or Cl3rde'’ f^s "even " is very naif and fine], "or the rivers 
Severn or Cannon, the same auspicious event is celebrated 
by the presence of a piper or blind fiddler, carried cost free, and 
pennitted, on coining borne, to send round his hat. On some- 
thing like the same principle, the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company were so fortunate as to crimp Mr. Titmarsh. . • • 
We hope they have voted him a yachting service of plate, of at 
least five hundred ounces." 

This latter soggestum I oomplain of, as being too friendly. 
Why should the critic insist on a collectioo ? Who asked tte 
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genttetmui for plack or bawbee? However* this a^n is a 
private matter. 

It is that comparison of the blind fiddler who ^*sgHdt nmnd 
his hat,'* that ought to be devoted to the indignation of the 
press of these kingdoms. Your cemstant reader has never 
played on the English^-^^ on the Scotch fiddle. 

He leaves the sending round of hats lo professors of the 
Caledonian Cremcma. He was not crimped*' by the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company* nor called upon to fiddle for their 



amusement* nor rewarded with silver spoons by that excdlent 
Company. A gentleman who takes a vacant seat in a friend's 
carriage is not supposed to receive a degrading obligation* or 
called upon to pay for his ride by extra joking* faoetiousness* 
; nor surely is the person who so gives you the use of his 
carriage required to present you also with a guinea, or' to pay 
your tavern-bin. The critic* in fact* has shown unooutmoa 
keenness in observing the manners of bis national violinists ; 
but must know more of them timn of the customs of English 
gentlemen. 
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If the critic himself is a man of letters, and fiddles pro- 
fessionally, why should he abuse his Stradivarius? If he is some 
disguised nobleman of lofty birth, superb breeding, and wt 
wealth, wlm only fiddles for pleasure, be should spare those 
gentlefolfcsin whose company he condescends to perform. But 
1 don’t believe he's a noble amateur I think he must be a 
professional man of letters. It is only literary men, nowadays, 
who commit this smcidal sort of impertinence; who sneak 
through the world ashamed of their calling, and show their 
independence by befouling the trade by which they live. 

That you will nd>uke. amend, or (if need be) utterly smash 
all such,,is. my dear Mr. Punch, the humble prayer of 
Your cohstant reader and fellow-labourer, 
t > Michael Angelo Titmarsh. 


Bldb Posts: March lo, 184(1. 



A PLEA FOR FLUSH. 


BSLGKAVrA! /t$fy I» 

My DEAR Sir, —Having observed on seveiRl oceasions in your 
paper a tone of kindly feeling expressed towards the Jeamesi^ 
of the metropolis, 1 desire to call the attention of ^e pablie, 
through your means, to an instance of excessive cradty which 
is daily practised by a heartless Duchess, who resides in this 
parish, towards several of the finest specimens of humanity 
which it has ever been my good fortune to behold. 

You most recollect, Mr, Punch, the state of the thermometer 
during the past month— generally b^ween eighty and ninety 
degrees in the shade. Well, Sir, during the whole of that fiery 
season, the merciless woman whom 1 am anxious to expose 
kept four of her fellow-creatures daily encased In close-fitting 
garments of ccarict plush ! 1 1 They wear them stilL 

It makes my heart bleed to witness the protracted sufferings 
of these large plethoric men ; one of them a- Hall Porter, of 
mature age and startling ob^ty. There they stand, on the 
steps before the street door, making passers-l^ wink and 
nursery-maids blush at the splendour of their attire— white, 
scarlet, and gold— perspiring exceedingly, and irritated to mad- 
ness fay the blue-Mtle flies and impudent little boys of the 
vicinity, who unceasingly exdaim, with exasperating monotony, 
" I say. Biases, vy don’t you buy a Wenham ’frigenttor?" 

I have ascertained with gri^, Mr, Punchy that these un- 
fortunate men have little or no hard work to do, that all their 
messages are performed hy d^ty ; they get their five meals a 
day— with beo^iegubur* besides snadcs, and I fed convinced, 
that if the hot wouber lasts, unless they are indulged with some 
light gented occnpotion, and the nankeen shorts (which have 
latterly been introdhioed with great success by aevml benevolent 
ladies of rank ^n the ne^hbourfaood), the wretdied creatures 
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will ineviubly be struck down by apoplexy cm the hall-steps on 
whidi they are so barbarously exposed every day from two tm 
seven. 

I have the honour to remain. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

^i\o4iKi/naiu 

[We nadily five admission to oar corraspondcDt’s bcnevolant remon- 
straaoe in bahuf of the injured Plush fiunily. But if he had seen, as we 
did, at the Duchess of Douche's dijtmtur (where the rain came <Mwn in 
torrents, and the breakfast was sened under a macintosh marquee), the 
dripfuoir condition of several of the nobility^s footmen who sportM the 
new summer nankeen lower uniform, OiAo^Xvweift would acknowledge, 
that in our variable climate plush is, alter all, a better stuff than nan- 
keen for the hreedies of a British footman.— Editor.] 




PROFESSOR BYLE:^S OPINION OF THE 
WESTMINSTER HALL EXHIBITION. 


My three pictures, from “Gil Bias/* from the “Vicar of 
Wakefield," and from English History (King John signing 
that palladium of our liberties. Magna Chaita), not having been 
sent to Westminster, in consequence of the dastardly refuel of 
Bladders, my colour merchant, to supply me with more paint — 
1 have lost £t^ as a painter, but gained a right to speak as a 
critic of the Exhibition. A more indifferent collection of works 
it has seldom been my lot to see. 

1 do not quarrel much with the decision of the Committee : 
indifferent judges called upon to decide as to the merits of 
indifferent pictures, they have performed their office fairly. I 
congratulate the three prise-holders on their success* I con- 
gratulate them that three pictures, which shall be nameless^ were 
kept, canspiraty^ from the Exhibition. 

Mr. Pickersgfll is marked first ; and I have nothing to say — 
his picture is very respectable, very nicely painted, and so forth. 
It represents the burial of King Harold—tbere are monks, men- 
at-arms, a livid body, a lady kissing it» and that sort of thing. 
Nothing can be more obvious ; nor is the picture without merit. 
And I congratulate the public that King Harold is buried at 
last; and hope that Britl^ artists wilt leave cM finding his body 
any more, which they have been doing, in eveiy Exhibition, for 
these fifty years. 

By the way, as the Saxon king is here represented in the blue 
stage of decomposition, I think Mr. P. might as well step up to 
my studio, and look at a oertain Icenian chief in my great piece 
of “ Boadicea," who is tattooed all over an elegant light blue, 
and wott^ looe by compariion with the “ Norman Victim.** 

Mr. Watts, too, appears to have a hankering for the Anglo- 
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Saxons. I most say 1 was very much surprised to find that this 
figure was supposed to represent King Alfired standing on a 
plank, and inciting his subjects to go to sea and meet the 
Danes, whose fleet you will perceive in the distant ooean-~Qr 
ultra marine, as 1 call it. This is another of your five-hundred- 




I 


Lis- 


pounders ; and 1 must say that this King of the Angles has had 
a narrow &cape that the ** Queen of the Iceni "was not present 
They talk about air in pictures ; there is, I must say, more 
wind in this than in any work of art I ever beheld. It is blour- 
ing everywhere and from every quarter. It is blowing the sail 
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Qto the Royal petticoat anodter/the cloak anotlier, and it 
^ idmoat blowing the Royal lulr off Hb Majeity^s head. No 
wimder the poor ^IngUA wanted a deal of encouraging befinw 
they could be brought to 6ee such a tempest as that 

By the way, there is an anecdote vhidi 1 met with in a scarce 
work regarding this monards, and which might afibrd an 
advantageous theme for a painter's skill. It is this:— Flying 
irom his enemies, those very Danes, the King sought refuge ip 
the house of a neatherd, whose wife set the Royal fugitive a* 
toasting muffins. But, being occupied with his mUfcriums^ he 
permitted the mtffins to bum ; whereupon, it is said, his hostess 
actually boxed the Royal ears. 1 have commenced a picture 
on this subject, and beg artists to leave it to the discoverer* 
The reader may fancy the muffins boldly grouped and in flames, 
the i/tcensed harridda, the rude httt,--aad the disguised mohardi. 
With these materials I hope to effect a great, lofty, national, 
and original work, when my ** Boadicea " is off the easd. 

With respect to the third prise— a ** Battle of Meeanee "—in 
this extraordinary piece they ore stabbing, kiddng, cutting, dadi- 
ing, and poking e^ other about all over the picture. Ahorrid 
si'i^t I I like to see the British lion mild and good-humoured, 
as Signor Gambardella has defected him ; not ficgroe, os Mr. 
Armitage has shown him. 

How, 1 ask, is any ddicate female to look without a shudder* 
upon such a piece? A large British soldier, with a horrid 
bayonet poking into a howling Sdndian. Is the monster putting 
the horrid weapon into the poor benighted heathen's chest, or 
is the ruffian pulling the weapon out, or wriggling it round and 
round to hurt his victim so much tte more? Horrid, horrid ! 
*' ktsjirue^** I heard some fiend remark, little 

knowing by whom he stood. To give £sPo for a work so 
iimnonU, and so odious a ^ctuie, is encouraging murder, and 
thewotstofmut;den— ttwlofabladtiiiao, IftheGovemmeht 
grants pmmhims for massacre, of course 1 can have no objection ; 
but if Mr. Armitage will wiA to my studio, and look at my 

Battfe-of Boswoith Field,'* be will see how the subject may be 
tiesSedf scMoii^hurtll^ with a combination of the 

bsoaiUfolandtheidiml—MltoMr.Cooper's ''Waterloo.** vrim 
the Frendh cuirassiers am xMing about, nm through the body, or 
with their beads cot off^ andsnffirag as if they liM it; laffwhh 
the sevTOimfwfgnmdifor the ** Historic Muse.** 
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So mudi ibr tbe tfaree first priieau loongiatuUite tbewinnors 
of 1 ^ secondaiy pr&es {and very seoDiidary their talents are 
indeed), that some of my smaller pictures were not sent in, 
owing to my mind being absorbed 
with greater efibrts. What does Mr. 

Cope mean by his pietitte of ** Prince 
Henry trying his Father*s Crown"*? 

The subject is mine, discovered by 
me in my studies in recondite works ; 
and any man who borrows it is there* 
fore guiUy of a plagiarism. ** Bertrand 
de Gourdon pardoned by Richard." is 
a Work of some nierit-<-but why kings, 

Mr. Cross? Why kings. Messieurs 
artists? Have men no hearts save 
under the purple? Does sorrow only 
sit upon thrones ? For instance, we 
have Queen Emma walking over 
hot ploughshares in her night-dotbes ^ 

^her pocket-handkerdiief round her eyes. Have no other 
women burnt their limbs or their fingers with shares? My aunt, 
Mrs. Growley, I know 
did two years ago. But 
adie was a mere English 
lady; it is only kings and 
Queens that our courtiers 
of painters condescend to 
feel for, 

neir slavishness is 
quite ssekening. There 
is the ** Birth of the first 
^Prince of Wales" (my 
subject, again) ; there is 
the White Ship going 
down with King 1^0017*3 
son aboard;" there is 

King* Henry being in* 

Ibnoed of the death of 
his Son fay alUtle Boy ; " 

** King Charles (that 
odious profligate) up in the Oak " (again. my subject). Some- 
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body win be painting “ Qncen Boadicea*' next, and saying I 
did not invent that. 

Then there are Allegories. — Ohl allegories, of course! Eveiy 
painter must do bis Genius of Britannia/’ forsooth, after 
mine ; and subjects in all costimies, from the Ancient Britons 
in trews (whom Mr. Moore has represented as talking to Sir 
Robert Peel’s friend, and the founder of the Trent Valley 
Railroad, Mr. Julius Agricola} down to the Duke of Marl- 
torough in jack-boots, and his present Grace in those of his 
own invention. So there are some pictwes in which, I regret 
to say, there is very little costume indeed. 

'There are **Adam and Eve driven out of Paradise,” with 
the birds of Paradise flying out too. There arc " Peace, Com- 



roeroe, and Agriculture.” none of them with any clothes to 
their backs. Inhere is *’ Shakspeare being educated by Water 
Nymphs” (which 1 never knew kept a school), with a Dolphin 
coming up to give him a lesson— out of the ** Delphin Classics,” 
I suppose. Did the painter ever see my sketch of ** Shak- 
speare”? Is the gentleman who has stripped "Commeroe'' 
and '^Agriculture” of their gowns aware that 1 have treated 
a similar allegory in, I Battw mysdf, a different style? I 
invite them all to my studio to see: North Paradise Row, 
Upper Anna Maria Street, Somers Town East And wislung, 
Jl/ir. Punch, that you wqidd exchange your ribaldiy fdr the 
seriousness befitting men of honesty. 

I remain, your obedient Servant, 

Growlbv Byles.' 


^*PUNCH» AND THE INFLUENZA. 


At the beginning of the week, when the Influenza panic seemed 
at the highest — when the Prime Minister and his household — 
when the Public offices and all the chiefs and subordinates — 
when the public schools and all the masters and little boys — 
when the very doctors and apothecaries of the town were them- 
selves in bed — it was not a little gratifying to Mr. Punch to And 
that his contributors, though sick, were at their duty: and 
though prostrate, were prostrate still round their post. At the 
first moment when Mr. Punch himself could stir after his own 
attack, he rushed to the couches of his young men ; and he 
found them in the following positions and circumstances of life. 
First — 

That favourite writer, and amusing man. Mr. J-nes (author 
•of some of the most popular pages in this or any other mis- 
cellany). was prostrate in his bed. Tortured by pain, and worn 
down by water-gruel, covered over by his pea-jacket, his 
dressing-gown, his best and inferior clothes, and all the blankets 
with which his lodging-house supplies him. with six phials of 
medicine and an ink-bottle by his side. J~nes was still at work, 
on the bed of sickness — still making jokes under calamity. The 
three most admirable articles in the present number are written, 
let it suffice to say. by J-nes. 

J-nes's manuscript secured, it became Mr. Punches duty to 
hurry to Sm-th for his designs. Sm-th. too. was at his duty. 
Though Mrs. Sm-tb. the artist's wife, told Mr. Punch that her 
husband's death wai certain, if he should be called upon to 
exert himself at such a moment. Mr. Punch, regardless of the 
fond wife's fears, rushed into the young artist's bed-chamber. 
And what did he see there? 

Sm-th at work, drawing the very cleverest caricature which 
his admirable pencil had as yet produced : drawing cheerfully. 

1 a 
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though tom hy cough. scne-fbroBt. headache, and pidtis la the 
limbi, and though the printer's boy (who never Imves him) was 
asleep 1^ the bedside in a chair. 

Taking out a bank-note of immense value, Mr. Punch laid 
it down on Mr. Sm-th's pillow, and pushed on to another of bis 
esteemed correspondents— the celebrated Br-wn, in a word— 
who was found in a warm bath, composing those fine sentiments 
which, the reader will recognise in bis noble and heart-stirring 
articles of this week, and as resigned and beany as if he bad 
been Seneca. 

He was very ill, and seemingly on the point of dissolution : 
but his gaiety never deserted him. 

'* You see 1 am trying to get the steam up still I *' he exclaimed, 
with a sickly smile, and a look of resignation so touching, that 
Mr. Puncht unable to bear the sight, had only leisure to lay an 
order for a very large amount of s, d. upon the good-natured 
manyr's clothes-horse, and to quit the room. 

The last of his Contributors whom Mr. Punch visited on that 



day wm the Fat One. **N'othing will ever ail him^* Mr. P. 
mentahy remarked. ** He has (according to bis own showing) 
had the Yellow Fever in Jamaica and New Orleans ; the Plague 
twke, and in the most propitious spots for that disease ; the 
Jangle Fever, the Pontine Ague, Ac. &c. ; every disease, in fiurt, 
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in every qnartey of this miserable globe. A little Influenza 
wcm*t makh any dlfierence to such a tough old traveller as that ; 
and we shall find him more jocose and brilliant than ever.'* 

Mr, Punch called at die F. C.*s chambers ia Jermyn Street, 
and sow, what? 

An immew huddle of cloaks and blankets piled over an 
immovable mass. Alt Mr, P, could see of the contributor was 
a part of his red Turkish cap (or tarboosh) peeping finom under 
the coverlids. A \riieezy groan was the tart^sh's reply to Mr, 
Punch's interrogatories. 

” Come, F. C., my boy," said Mr, P, encouragingly, " every- 
body else is doing his duty. You must be up and stirring. 
We want your notes upon Archdeacon La/Tan. thi.s week ; and 
your Latin version of Mr. Chisholm Anstey's speech." 

There was no reply, and Mr, Punch reiterated his remark. 

**Archdeacl Alstey — aid Pulch — aid cveryol bay go to 
blazes," moaned out the man imder the counterpanes, and 
would say no more. He was the only man who failed Punch 
in the sad days of the Influenza. 



THE PERSECUTION OF BRITISH FOOTMEN. 

f 

BY MR. JEAMES. 


I. 

Livin remoke from the ivhirld : hockupicd with the umble 
dooties of my perfeshun. which moacely consists of droring hale 
ft beer for the gence who freguent my otel, politticle efairs hin- 
terest but suldum. and 1 confess that when Loy Philip habdi- 
gaded (the other day, as 1 read in my noble ft favorite Dispatch 
newspaper, where PuMicoaler is the boy for me), I cared no 
mor than I did when the chap hover the way went hofT without 
paying his rent. No maw does my little Mary Hann. I 
prommis you she has enough to do in minding the bar and the 
babbies, to eed the conwulsions of hempires or the hagonies of 
prostrick kings. 

I ham what one of those littery chaps who uses our back 
parlor calls a pokercuraniy on plitticle subjix. I don’t permit 
'em to wbex, worrit, or distubb me. My objick is to leaf a good 
beer bisnis to little jeames, to sekewer somethink comftable for 
my two gals, Mary Hann and Hangelina (wherehof the latter, 
who has jest my blew his and yaller air, is a perhek little Sheny- 
bing to behold), and in case Grimb Deth, which may appen to 
the best on us. i^oud come ft scru me down, to leaf beHind a 
somethink for the best wife any gentleman hcver ad — ^tied down 
of coarse if hever she should marry agin. 

1 shoodnt have wrote at all, then, at this present juncter, but 
Ibr sugmstances which affect a noble and galliant body of menn, 
of which 1 once was a hommint ; I mean of the noble purfisssbn 
of Henglish footmen ft livry snwants, which has been crooly 
pussicQted by the firoashns Paris mobi I love my bold com- 
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panions in harms, and none is more welcome, when they ave 
money, than they at the ** Wheel of Fortune Otel." 1 have a 
chibb of twenty for gentlemen outalivery, which has a riunion 
in my front parlor ; and Mr. Buck, my lord Dukes hown man, 
is to stand G^father to the next little Plush as ever was. 

1 call the atenshn of Europ, in the most solomon and un- 
press! ve manner, to the hinjaries infligted upon my brutherin. 
Many of them Wve been obleeged to boalt without receiving 
their wagis ; many of them is egsilcs on our shaws : an infew- 
riatc Parishn mob has tawn off their shoaldemots, left at their 
wenerable liveries and buttons, as they laff at hevery think sacred ; 
and, 1 look upon those pore men as nayther mor nor less than 
marters, and pitty and admire em with hallmy art. 

1 hoffer to those sacrid rephuGs (to such in coarse as can pay 
their shott) an esylum under the awspitible roof of Jeames Plush 
of the ** Wheel of Fortune. " Some has already come here ; two 
of em occupize our front garrits; in the back Hattix there is 
room for 6 mor. Come, brave and dontless Hemmigrants I 
Come childring of Kilammaty for cight-^nd-six a week ; an old 
member of the Cor hoffers you bed and bord 1 

The narratif of the ixcapes and dangers which they have gon 
through, has kep me and Mrs. P. hup in the bar to many a 
midnike our, a listening to them stories. My pore wife cries 
her hi's out at their nerations. 

One of our borders, and a near rclatif, by the Grandmother’s 
side, of my wife’s famly (though I despise butb, and don’t bragg 
like some foax of my giiiteal kinexions) is a man wenerated in 
the whole profeshn, and lookt up as one ot the lust Vips in 
Europe. In this countiy (and from his likeness when in his 
Vig to our rewered prelicks of the bentch of bishops), be was 
called Cantybeny— his reel name being Thomas. You never 
sor a finer sight than Cantybeny on a levy day, a seated on his 
goold-fringed Ammer-clotb ; a nozegy in his busm ; bis little 
crisp vig curling quite noble over his jolly red phase ; his At 
lac^ hallover like a Hadmiral ; the white ribbings in his ands, 
the pninsing bay osses befor him ; and behind, his state carridge ; 
with Maiquiz and Marchyness of Jonquil inside, and the galliant 
footmen in yalla livery clinging on at the back 1 Hooray I *’ 
the boys used to cry hout, only to see Cantyberry arrive. Every 
peison of the extableshment called him *'Sir,” his Master Sk 
Missis inklewdid. He never went into the stayble, ixep to 
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SBioke a segar ; and when the state-carridge was boidered (me 
and the Jonqufls live dose together, the W of F being sitiwated 
in a ginteal Court leading bout of the street), he sat in my fiont 
parlor, in full phig, reading the newspaper like a Lord, until 
such time os his body-suvnt called him, and said Lord and 
Lady Jonquil was ready to sit behind him. Then he went. 
Not a minnit sooner : not a minnit latter ; and being elped hup 
to Che boa by 3 men, he took the ribbings, and drove his 
employers, to the ressadencies of the nobillaty, or the paths of 
the Sovring. 

Times is now, R how much changed with Cantybeny 1 Last 
yer, being bribed by Sir Thomas and Lady Kicklebury, but 
chiefly, I fear, because this old gent, being intimat with Butlers, 
had equired a tayste for Bergamy, and Clarick, and other 
French winds, he quitted Lord and I^dy Jonquil’s box for that 
of the Kicklebuiy famly, residing Rue Rivuly, at Parris. He 
was rispected there — ^that Cantybeny is wberehever he goes ; 
the King, the Hex-Kings coachmen, were mear moughs com- 
pared to him ; and when he eard the Kings osses were sold the 
other day at 50 frongs apease, he says they was deer at the 
money. 

Well, on the 34th of Febbywenry, being so ablcegin as to 
drive Sir T. and Lady Kiddebury to dinner with the Markee 
d'Epinard, in the Fobug Sang Jermang, Cantybeny, who had 
been sittn all day reading Gallynanny, and playing at cribbidge 
at a Mankong de Vang, and kawnsquinly was quite hignorant 
of the ewents in progrioe, found hisself all of a sudding 
serowndid by a set of rewd fellers with pikes and guns, hollerun 
and bcllerin **Vecvly liberty,” ** Amore Lewy-Philip,” &c.<— 

Git out of the way there,” says Cantybeny, from his box, a 
vipping his osses. 

The puple, as the French people call theirselves. came round 
the carridj^, rawring out, ** Ah, Bah I'Aristograt 1 " 

Lady Kicklebnry looked bout Her Par was in the Cheese 
Mongering (olcsale) way : and she never was called on aristo- 
grat ofor. Your mistaken, my good people," says she: “ Je 
swee Onglas& Wee, boco, La^ Kicklebury, je vay diner avec 
Musseer d'Eppynar ; ” and so she went a jabbring on ; but 
I’m' blest tf the Puj^ would let her pass that way. They 
said there was a barrygade in the street, and turning round the 
Kds of Cantyberry's osses, told him to drive down the next 
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stteeL He didn't landersttuid, but was reddy to drop hofl: his 
porch at the Hindignaty hollered the British Vip. 

Now they had scarce drove down the next street at a tarin 
gallop (for when aggrywated, Cantyberry drives like madd, to 
be sure), whm lowinbyold, they come on some more puple, 
more pikes, more guns, the pavement hup, and a Buss spilt on 
the ground, so that it was impawsable to pass. 

** Git out of the carridge," rots the puple, and a feller in a 
cock at (of the PoUypicnic School, Cantyberry says, though 
what that is he doant No), comes up to the door, while hothers 
old the osscs, and says, ** Miladi, U faut des cendres ; " which 
means, you must git out. 

**Mway ne vu pas, Moi Lady Kicklebury," cries out my 
LiOdy. waggling her phethers and diminds, and scrcamin like a 
Macaw. 

**11 le fo pourtong," says the PoUypicnic scholard : very 
polite, though he was ready to bust with laliin hissclf. '*We 
must make a barrygade of the carridge. The cavilry is at one 
hend of the street, the hartillary at the other ; there'll be a 
fight presently, and out you must git.** 

Lady Kicklebury set up a screaming louder than hever, 
and I warrant she hopped out pretty quick this time, and the 
hoffiser, giving her his harm, M her into a kimmis shop, and 
giv her a glas of sallyvalattaly. 

Meanwild Cantyberry sat puffin like a grampus on his box, 
his face as red as Cielingwhacks. His osscs had been led out 
before his hi’s, his footmen— French minials, unwuthy of a 
livry— had fratynized with the Mobb, and Thomas Cantyberry 

aloan. 

" Descends, mong gros ! " cries the mob (which intupprited 
is **Come down, old fat un*’); **come off your box, we’re 
goin to upset the carridge." 

‘‘Never,*’ says Thomas, for which he knew the French; 
and dubbling his phist, he igsclaimcd, *' Jammy, Dammy!" 
He cut the lust man who sprang bon the box, hover the fase 
and i’s; he delivered on the nex fellers nob. But what was 
Thomas Cantyberry against a people in harms ? They pulled 
that brave old man off his perdi. They upset his carridge— 
Ais carridge beside a buss. When he comes to this pint of his 
narratif, Thomas always busts into tears and calls for a fresh 
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He is to be herd of at my bar: and being disingaged 
hoflers hisself to the Nobillaty for the enshuing seasn. His 
turns is ninety lbs per hannum. the purchesing of the hanni- 
mals and the com, an elper for each two osses : ony to drive 
the lord and lady of the fomly, no drivin at night excep to 
Ohshl parties, and two tigs drcst a day during the seasn. He 
objex to the country, and won't go abrod no more. In a 
country (sezee) where I was ableeged to whonder abowt dis- 
guised out of livery, amongst a puple who pulled my vig off 
before my face. Thomas will never mount box agin. 

And 1 eplaud him. And as long as he has enough to pay 
his skaw, my house is a home for this galliant Hegsile. 


II. 

Sins last weak the Deaming of Revolution has been waiving bis 
flamming sord over France, and has drove many more of our 
unfortnit feller suvnts to hemigrat to the land of their Buth. 

The aggiy wation of the Boddy of Gentlemen at Livvry agenst 
the Forriner 1 am sorry to say is intence. Meatings of my 
bruthring have took place at many of their Houses of Call 
in this town. Some gence who use our back parlor had an 
Eccembly there the other night called the Haggrygit British 
Plush Protection Society, which, in my capasty of Lonlord and 
Xmember of the Boddy, 1 was called upon to attend. Every- 
think was conducted on ordly redymoney prinsaples, and the 
liquor paid for as soon as called for, and drunk as soon as 
pwd. 

But the feelings of irratation against Poring Sewants as 
igsibbiled by our Domestic projuice was, 1 grieve to say, very 
bitter. Sevral of our Marters came amongst ns, pore Egsiles 
wraiakling under the smarts of tbeir ill treatment The stories 
of their Rongs caused a furmentation amongst the bruthring. 
It was an 1 could do to check the harder of some Howtragus 
Sperrits, and awhirt peraps a Massykry of French curriers and 
lackys employed by our nobiBaty and gentry. I am thankful 
to think that pmps 1 prewented a dellidge of foring bkxxL > 

* The fails told oar Maiters igsited no smalt and tmnauai 
simpitby : when Chawls Garten, late Etendant in the flun^r 
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€>f the Duke of Calymiutco in the Fobug St. Honoiy, came 
amongst and tgsplained how-^if he had been aloud to remane 
a few weeks longer in Parris-^Madamasell de Calymanoo, the 
Duke's only daughter and hairis, would probbly have owned 
the soft pa^ which she felt for our por Chawls, and have 



procured the consent of her Par to her marridge with the galliant 
and andsum Henglishman, the meeting thrild with Amotion, 
and tears of pitty for our oomrid bedimd each hi. His hait’a 
afections have been crusht. Madymasell was sent to a Convent ; 
and Cbawls dismist with a poltry 3 months wages in adwanoe, 
and returns to Haibion’s shores & to servitude once more. 
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VndesUt Legs also moved us deapljr; we call him leggs, 
tan the bewty of those Hmbs of bis. which firom being bis 
pride and bornymint bad nearly proJuiMd bis renting, vhuai 
the town was in kemotion, and the furious French Peuple 
pnrsewing every Henglisb livary. Fredrick (in suwice with a 
noble faraly who shall be nameliss) put on a palto and trowseys. 
of which his master made him a presnt. and indcavoured to fly. 

He mounted a large tricolore cockade in bis At. from which 
he tor the lace, and tried as much as possable to look like a 
siwillian. But it wouldn't do. The clo's given him by his 
X-master. who was a little mann. were too small for P'rederick 
—the bewty of his legs epeared through his trowsies. The 
Rebublikins jeered and laft at him in the streets ; and it is a 
mussy that he ever reached Balone alive; 

I tried to cumsole Chawls by pinting out that the Art which 
has truly loved never foigits. but as trewly loves on to the 
clothes ; and that if Madamasell rcely did love him as he said, 
he had a better chans of winning her And now than under a 
monarchickle and arastacrattic Guvment ; and as for Frederic. 
1 pinted out to him that a man of his appearants was safe of 
implymint and promoashn in any country. 

1 did everythink. in a word, to sooth my fiends. In a noble 
speech I showed, that if others do wrong, that is no reason why 
we shouldn’t do right. **On the contry now is the time.” I 
said. **for Hengland to show she is reely the Home of the 
World ; and that all men, from a Black to a Frenchman, ought 
to be safe under the Banner of Brittannier. 

*'Tbe pholly of these consperracies and jellowsies. I think 
may be pinted out to my feller-suvants. and igsemplafied in the 
instants of the famlies of the Prince of Bovo. at Parris, and of 
Lord Y Count Guttlebuiy, in this country. 

At Parris. As is wdl ascertained, the nobill Prins, who kep 
a large studd of osses, with English gioombs to take care of em 
(as by natur Britns are Rirmed to do that, and everythink better 
than everybody)— the noble Prins. I say, was called up^ by 
the Pnple to dishmiss bis HingUab osskeepers. ^ Servitnre.' 
says the Prince, *Veeve la hb^; let the Hosskeepers 
tumedout, as the Sovring Pnple isinimicbael to their stoppin in 
France.* , The Pnple left the Sitaen Prins with a drear for 
^dratunnity. ft the por groombs packed up. and have come back 
to their native hilind. 
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** But what inshood? The nex day, the Prins oent away the 
hosies after the bosskeepers ; sold op the studd ; locked up the 
carridges, broombs, cal», bogeys (as those hignocant French 
call buggis), landores & all, and goes about now with an uni- 
bereUer. And how, 1 should lick to know, is the puple any 
betttf for meddling ? 

Lord Ycount Guttlebury*s is a case, dear friends, which still 
mor comes boom to onr busins and our bisniss, and has made 
no small sensatiun in the Plush and in the fa^ionable wuld. 
The splender of his Lodships entytainments is well known, 
Tliat good and uprike nobleman only lived for wittlea And be 
ard on him? why should we? — Nayter has implanted in our 
busum tastis of a thousand deferent kinds. Some men have a 
poshn for fox-untin, some like listening to dyliatts in Parlymink 
and settn on railrode committies ; some like Politticle Aconomy. 
I've waited behind a chair and beard foax talk about Jollagy, 
Straty, and red sanstonc, until I've nearly dropt asleap mysdf 
while standing a Santyncl on jewty. What then? Give every 
monn his taste, I say, and my Lord Guttlebury’s was bis dinner. 

** He had a French Hartist at the head of his Quizeen of 
coarse— that sellabrated mann Munsoer Supreme. Munseer 
Sooflay persided hover the cumfecksbnary ; and under Supraym 
were three young aidy-congs : a Frenchman, a Bulgian, and a 
young feller from the City, who manidged the tertle and wenson 
department. 

' ' He was a clever young mann. He has hofn been to take a 
glcas at the W of F : and whenever he came with a cassyrowl 
of clear turtle, or an ash wenison dish for my Mary Hann, he 
was I'm sure always welcome. But John Raster was benvious 
and hambishes. He jined the owtery which has been rose 
against foring suvnts by some of our bnithring, and be thought 
to git ridd of Supraym and the other contynentials, and espired 
to be Chief Guvnor of my lords kitching. 

**Forgitting every sentament but haytred of the forryner, 
this envius rasUe ingaged the kitching-boys and female elpers 
(who, bein a hansmn young mann, looked on him with a kindly 
i) in a fowl conspirracy against the Frenchmen. He introjuiced 
l^ng pepper into the pattys, garlick into the Blcmongys, and 
sent up souftly flavored with ingyans* He pysoned my 
Lord's chocolate with sbalott, he put Tanygin vinegar into the 
Hices. There never was such a conwulsion, or so honrid an 
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^spresha of hagny in a man*!, has (I'm told fay my extent 
Artend, the Majordoroy) my lord's teoe akmmed, wh^ he tasted 
b(ack pepper in the dear soiqi. 

, ** The axdence occurred day after day. It was one day when 
a R— 1 P-5S>n-dge was dining with his Loddship ; another 
when 6 egsiled sovrings took their mutton (when he didn't so 
much mind) ; a 3d when he wished to dine more igspecially 
better than on any other, because the doctor had told him to 
be careful, and he was dining by himself ; this last day drove 
him madd. He sent for Supreme, addresst that gentilman in 
languidge which he couldn't brook (for he was a Major of the 
Nashnal Guard of bis Betallian, and Commander of the Legend 
of Honour), and Suprame rasined on the spott — which the 
French and the Bulgian did it too. 

"Soufflay and the cumfectioners hemigrated the nex day. 
And the house steward, who has a heasy master, for Lord G. is 
old, fibble, and 70 years of hagCi and whose lady has an 
uncommon good apinnion of Master Baster, recommended him 
to the place, or at least to have the Purvisional Guvment of my 
lord's Quizeen. 

* * It wasn't badd. Baster has tallint of no mien border. You 
couldn’t egsactly find folt with bis souperintendiance. But a 
mere good dinner is fur from enough to your true amature. A 
dellpcy. a something, a jennysguaw, constatutes the tUffirants 
between talint and Genus — and my Lord soughered under it. 
He grew mclumcolly and silent ; he dined, its trew, taysting 
all the ontrays as usual, but he never made any remarx about 
’em, for good or for bad. Young Baster at the Igth of his 
Hambiabn, tor his Air with rage as his dinners came down i by 
I, and nothing was said about 'em — nothing. 

''Lord Guttlebury was breaking his Art, He didn' know 
how fond he was of Supraym, till be lost him— how nessasurry 
that mann was to his igatetence. He sett his confidenshle 
Valick to find out where Supraym had retreated ; and finding 
he was gone to Gascony of which he is a naytif, last wesdc 
without saying a word to his fipends with only Sangsew his 
volet, and the flying ketching fourgong, without which he never 
travda— 4ny Lord went to France and put himself again under 
Supraym. The sean between ’esn/I’m told, was very aftecdng. 
big Lord has taken a Shotto near Supraym's house, who comes 
to dress the dinner of which the noble Ycount partakes aloan. 
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** The to«n>hottse is shet up. and everybody has ad orders ta 
the footmen— all the quiseen. in coaxse including 
gutter— and this is all he has gained by his insidjus haytrid 
of forraners. and his foolish hambishn. 

** No. my firiends.” I concluded ; ** if gentlemen choose to 
have foreign suvnts. it's not for us to intafear. and there must be 
a free trnyd in flunkies as in every other kimodaty of the vrorld." 

I trust that my little remarks pazyfied some of the discon> 
tented sperrits presnt — and can at least wouch for the fact that 
every man shook Ands ; every man paid bis Bkoar. 



IRISH GEMS. 

FROM THE ''BENIGHTED IRISHMAN*" 


Our troops having smashed through that castle, and pulled 
down that flag, which now floats over the butcher Clarendon 
and his minions, a flood of prosperity will rush into the countiy, 
such as only the annals of the Four Masters gives count of. 
Since the days of Brian Boroimhc such days of peace, plenty, 
and civilisation shall not have been known, as those that are in 
store for our liberated Erin. 

There will be a Capital. 

The Ambassadors of the foreign Powers will bring their suites 
and their splendours to the Court of the Repubha The 
nobility will flock, back in crowds to our deserted squares. 
Irish pt^lin will riae in price to ten shillings a yard, so vast will 
be the demand for that web by the ladies of our city. Irisli 
diamonds wHl reach the price of the inferior Golconda article. 
Irish linen and shirtings will rise immensely. Indeed, all Irish 
produce, not being depreciated by the ruinous competition for 
gold, will augment in value. 

Pebt at home, and absenteeism, have been the curses of our 
countiy. Henceforth there shall be no absenteeism and no 
debt. 

He who refuses to live amongst ns is not of us— the soil is for 
the inhabitants of the soil. 

I have already, my dear friends, instructed you in the manner 
in which every one of you may get a cheap and handsome 
property for himsdf, vis., by holding possession of that which, 
you at present occuiqr^ For, as every man has an indefeasible 
ri|^t to shbsistenoe, and asNatine {uoduces for the good of all, . 
’% is manifestly right that the many should have the possesskm^ 
and not the 
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If a landlord Should object to this arrangement (who is hut a 
laeie accident on the face of the earth), for the love of God, boys, 
get rifles and blow his brains out. It is much better that a few 
landlords should peri^, and their families (who have been living 
on the fat of the land hitherto, and may therefore take a turn of 
ill-fortune) should starve, than that multitudes should die of 
want 

And thus the curse of quarter-day will lx; removed at once 
from this island : and after a very little necessary slaughter. 
For depend upon it, that when two or three landlords have been 
served in the way recommended by me, the rest will not care to 
be pressing for rents. The butchers who govern us instituted 
the ^stem of hanging for this very reason : arguing, that one 
example before Kilmainham deterred numbers of waverers; 
and we may be sure that the rifle, rightly employed, aill act 
upon an aristocrat just as well as upon a housebreaker ; for, 
are not men men, whether clad in Saxon ermine, or in the rude 
frieze-coats of our miserable fatherland ? Out with your rifles, 
boys, in the name of humanity. 

They say that the property of Ireland is mortgaged in a great 
degree, and for the most part to the brutal Saxon shopkeepers 
and pedlars. You will have the advantage of getting your land 
entirely free ; there will be no manacle of debt to weigh down 
the free arms which are henceforth to till the beloved soil of our 
country. 

And the land being unencumbered, you will have the farther 
advantage of being able to invite capitalists to aid you with 
money to conduct the operations of agriculture. Glorious 
America, which sympathises with you sincerely, will be much 
more ready to lend its capital upon unencumbered, than on 
encumbered property. And wc shall negotiate loans in her 
magnificent commercial cities, where I have no doubt there 
will be a noble emulation to come to the aid of a free Irish 
nation. 

The idea of sending cattle and pigs to England, to feed Saxon 
nifi^ns, is then to be scouted henceforth ly all honest Irishmen. 
We will consume our own beef and pork by our own firesides. 
There is enough live-stock in this island to give every regenerate 
Irishman good meals of meat for the next year ensuing ; and 
our lands, notoriously the greenest and most fertile in the world, 
Witt have fed up a siiiiilar quantity the year 1850, Thus, we 
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shall never vmnt bencefbrtfa ; and while we iatten and flourish* 
we shall see the Saxon enemy decay. 

And as the beef-fed socmndrels cannot live upon cotton and 
hardware* we shall have the satisfaction of reducing the prices 
of those commodities, and getting them at a much more reason- 
able rate than that at which the accursed money-mongen now 
vend them. 


FROM THE ** UNITED IRISHWOMAN/* 

The Duties of otir Women. 

In the coming time the weapon nearest at hand Is always the 
cheapest. Only dilettanti go about picking and choosing. 
Shilly-shatlycrs are cowards. Brave men arc always armed. 

Brave men and brave women, a few suggestions to house- 
keepers we have already given ; we could supply thousands 
more. 

There is no better weapon, for instance, than one which is to 
be found in every house in the reiined quarter of the metropolis. 
A grand piano sent down upon a troop of hussars will play 
such a sonata over their heads as the scoundrels never marched 
off ta A chimney-glass is a rare thing for smashing. 1 should 
not like to be the Saxon assassin upon whom some white-armed 
girl of Erin flung it. 

Pokers and tongs everybody will know the use of. A cut- 
steel fender is an awkward thing for a dragoon to ride over. A 
guardsman won’t look well with a copper coal-scuttle for a 
helmet 

lAdies* linen will make the best of lint, A laced handkerchief 
tied round a wounded warrior^s brow will be well bestowed. 1 
have seen a servant in college knocked dowm by a glos^ boot, 
ever so slight, of varnished leather : if a footman, why not a private 
soldier? Have at him, ladies, from the bedroom windows. 
Your husbands will be away yonder at the barricades. 

A hot saddle of mutton, flung by cook into the frice of a 
bawling Saxon Colonel, will silence him ; send the dish-cover 
with it ; or at tea-time tty him with the silver tea-urn. Our 
wife has one. She longs for an opportunity to fling it, heater 
and all, into a Saxon face. 

^ Besides the bottle-rack, the use of which and its contents are 
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endsnt» 3 rour fattsbaad win leave the keys of the cellar wi^ you. 
and you knoiv what to do. Old port makes excellent pape- 
shot : and I don't know any better use which you can make of 
a magnttm of lAtoiiofae than to floor an Englishman with iu 
Have at them with all the glasses in your house, the china, the 
decanters, the lamps, and the cut-glass chandelier. 

A good large cheese would be found rather indigestible by a 
Saicon. if dropped on his nose from a second storey. And the 
children's washing-tub artfully administered may do execution. 
Recollect, it is a tub to catch a whale. 

There is a lady in Leeson Street who vows to fling her Angola 
cat and her pet spaniel at the military while engaged there. 
I'be cat may escape (and it is not the first time the Saxon ruffians 
have tasted its claws). The Blraheim cost her twenty>five 
guineas, ^e will give that or anything else for her country. 

The water-pipes will be excellent things to tear up and launch 
at the enemy. They may make a slop in the house at first, but 
the mains and the gas will be let off. The ruffians shall fight 
us, if they dare, in darkness and drought. 

You wDl of course empty the china-closets on the rascals, and 
all the bedroom foot-baths and washing>baain.s. Have them 
ready, and the chests of drawers balancing on the window-sills. 
Send those after them too. 

And if any coward Saxon bullet pierces the fair bosom of a 
maid or a wife of Erin, may the curses of Heaven light on the 
butcherly dastard 1 May the pikes of Erin quiver in bis writhing 
heart, the bullets of Erin whirl through his screaming eyeballs ! 
May his orphans perish howling, and his true love laugh over 
his gravel May his sister’s fair fame be blighted, and his 
grandmother held up to soom I May remorse fang him like a 
ban-dog, and cowardice whip him like a slave I May life weary 
him I death dishonour, and futurity puni^ him 1 Liar Saxon I 
ruffian Saxon I cowa^ Saxon 1 bloody Saxon ! The gentle 
and the pure defy ye, (tnd spit on ye ! 



MR. SNOB^S REMONSTRANCE WITH 
MR. SMITH. 


My dear Smith,— When we last met at the Polyanthus Qob, 
you showed me so remarkably cold a shoulder, that I was hurt 
by your diange of behaviour, and inquired the cause of the 
alteration. You are a kind and excell^ IHend, and used to 
tip me, when I was a boy at school ; and I was glad to find 
that you had public and not private causes for your diminished 
cordiality. Jones imparted to me your opinion that a previous 
.letter of mine in this periodical was of so dangtrcm and disloyal 

character, that honest men ^ould avoid the author. He talces 
leave to exculpate himself through the same medium. 

An our difference, my dear ^r, is as to the method of display- 
ing loyalty. Without fulsome professions for the virtuous and 
excellent young matron and lady who fills the Throne nowa- 
days, one may feel that those private virtues and exoellenoes are 
amongst her noblest titles of honour, and, without in the least 
implicating the Royal personage seated in it, quarrel with the 
taste of some of the ornaments of the Throne. I do believe 
that some of these are barbarous, that th^ often put the occu- 
pant of that aitgust seat in a false and ridiculous position, and 
that it would be greatly do the advantage of her dignity if 
they were away. 

You recollect our talk at the Polyanthus, relative to the 
private letters which pasimd between Louts-Philippe and the 
Sovereign of this countiy, wfafdi the present Frcndi Govern- 
ment has thought fit to republish. ‘*Why,** said you. "did 
they condescend to make pubhe these private letten? What 
coidd it matter to Europe to know whether, in the voyage firom 
Dover to Calais, ' my poor Montpensier * was dreadfully side, 
and the King did not suffer at all?" Royal families must have 
thdr talk and gossip, like any other domestic ctrd«s. Why 
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pbaad the town wtdi this harmless private gossip, and drag 
innoceat people into publicity? And, indeed, with the excep- 
tion of tiikt pretty letter to the Princess Royal (in which her 
** old oousia,*' Louis-Philippe, announces to her his present of a 
doD with siz-and-twenty suits of clothes, and exhi&ts himself 
veiy amiably and artlessly for once, as a kind-hearted old 
gruidfather and gentleman). It is a|»ty that the whole oorrcs- 
pondenoe were not consign^ to the bottom of that ocean which 
made *'my poor Montpensier " so unwell. 

But if the privacy of Royalty is not to be intruded upon, why 
is it perpetnaUy ihnast in our fisces ? Why is that Court News- 
man not stifled ? 1 say that individual is one of the barbarous 
adjuncts of the Crown whom we ought to abolish, and whom, 
it is an honest man's duty to hoot off the stage. I say it is 
monstrous, immodest, unseemly, that in our time such details 
should occupy great columns of the newspapers, as that of a 
Royal Christening, for instance, which appeared the other day. 
in which you read as follows — 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales was dressed in 
sky-blue velvet embroidered with gold. The dress of Prince 
Alfred was of white and silver, and the three Princesses were all 
dressed alike in frocks of British lace, in imitation of Mechlin 
lace, with flounces of the same over white satin. 

** His Royal Highness Prince Albert and the Duke of Well- 
ington were habited in the uniform of Field-Marshals; the 
Pnnoe wore the collars of the Garter and the Bath, and the 
ensim of the Golden Fleece. 

royal infant was dressed In a robe of Honiton lace over 
white satin, and was attended by the Dowager Lady Lyttelton. 
Her Royal Highness was carried the head nurse. 

Gracious goodness ! is it bringing ridicule on the Throne to 
say that such details as these are ridiculous? Does it add to 
the dignity of the greatest persons in this country that other 
citisens should be told that ^inoe Alfred wore white and silver, 
and the little Princesses were all dressed alike in frocks of 
Btithb lace, in imitation of Mechlin, with flounces of the same, 
over white satin? Suppose their Royal Highnesses wore their 
froda inside out, what the deuce does it matter to us? These 
details may interest Mr. Mantalini. but not men in England. 
They dKMdd not be put before us. Why do we still laugh at 
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people for kissing the Pope^s toe, or applaud Macartn^a 
British spirit in the last age, for refusing kotoo to the Emperor 
of China? This is just os bad os kotoo. Those people degrade 
the Throne who do not remove from it these degrading Middle- 
Age ceremonials— as barbarous, as absurd, as unreasonable 
os Queen Quasbymaboo*s cocked-hat and epaulets, or King 
Mumbo-Jumbo's glass beads and tinsd. 

When the procession of the sponsors and Her Majesty’s 
procession had passed, and the Queen and the other Royal 
personages were conducted to their seats, the following rharaU 
was performed— such a chorale as was seldom presented to an 
infant before 


** In life's gay mom, ere s^irkily youth 
By rin am folly is enslavea. 

Oh, may the Maker^s glorum name 
Be on thy infant mind engraved 1 
So shall no shade of sonow cloud 


The sunddne of thy early days. 

But haroiness, in endless round, 
Shall atill encompass all thy waj^*’ 


Now, Mr. Smith, on your honour and conscience, docs the 
publication of stuff like this add to, or diminish, the splendour 
of the Throne? Is it true that if, in '*tbe morning of youth," 
the Princess is brought up piously, she is sure of en^ess happi- 
ness to ''encompass all her ways"? Who says so? Who 
believes it? Does it add to your respect for the Head of 
the State, to represent Her Majesty to your imagination sur- 
rounded by Bishops, Marshals, and Knights in their collars. 
Gold Sticks, Sponsor -proxies, and what not, seated in the 
place of Divine Worship listening to such inane verses? No ; 
the disrespect is not on our side who protest. No ; the dis- 
loyalty is with those who acquiesce in ceremonies so monstrous 
and so vain. O Archbi^p. Is this the way peo[de should 
renounce the pomps and vanities of this wick^ world ? It is 
these ceremonies which set more people against you and your 
like, than all your sermons can convince, or your good example 
keep laithfol. 

And I say we are, Mr* Punch and all, a loyal and 
afiectionate people, and that we exiilt when we see the great 
personages of the crown worthily occupied. Take the meeting 
of last Thursday, for instance, for the Improvement of the 
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Lateuring Classes, at which his Ro^ Highness the Prinoe 
attoided «nd spoke. 

Depend upon it that the interests of often cxmtrasted classes 
are identical, and it is only ignorance which prevents their 
uniting to the advantage of each other. {Cheers,) To dispel 
that ignorance, and to show how man can help man. notwith- 
standing the complicated state of civilised soa«y. ought to be 
the aim of ev«y philanthropic person. (Loud sheers,) This 
is more peculiariy the duty of those who, under the blessing 
of Divine Providence, enm station, wealth, and education.^' 
(Cheers,) 

Every man who heard that. I say. cheered with all his heart. 
'* These are imperial words, and worthy kings.'* There is 
no Gold Stick in this empire, no Vice-Chamberlain. Groom of 
the Stole. Hereditary Gmnd Dancing-Master, or Quarterly 
Waiter in Waiting, that will yield to Mr. Punch and your 
humble servant in loyalty, when words such as these are spoke^ 
and in such a spirit : and it is in tasks like these that PrinSn 
must busy themselves if in our times they ask for loyalty from 
others or security for themselves. The hold of the great upon 
us now is by beneficence, not by claptraps and ceremonies. 
Ilie people is and knows itself to be the stronger. Wisdom . sim- 
plicity. affection, most be the guardians of the English 'fhrone : 
and may God keep those Gentlemen-ushers about the Court of 
Queen Victoria. 



YESTERDAY: A TALE OF THE POLISH BALL. 

BY A LADT Of FA$R10II» 


ftbsence of the Life Giuurdt, hetog on dntv ogainat the mob, 
occasiooed aoma dlaappoiiitiBent to many o£ dm feir f aa hion ab ica at 
WUUf’i on Monday nignt."— Mbratag 

LiOMSL DE Boots was the son of Lord and Lady de Booters- 
town, and one of the most elegant young men of this or any 
me or ooontry. His dgure was tall and slim; his features 
wbteous : although not nsare than eighteen yean of age, he 
eocdd spell widi surprising correctness, and had a sweet ;^ow 
tuft growing on his diin, already/ 

A pattern of every essence, and brousfht vip under a fond 
mother's eye, Lionel had gQ the budding virtues, and none of 
the odious vices contracted by youth. He was not accustomed, 
to take more than three glasses of wine; and thou^^ a perfect 
Nimrod in the chose, as I have heard bis dear mamma remarh, 
he never smoked those horrid cigars while going to hunt 
He received bis Commission in the Royal Horse Guards 
Pink (Colond Gissard), and was presented, on his appointment, 
on the birthday of his Sovereign. His feud mamma dasped 
her mAikdtaarrior to her tx>som, and vrept tears of maternal 
love upon his brilliant cuirass, which refiectcd her own lovdy 
image. 

But besides that of her Ladydiip, there was another female 
heart which beat with aBbcUon’s purest throb for the youthful 
Liond. The lovely Frederica de To% (whose appeamoe at 
Court diis year created so thrilling a sensation) had Imig been 
designed hy her eminent patents, the Earl and Countess of 
Hardybake, to wed cme di^ with the brilliant heir of the house 
of De Boots. 

Ftederica nearly feinted with pleasure when her L ionel 
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pfeiented faimself at Alycampayae House in his charming 
new uniform. '^My militaiy duties now call me/* said the 
galtant youth, with a manly dgh. ** Bat 'twill not be long 
ere next we meet. Remember thou art my partner in Lady 
Smigsmag's Quadrille at the Polish BalL Am mwftr— adieu 1 " 
Emotion choked further utterance, and. staggering fiom the 
IM OBS e n ce of Lionel hastened to join his regiment at 
Kn-^gkUihr-dge, 

That idght. as the Cavaliers of the Horse Guards Pink 
sate in ih«^ tents, carousing to the health of their ladye>loves, 
news came from the Comraander-m-Chief that England had 
need of her warriors. The Chartists had risen I 'They were 
In arms in Qerkenwell and Pentonviile. **Up. Cavaliers 1" 
said the noble De Gizzard, quaffing a bumper of Ypocras. 
*' Gentlemen of the Horse Guards Pink, to arms ! " Calling 
his battle-cry, Lionel laced on his morion; his trusty valet- 
de-diambre placed it on the golden curls of his young master. 
To draw his sword, to recommend himself to Heaven gmd 
sweet Saint Willibald, and to mount his plunging charger, 
was the work of a moment. The next*— and the plumes of 
the Horse Guards Pink might be seen waving in the mid- 
night down the avenues of the Park, while the clarions and 
vsolins of the band pealed fodii the National Anthem of 
Britons. 

Lionel's mother had taken heed that the chamber which 
he was to occupy at the barracks was comfortably arranged 
for her young soldier. Every elegant simplicity of the toilet 
had been provided. "Take care that there be bran in his 
foot-bath." dbn said to his old servitor (pointing at the same 
time to a richly-chased silvtr-gilt hain de pieds, emblazoned 
whh the crest of the De Bootses). And she had netted with 
her own hand a crimson silk night-cap with a gold tassel, 
which rite entreated— nay. commanded him to wear. She 
imaged him adeep in his war-chamber. "May my soldier 
sleep well," she exclaimed mentally, ** till the ringing trump 
of mom wdte my gallant boy I " 

Tkederica, too« as far as modest nudden muy* thought of her 
lionei " Ak, Crinolinette." she said to her maid, in thc French 
language, of which she was a mistress, " Ah, que ma galant 
Ganle^de-vie puisse bien dormir oe nuit I " 

lAmd slept not on that night— not one wink had the yOung 
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seedier. In the moon, under Che stars, in the oold cold mid- 
night, in the ioy dawn, he and his gallant comrades patroiOed 
the lam of Cerkenwell. Now charging a polk of Chartists — 
now coming to the aid of a squadron of beleaguered Polioemen 
—now interposing between the infuriate mob and the astonidied 
Specials— everywhere Lionel's sword gleamed. In the thick of 
the miUi bis voice was heard encouraging the troops and filling 
the Chartists with terror. **Oh,** thought he, "that I <ioiild 
measure steel with Fussell, or could stand fen five minutes point 
to point with Cuffi^ I ” But no actual collision took place, and 
the Life Guards Pink returned to their barracks at dawn, when 
Colonel Gizsard sent off a most favourable report to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the gallantry of young De Boots. 

> The warriors cared not for rest that day. Anight in the 
saddle is no hardship to the soldier ; though Lionel, feeling the 
approaches of a cold and sore throat, only took a little water- 
gruel and lay down for half-an-hour to recruit himself. But 
he could not sleep— he thought of Ftederical "To-night 1 
srall see her," he said. *Twas the night of the Polish Ball, and 
he bade his valet procure from Hammersmith the loveliest 
bouquet for Frederica, consisting of the rosy Magnolia, the 
delicate Polyanthus, and the drooping and modest Sunflower. 

The banquet of the Horse Guards Pink was served at eight 
o'clock, and Lionel, to be ready for the ball, dressed himself in 
pumps and pantaloons, with an embroidei^ gauze chemise, 
and a mere riband of lace round his neck. He looked a young 
Apollo as he sat down to dine ! 

But scarce had he put the first spoonful of potage d la reine 
to his ruby tips, when the darion again sounded to arms. 
"Confusion,** said the gallant Gizzard, *'the Chartists are 
again in arms, and we must fo^." The banquet was left 
untasted, and ^e warriors mounted their steeds. 

So great was the huny, that Lionel only put on his helmet 
and cuirass, and rode forth in his evening dress. *Twas a 
pitiless night ; the rain descended ; the winds blew icy cold ; 
the young soldierwas wet to the skin ere the Guards debouched 
on Oerkenwell Green. 

And at that hoii!r Frederica was looking out of the left window 
at Ahnack's, waiting for lionei 

Hours and hours he sat on his war-steed through that tong 
night— the rain descended, the wind was more diUly, the dastard 
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Chartists would not face the steel of the Ijoyal Cavaliers of tite 
Horse Guards Pink, but fled at the sight of our warriors. Ah ! 
'twas a piteous night I 

Frederica was carried at daybreak to Alycampayno House 
from the bait She had not danced all that night : she refused 
the most eligible partners, for she could only think of k€r 
Cavalier ; her Lionel, who never came ! Her manimfl marked 
her child’s fienzied eye and hectic cheek, and shuddered as 
she put her daughter to bed. and wrote a hurried note to Dr. 

At that,bcjur, too. the Horse Guards Pink returned to their 
liorracks. The veterans were unmoved: but, ah me! for the 
recruits ! Lionel was in a high fever— two nights' ex{x>sure had 
struck down the gallant boy — he was delirious two hours after 
he was placed in bed 1 Mamma 1 Frederica ! ” he shouted — 


Last Saturday two hearses — the one l>earing the helm and 
arms of a young warrior, and the escutcheon of the Dc Itootses, 
the other the lozenge of the Alycampaynes, wound their way 
slowly to Highgatc Cemetery. Lionel and Frederica were laid 
in the same grave ! Rut how much of this agony might have 
been spared if the odious Chartists would but have stayed at 
home, or if that young couple had taken from twelve to four* 
teen of Morison's Universal Pills, instead of the vile medicine 
with which “ the Faculty ** killed them? 
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Among the new sciences which are to be taught at Cambridge 
University, and for the teaching of which eminent Professors 
are to be appointed, we are informed that H.R.H. the Chan- 
Cdlor, and the Heads, have determined to create two new Chairs, 
upon the applications of the two eminent men whose letters 
we subjoin. 

** To His Roil Highness the Chanslor, and the Nebs cf the 
l/nivtrsity of Cambridge. 

Tom Spring’s. 

Sein perposials for ostabblishing new Purfessursbips in the 
UnJvussaty of Cambridge {where there is litell enuff now lumt, 
as Evins knows), I beg leaf to hoffer myself to your Royl 
Ighness as Pnrfessur of Sulf-defens, which signts I old to be 
both nessary and useful to every young mann. 

** I ave sean on his entry into life without knowing the use of 
his ands, a young chap fiord by a fellar ) his sighs ; and all for 
the want of those fust principiOs which a few terms imder me 
would give him. 

ave sean, on the contiy, many an honest young Mann 
pervented from doing right and knockin down a raskle who 
insults a lady in distress, or' chau^ you, or anythinfi:, sim|dy 
from not knowing how 4o imploy them fistis which natur has 
endowd him with, and which it is manifest were not made for 
nodimk. 

. I old that the fost use of a man's ands is to fight with ; and 
that the lost and most nessuy duty of a feller is to know how 
to defend his nob. 

I should like to know in some instanaes whether aR your 
Algibry and Mi^haniadiEi your Grdk and Lain and that, wouM 
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serve a yoeng gent half so wdl as a good aollidgc of sparring 
and fibtogj wbidi 1 shall be appy to teach him, has also to 
serve any l^d of any Ouse in the Unaversaty. 

** Pmps I could not stand up before Dr. Biggwhigg and 
Doctor [guanoes in the Latn Mathamadics; but could they 
stand up to me with the gloves? 

Why, 1 would wop them with one 
and, and ingage to make the young 
gentlemen of the Univussaty to do 
lickwise. 

** Therefor I propose to your 
Royal Ighncss and the Eads of 
Ouses, to allow the manly and 
trew English Sclents of Boxint 
to be took up for honours the 
young gentlemen of Cambridge. 

Igsamanations might be eld in 
the Sennit House, both vith and 
vithout the mufilers, it would be a pretty site— ‘plesnt to parints 
(for what sight can be nobler than for a fond mother to sec a 
gaUiant young feller pitchin into his man in good style, or taking 
his punishment like a trump?) and would etract quanties of 
foringers and ladies* to the Uniwarsaty, like the Hancient 
games of the Roman atbleeks. 

The Cribb Purfessurship in the branch of Mathamatacal 
Science, which I’m blest if it isn’t, I purpose to your Roil 
Consideration, and ham, 

With the deepest respect, 

"Your Royal Highness's obcadient to command, 

Bknjamin Bendigo." 


From Professor Soyer. 

Pall Mall. 

"Mighty Prince, and Reverend, and Illustrious 
OentlemeN 1— It has been universally allowed by roost nations, 
that Science would be vain if it did not tend to produce happi- 
ness, and that that science is the greatest, which the greatest 
amount of hapiuness is produced. 
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** 1 agree with the poet Solon in this reiiiark--ftnd if, as 1 have 
DO doubt, it is one which has also struck the august inti^genoe 
of your Royal Highness— L bog to ask with retiring modesty, 
what Science confers greater pleasure than that which 1 have 
the honour to profess^ and which has made my name famous 
throughout the world? 

Eating is the first business of a man. If his food is un- 
pleasant to him, his health suffers, his labour is not so productive, 
his genius detenoiates, and his progeny dwindles and sickens. 
A healthy digestion, on the other hand, produces a healthy mind, 
a clear intellect, a vigorous family, and a series of inestimable 
benefits to generations yet unborn : and how can you have a 
good digestion, I ask, without a good dinner? and how have a 
good dinner, without knowing how to cook it? 

*' May it please your Royal Highness Consort of the Imperial 
Crown of fingland,' and you ye learned and reverend doctors, 
proctors, provosts, gyps, and common sizars of the Royal 
University of Cambridge, now that you are wisely resolved to 
enlarge the former narrow sphere of knowledge in which your 
pupils move— I ask you at once, and with unanimity, to ordain 
Chat MY Science be among the new ones to be taught to the 
ingenuous youth of England, 

**Mine is both a physical and moral science — physical, it 
acts on the health : moral, on the tempers and tastes of man- 
kind. Under one or other of these heads, then, it deserves to 
be taught in the famous Halls of Cambridge. I demand and 
humbly request that the SOYER PROFESSORSHIP of 
Culinarious Science be established without loss of time. And 
1 ask of your Imperial Highness and the learned Heads of the 
Univei^ty, what knowledge more useful than that which 1 
possess and profess could be conferred upon a rising and 
ardent youth ? 

Who are the young m^ of Cambridge ? They are brought 
up for the most part to the study of the Law or the Church. 

** Those who have partaken of food in the miserable chambers 
of the law student, and seen their cadaverous appearance and 
unearthly voracity, will at once agree vrith me that are in a 
lamentaUe state as regards eating. But it is of the other 
profession whidi I speak. 

** I can conceive now no person so likely to become eminently 
%sdiil and btdoved as an interesting young cscclesiastic going 
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down to take possession of his curacy in a distant and barbarous 
province, where the inhabitants eat their meat raw, their vege- 
tables crude, and know no difference between a white and a 
brown sauce. 1 say. most noble, mighty, and learned Sirs, 1 
can conceive of no character more delightful than a young curate 
coming into such a district after having graduated honourably 
in MY science. He is like Saint Augustin, but be bears a sauce- 
pan in his train, and he endears the natives to him and to his 
doctrines by a hundred innocent artifices. In his own humble 
home — see my Regenerator art, my kitchen at home~be gives 
a model of neatness, propriety, and elegant moderation. He 
goes from cottage to cottage, improving tlie diet of the poor. 
He flavours the labourers* soup with simple herbs, and roasts 
the stalled ox of the squire or farmer to a turn. He mokes 
tables comfortable which before were sickening ; families arc 
united who once avoided csich other, or quarrelled when they 
met ; health returns, which bad diet had banished from the 
cottager's home ; children flourish and multiply, and as they 
crowd round the simple l>ut invigorating repast, bless the 
instructor who has taught them to prepare their meal. Ah I 
honoured Prince, and' exalted gentlemen, what a picture do 1 
draw of clerical influence and parochial harmony I Talk of 
schools, indeed ! I very much doubt whether a school-inspector 
could make a souffle, or S. G. O. of the Times could toss a 
pancake 1 

“And ah I gentlemen, what a scene would the examination 
which 1 picture to myself present I The Professor enters the 
Hall preceded by his casserole bearers ; a hundred furnaces are 
lighted ; a hundred elegant neophytes in white caps arc present 
behind them, exercising upon the roasts, the stew’s, the vege- 
tables, the sweets. A Board of Examiners is assembled at a 
table spread with damask, and the exercises of the young men 
are carried up to them hot and hot. Who would not be proud 
to sit on such a Board, and superintend the endeavours of youth 
engaged in such labour ? Blueing, the Senior Medallist receives 
the Vice-Chancellor's compliment, and is crowned with a fillet 
by the Yeoman Bedell ; tUs — ^tbis I would fain behold in the 
great, the enlightened, the generous, the Ubcral country of my 
adoption I 

** And if ever British gratitude should erect a statue to a 
national benefactor, 1 can suppose an image of myself, the First 
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Professor of Cookery in Cambridge, to be devated in some 
consinctious situation in after ages, hdlding out the nectar which 
be discovered, and the sauce with which be endowed the bdoved 
oountry into which he came. 

** Waiting your answer with respectful confidence. I am. of 
your Royal Highness uid Gentlemen. 

*' The profound Servant. 

“CORVOON SOTER.*'. 


f 
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Good Mr. Punch, —1 am an author by trade, and hi con- 
fidence send you my card, which will satisfy you of my name 
and my place of business. If the designer of the series of cuts 
called '‘Authors* Miseries ’* will take my case in hand, I will not 
ask to plead it myself : otherwise, as it is one which concerns 
most literaiy persons, and as the annoyance of which I complain 
may be a source of serious loss and evil to them, I take leave 
to cry out on behalf of our craft. 

The system of oppression against which 1 desire to protest, 
is one which has of late been exercised by various bodies, in 
various parts of the kingdom — by the harmless, nay, most 
laudable Literary Societies there established. These, under 
the name of AUienseums, Institutes, Parthenons, and what 
not, meet together for the purposes of literary cxercitation ; 
have reading-rooms supplied with magazines, books, news- 
papers, and your own invaluable miscellany ; and lecture-rooms, 
where orators, and philosophers, and men of science appear to 
instruct or to amuse. The Sea Serpent, the character of Hamlet, 
the Royal orrery and dissolving views, the female characters in 
Mrs. Jones's noveb, &c.— whatever may be the subject of the 
lecturer— I am sure no friend to his kind would wish cither to 
prevent that honest man from getting his bread, or his audience 
from listening to his harangues. Lecturers are not always 
consummately wise, Out that is no reason why audiences should 
not listen to them. Myself, Sir, as 1 walked down Holbom 
the other day, I saw placarded (amongst other names tut 
more ilhistrioiis) my own name, in pretty much the following 
terms: — 
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-L. A. HUGGLESTONE* 

** AkE THE WRITINGS OP HOOCLESTONB MORAL OR IMMORAL? 

** Professor Groutage will deliver an Essay on this subiect, on 
the a 5 th instant, at the Philosophical Arena and Psy^og^- 
nasium, G>w Lane, Smitbfield. Alter the Lecture, the Arena 
will be opened for free discussion. Admission 2 d , , Children \d** 

1, of course, did not attend, but female curiosity induced Mrs. 
llugglestone to pay her money. She returned home. Sir, 
dissatisfied. 1 am informed the Professor did not do me justice. 
My writings are not appreciated by Mr. Groutage (nor indeed 
by many other critics), and my poor Louisa, who bad taken our 
little James, who is at home for the Christmas holidays, by way 
of treat, came home with mortification in her heart that our 
Jemmy should have heard his father so slightingly spoken of by 
Groutage, and said, with tears in her own eyes, that she should 
like to scratch out those of the philosopher in question. 

Because the Professor has but a mean opinion of me, Is that 
any reason why free discussion should not be permitted? Far 
otherwise. As Indians make fire with bits of wood, blockheads 
may strike out sparks of truth in the trituration of debate, and 
1 have little doubt that had my poor dear girl but waited for 
the discussion in the arena, my works would have bad their due, 
and Groutage got his answer. The people may be lectured 
to by very stupid quadcs (perhaps, Sir, it may have been your 
fortune to have heard one or two of them) ; but as sure as they 
are quacks, so sure they will be discovered one day or other, 
and I, for my port, do not care a fig for the opinion of the 
Professor of Cow Lane.' 1 am putting merely my own case in 
illustration of the proposition, which is, that public debates and 
fiiir play of thought among men are good, and to be encouraged. 
Those who like to read better out of a book, than to listen to a 
long-haired lecturer, with his collars turned down (so that bis 
jaws may wag more freely), those who prefer a pipe at the 
neighbouring uvem to a debate, however stirring, at the Cow 
Lane Gymnasium, are welcome and right, but so are the others 
on the other side. 

1 will mention a case which seems to me in point In my 
early days, my friend the dentist, with myself and 

iseveral others, belonged to the Plato Qub, meeting ofSabirday 
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nights in Covnnt Garden, to disctxss the writings of that philo- 
sopher, and to have n plain supper and a smoke. 1 and some 
others used to attend pretty regularly, but only at the smoking 
and supping part, which caused Holly to say, with a look of 
considerable scorn, ** that there were some minds not capable 
of sustaining or relishing a philosophical investigation.** The 
waSf we were not anxious to hear Huffy's opinions about 



Plato at all; and preferred scalloped oysters to that con- 
troversy* 

1 submit that, in this case, both parties were right, — Hufiy 
in Indulging hinrsdf in Platonic theories, and we for refraining 
Irinn them. We doubted our lecturer*— of our scalloped oysters 
we were sure. We were only sceptics in this instance, not 
in all; and so in the multifarious Institutes throughout the 
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wliere speecbifytng k perfbrmed. 1 own I gomatlaw 
hm ikK^ as to the wholesoneneia of the practioe» But it 
is eertain, that if there may 'be stii^ lectures, thote may be 
clever lectures ; cbm may be qoadEs or men of genius ; there 
may be knowledge good and sound acquired; there may be 
but a superficial smattering and panot4ike imitatioii of n 
teacher who himsdf is but a pretender ; and also it is dksir 
that people should talk, should think, should read, should 
have tea in a social manner, and, calling the fiddlers and 
their wives and daughters, have a dance together at the Par> 
thenon. Athenaeum/ or Institute, until they are tired, and go 
home happy. And if in a manufiicturing town, of course it 
is good that the master of the mill should join in the sport in 
which his bonds are engaged ; or in the country districts, that 
the great man or Squire should aid. f'or example, I read 
lost year in the Squatitthorougk SenHnelt how the heir of the 
noble house of Yawny, the Honourable Mr. Drawleigb. came 
over ten miles to Squattlcborough in the most slushy weather, 
and delivered four lectures there on his travels in Nineveh, 
and his measurements of the tombs of Baaysec. Some people 
fell asleep at these lectures, no doubt, but many liked them, 
and Mr. Drawleigh was right to give them» 

He represents the borough. His family are time out of 
mind loi^ of the neighbourhood. Nothing is more certain 
than that the heir of Dozdey Castle should do his utmost to 
give pleasure to his faitfaftil constituents and the cbildim of 
the quondam retainers of his race. It was he who set up the 
Squattlcborough Parthenon, his father. Lord Yawny, laying 
tlm first brick of the edifice; the neighbouring clergy and 
gently attending and ddivering appropriate orations, and the 
library beginning with two copies of Drawleigh’s own travels, 
in morocco gilt This is all right But the Squattldxnough 
Partbencm is not, for this, **ttie Beacon of Truth, the Centre 
of Civilisation, the Pharos In the Storm which the troubled 
voyager sees fiom the dark' waters, radiating serenely witli 
the Thithfiil and the Beantifuf/' as Professor Jowls said at 
the Inauguration Meeting, — the Squattleborough Institution, 
I say, is not in the least like this, but an excellent good place 
enough, where every man can read the paper if it is not in 
hand; or get a book Born the library, if nobody cdse has 
engai^ it Let things be called liy their names, Jfr, Punch; 
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lAftoe at Sqttatdeborovigli is a good literary dab. and that 
Is a good thing, and it pcomotes the good fdlowdiip, and aids 
the leading and education of numbers of people there ; and 
Hdisen send every such sdieme prosperity t 
But now the ^uattleborough folks are bent on following 
the fodiion, and having a grand tea-party at their Institute. 
Amongst others, I have been favoured with a card to this 
party. The secretary writes in the kindest manner; he says 
the directors of the Institute are going to give a grand soirde, 
which many noblemen and gentlemen of the neighbourhood 
have promised to attend, and where they ore most anxious 
to secure the leading literary talent.** 

Noblemen and Gentlemen of the neighbourhood, d la bonne 
heuft-^dsvd it is veiy complimentary, doubtless, to be mentioned 
amongst the leading literary talent; a noble Lord, a couple 
of most reverend prelates, a great poet, and so forth, we arc 
informed, are asked. But why the deuce docs Sqiiattleborough 
want **to secure literary talent**? Gentlemen, do you think 
men of letters have nothing to do? Do you go three hundred 
miles to a tea-party, spend five or six pounds on railroads and 
inns, give up two days' work and a night’s sleep, at the request 
of people hundreds of miles away, of whom you have no earthly 
knowledge? There^re one or two men of letters who, upon 
a great occasion, ana by a great city, are rightly called to help 
, and to speak; these men arc great orators— whom it is a 
' privilege for any community to hear — but for those whose gift 
does not lie that way, why drag them out from their homes, or 
'their own friends, or their desks, where their right places arc? 

I, for Instance, who write this, have had a dosen invitations 
wit^ the last few months. I should have bad to travel many 
thousands of miles— to spend ever so many scores of pounds— 
to lose weeks upon wedcs of time— and for what ? In order to 
stand on a platform, at this town or that, to be pointed out as 
tbe author of So-and-so, and to hear Lord This, or the Arch- 
bishop of That, say that Knowledge was Power, that Education 
was a benefit, that tbe free and enlightened people of What- 
d'ye-call-'eni were daily advancing In Civilisation, and that the 
kaming of the ingenious arts, as the Latin bard bad observed, 
refined our manners, and mitigated tbeir ferocity. 

Advance, civilise, cease to be ferocious, read, meet, be friendly, 
be happy, ye men of Squat Ueborough, and other places. 1 say 
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vnm io i31 tliis : Iwt if you cau md for younelves it is the best.. 
If yon can be wise without bragging and talking so mndi about 
iti you will lose none of your wisdom ; and as you and your 
wives and daughters will do the dancing at your own baU. if 
you must have a talk* likewise, why not get your native lions 
to roar? 

Yoim, dear Mr, PwteM, most respectfully, 

UeONTIUS AMDJtOCLBS HVGCLESTONB. 



PARIS REVISITED. 


BY AN OLD PARIS MAN. 


Rsvsred Punch, — When your multitudinous readers are put 
in possession of this confidential note, T’aris will be a week 
older; and who knows what may happen in that timc?~T^uis 
Napoleon may be Emperor, or Louis Blanc may be King, or 
the Revolution that was to have broken out last Monday may be 
performed on the next ; — meanwhile, permit me, Sir, to lay at 
your feet the few brief observations i^hich I h.ave made during 
a twenty*four hours' residence in this ancient and once Jovial 
{dace. 

It was on the stroke of eleven at night, Sir, on Wednesday, 
the 3xst of January, that a traveller might have been perceived- 
plunging raj^ly through the shingles of Dover, towards a boat 
whidi lay in waiting there, to bear him and other exiles to a 
steamer which lay in the offing, her slim block hull scarcely 
visible in the mists of night, through which her lights, of a green 
and ruby colour, burned brilliantly. The moon was looking 
out on the fair and tranquil scene, the stars were twinkling in a 
friendly manner, the ancient cliffs of Albion loomed out of the 
distant grey. But few lights twinkled in the deserted hoiuses of 
the tfaraces along the beach. The bathing-machines were gone 
to roost. There was scarce a ripple on the sluggish, wave, ns 
the boat with The Traveller on board went grinding over the 
shingle, and we pulled to the ship. In fact, the waters of 
Putn^ were not mor^* calm than those of the Channel, and the 
night was as mild as a novel by the last lady of fashion. 

Having paid a shilling for the aooommodation of the boat, 
the traveller stepped on board the deck of the famous steamer 
** Vivid,'* commanded by the intrepid and polite Captain 
Smitbett ; and the Mails presently coming off in their boat with 
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the %tilt at its bows, away went tibe ** Vivid" at the rale of 
seventeen jnlles an hour, and wewm off Calais almost before 
the second cigar was smoked, or we had had near time enoogh 
to think of those beloved beings we left behind. 

Sir, there was not water enough in the Calais barbonr^HSo a 
bawling pilot swore, who came up to us in his lugger and aa 
she came plunging and bumping B|^st the side of the Vivid," 
Captain Smithett caused the mail-bags 6rst, and afterwards tlm 
passengers, to be pitched into her, and we all rolled about 
amongst the ropes and spars on deck, in the midst of the most 
infernal bawling and yelling from the crew of Frenchmen, whose 
howls and contortions, as they got their sail up, and otherwise 
manoeuvred the vessel, could be equalled men of no other 
nation. Some of us were indignant at being called npon to pay 
three francs for a ride of a mile in this vessel, and declared we 
would write to the Times; but there was One Traveller who 
bad not heard that noise of Freaclunen for four years, and their 
noise was to his soul as the music of bygone years. That Man,' 
Sir. is perpetually finding somethmg ludicroiis in what is 
melancholy, and when he is most miserable is always most 
especially jocular. 

Sir, it was the first night of the new Postal aTTangement, by 
which the Moils axe made to go ftom Odais and not fi;oisi 
Boulogne, as heretofore. Our goods were whisked through the 
Custom House with a rapidity and a courtesy highly creditMde 
to Frenchmen, and an enthusiastic omnibus-driver, lashing his 
horses furiousty, and niging them forward with shrieks and 
howls, brought us to the Saint Pierre Station of the railway, 
where we took our places in the train. Twaa two in the ble^ 
winter's morn. The engine whistled-^tbe train set forth--wa 
plunged into the coontiy, away, away, away t 

At eleven o'clock, Str, we daifoed into the snramikof the forts 
that guard the xnetiop^ ftom foreign invasion, and a fow 
minutes afterwards we were hi ftiat &ar old Paris that One 
amongst us bad not seen for four years. 

How is the old place? .How does it look? I shoifid be 
glad to know is the m^tinfale singing there 3101?--^ ^ 
roses stiU bloom by the eahn Bsndemeer? Have we aot'all a 
rightto be sentimental w^wUbevIsit the baimcs of our ymtlh, 
to come forward, like foe Count in foe Open, as soon as 
the tfoips have ceased crmfoiiig; and sing **Caii hspi^''^ 
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XivioR constantly with ytnxr children and the beloved and 
respe^ahle Mrs, Puncht you don't see how tall Jacky and 
T^iiiy grow, and how old— (for the truth must out, and she 
is hy no means improved in looks) — how old and {dain your 
dear lady has beco^ So thought I, as I once more caught 



sli^ of my beloved Lutetia, and trembled to see whether years 
had afleeied her, 

SSr, ihedist thing I saw on entering the station, was that it 
ipws CKBimaed vriih soldiers— little soldiers, with red breeches 
and gicy capotes, with Uttle caps, bristling with uncommonly 
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ikre» bcMiT^, large bairy tufts (those of the carroty hue most 
imHItt and lemarlcable) that looked as if worn in bravado, as 
bf the American warriors, and growing there convenient to cut 
their heads off if you couliL These bearded ones occupied 
the whole place ; arms were piled in the great halls of the 
Ddbarcad6re ; some fatigued braves were asleep in the Itraw. 
pots were cooking, drums were drubbing, officers and non- 
commissioned officers bustling about Some of us bad qualms, 
and faintly asked, was the Revolution begun? ''No," the 
omnibus conductors said, laughing, ** everything was as quiet 
as might be : " and we got into their vehicles and drove away. 
Everything quiet Only. Sir, when you go to a friend's 
house for a quiet dinner, and before be lets you into his door 
he put his head and a blunderbuss out of window and asks 
"Who is there?"— course some nervous persons may be 
excused for feeling a little dashed. 

Sir, the omnibus drove rapidly to the hotel whence this is 
written, with a very scanty cargo of passengers. Wc hardly 
had any in the railway ; we did not seem to take up any on the 
line. Nothing seemed to be moving on the road ; in the streets 
there was not much more life. What has become of the people 
who used to walk here?— of the stalls and the carts and the 
crowds about the wine-shops, and the loungers; and the cries of 
the busy throng? Something has stricken the place. Nobody 
is about : or perhaps there is a review, or a grand fite some- 
where, which calls the people away as wc arc passing through a 
deserted quarter. 

As soon as 1 was dressed, 1 walked into the town through the 
ancient and familiar arcades of the Rue Castiglione and so forth. 
The ihopi along the Rue de Rivoli are dreary and shabby 
beyond belief. There was nobody walking in the Tuileries. 
The palace that used to look so splendid in former days, 
stretch out its great gaunt wings and looks dismally battered 
and banknqit In the Carrousel there were more troops, with 
drumming, and trumpeting, and anffieiy. Troops are per- 
petually passing. Just now I saw part of a regiment of Mobiles 
marching oat with a r^mmt of the line. Squads of the young 
Mobiles are eveiywherein the streets ; pale, debauched, daring- 
looking little lads, one looks at them with curiosity and interest, 
^as one thinks that those bea r dl es s young fellows have dashed 
over barricades, and do not care for death or devil. 
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1 worked my way to the Palais Royal, where 1 have been any 
timesinoe 18 x 4 ; and oh, .A/r. Punchy what a change was there ! 
I can't tell you how dreaiy it looks, U^t oncecheerfullest garden 
in the world. The roses do not bloom there any mons ; or the 
nightingales sing. All the song is gone and the flowers have 
withered. Sir, you recollect those shops where the beautiful 
dressing-gowns used to hang out, more splendid and gorgeous 
than any tulips, 1 am sure. You remember that wonderful 
bonnet-^op, at the comer of the Galerio Vitn^, where there 
were all sorts of miraculous caps and hats ; bonnets with the 
loveliest wreaths of spring twined round them ; bonnets with the 
most ravishing plumes of marabouts, ostridws, and birds of 
I>aradisc — 

** Once in their bows 
BirdH of rare plume 
Sate in their oloom,'* 

as an elegant poet of your own sings— they are all gone, Sir ; 
the birds arc flown, the very cages arc shut up and many of 
them to let— the Palais Roytid is no more than a shabby bazaar. 
Shutters are up in many of the shops— you sec nobody buying 
in the others— soldiers and a few passengers go about staring 
at the faded ornaments in the windows and the great blank 
daguerreotyfie pictures, which line the walls as dismal as death. 
There is nobody there : there are not even English people 
walking about, and staring with their hands in their pockets. 
Has ruin begun, then, and is Paris going after Rome, Carthage, 
Palmyra, Russell Square, Kilkenny, and other famous capitals? 
In the glass galleries there were not a dozen loungers, and 
the shops facing the Palais Royal proper arc closed dow n the 
whole line. 

As for the square of the palace itself, which always used to 
look so cheerful— where there used to be, you remember, piles 
of comfortable wood, giving ideas of warmth and hospitality in 
tilie splendid rooms within— that too is, to the liist degree, 
xdiabl^ and forlorn. 1 saw soldiers looking out of the windows, 
and more— a couple of thousands of them, 1 should say — were 
in the court. Many of them with their coats off, and showing 
very dingy under-vestments, were cooking about the court ; 
there they formed in squads about the square, without their 
arras, in their sknidiing grey coals ; and, drums and bugles 
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bogianlnf to make a noiae, a amafl crowd of Uadcgnavdsand 
chilidita iaiofld somehow from some of the dark recesses and 
bhidE {xissages about the {dace, and formed a sort of andicDce 
foe the umomantk: mflitai^ spectade. A tree of Idber^ is 
planted in the square ; the fimt I have ieen» and the most duokal 
and beggarly emblem 1 ever set eyes on. A lean poplar* wiUi 
scarce any branches, a wretched furcated pole with «»«e miser- 
able rags of faded cotton, and, it may be, other fetishes dan- 
gling from H here and there. O Liberty I What the deuce has 
this poplar or those mgs to do with you? 

My sheet is full— the post hour nigh ; but I have one word of 
rather a cheerful and consolatory nature to say after all this de- 
spondency. Sir, I happened in my walk, and from a sense of 
duty, just to look in at the windows of Cbevet, Vcfour, and the 
Trois Fir&res. The show at all is twy satisfatiory indeed. The 
game looked very handsome at Chevet's, and the turbots and 
pdiii uncommonly fine. I never saw fiX^4coHng truffles than 
those in the baskets in VCfour's window ; and the display of 
fruit at the Fifoes would make an anchorite's mouth water. 
More of this, however, anon. There are some subjects that are 
not to be treated in a trifling manner by your obedient servant 
and contributor. 


FOLKSTON£ CANTBtBUitV. 



TWO OR THREE THEATRES AT PARIS. 


Ip one may rad the history of a people's morals in its jokes, 
what a queer set of reflections the phil^phers of the twentieth 
ceptory may make regarding the characters of our two countries 
in perusing the waggeries published on one side and the other I 
When the future inquirer shall take up your volumes, or a 
bundle of Flench plays, and contrast the performance of your 
booth with that of the Parisian theatre, he won't fail to remark 
how different they arc, and what diflerent objects we admire or 
satirise. As for your morality, Sir, it does not become me to 
compliment you on it before your venerable face ; but permit 
me to say, tlmt there never were before published in this world 
so many volumes that contained so much cause for laughing, 
and so little for blushing ; so many jokes, and so little harm. 
Why, Sir, say even that your modesty, which astonishes me 
more and more every time I regard you, is calculated, and ndt 
a virtue naturally inherent in you, that very fact would argue 
for the high sense of the public morality among us. We will 
laugh m the company of our wives and children : we will tole- 
rate no indecorum : we like that our matrons and girls should 
be pure. 

Excuse roy blushes, Sir ; but permit me to say that I have 
been making a round of the little French Uieatres, and have 
come away amazed at the cynicism of the peoples. Sir, there 
are certain laws of morality (as believed by us at least) for 
which these people no more care than so many Otaheitans. 
Tbqr have bra^joking against marriage ever since writing 
began--^ pMy max/ you would be, Afr. Punchy if you were 
a Frenchman \ and a pretty moral character would be the 
p re se n t ^tless wife of your afl^tions, the chaste and imma- 
mdatejudy 1 

Ate gdpg to these theatres, seeing the houses all full, and 
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bmii^ IKie laughter ringifig through every one of them« one is 
powdcid to know what the peoide inspect at aU» or what pdo- 
dple they do believe in. They Viugh at religion, they lon^ at 
^^hastity, tliey laugh at royalty* they loigch at the RepubUc most 
pitflessly of all ; when France* In the pieoe called the *‘Fdre aux 
Iddes," says she la dying under nine hundred dootm, to .eoeh 
of whom she Is paying a daily fee of five-and-twenty francs* 
there was a cheer of derision through the bouse. The Com* 
munists and their schemes were hooted with a still more hearty 
indignation ; there is a general smash and bankruptcy of friith ; 
and, what struck me perhaps most as an instance of the amaz- 
ing progress of the national atheism, is to find that the theatre 
audiences have even got to laugh at military glory. They have 
a song in one of the little plays* which announces that France 
and Co. have closed that branch of their business* that they 
wish to stay at home and be quiet, and so forth ; and strange to 
say, even the ciy against perfidious England has died oat ; and 
the only word of abuse 1 read against our nation was in a volume 
of a novel by poor old Paul de Kock, who saluted the Uon with 
a little kick of his harmless old heds. 

Is the end of time coming, Mr, Punchy or the end of French- 
men? and don't they believe* or love, or hate anything any 
more ? Sir, these frmny pieces at the plays frightened me more 
than the most bloodthirsty melodrama ever did, and Inspired 
your bumble servant with a melancholy which is not to be eli- 
cited from the most profound tragedies. There was some- 
thing awful, iofornal almost, I was going to say, in the gaiety 
with which the personages of these satiric dramas were dancing 
and shrieking about among the tumbled ruins of ever so many 
ages and tr^tioos. 1 hope we shall never have the' air of 
**<xod save the King" set to ribald words amongst us— the 
mysteries of our religion, or any man's rdigion, made the sub- 
ject of laughter, or a worn sort of excitement. In the famous 
pleoe of " La Propridtd c’^ le Vol," we had the honour to see 
Adam and Eve dance a polka* and smg a song quite ajq^iio- 
piiate to theoosttttne in whkh they figured. Eveiybi^y laughed 
and enjoyed lt--iieitber Eve nor the audience ever thoi^ht 
about being oriiattied of theiasdm; and, for my port. Hooked 
witha vogue anxiety up at Hieatre roof to see that it was not 
falling in* and shall not be s urp r ised to hear that Paris goes jdie 
* way of oertain other dtieaaoiue day. TheywiUgooa^tl^pi^ 
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Wk {minted population 3t Lofettes and Bnyadires, singing and 
danp^f laughing and feasting, fiddling and flirting, to the 
end* dei^d upon it. Bat enough of this theme : it is grow- 
ing loo serioiis--4et us drop the curtain. Sir. at the end of the 
livelp and Ingenious piece called the ** Foire aua Icto," there 
descends a curtain, on which what is suppoaed to be a huge 
newspaper is painted, and which is a marvel of cynidsm. 

1 have been to see a piece of a piece called the ** Mystdns de 
Londres,** and most awful mysteries they are indeed. We little 
know what is going on around and below us. and that London 
may be enveloped in a vast murderous conspiracy, and that there 
may be a volcano under our very kitchens, which may blow us 
all to perdition any day. You perhaps are not aware. Sir. that 
there lived in London, some three or four years ago. a young 
Grandee of Spain and Count of the Empire, the Marquis of Rio 
Santo name, who was received in the greatest society our 
country can boast of. and walked the streets of the metropolis 
with orders on his coat and while light pantaloons and a cocked- 
hat. This Marquis was an Irishman by birth, and not a mere 
idle votary of pleasure, as you would suppose from his elegant 
personal appearance. Under the mask of fashion and levity ho 
hid a mighty design ; which was to free his country from the 
intolerable tyranny of England. And as England's distress is 
Ireland's opportunity, the Marquis had imagined a vast con- 
spiracy. which should plunge the former into the most exquisite 
confusion and mismy, in the midst of which his beloved Erin 
might get her own. For this end his Lordship had organised a 
prodigious band of all the rogues, thieves, and discontented 
persons in the metropolis, who were sworn into a mysterious 
affiUation. the members of which were ^lled the Gentlemen of 
the Night" Norwere these gendefolksof the lower sort pierely 
—your swell m<^, your Saint Giles's men. and vulgar cracksmen. 
Many of the principal merchants, jewellers, lawyers, physicians, 
were swam of the Society. The merchants forged bank-notes, 
and uttered the same, thus poisoning the stream of commerce in 
our great oommercial city ; the jewdJers sold sham diamonds to 
the aristociBcy, and led them on to rain ! the physicians called 
In to visit their patients, poisoned such as were enemies of the 
good cause, by their artful prescriptions ; the lawyers prevented 
die Ibitaer from being lumged ; and the whole realm being 
phtnged into anarchy and dismay by these manoeuvres, it was 
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&fiam Uni Maud would gMl^ profit Thi» ostonttfiliig 
Manq^ idio wtm stapfeme Mei of Sodetjr, Urns had 
«|fiei and xetalnera a vfe r jwh aro . Tha police was oonnipled, die 
maglstmtuxe tampawd with^Tbeaili was brfi)ed on bef veiy 
bench ; and even the Beefeaters of the Queen (one slmddm as 
one thinks of thb) were CQniaminated> and to the service of die 
Association. 

Numbers of lovetjr women ot course were in love with the 
Marquis, or othemidse subjugated by him, and the most beauti- 
ful and innocent of all was disguised as a Countess, and sent 
to Court on a Drawing-room day, with a mission to steal the 
diamonds offdw nock of Lady Brompton, the special favourite 
of His Grace Prince Dimitri Tolstoy, the Russian Ambassador. 

Sir, bis Grace the Russian Ambassador had only lent these 
diamonds to Lady Bl, that her Ladyship might sport them at 
the Drawing-room, llie jewels were really the property of Che 
Prince's Imperial Master. What, then, most have been his 
Excellency’s rage when the brilliants were stolen? The theft 
was committed in the most artful manner. Lady Brompton 
came to Court, her train held up by her JacJtet, Susanna (the 
Marquis’s emissary) came to Court unth her train siixnlarly borne 
by her page. The latter was an experienced pickpocket ; the 
pages were changed ; the jewels were taken off Lady Brompton’s 
ne& in d» ante-chamber of the palace ; and his Grace Prince 
Tolstoy was in sndi a rage that he menaced war on the part of 
his Oovenament uniess the stones were returned I 

Beyond this point I confess, Sir, 1 did not go, for exhausted 
nature would boar no more of the Mysteries of London, and I 
came away to my hold. But I wish you could have seen the 
Court of Saint Jamesb, the Beefeaters, the LUe-Guards, the 
Hemtds-of-Arms In thdr tabastte of die sixteenth century, and 
hiwe heard the ushers on the stain shouting the names of the 
aobilfty os they walked into the presence of the Soveretgnl ! 
caught those of the Coantea of Derby, the Lady CampbdD, the 
Lord Somdaody, and the honourable Miss Trevor, after whom 
dnArcbbldioptifGuntefty^ Oh.sudi aO ArdibldM^t 
He had a vdvet trencher-cap profusdy ornamented widi bmk 
fringe, and a dress souKMliiBf like our real and renopaled 
prdates, with the exoqaiba of wig, wfakh was fiur mure 
cutty and degant ; and be mSked by, making the jdgit of ^ 
ViXoss wim ms two icaieiingers, ano Pie s wng tDe peofaeik 
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I hear that the author of this great workt Monsieur Paul 
F^al, known for some time to the literature of h» country as 
Sir Francis Trollope, passed a whole week in London to make 
himself thoroughly acquainted with our manners ; and here, no 
doubt, he saw Countesses whose trains were carried by Jockeys ; 
Lords going to Court in full-bottomed wigs ; and police magis- 
trates in policemen's coats and oilskin hats, with white kersey- 
mere breeches and silk stockings to distinguish them from tte 
rank and file. How well the gentlemen of Bow Street would 
look iu it I I recommend it to the notice of Mr. Pumh. 

’ These, ^ir, are all the plays which I have as yet been able to 
see in this town, and I have the honour of reporting upon them 
accordingly. Whatever they may do with other pieces, 1 don't 
Ihink that our dramatists will be disposed to steal tksc. 
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Some few words about dinners, my dear friend, 1 know your 
benevolent mind will expect A man who comes to Paris ^th- 
out directing his mind to dinners, is like a fellow who travels to 
Athens without caring to inspect ruins, or an individual who 
goes to the Opera, and misses Jenny Lind's singing. No, I 
should be ungrateful to that appetite with which Nature has 
bountifully endowed me— to those recollections which render a 
consideration of the past so exquisite an enjoyment to me— were 
1 to think of coming to Paris without enjoying a few quiet 
evenings at the Trois Fr^res, alone, with a few dishes, a faithful 
waiter who knows me of old, and my own thoughts ; undisturbed 
by conversation, or having to help the soup, or carve the turkey 
for the lady of the bouse ; by the exertion of telling jokes for the 
entertainment of the company ; by the ennui of a stupid neigh- 
IxMir at your side, to whom you are forced to imp^ them ; 
by the disgust of hearing an opposition wag talk better than 
yourself, take the stories with which you have come primed and 
loaded out of your ^cty mouth, and fire thdm off himself, or 
audaciously bring forward old Joe Millers, and get a laugh from 
all the company, when your own novelties and neatest m- 
fnm^ius and muis pass round the table utterly disregarded. 

1 rejoiced. Sir, In my mind, to think that I should be able to 
dine alone ; without rivals to talk me out, hosu or ladies to coax 
and whee^, or neighboun who, before my eyes (as they often 
have done), will take the best cutlet or favourite snipe out of the 
di^, as it is banded round, or to whom you have to give all the 
breast of the pheasant or capon, when you carve it. 

Ml the way in the railroad, |md through the tedious hours 
of night. I whited away sndk time as I did pot emptey Hi 
Sleeping* or in thinking abouS Miss Br-wn (who felt, I itok, 
by the way, some little pang in parting with me, <3se Wlqr was 
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(dbe so silent all night, and why did she apply her pocket- 
fasmdkiBrdiief so constantly to her lovely amethyst eyes?) — 

die way in the railroad, 1 say, when not occupied by other 
thoughts, I amused the tedium of the journey by inventing 
little bills of &re for one, — solitary Barmecide banquets. — 
which I enjoyed in spirit, and proposed to discuss bodily on 
my arrival in the Capital of the Kitchen. 

‘‘Monsieur will dine kt the tabU-dhdtiV' the taquau de 
plau said at the hotel, whilst I was arranging my elegant 
toilette before stepping forth to renew an acquaintance with 
our beloved old city. An expression of scornful incredulity 
shot across the fine features of the person addriisscd by the 
laquais de place. My fine fellow, thought 1 , do you think I 
am come to Paris in order to dine at a tabU-dkifte'i^io meet 
twenty-four doubtful English and Americans at an ordinary? 
“Lucullus dines with Lucullus to-day. Sir;" which, as the 
laquais de place did not understand, 1 added, ** I never dine at 
/able-icTMle, except at an extremity." 

1 had arranged in my mind a little quiet week of dinners. 
Twice or thrice, thinks 1 , I will dine at the Fr6res, once at 
Vdiy’s, once at the Cafo de 1 ^'s. If my old friend Voisiii 
opposite the Assomption has some of the same sort of Hor- 
d^ux which we recollect in 1844, I will dine there at least 
twice. Philippe's, in the Rue Montorgucii. must \>c tried, 
which, they say/ is as good as the Rocher de Cancale used to 
be in our time : and the seven days were chalked out already, 
and 1 saw there was nothing for it but to breakfast d la four^ 
cheat at some of the other places which I had in my mind, if 
1 wished to revisit all my old haunts. 

To a man living much .in the world, or surrounded by hi.s 
family, there is nothing so good ns this solitude from time to 
time>-there is nothing like communing with your own heart, 
and giving a calm and deliberate judgment upon the great 
question— the truly vital question, I may say— before you. 
What is the use of having your children, who live on roast 
nranon in the nuntery, and think treacle-fading the summit 
of cookery, to sit down and take the best three-fourths of a 
perdreau irufi with you? What is the use of helping your 
wife, who doesn't know the difTeienoe between sherry and 
madeira, to a glass of priceless Romance or sweetly odoriferous 
Chateau Lafitte of '42? Poor dear soul! she would be as 
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Imppy with a slice of the childiea^s joint, and a cup of tea in 
the evening. She takes them when you are away. To give 
fine wine to that dear creature is like giving pearls to— to 
aiutnals who don't know their value. 

What I like, is to sit at a restaurant alone, idter having 
taken a glass of absinthe in water, about half-an-honr previous, 
to muse well over the carte, and pick out some little dinner for 
myself; to converse with the sommelitr ooniidentially about 
the wine— a pint of Champagne, say, and a bottle of Bordeaux, 
or a bottle of Burgundy, not more, for your private drinking* 
He goes out to satisfy your wishes, and returns with the 



fitvourite flask in a cradle, very likely. Whilst he is gone, 
comes old Antoine— who is charmed to sec MonHeur ie retaur ; 
and vows that you rajeunisseM tew Us with a plate of 
oysters— dear little joiqr green oysters in their upper shells, 
swimming in dxeir sweet native brine— not like your great 
white flaccid natives in England, that look as if tb^ had 
been fed on pork : and ah ! how kindly and pretty that atten- 
tion is of the two little ^tes of radishes and batter, whidh 
they bring you in, and with which you can dally betwm the 
arrival of the various dishes of your dinner ; they are like the 
dedicate symphonies which are played at the theatre between 
the acts ci a dsanning comedy* A little bread-and-butter, a 
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little radi:di,^you cilmch and relish ; a little radish, a little 
piece of t3read<and-butter— you relish and crunch— when lo ! 
up goes the curtain, and Antoine comes in with the enir^ or 
the roast 

1 pictured all this in my mind and went out. I will not tell 
any of my Inends that I am here, thought I. Sir, in five 
minutes, and before I had crossed the Place Venddme, I luul 
met five old aoquaintanoes and friends, and in an hour after- 
wards the arrival of your humble servant was known to all our 
old set. 

My first visit was for Tom Dash, with whom 1 had business. 
That friend of my youth received me with the utmost cor- 
diality; and our business transacted and our acquaintances 
talked over (four of them T had seen, so that it was absolutely 
necessary I should call on them and on the rest), it was agreed 
that 1 should go forth and pay visits, and that on iny retuni 
Tom and I should dine somewhere together. 1 called upon 
Brown, upon Jones, upon Smith, upon Robinson, upon our old 
Paris set, in a word, and in due time returned to Tom Dash. 

“ Where are we to dine, Tom ?** says I. ** What is the crack 
restaurant now? I am entirely in your hands; and let us be 
oflf early and go to the play afterwards.*' 

** Oh, hang restaurants," says Tom — ** I’m tired of ’em ; we 
are sick of them here. Thompson came in just after you were 
gone, and 1 told him you were coming, and he will be here 
directly to have a chop with me." 

There was nothing for it. I had to sit down and dine witli 
Thompson and Tom Dash, at the latter’s charges— and am 
bound to say that the dinner was not a bad one. As 1 have 
said somewhere before, and am proud of being able to say, I 
scarcely recollect ever to have had a bad dinner. 

But of what do you think the present repast was composed? 
Sir, I give you my honour, we h^ a slice of salmon and a leg 
of mutton, and boiled potatoes, just as they do in my favourite 
Baker Street 

'^Dcv'lish good d.nncr,’* says Thompson, covering the 
salmon with lots of Harvey sauce— and cayenne pepper, from 
Fortmim and Mason's. 

Donnes du sherry A Monsieur Canterbury," says Tom 
Dash to Fran 9 ois his man. *' There's porter or pale ale if any 
man likes it" 
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Tfattey poured me out sheny ; I might have had porter or pole 
aJe If 1 liked ; 1 had leg of muttoa and potatoes, and finished 
dinner with Stilton cheese: and h ivas for this that 1 have 
revisited my dear Paris. 

'* Thank you." says 1 to Dash, cutting into the mutton with 
the most biuer irony. **This is a dish that 1 don't remember 
ever having seen in England ; but I tasted pale ale there, and 
won’t take any this evening, thank you. Are we going to have 
port wine after dinner? or. could you oblige me with a little 
London gin-and-water?" 

Tom Dash laughed his mighty laugh ; and I will say we had 
not port wine, but claret, fit for the repast of a pontiff, after 
dinner, and sat over it so late that the theatre was impossible, 
and the first day was gone, and might as well have been passed 
in Pump Court or Pall Mall, for all the good 1 had out of it. 

But. Sir. do you know what had happened in the morning of 
that day during which 1 was paying the visits before mentioned ? 

Robinson, my very old friend, pressed me so to come and 
dine with him. and fix my day. that I could not refuse, and 
fixed Friday. 

Brown, who is very rich, and with whom I had had a dif* 
ference. insisted so upon our meeting as in old times, that I 
could not refuse ; and so being called on to appoint my own 
day---l selected Sunday. 

Smith is miserab^ poor, and it would offend him and Mrs. 
Smith mortally that 1 should dine with a rich man. and turn up 
my nose at his kind and humble table. I was free to name any 
day 1 liked, and so 1 chose Monday. 

Meanwhile, our old friend Jones had beard that I had agreed 
to dine with Brown, with whom he. too. was at variance, and 
he ofiered downright to quarrel with me unless 1 gave him a 
day: so I fixed Thursday. 

*' 1 have but Saturday.'* says 1. with almost tears in my eyes. 

*' Ob, 1 have asked a party of the old fellows to meet you.'* 
cries out Tom Dash ; *' and made a dinner expressly for the 
occasion." 

And this» Sir. was the fact This was the way, Sir. that I 
got my dinners at Paris. $ir»^at one bouse I had boiled of 
mutton and turnips, at another beeSteak ; and I give you my 
word of honour, at two I had mock-turtle soup! In Bus 
manner I saw Paris. This was what my friends called wdcoin* 
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ing me— we drank sherry ; we talked about Mr. Cobden and 
the new fiaandat reform ; I was not allowed to see a single 
Frendm^, save one» a huge athletic monster, whom l.saw at 
a dub in* London, last year, who speaks English as well as you, 
and who drank two bottles of port wine on that very night for 
his own diare. 1 offended mortally several old iKends with 
whom 1 didn't dine, and I might as well have been sitting 
under your mahogany tree in Fleet Street, for all of Paris that 
I saw. 

I have the honour to report my return to this country, and to 
my lodgings in Piccadilly, and to remain 

Your very obedient servant and contributor, 

Folkstonk Canterbury. 

P,S . — ^1 stop the post to give the following notice from the 
ConsHhitumnei Lady Jane Grey (femme du Cbancelier de 
I'Echiquier) vient de donner le jour d deux jumeaux. Sa santd 
est aussi satisfaisante que possible." 



HOBSON^S CHOICE; 

OR) THE TRIBULATIONS OF A GENTLEMAN IN SEARCH OF 
A MAN-SERVANT. 


I. 

Before my wife's dear mother, Mrs. Captain Budge, came to 
live with us, — which she did on occasion of the birth of our 
darling third chi]d» Albert, named in compliment to a Gracious 
Prince, and now seven and a half years of age, — our establish- 
ment was in rather what you call a small way, and we only had 
female servants in our kitchen. 

I liked them, 1 own. I like to be waited on by a neat-handed 
Phillis of a parlour-maid, in a nice-fitting gown, and a pink 
ribbon to her cap ; and I do not care to deny that 1 liked to 
have ray parlour-maids good-looking. Not for any reason such 
as jtaloujy might suggest — such reasons I scorn ; but as, for a 
continuance and for a harmless recreation and enjoyment,.! 
would much rather look out on a pretty view of green fields and 
a shining river, from my drawing-room window, than upon a 
blaink wall, or an old-dotbesman's shop : so I am free to confess 
I would choose for preference a brisk, rosy, good-natured, 
smiling lass to put my dinner and tea before me on the table, 
rathw than a crooked. Uadc-muzsled /hvm/, with a dirty cap 
and black hands. I say 1 like to have nice-looking people about 
me ; and w*hen I used to chuck my Anna Maria undo’ the chin, 
and say that was one of the reasons for which I married her. 1 
vmrrant you Mrs. H. was not ofiended ; and so die let me have 
my hanidess way about the pazlour-maids. Sir, the otdy way 
in which We lost our girls in our early days was by marriage. 
One married the baker, and gives my boy, Albert, gingerbread, 
whenever he passes her shop ; one became the wife of Pdioeittati 
X. who distingiashed htmsc^ by having his nose brctai in rim 
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Cbiitist riots ; and a third is almost a lady, keeping her one- 
horse carriage, and being wife to a carpenter and builder. 

Wen, Mrs. Captain Budge, Mrs, H.'s mother, or " Mamma,** 
as she insists that I should c^l her-— and I do so, for it pleases 
her warm and afifectionate nature,— came to stop for a few weeks, 
on the occasion of our darling Albert*s birth, anno Domini 1842 ; 
and the child and its mother being delicate, Mrs. Captain B. 
stayed , to nurse them both, and so has remained with us, 
occupying the room whidi used to be my study and dressing- 
room, ever since. When she came to us. wc may be said^to 
have moved in a humble sphere, viz., in Bernard Street, Foundling 
Hospital, which wc left four years ago for our present residence. 
Stucco C^dens, Pocklington Square. And up to the period of 
Mrs. Captain B.*s arrival, we were, as I say, waited upon in 
the parlour by maids ; the rough below-stains work of knife 
and shoe-cleaning being done by Grundsell, our greengrocer's 
third son. 

But though Heaven forbid that I should say a word against 
my mother-in-law, who has a handsome sum to leave, and who 
is besides a woman all self-denial, with her every thought for our 
good ; yet I think that without Mamma my wife would not have 
had those tantrums, may I call them, of jealousy, which she 
never exhibited previously, and which she certainly began to 
show very soon after our dear little scapegrace of an Albert was 
bom. We bad at that time, I remember, a parlour servant, 
called Emma Buck, who came to us from the country, from a 
Doctor of Divinity's family, and who pleased my wife very well 
at first, as indeed she did all in her power to please her. But 
on the very day Anna Maria came downstairs to the drawing- 
room, being brought down in these very arms, which 1 swear 
belong to as faithful a husband as any in the City of London, 
and §msxuL bringing up her little bit of dinner on a tray, I 
observed Anna Maria's eyes look uncommon savage at the poor 
g|ri, Mis. Captain B. looking away the whole time, on to whose 
neck my wife pUmged herself as soon as the girl had left the 
toom : burst out Into tears and calling somebody a viper. 

** HnQo,** says I, my bdoved, wbat is tbc matter? Whereas 
'dfo viper? 1 didn't know there w^ any in Bernard Street " (for 
1 tboiigiht she might be nmous still, and wished to turn off 
the th^, whatever it might be, with a pleasantry). "Whorls 
the serpent?** 
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** W6IIUID/* Jpvgles ont Mt& K., solt^aang on 

Mamma'i rinnilder. and Mts. Captain B» soowUng sadly at me 
tier daughter. 

*' What, Emma?'* I asked, in astonishment ; for the girl had 
been uncommonly attentive to her mistress, making her gntds 
and things, and sitting up with her. besides tending my eldest 
daughter, Emily, through scarlet fever. 

**Emmal don’t say Emma in that cruel audacious way, 
Maramduke-^Mr. H 0 -- 0 — ohson,'* says my wife {for such are 
my two names os given me by my godfathers and my fathers). 

You call the creature by her Christian imme before my very 
face I ” ‘ 

*'Oh, Hobson, Hobson! ’’says Mrs. Captain B., wagging 
her head. 

’’Confound it"— (“Don’t swear.’’ says Mamma )—’* Con- 
found it, my love,'* says I. stamping my foot, ’’you wouldn’t 
have me call the girl Buck, Buck, as if she was a rabbit ? She's 
the best girl that ever was : she nursed Emily through the fever ; 
she has been attentive to you ; she is always up when you want 
her” 

“Yes; and when ypv-oo^co come home from the club, Mar- 
maduke," my wife shrieks out. and falls agpin on Mamma's 
shoulder, who looks me in the face and nods her head fit to 
drive me mad. 1 come home from the club, indeed I Wasn't 
I forbidden to see Anna Maria? Wasn’t I turned away a 
hundred times from my wife's door by Mamma hersetf. and 
could I sit alone in the dining-room (for my eldest two, a boy 
and girl, w'ere at school)— alone in the dining-room, where that 
verjt Emma would have had to wait upon me? 

Not one morsel of chicken would Anna Maria eat (She said 
she dared to say that woman would poison the egg-sauce.) She 
had hysterical laughter and tears, and was in a highly nervous 
state, a state as dangerous for the mother as for the darling 
hahy. Mrs. Captain B. remarked justly ; and I was of course a 
good deal alarmed, and sent, or rather went off. for Boker, our 
medical man. Boker saw bis interesting patient, said that her 
nerves were highly excited, that she must at all sacrifices be 
heqpt quiet, and conribontte^Mrs, Captain B.*s opinion in every 
particular. As we walked downstairs I gave him a hint of 
wl^d was the matter, at the saine time requesting him to step 
into the hack-pariour, and there see me take an affidavit that 1 
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was as innocent as the blessed baby just born, and named but 
three days before after His Royal Highness the Prince. 

** 1 know. I know, my good fellow," says Boker, poking me in 
the side (for he has a good deal of fun), ** that you are innocent. 
Of course you are innocent. Everyb^y is, you sly dog. But 
what of that? The two women jiavc taken it into their heads to 
be jealous of your maid — and an uncommonly pretty girl she is 
too, Hobson, you sly rogue, you. And were she a Vestal Virgin, 
the i^irl must go if you want to have any peace in the house ; if 
you want your wife and the little one to thrive— if you want to 
have a quiet house and family. And if you do," says Boker, 
looking me in the face hard, ''though it is against iny own 
interest, will you let me give you a bit of advice, old boy ? " 

We had been bred up at Merchant Taylors together, and had 
licked each other often and often, no of course I let him speak. 

“ Well, then," says he, " Hob my l)oy, get rid of the old 
dragon — the old mother-in-law. She meddles with my pre- 
scriptions for your wife ; .she doctors the infant in private ; you'll 
never have a quiet house or a quiet wife as long as that old 
Catamaran is here." 

" Boker," says I, ** Mrs. Captain Budge is a lady who must 
not, at least in jwy house, be called a Catamaran. She ha» 
seven thousand pounds in the funds, and always says Anna 
Maria is her favourite daughter." And so we parted, not on the 
best of terms, for 1 did not like Mamma to be spoken of dis- 
respectfully any man. 

What was the upshot of this? When Mamma heard from 
Anna Maria (who weakly told her what 1 had let slip laughing, 
and in confidence to my wife) that Boker had called her a Cata- 
maran, of course she went up to pack her trunks, and of course* 
we apologised, and took another medical man. And as for 
Emma Buck, there was nothing for it but that she, poor girl, 
should go to the right about ; my little Emily, then a child of 
ten years of age, crying bitterly at parting with her. The child 
very nearly got me into a second scrape, for I gave her a sove- 
reign to give to Emma, and she told her grandmamma : who 
would have related ali to Anna Maria, but that I went down on 
my knees, and begged her not. But she had me in her power 
after that, and made me wince when she would say, " Manna- 
duke, have you any sovereigns to give away?" &c. 

After Emma Buck came Mary Blackmorc, whose name 1 
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Temember beoause Mis. G||ptam called her Maxy Bladc:^ore 
-(and a. dailc swarthy girf she was, not at alf good-looking in my 
eyes). This poor Mary Bladunote was sent about her business 
becfuiae she looked sweet on the twopenny postman, Mamma 
said. And she knew, no doubt, for (my wife being downstairs 
again long since) Mrs. B. saw eve^hing that was passing at the 
door ns she regularly sat in the parlour window. 

Alter Bladonore came anodxer girl of Mrs. B.*s own choosing : 
own rearing, 1 may say, for she was named Barbara, after 
Mamma, being a soldier's dai^hter, and coming from PortsM, 
where the late Captain Budge was quartered, in command of his 
company of marines. Of this girl Mrs. B. would ask questions 
out of the " Catechism " at breakfast, and my scapegrace of a 
Tom would burst out laughing at her blundering answers. But 
from a demure country lass, as she was when she came to us, 
Miss Barbara veiy quickly became a dressy, impudent-looking 
thing ; coquetting with the grocer's and batcher's boys, and 
wearing silk gowns and flowers in her bonnet when she went to 
church on Sunday evenings, and actually appearing one day with 
her hair in bands, and the next day in ringlets. Of course she was 
setting her cap at me, Mamma said, as 1 was the on]ly gentleman 
in the house, though for my part I declare I never saw the set of 
her cap at all, or knew if her hair was straight or curly. So, 
in a word, Barbara utus sent back to her mother, and Mrs. 
Budge didn't fail to ask me whether I had not a sovereign to 
give her? 

After this girl we had two or three more maids, whose appear- 
ance or history it is not necessary to particularise — the latter 
was uninteresting, let it suffice to say ; the former grew worse 
and worse. 1 never saw such a woman as Grizsel Scrimgeour, 
from Berwick-upon-Tweed, who was the last that waited on us, 
and vriio was enough, 1 declare, to curdle the very milk in the 
jug as she put it down to breakfast. 

At last real aim of roy two conspirators of women came 
out *' Marmadttkc,"Mrs. Captain B. said to me one mortiing, 
after this Griszd had brought me an oniony knife to cut the 
bnsad ; *' women servants are very well in their way. but there 
is always something disagreeable with them, and In families of 
a oertain rank a man-servant eommonly waits at table. It is 
proper: it is decent that H should be so in the respectable 
dttM: and tor are of those classes. In Captain Budge's life- 
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time we were never without our groott^liiiid our tea-boy. My 
dear father bad bis butler and coachman, as our family has had 
ever sinoe the Conquest; and though you are certainly in 
business, as your father was before you, yet your relations are 
respectable ; your grandfather was a dignified clergyman in the 
West of England ; you have connections both in the army and 
navy, who are members of Clubs and known in the fashionable 
world; and (though I shall never speak to that man again) 
remember that your wife's sister is married to a barrister who 
’ lives in Oxford l^uare, and goes the Western Circuit. He keeps 
a man-servant. They keep men-servants, and I do not like to 
see my poor Anna Maria occupying an inferior position in 
society to her 'sister Frederica, named alter the Duke of York 
though she was, when His Royal Highness reviewed the Marinins 
at Chatham ; and seeing some empty bottles carried from the 
table, said 

** In mercy's name," says I, bursting out, for when she came 
to this story Mamma used to drive me frantic, have a man, if 
you like, ma'am, and give me a little peace." 

"You needn't swear, Mr. Hobson," she replied, with a toss 
of her head; and when 1 went to business that day it was 
decided by the women that our livery should be set up. 


II. 

Peter Grundsell, the knifeboy, the youth previously men- 
tioned as son of my greengrocer and occasional butler, a demure 
little £ur-haired lad, who had received his education in a green 
baise coat and yellow leather breeches at Saint Blaize's Charity 
School, was our first foot-boy or page. Mamma thought that 
a fiiU-sised footman might occasion inconvenience in the house, 
and would not be able to sleep in our back attic (which indeed 
was scarcely six licet long), and she had somehow conceived 
a great fondness for ibis youth with his pale cheeks, blue eyes, 
and yellow hair, who sang the sweetest of all the children in 
the organ-loft of Saint Blaize's. At five o'clock eveiy morn- 
ing, winter and summer, that boy, before he took a permanent 
engagement in my establishment, slid down our area steps, of 
which and of the kitchen entrance he was entrusted with^ the 
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key. He crept up the etaiiu sa silent as a cat, ancl carried off 
the hooCi and shoes from the doors of our respective apart- 
ments without disturbing one of us : the knives and shoes eff my 
domestic circle were deaned as brilliant as possible beibre six 
o'dodc ; he did odd jobs for the cook ; he went upon our mes- 
sages and errands ; he carried out his father's potatoes and cauli- 
flowers; he attended school at Saint Blaise's; he turned his 
mother’s mangle ; — there was no end to the work that boy could 
do in the course of a day. and he was the most active, quiet, 
humble little rogue you ever knew. Mrs. Captain Budge then 
took a just liking to the lad. and resolved to promote him to the 
situation of page. His name was changed from Peter to Philip, 
as being more gented : and a hat with a gold cord and a knob 
on the top like a gilt Brussels sprout, and a dark green suit, 
with a white galloon stripe down the trouser-seams, and a 
bushel of buttons on the jacket, were purchased at an establish- 
ment in Holbom. off the dummy at the door. Mamma is a 
great big strong woman, with a high spirit, who. I should think, 
could protect herself very well ; but when Philip had his livery, 
she made him walk behind her regularly, and never could go to 
church without Philip after her to carry the books, or out to tea 
of an evening without that boy on the box of the cab. 

Mrs. Captain B. is fond of good living herself ; and. to do 
her justice, always kept our servants well. I don't meddle with 
the kitchen afibirs myself, having my own business to attend to ; 
but 1 believe my servants hod as much meat as they could cat, 
and a great de.'U more than was good for them. They went to 
bed pretty soon, for ours was an early house, and when I came 
in from the City after business, I was glad enough to get to bed ; 
and they got up rather late, for we are all good sleepers (espe- 
cially Mrs. B. , who takes a heavy supper, which / never could 
indulge in), so that th^ were never called upon to leave their 
beds much before seven o'clock, and had their eight or nine 
good hours of rest every night. 

And here 1 cannot help remarking, that if these folks knew 
fbeir lock stta si bona nMni, as we used to say at Merchant 
Taylors ; if they remembered that they are fed as well as lords, 
that they have warm beds and plenty of sleep in them ; that, if 
they are ill. they have frequeotfy their master^s doctor ; that 
tiiey get good wages, and beer, and sugar and tea in sufficiency: 
taef need not be robbing their employers or taking fees from 
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tradesmen, or grumbling at their lot. My friend and bead« 
4derk Raddles has a hundred and twenty a year and eight chil- 
dren ; the Reverend Mr. Bittles, our esteemed curate, at Saint 
Blaise's, has the same stipend and family of three ; and 1 
am sure that both of those gentlemen work harder, and fore 
worse, than any of the servants in my kitchen, or ray neigh- 
bour's. And I, who have seen that dear, good elegant angel* 
of a Mrs. Bittles ironing her husband's ^nds and neckcloths ; 
and that uncommonly shy supper of dry bread and milk-and- 
water, which the Raddles family take when I have dropped in to 
visit them at their place (Glenalvon Cottage, Magnolia Road 
South, Camden Town), on my walks from Hampstead on a 
Sunday evening:—! say, I, who have seen these people, and 
thought about my servants at home, on the .same July evening, 
eating buttered toast round the kitchen fire— have marvelled 
how resigned and contented some people were, and how readily 
other people grumbled. 

WeU, then, this young Philip being introduced into my family, 
and being at that period as lean as a whipping-post, and ns 
contented with the scraps and broken victuals which the cook 
gave him, as an alderman with his turtle and venison, now left 
his mother^s mangle — on which or on a sack in his father’s 
potato-bin, be used to sleep — and put on my buttons and stripes, 
waited at my own table, and took his regular place at that in 
the kitchen, and occupied a warm bed and three blankets in the 
back attic. 

The effect of the three (or four or five, is it ? — for the deuce 
knows how many they take) meals a day upon the young rascal 
was speedily evident in his personal appearance. His lean 
cheeks began to fill out. till they grew as round and pale as a 
pair of suet dumplings. His dress from the little dummy in 
Holbom (a bargain of Mrs. Captain B.’s), which was always a 
light fit, grew tighter and tighter ; as if his meals in the kitchen 
were not sufficient for any two Christians, the little gormandiser 
levied contributions upon our parlour dishes. And one day my 
wife spied him with his mouth smeared all over with our jam- 


* 1 say this, because 1 think so, and will noi be put clown. My wde 
says she thinks there is nothing in Mrs. Bittles, and Mamina says she 
gives herself airs, and has a ca^ in her eye ; but a more elegant woman 
7 bm never se^ no, not at a Mansion House ball, or the Opera.— 
M. H. 
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puddings and on another occasion he came in with lean in his 
eyes end hardly able to speak, from the efTects of a curry on 
whidb he had laid hands in the hah, and which we make (from 
the Nawob of MuUigatawney’s own receipt) remarkably fine, 
and as hot, as hot— as the dog-days» 

As for the crockeiy, both the etymon blue and the stone 
china Mamma gave us on our marriage (and which, I must 
confess, I didn't mind seeing an end of, because she bragged 
and bothered so about it), the smashes that boy made were 
incredible. The bandies of all the* tea-cups went ; and the 
knobs off the covers of the vegetable dishes ; and the stems of 
the wine-glasses ; and the china punch-bowl my Anna Maria 
was christened in. And the days he did not break the dishes 
on the table, he spilt the gravy on the cloth. Lord I Lord ! 
how I did wish for' my pretty neat little parlour-maid again. 
But I had best not, for peace* sake, enlarge again upon that 
point. 

And as for getting up, I suppose the suppers and dinners 
made him sleepy as well as fat ; certainly the little rascal for 
the first week did get up at his usual hour: then he was a 
little later : at the end of a month he came yawning downstairs 
after the maids had long been at work: there was no more 
polishing of boots and knives : barely time to get mine clean, 
and knives enough ready for me and my wife’s breakfast 
(Mrs. Captain B. taking hers and her poached eggs and rashers 
of bacon in bed)-— in time enough, I say, for my breakfast, 
before I went into the City. 

Many and many a scolding did I give that boy, until, my 
temper being easy end the lad getting no earthly good from my 
abuse of him, 1 off^from sheer weariness and a desire for a 
quiet life. But Mamma, to do her Justice, was never tired of 
giving it to him, and rated him up hiU and down dale. It was 

Philip, you are a fool ; ” •' Philip, you dirty wretch ; " •* Philip, 
you sloven,” and so forth, all dinner-time. But still, when I 
talked of sending him’ off, Mrs. Captain B. always somehow 
pleaded Ibr him and insisted upon keeping him. Well. My 
weakness is that I can't say no to a woman, and Master I^ilip 
stayed on, breaking the platee and smashing the glass# and 
ge^g more misddevous and Igsy every day. 

At last there came a ^niM,rwhich, though it wasn't in 
mrfisQffdM Master PhOip's hosing Hearing a great langhter 
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in the kitchen one evening, Mamina (who is a good houses 
keeper, and does not like her servants to laugh, on any account} 
stepped down,— and what should she findP-^Master Philip, 
mimicking her to the women servants, and saying, “ Look, this 
is the way old Mother Budge goes 1 “ And pulling a napkin 
round his head (something like the Turkish turban Mrs. Captain 
B. wears), he began to speak as if in her way, saying, ** Now, 
Philip, you nasty, idle, good-for-nothing, laey, dirty toy you» 
why do you go for to spill the gravy so ? &c. 

Mrs. B. rushed forward and boxed bis cars soundly, and the 
next day he was sent about his business ; for flesh and blood 
could bear him no longer. 

Why he had been kept so long, as I said before, I could not 
comprehend, until after Philip had left us ; and then Mamma 
said, looking with tears in her eyes at the chap's jacket, as it lay 
in the pantry, that her little boy Augustus w'as something like 
him, and he wore a jacket w'ith buttons of that sort Then I 
knew she was thinking of her eldest son, Augustus Frederick 
York Budge, a midshipman on board the ** Hippopotamus'' 
frigate. Captain Swang, C.E (/ knew the story well enough), 
who died of yellow fever on the West India Station in the 
year 18x4. 


III. 

By the time I had had two or three more boys in my family, I 
got to hate them as if I had been a second Herod, and the rest of 
my household, too, was pretty soon tired of the wretches. If 
any young housekeepers read this, 1 would say to them, Profit 
my experience, and never keep a boy; be happy with a 
parlour- maid, put up with a charw'oman, let the cook firing op 
your dinner from the kitchen ; get a good servant who knows 
liis business, and pay his vmges as cheerfully as you may ; but 
never have a boy into your place, if you value your peace of 
mind. 

You may save a little in the article of wages with the little 
rascal, but how much do you pay in discomfort ! A boy eats 
as much as a a boy breaks twice as mudi as a man, a 
boy is twice as long upon an errand as a man ; a boy batters 
your plate and sends it up to taUe ditty ; you are never certain 
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that a bqy*s iiQgers are not in the dish which he brings tip to 
your dinner;. a boy pats your boots on thciwrong trees; and 
when at the end of a year or two he has broken bis way through 
your crockery, and at last learned some of his business, the 
little miscreant privately advertises himself in the Times as a 
youth who has two years' character, and leaves you for higher 
wages and another place. Two young tmitors served me so in 
the course of my fatal experience with boys. 

Then, in a family council, it was agreed that a man should be 
engaged for our establishment, and we had a series of footmen. 
Our curate recommended to me our first man, whom the clergy* 
man bad found in the course of bis charitable excursions. 1 
took John Tomkins out of the garret where he was starving. 
He had pawned every article of value belonging to him ; he had 
no decent clothes left in which he could go out to offer himself 
for a situation ; he had not tasted meat for weeks, except such 
rare bits as he could get from the poor curate's spare table. He 
came to my house, and all of a sudden rushed into plenty again. 
He had a comfortable supply of clothes, meau fire, blankets. 
He bad not a hard master, and as for Mamma's scolding, he 
took it as a matter of course. He hod but few pairs of shoes to 
clean, and lived as well as a man of five hundred a year. Wdl, 
John Tomkins left my service in six months after be had been 
drawn out of the jaws of death, and after he had considered 
himself lucky at being able to get a crust of bread, because the 
cook served him a dinner of cold meat two days running—*' He 
never *ad been used to cold meat; it was the custom in no 
^pod families to give cold meat — he wouldn't stay where it was 
, practised." And away he wtmt, then— *very likely to starve 
again. 

Him there followed a gentleman, whom I shall call Mr. 
Abershaw, for 1 am positive he did it, although we never 
could find him out We had a chs^iacter with this amiable 
youth which an angel might have been proud of-<‘>bad lived 
fer seven years with General Hector— only left because die 
famUy was going abroad, the General being made Governor 
and Coinmihidm‘-in-Chjef of the Ti^oca Islands^^e General's 
sister, Mrs. Colons Ajax, Uving in lodgings in the Edgwaie 
. Itoad, answered for the man, and for the authenticity of the 
General's testimonials. .When Mamma, Mrs. Captain B., 
waited miQa her. Mn. Ca^n B. tmuktd that Mha 
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CoiloneVs lodgings were rather queer, being diabby in them- 
selves, and over a shabbier shop— and she thought there was 
a smell of hot spirits and water in Mrs. Colonel’s room >\hcn 
Mrs. B. entered it at one o’clock ; but, perhaps, she was not 
very rich, the Colonel being on half-pay, and it might have 
been ether and not rum which Mrs. B. smelt. She enme 
home announcing that she had found a treasure of a servant, 
and Mr. Abershaw stepped into our pantry and put on our 
lively. 

Nothing could be better for some time than this gentleman's 
behaviour ; and it was edifying to remark how he barred up the 
house of a night, and besought me to sec that the plate was 
all right when he brought it upstairs in the basket. He con- 
stantly wamerl us, too, of thieves and rascals about ; and, 
though he had a villainous hang-dog look of his own, which 1 
could not bear, yet Mamma said this was only a prejudice of 
mine, and, indeed, I had no fault to And with the man. Once 
I thought something was wrong with the lock of my study- 
table ; but, ns I keep little or no money in the house, 1 did not 
give this circumstance much thought, and once Mrs. Captain 
Budge saw Mr. Abershaw in conversation with a lady who had 
very much the appearance of Mrs. C oloncl Ajax, as she after- 
wards remembered, but the resemblance did not, unluckily, 
strike Mamma at the time. 

It happened one evening that w'C all wt*nt to see the Christ- 
mas pantomime ; and of course took the footman on the lx)x 
of the fly, and I treated him to the pit. where I could not set* 
him; but he said afterwards that he enjoyed the play very 
much. When the pantomime was over, he was in waiting in 
the lobby to hand us back to the carriage, and a pretty good 
load we were — our three children, ourselves, and Mrs. Captain. 
B., who is a very roomy woman. 

When we got home — the cook, with rather a guilty and 
terrified look, owned to her mistress that a most ’’singlar" 
misfortune had happened. She w'as positive she §hut the door 
—-she could take her Bible oath she did— after the boy who 
comes every evening with the paper ; but the policeman, about 
eleven o'clock, had ning and knocked to say that the door was 
open — and open it was, sure enough; and a greatcoat, and 
two hats, and an umbrella, were gone. 

"Thank ’Evins! the plate was all locked up safe in my 
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pantry/’ Mr. Abershaw said, turning up his eyes; and he 
showed me that it was all right before going to bed that very 
night; he could not sleep unless I counted it, he said— and 
then it was that he cried out, Lord ! Lord I to think that while 
he was so happy and unsuspicious, enjoyin’ of himself at the 
play, some ras^ should come in and rob his kind master I 
If he’d a know’d it, he never would have left the house— no, 
that he wouldn't. 

He was talking on in ibis way, when wc heard a loud shriek 
from Mamma's room, and her bell began to ring like mad : 
and presently out she ran, roaring out, ** Anna Maria ! Cook 1 
Mr. Hobson I Thieves 1 Tm robbed, I’m robbed I " 

Where’s the scoundrel?" says Abershaw, seizing the poker 
os valiant as any man I ever saw; and he rushed upstairs 
towards Mrs, B.'s apartment, I following behind, more leisurely ; 
for, if the rascal of a housebreaker had pistols with him, how 
was I to resist him, 1 should like to know? 

But when I got up— there was no thief. The scoundrel had 
been there : but he was gone : and a large box of Mrs. B.*s 
stood in the centre of the room, burst open, with numbers of 
things strewn about the floor. Mamma was sobbing her eyes 
out, in her big chair ; my wife and the female servants already 
assembled ; and Abershaw, with the poker, banging under the 
bed to see if the villain was still there. 

1 was not aware at first of the extent of Mrs. B.’5 misfortune, 
and it was only by degrees, as it were, that that unfortunate 
lady was brought to tell us what she had lost. First, it was her 
dresses ^e bemoaned, two of which, her rich purple velvet and 
her black satin, were gone ; then, it was her Cashmere ^awl ; 
then, a box full of ornaments, her jet, her pearls, and her 
garnets ; nor was it until the next day that she confessed to my 
wife that the great loss of all was an old black velvet reticule, 
containing two hundred and twenty-three pounds, in gold and 
notes. 1 suppose she did not like to tell me of this ; for a short 
time before, bring somewhat pressed for money, 1 had asked 
her to lend me some ; when, 1 am sorry to say, the old lady 
declared, upon her honour, thru she had not a guinea, nor should 
have one until her dividends came in. Now, if riie had lent it 
to me, she would have been paid back again, and this riie 
owned with tears in her qres. 

Well, when riie had cried and screamed sufficiently, as none 
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of this grief wotdd mend matters^ or bring back her money, vre 
went fo bed, Abershaw clapping to all the bolts of the house- 
dooTj and putting the great bar up with a clang that might be 
heard all through the street. And it was not until two days 
after the event that 1 got the numbers of the notes which Mrs. 
Captain B. had lost, and which yrere all paid intg the Bank, 
and exchanged for gold the morning after the robbery. 

When I was aware of its extent, and when the horse was 
stolen, of course I shut the stable-door, and called in a policeman 
— ^not one of your letter X policemen — but a gentleman in plain 
clothes, who inspected the premises, examined the family, and 
questioned the servants one by one. This gentleman's opinion 
was that the robbery was got up in the bouse. First he suspected 
the cook, then he inclined towards the housemaid, and the 
young fellow with whom, as it appeared, that artful hussy was 
keeping company ; and those two poor wretches expected to be 
carried off to jail forthwith, so great was the terror under which 
they lay. 

All this while Mr. Alxirshaw gave the policeman every 
information ; insisted upon having his boxes examined and his 
accounts looked into, for though he was absent, waiting upon 
his master and mistress, on the night when the robbery was 
committed, he did not wish to escape search— not he ; and so 
we looked over his trunks just out of compliment. 

The officer did not seem to be satisfied— as, indeed, he bad 
discovered nothing as yet — and after a long and fruitless visit in 
the evening, returned on the next morning in company with 
another of the detectives, the famous Scroggins indeed. 

As soon as the famous Scroggins saw Abershaw, all matters 
seemed to change — “Hullo, Jerry!" said he; “what, you 
here? at your old tricks again ? This is the man what has done 
it, sir,” he said to me; “he is a well-known rogue and prig." 
Mr. Abershaw swore more than ever that he was innocent, and 
called upon me to swear that I had seen him in the pit of the 
theatre during the whole of the performance ; but I could neither 
take my affidavit tc this fact, nor was Mr. Scroggins a bit 
satisfied, nor would he be until he had the man np to Beak 
Street Police Court and examined by the magistrate. 

Here my young man was known as an old practitioner on the 
treadmill, and, seeing there was no use in denying the fact, he 
confessed it very candidly. He owned that be had been unfor- 
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tnnate in his youth : that he had not been in General Hector's 
service fhcae five years ; that the character he had got was a 
sham one, and Mrs. Ajax merely a romantic fiction. But no 
more would he acknowledge. His whole desire in life, he said, 
was to be an honest man ; and ever since he had entered iiiy 
service he had acted os such. Could I point out a single instance 
in which he had failed to do his duty ? But there was no use hi 
n poor fellow who bad met with misfortune trying to retrieve 
himself: be began to cry when he said this, and spoke so natu- 
rally that 1 was almost inclined to swear that I had seen him 
under us all night in the pit of the theatre. 

There was no evidence against him ; and this good man was 
discharged, both from the Police Office and from our service, 
where he couldn't abear to stay, he said, now that his Hhonour 
was questioned. And Mrs. Budge believed in his innocence, 
and persisted in turning off the cook and housemaid, who she 
was sure had stolen her money ; nor was she quite convinced 
of the contrary two years after, when Mr. Abenhaw and Mrs. 
Colonel Ajax were both transported for forgety. 



THOUGHTS ON A NEW COMEDY. 

(BEING A LETTER FROM MR. J S PLUSH TO A FRIEND.) 


WtiiiLL OP Fortune Bahr, 

Jenyoury tivtntyjfith. 

My dear Ringer,— Me and Mary Ilann w;is very much pleased 
with the box of feznts and woodcox, which you sent us, both 
for the attention which was deliygit, and because tlie burds was 
uncommon good and full of Ilaviour. .Some wc gev away : 
some we hett : and 1 leave you to cmadgm that the Mann as 
sent em will holways find a glass of somethink comforable in 
our Barr: and I hope youU soon come back to l^ondon, Kincer, 
my boy. Your acount of the Servants’ all festivvaties at Kil*- 
batilcaxc Clastic, and your dancing Sir Kodjydycovyly (1 dont 
know how to spell it) with I^dy Hawgustcr, eniuscd Mary 
llann very much. ITitat sottathing is very well -onst a year or 
so : but in my time 1 thought the fun didnt Ix'gin until the 
great folks had gone away. Give iny kind suvviccs to Mrs. 
Lupin, and tell Munscer Bcshynicll with my and Mary Hann’s 
tx!st wishes, that our little Fanny can play several tunes on his 
[Manner. Comps to old Coachy. 

I'ill parlymint nothink is stirring, and thcrcs no noose to give 
you or fill my shcat — igsept (and 1 dcssay this will surprize you) 
— igsepl I talk about the new Play. 

Although Im not genly a patternizer of the Drammer, which 
it interfears very much with my abbits and ixpeshly is not picsnt 
dareckly after dinner to set hoff to a cold theayter for a middle- 
Hage Mann, who lik;.s to take things heazy ; yet, my dear feller, 
I do from time to time step in (with a border) to the walls of 
the little Aymarkct or Old Dewry, sometimes to give a treat to 
Mrs. Jeames and the younguns, sometimes to wild away a hidle 
hour when sbes outatown or outatemper (which sometimes will 
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ocur In the best reglated fainUes you know) or when sonne pHfate 
mettmncolly or sorrcr of my 0 ¥m is a hagitating hof me; 

Yesday evening jt was none of these motifs which injuiced me 
to go to the theayter— 1 had heard there was a commady jest 
brought out, inwolving the carrickter of our profession— that 
profeshn which you and me, Mr. Rinoer, did onst belong to. 
I’m not above that profeshn ; 1 ave its bintarests and Honor at 
art : and of beveiy man that wears the Plush, I say that Mann 
is my Brother— (not that I need be phondcr of him for that ; on 
the Gontiy, I reflect at our schooir where I lunt the fust nte of 
athograpby and grammer, the Brothers were holwis a pitchen 
into beach other)— but in fine, 1 love the Plush of hold days, and 
hah 1 1 regret that hold Father Time is doing somethink to my 
Air, which wigbtns it more pumminantly than the Powder which 
once 1 war 1 

A commady, Sir, has been brought out (which Im surprized it 
aint been mentioned at my Barr, though to be sure mose gents 
is keeping Grismass Olydays in the Country) in which 1 was 
creddably informmed— one of bus— one of the old Plushes— why 
diould 1 ezitate to say, a Footman, forms the prinsplc dram> 
miUS'pOTSony. How is my border represented on the British 
Stage 1 hast myself? Are we spoke of rcspeckfiU or otherwise? 
Does anybody snear at our youniform or purfeshn? 1 was 
determingd to see ; and in case of banythink inslant being said 
of us, I took a key with me in border to iss propply ; and bought 
sevral horringers jest to make uce of cm if 1 sor any nectssaty. 

My dear Rincer. I greave to say, that though there was 
nothink against our purfeshn said in the pease— and though the 
most delligit and sensatif footman (and Ive known no men of 
more dellixy of fcelin and scnsabillaty than a well-reglated foot- 
man is whether bin or bout of iiviy) could find foil with the 
of the New Commady of "Leap Yoar," yet its 
prinsples is dangerous to puhlick maralaty, as likewise to our 
bdoved purfeshn. 

The plot of the Pease is Rmnderd upon a hancient Lor, which 
the Hauther, Mr. Buckstone, dtscowred in an uncomniDn hold 
book, and by which it epears that in Lip-Year (or whals called 
Bisfoedtle in Zstronnamy) it is the women who have the Ubbaty 
of choosing their usbands,^d not as in bomaxy times, the men 
who choose thehr wives (I redemend you old fdler who are a 
"^leglar hold Batcbylofi to lookoot in the Onanack fixr Up Year, 
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and kip Amit of the way that year) and this pragticc must he 
common anongh in Hengland, for a comniady is a reprasenta- 
tion of natnr, and in this one« c^ry one of the women nsts 
every one of the men to marry : igsept one, and she asts two 
of em.s 

Onst upon a time there was an old genimn by the name of 
Flowerdcw as married a young woman, who became in cons- 
quince Mrs. Flora Flowerdcw. She made this hold buck so Appy 
during the breaf coarse of his mcddrinioninl career, that he left 
a will, bordering her to many agin before three years was over, 
failing vich, hevary shiUin of his proppaty should go to bis nex 
Hair. Aving maid these dcstimentry crangements hold IHower- 
dew died. Peace be to bis Hashes ! 

His widder didnt ciy much (for betwigst you and me F. must 
have been rayther a silly old feller), but lived on in n gcntcral 
manner in a house somewhere in the drueshon of Amstid I 
should think, entertaining her frends like a lady: and like a 
lady she kep her coachman and groom : had her own maid, a 
cook & housemaid of coarse, a page and a MANN. 

If / had been a widder I would have choas a Man of a better 
Ithe, than Mrs, Flowerjew did. Nothiiik becomes a footman so 
much as Ithe. Its that which dixiinguidgcs us from the wulgar, 
and I greave to say in this pedicklar the gentleman as bacted 
Villiam Valker, Mrs. F’s man, was sadly delishnt. He was re- 
speckble, quiet, borderly, hactivc — but his hgger I must say was 
no go. You and me R incer a ve seen footmen and know whats the 
proper sort — seen em ? Hah, what men there w'os in hour time I 
Do you rccklect Bill the Maypole as w;is w ith us at Lord AmnuT- 
smiths? What a chap that was ! what a leg he ad t The young 
men are not like us, Tom Rincer,— but I am diwerging from my 
tail, which I reshume. 

1 dtddnarive at the commensement of the drammer (for their 
was a Party a settling his skower in my Barr which kep me a 
cumsederable time), but when 1 hentcred the thcaytre 1 fown 
mysdf in presnts of Mr. & Mrs. C. Kean in a droring-roomb, 
Mrs. K. at a tabble pertending to right letters, or to so anky- 
sbuffis, or somethink, Mr. K. a elapsing his &s. a Fowling his 
his, and a quoating poatry & Bjrrom and that sort of thing like 
anythifik. 

Mrs. Kean, she was the widdo, and Mr. K. be was Villiaqi 
the miuD. He wasnt a Buttler dear Rincer like U. He wasnt 
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groom of the Chimbers like Mr. Mewt at my I^rds (to whomb 
my best complymince), he wasnt a mcar footman, he wasnt 
« page : but he was a mixter of all 4. He had trowzies like a 
page with a red strip ; be had a coat like a Hunndress John : he 
had the helcgant niistary of Mr. Mewt, .md there was a grace- 
ful abanding and a daggijay hair about him which 1 whish it 
was more adopted in our purfeshn. 

Haltho in hour time, dear Rincer, we didn quoat Byrom and 
Shikspyer in the droring^room to the ladies of the famly, praps 
things is haltered sins the mar^e of kintaket^ and the young 
Jeamscs do talk potry. — Well, for sevral years, during which he 
liad been in Mrs. F/s service. Walker had been goin on in this 
manner, and it was heasy at once to sec at the very hoixming of 
the pease, from the manner of missis and man. that there was 
more than the common scwillatics of a lady and a genlman in 
livary goin on between em, and in one word that they were 
pashintly in love with each other. This wont surprize you 
Rincer, my boy ; and in the coarse of my expcarance I might 
tell a story or two—O I^dy Harabcllar ; but Honor forbids, 
and Im inumm. 

Several shutors came to whoo the widow ; but none, and no 
great wonder, have made an impreshn on her heart. One she 
takes AT a husband on /Wa/—nnd he went out to dinner on the 
very fust day of his apprentiship, and came home intogsicated. 
Another wbOmb she would not have, a Captain in the Harniy, 
pulls out a bill when she refuses him, and requestes her to 
pay for his loss of time, and the clothes he has bordered in 
border to captiwatc her. Finely the piece bends by the widdo 
proposing to William Walker, her ser\'ant, and marrying that 
pusson. 

I don't hask whether widdos take usbands on trial. I do not 
pores to inquicr w'hcther Captings send in bills of costs for court- 
ship, or igsamming other absuddaties in this Commady. I look 
at it purfesbnly, and I look at it gravely. Rincer. Hand, I 
can't help seeing that it is dAngerous to our border, and sub- 
wnssive of domestic maralaty. 

1 say theres a Prinsple in a honist footman which ^ould 
moke him purtest and rewolt aginst such doctorings as tbese. A 
fotle pashn may hapn hany day tohany Mann ; as achimbly-pott 
may drop on bis head, or a homnilms drive hover him. We 
help AslUng in love with a fbie womanr-we ore men : we 
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are fine men praps ; and praps she returns our harder. But 
wbats the use of it ? There can be no marridges between foot- 
men and families in which they live. T*here's a Lor of Natur 
against it. and it should be wrote in the prayer-books for the use 
of Johns that a man may not many his Missus — If this kind of 
thing was to go on hoften. there would be an end to domestic 
life. John would be hulways up in the droring-room courting : 
or Miss would be for hever dow‘n in the pantry : you'd get no 
whirk done. How could he clean his plate proppty with Miss 
holding one of his ands sittin on the knife tx>rd ? It's impaw* 
sable. We may marry in other families but not in our hown. 
Wc have each our spears as wc h.ave each our Jk'lls. Theirs 
is the fust flor ; hours is the basemint. A man who marris his 
Missis hingers his purfeshnnl brutbering. I would cut that 
Man dedd who married his Missis. I would blackbawl him at 
the clubb. Lt-'t it oust git abroad that wc do so, and famlics 
will leave off iring footmen haltogclhcr and be weighted upon 
by maids, which the young ladies cant marry them, and I leave 
you to say whether the purfeshn isnt a good one. and whether it 
woodnt be a pity to s[x)il it. 

Yours hever, my dear Rincer, 

J. P. 

Ta Mr. Rincer, 

*7/ the r>ukc of Ficrbattlcaxe*!, 

f'iisbaitieaxe CaetlCf Flintshire, 



THE SIGHTS OF LONDON. 


am a country gentleman, iniirm in health, stricken 
in years, and only occasionally visiting the metropolis, of which 
the dangers, and the noise and the erou/ds, arc somewhat too 
much for my quiet nerves. But at this season of Easter, having 
occasion to come to I.<ondon, where my son resides, 1 was 
induced to take his carriage and his five darling children for a 
day's sight-seeing. And of sight-seeing I have had. Sir, enough, 
not for a day, but for my whote life. 

My son’s residence is in the elegant neighbourhood of 
P-rtm-n Square ; and taking his carriage, of which both the 
'horse and driver are perfectly steady and past the prime of life, 
^oixr first visit was to the Tenebrorama, in the Regent's I^k, 
where I was told some neat pointings were exhibited, and 1 
could view some scenes at least of foreign countries without 
the danger and fatigue of personal travel. I paid my money 
at the entrance of Che building, and entered with my unsuspi- 
cious little charges into the interior of the building. Sir, it is 
like the entrance to the Eleusinian mysteries, or what 1 have 
been given to understand is the initiation into Frecmasoniy. 
We plunged out of the light into such a profound darkness, 
that my darling Anna Maria instantly began to cry. We felt 
we were in a chamber. Sir, dimly cre^ng and moving under- 
neath us— a horrid sensation of sea-sickness and terror overcame 
us, and X was almost os frightened as my poor innocent Anna 
Maria. » 

The first thing we saw was a ghastly view of a church— the 
Cathedral of Saint Sepulchre’s, at Jericho. I believe it was 
called— a dreary pile, with not a soul in it, not so much as 
a pew«opener or verger to whom one could look for refuge 
^ ftom tli6 dismal solitude. Sir, 1 don't care to own 1 am 
firigbtened at beiag in a diorcb alone ; I was once locked np 
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in one at the age of thirteen, having fallen asleep during the 
^sermon ; and though I have never seen a ghost, they are in 
my family: my grandmother saw one. 1 hate to look at 
a great ghastly, naked edifice paved with gravestones, and 
surrounded with epitaphs and death's heads, and I own tliat 
1 thought a walk in the Park would have been more cheerful 
than this. 

As we looked at the picture, the dreary church became 
more dreary ; the shadows of night (by means of curtains and 
contrivances, which 1 heard in the back part of the mysteiy 
making an awful flapping and palling) fcU deeply and more 
terribly on the scene. It grew pitch dark ; my poor little ones 
clung convulsively to my knees ; an organ conunenced playing 
a dead march— it was midnighi—tapers presently began to 
flicker in the darkness— the organ to moan more dismally — 
and suddenly, by a hideous optical delusion, the church was 
made to appear as if full of people, the altar was lighted up 
%rith a mortuary illumination, and the dreadful monks were 
in their stalls. 

1 have been in churches. I have thought the sermon long. 
I never thought the real service so long as that paintod muit 
which I witnessed at the Tenebrorama. My dear cfaflilriii 
whispered, " Take us out of this place, Grandpapa." I would 
have done sa 1 started to get up (the place being now dimly 
visible to our eyes, accustomed to the darkness, and disclosing 
two other wretches looking on in the twilight besides ourselves) 
— 1 started, I say, to get up, when the chamber began to move 
again, and I sank back on my seat, not daring to stir. 

The next view >ye saw was the Summit of Mount Ararat. 
I believe, or else of a mountain in Switzerland, just before 
dawn. 1 can't bear looking down from mountains or heights ; 
when taken to 'Saint Paul’s by my dear mother as a child, 1 
had well-nigh fainted when brought out into the outer gallery ; 
and this view of Mount Ararat is so dreadful, so lonely, so 
like nature, that it was all I could do to prevent myself from 
dashing down the peak and plunging into the valley below* 
A storm, the thunderous rumble of which mode me run cold. 
|the fidl of an avalanche destroying a village, some lightning, 
and an eclipse 1 believe of the sun, were introduced as orna- 
ments to this picture, which 1 would as lief see again as 
undeigo a nightmare. 
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Mcnre desd than alive, I took my darliag children out of 
the place, anU tenderly embraced them when 1 was ont of the 
door. 

The liaidomma i$ neict by. and my dear little third grand- 
child insisted upon seeing it Sir, we unsuspecting ones went 
into the place, and saw— what do you think?— the Earthquake 
of Lisbon I Ships were tossed and dashed about the river 
before us in a frightful manner. Convents and castles toppled 
down before our eyes and burst into flames. Wc heard the 
shrieks of the mariners in the storm, the groans of the miserable 
people being swallowed up or smashed in the rocking reeling 
ruins — ^tremendous darkness, lurid lightning flashes, and the 
awful booming of thunderbolts roared in our ears, dazried our 
eyes, and frightened our senses so, that 1 protest I was more 
dead than alive when I quitted the premises, and don’t know 
bow 1 found myself in my carriage. 

We were then driven to the Zoological Gardens, .a place 
%hich 1 often like to visit (keeping away from the larger b^ts, 
such as the bears, who 1 often, fancy may jump from their poles 

t certain unoffending Christians ; and the bowling tigers 
»ns who are continually biting the keepcm* beads off), and 
1 like to look at the monkeys in the cages (the little 
1 1) and the birds of various plumage. 

Fanc^ my feelings, Sir, when I saw in these gardens— in 
these gardens frequented by nursery-maids, mothers, and chil- 
dren, an impaense brute of an elephant, about a hundred feet 
high, rushing about with a wretched little child on his back, 
and a single man vainly endeavouring to keep him back I 1 
uttered a shriek— 1 called my dear children round about me. 
And I am not ashamed to confess it, Sir, I ran. I ran for 
refuge into a building hard by, where I saw— ah, Sir t 1 saw an 
immense boa-constrictor swallowing a live r«abbit— swallowing a 
live rabbit, Sir. and looking os if he would have swallowed one 
of my little boys afterwards. Good heavens ! Sir, do we live 
in a Christian country, and are parents and children to be sub- 
jected to sights like these? 

Our next visit— of pleasure, Sir I bear with me when I say 
^irasure: was to the Waxwork in Baker Street, — of which I 
have only to say that, rather than be left alone in Ma/ gallety at 
night with those statues, 1 would consent to be locked up with 
one of the horrid Uons at the Zoological Gardens. Then !s a 
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wonuin in black there lying on a sofa, and whose breast heaves 
—there is an old roan whose head is always slowly turning 
round — there is Her M— y and the R-y-l Children looking as 
if they all bad the yellow fever — sights enough to terrify any 
Christian I should think— sights which, nevertheless, as a man 
and a grandfatht^r, 1 did not mind undergoing. 

But my second boy. Tommy, a prying little dare*devil. full of 
mischief, must insist upon our going to what he called the 
reserved apartment, where Napoleon's carriage was. he said, 
and other curiosities. Sir. he caused me to p;iy sixpences for 
all the party, and introduced me to what?— to the Chamlwr of 
Horrors. Sir ! — they're not ashamed to call it so— they're proud 
of the frightful title and the dreadful exhibition— and what did 
I there behold— murderers, Sir, — murderers ; some of them in 
their own cold blood— Robespierre’s head off in a plate— Marat 
stuck and bleeding in a Ixith— Mr. and Mrs. Manning in a 
frightful colloquy with Courvoisicr and Fieschi about the 
infernal machine— and my child, my grandchild, Sir. laughed 
at my emotion and ridiculed his grandfather's just terror at 
witnessing this hideous scene I 

Jacky, my fifth, is bound for India — and wished to s djjjfllft 
Overland Journey portrayed, which, as I also am intereswIlIpP 
the future progress of that darling child, 1 was anxicri|'"lk> 
behold. Wc came into the Exhibition, Sir, just at the moment 
when the Simoom was represented. Have you ever seen a 
simo<^m, Sir ? Can you figure to yourself what a simoom is ?— a 
tornado of sand in which you die before you can say Jack 
Robinson ; in whidi camels, horses, men are swept into death 
in an instant— and this was the agreeable sight which, as a 
parent and a man, 1 was called upon to witness f Shuddering, 
and calling my little charges around me, I quitted Waterloo 
Place, and having treated the dear Ixiings to a few buns in the 
Haymarket, conducted them to their last place of amusement, 
viz., the Panorama, in Leicester Place. 

Ah, Sir ! of what clay are mortals supposed to be made, that 
they can visit that exhibition ? Dreams 1 have had in my life, 
but as that view of the Arctic Regions nothing so terrible. My 
blood freezes as I think of that frightful summer even— but 
what to say of the winter? By heavens, Sir 1 I could not face 
the sight — the icy picture of eternal snow — the livid northern 
lights, the killing glitter of the stars; the wretched mariners 
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groping about in the snow round the ship ; they caused in me 
such a shudder of surprise and bright, that 1 don't blush to own 
1 popped down the curtain after one single peep, and would 
not c^ow my children to witness it. 

Are others to be so alarmed, so misled, so terrified? I 
beseech all people who have nerves to pause ere they go sight- 
seeing at the present day ; and remain. 

Your obedient servant, 

GoLiAii Muff. 



THE LION HUNTRESS OF BELGRAVIA j 

BEING LADY NIMKOD'S JOURNAL OF THE PAST SEASON. 


I. 

When my husband's father. Sir John Nimrod, died, after 
sixteen years' ill-health, which ought to have killed a dozen 
ordinary baronets, and which 1 bore, for my part, with angelic 
patience, we came at length into the property which ought, by 
rights, to have been ours so long before (otherwise, I am sure, 

1 would never have married Nimrod, or gone through eighteen ' 
years of dulncss and comparative poverty in second-rate fur- 
nished houses, at home arid abroad), and at length montd'd 
my maison in London. 1 married Nimrod an artless and 
b<»utiful young woman, as I may now say without vanity, for 
1 have given up all claims to youth or to personal appearance ; 
and am now at the jwssff of the path of /rtfs/ra vUa, as Dante 
says: having no pretensions to flirt at all, and leaving that 
frivolous amusement to the young girls. I made great sacrifices 
to marry Nimrod : I gave up for him Captain (now General) 
Flather, the handsomest man of his time, who was ardently 
attached to me ; Mr. Pyx, then tutor to the Earl of Noodlebury, 
but now Lord Bishop of Bullocksmithy ; and many more whom 
1 need not name, and some of whom, I dare say, have never 
forgiven me for jilting them, as they call it. But how could 
I do otherwise! Mamma's means were small. Who could 
suppose that a captain of dragoons at Brighton, or a nobleman's 
tutor and chaplain (wno both of them adored me certainly), 
would ever rise to their present eminent positions? And I 
therefore sacrificed myself and my inclinations, as every well- 
nurtured and highly principled girl will, and became Mrs. 
Nimrod — ^remaining Mrs. Nimrod — plain Mrs. Nimrod, as Mr, 
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Grimstone said— for eighteen jyears» What I suffered no one 
can tell. Nimrod has no powers of conversation, and I am all 
soul and genius. Nimrod caties neither for poetry, nor for 
company, nor for science ; and without geology, without poesy, 
without society, life is a blank to me. Provided he could snooze 
at home with the children, poor N. was (and is) happy. But 
ah I could their innocent and often foolish conversation suffice 
to a woman of my powers? 1 was wretchedly deceived, it must 
be owned, in my marriage, but what mortal among us has not 
Iiis or her tracasseries and disillusionnements f Had I any idea 
that the old Sir }o|pi Nimrod would have clung to life with such 
uncommon tenacity. T might now have been the occupant of the 
palace of Bullocksmithy (in place of poor Mrs. Pyx, who is a 
vulgar creature), and not the mistress of my house in Eaton 
Crescent and of Hornby Hall, Cumberland, where poor Sir 
C'harlcs Nimrod generally lives, shut up with bis gout and his 
children. 

He does not come up to I^ondon, nor is he fait poury briller, 

' My eldest daughtcT is amiable, but she has such frightful red 
Jbair that 1 really could not bring her into the world ; the boys 
|are with their tutor and at Eton ; and as 1 was bom for society, 

am bound to seek for it, alone. 1 pass eight months in I/>no 
don, and the remainder at Baden, or at Brighton, or at Paris. 
We receive company at Hornby for a fortnight when 1 go. Sir 
C— - N— does not trouble himself much with London or vum 
monde. He moves about my saloons without a word to say for 
himself; he a^ed me whether Dr. Buckland was a poet, whether 
Sir Sidney Smith was not an Admiral ; he generally overeats 
and drinks himself at the house-dinners of his clubs, being a 
member of both Snooker’s and Toodle's, and returns home after 
six weeks to his stupid Cumberland solitudes. Thus it will be 
seen that my lot in life as a domestic character is not a happy 
one. Bom to brUltr in society, I had the honour of singing on 
the table at Brighton before the epicure George the Fourth at six 
years of age.* What was the use of shining under such a bushd 

as poor dear Sir C N ? There are some of us gifted but 

unfortunate beings whose lot is the world. We are like the 
Wanderer in my dear friend Eugine Sue’s elegant novel, to 
whom Pate says. '* Marche, marche:" for us pilgrims of society 

* Tt was before Gsorge the Fourth, hut before Che Prinee of Wales 
that Lady Nimrod, then Miss Bellatrs, perfonned at the PaviUoik 
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thm is no rest. The Bellairs have been a fated race : dearest 
Mamma dropped down in the tea-rooms at Almack's, and was 
carried home paralysed ; I have heard that Papa (before our 
misfortiiDes, and when he lived at Castle Bellairs^ and in Rutland 
Square) never dined alone for twenty-seven years and three- 
quaxterSf and rather than be without company be would sit and 
laugh and quaff with the horrid bailiffs who often arrested him. 

I am a creature of the world, then ; 1 cannot help my nature. 
The Eagle (the crest of the Bellairs) dies to the dazsling sun, 
while the “moping owl'* prefers the stupid darkness of the 
thicket 

They call me the IJon Huntress. 1 own that I love the 
society of the distinguished and the great. A mere cultivator 
of frivolous fashion, a mere toady of the groat, I despise ; but 
genius, but poetry, but talent, but scientific reputation, Imt 
humour, but eccentricity above all, 1 adore. 1 have opened 
my saions now for several seasons. Everyliocly of note who 
has been in our metropolis I have received,— the great painters, 
the great poets and sculptors (dear dear sculptors, I adore 
thcml), the great musicians and artists, the great statesmen 
of all the great countries, the great envoys, the great mission- < 
aries, the great generals, the great evetyl^ics, have honoured ^ 
the riunions of Clementina Nimrod. 1 have had at the same 
dinner the wise and famous Monsieur Doctrinaire (and was in 
hopes he would have come to roe in the footman's suit in 
which be escaped from Paris ; but he only came with his Golden 
Fleece, his broad ribbon of the Legion of Honour, and eighteen 
orders), Signor Bombardi the Roman tribune. General Prince 
Rubadubsti the Russian General, and dear I'arboosh Pasha, 
who was converted to Islamism after his heroic conduct in 
Hungary. I have had Monsieur SansgCne, the eminent socialist 
refugee \ Rabbi Jehoshaphat, from Jerusalem ; the Archbishop 
of Mealypotatoes, in partibus injidelium^ and in purple stock- 
ings ; Brother Higgs, the Mormon Prophet : and my own dear 
Bishop of Bullocksmitby, who has one of the prettiest ankles * 
and the softest hands in England, seated round my lawfy board. 

1 have had that darling Colonel Milstone Reid, the decipherer 
of the Babylonish inscriptions ; the eminent I^rofessor Hddwinck, 
of KaUe, author of those extraordinary *' Hora: Antediluvianae/' 
and “ The Histoiy of the Three Hundred First Sovereigns of 
the Fonith Preadamite Period ; " and Professor Blenkinborn 
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<who rttdi your handwriting m that wonderful way, you know, 
fixr thirteen stamps) round one tea-table in one room in my 
beuae. I have bad the hero of Acre^ the hero of Long Acre, 
and a near relation of Greenacre at the same soirA ; and I am 
not ashamed to own, that when during his trial the late atrocious 
Mr, Rawbead, confiding in his acquittal, wrote to order a mmp 
and dozen at the inn, 1 was so much deceived by the bare-feussd 
wretch's protestations of innocence, that I sent him a little note, 
requesting the honour of his company at an evening party at 
my house. He was found justly guilty of the murder of Mrs. 
Tripes, was hanged, and, of course, could not come to my party. 
But bad he been innocent, what shame would there have heen 
in my receiving a man so certainly remarkable, and whose 
undoubted courage (had it been exerted in a better cause) might 
have led him to do great things? Yes, and if I take that villa 
at Fulham next year. 1 hope to have a snug Sunday party from 
the Agapemone for a game at hockey ; when I hope that my 
dear Bishop of Bullocksinithy will come. 

Indeed, what is there in life worth living for but the enjoyment 
of the society of men of talent and celebrity? Of the mere 
month, you know, one person is just like another. l.Ady A. and 
Lady B. have their dresses made by the same milliner, and talk 
to the same pattern. Lord C.*s whiskers axe exactly like Mr. 
D.'s, and their coats are the same, and their plaited shirt-fronts 
are the same, and they talk about the same things. If one 
dines with £., or F., or G., or H., one has the same dinner at 
each table ; the very same soup, entrAs, sweets, and ices, inter- 
spersed with the same conversation carried round in an under- 
tone. If one goes to I. House or K. House, there is the same 
music — the same Mario and Lablache, the same Lablache and 
Maria As for friends in the world, we know what are, 
stupid frumps and frunily connections, who are angry if they 
are not invited to all one's parties, who know and tdl aU erne’s 
secrets, who spread all the bad stories about one that are true, 
or half-true, or untrue ; I make a poiDt, for my part, to have no 
friends. 1 mean, nob^y who i^l be on such a oonfidential 
frxiting as that he or she dudl presume to know ^ vHadk of 
my affairs, or that 1 shall mys^ be so frmd of, that I idiOiihl 
miss them were they to be estnmged or to die. One is not made. 

one need not be made, to be nncomfortable in lifis: one need 
have no paudol aensatigns about imybody. And that> why X 
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admire and am fomiliar with remarkable people and persons of 
talent only: because, if th^ die, or ro away, or bore me, I can 
get other people of talent or remarkable persons in their place. 
For instance, this year it is the Nepaulese Princes, and Mile. 
Vandermeer, and the Hippopotamus, one is interested about ; 
next year it may be the Chinese Ambassadors, or the Pope, or 
the Duke of Bordeaux, or who knows who ? This year it is the 
irathor of the Memoriam (and a most pleasing poet), or Mr. 
Gumming, the Lion Hunter of South Africa, or that dear 
Prelude ; next year, of course there will be somebody else, and 
some other poems or delightful works, which will come in ; and 
of which there is always a bountiful and most providential and 
blessed natural supply with every succeeding scaspn. 

And as I now sit calmly, at the end of a well-spent season, 
surv^ing my empty apartments, and thinking of the many 
interesting personages who have passed through them, I cannot 
but think how wise my course has been, and 1 look over the lists 
of my lions with pleasure. Poor Sir , in the same way, 
keeps a game-book, I know, and puts down the bares and 
pheasants which he has bagged in his stupid excursions, and 
if that strange and delightiul bearded hunter, Mr. Gumming 
(who was off for Scotland just when 1 went to bis charming and 
terrible Exhibition, close by us at Kn'ghtsbridge, and with an 
intimate Scotch mutual acquaintance, who would have intro- 
duced me, when I should have numbered in my Wednesday list 
and my dinner-list one nohk lion more)— if Mr. Gumming, 1 say, 
keei» his journal of springboks, and elephants, and sea-cows, 
and lions and monsters, why should not Clementina Nimrod 
be permitted to recur to her little journals of the sporting 
season? 


II. 

Continually have I been asked. What is a lion ? A lion is a 
man or woman one muse have at one’s parties — 1 have no other 
imswer but that One has a man at one’s parties because one 
tees lum at everybody else’s panics ; I cannot tell you why. It 
is the way of the world, and when one is of the world, one must 
do as the world docs. 
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Vulgar people, and peraont not of the world, nevertheless, 
have their little parties and Ihetr little great men (the foolish 
abimfd creatures 1) and 1 have no doubt that at any little 
lawyer’s wife's tea-table in Bloomsbury, or merchant's heavy 
mahogany in Portland Place, our manners arc ludicrously 
imitated, and that these people show pff their lions, just as we 
do. I heard Mr, Grimstone the other night telling of some 
people with whom he had been dining, a kind who are not in 



society, and of .whom, of course, one has never heard. Re said 
that their manners were not unlike ours; that they lived in a 
very comfortably furnished house ; that they had from 
the oonfecUoner's, and that kind of thing ; and that they had 
their lions, the absurd creatures, in imitation of us. Some of 
these people have a great respoet for the peerage, and Grim- 
«mone says that at this house, which belongs to a relative of bis, 
they never oondder their grsad dinners complete wifoont poor 
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Lord Muddlehead to take the lady of the bouse to dinner. 
Lord Muddlehead never speaks ; but drinks unceasingly during 
H dinner-time, and is there, Grimstone says, that the host may 
have the pleasure of calling out in a loud voice, and the hear- 
ing of his twenty guests. ** Lord Muddlehead, may 1 have the 
honour of taking wine with your Lordship? 

I am told there are several members of the aristocracy wlio 
let themselves out to be dined, as it were, in this sad way ; and 
do not dislike the part of lion which they play in these inferior 
houses. 

Well then?— what must we acknowledge ?— that persons not 
in society imitate us ; and that everybody has his family circle 
and its little lion for the time being. With us it is Nelson come 
homo from winning the battle of Aboukir ; with others it is Tom 
Smith who has gained the stiver sculls at the rowing match. 
With us it is a Foreign Minister, or a Prince in exile; w'ith 
others it may be Master Thomas who has just come from Cam- 
bridge, or Mr. and Mrs. Jones who have just been on a tour to 
Paris. Poor creatures 1 do not let us he too hard on them f 
People may not be in society— and yet, I dare say, mean very 
welt I have found in steamboats on the Rhine, and at iafilrs- 
on the Continent, very well-informed persons, really very 
agreeable and well-mannered, with whom one could converse 
very freely, and get from them much valuable information and 
assistance— and who, nevertheless, were not in society at all. 
These pec^le one docs not, of couVse, recognise on returning to 
this country (unless they happen to get into the world, ns 
occasionally they do) : but it is surprising how like us many of 
them are, and what good imitations of our manners (hey give. 

For instance, this very Mr. Grimstone — I-ady Tollington took 
him up. and, of course, if Lady Tollington takes up a man he 
goes everywhere— four or five years ago in Germany I met him 
at Wiesbaden ; he gave me up his bedroom, for the inn was full, 
and be slept on a billiard-tabic, I think, and was very good- 
natured, amusing, iind attentive. He was not then du pionde, 
and I lost sight of him * for, though he bowed to me one night 
at the Opera, I thought it was best not to encourage him, and 
my glass would not look his way. But when once received— 
dfflictthies of coarse vanished, .and I was delighted to know him. 

Mr. Grimstone ! " I said, ** how charmed I am to see you 
among us. How pleasant you must lx;, ain’t you ? 1 see you 
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were at Lady Tollington's and Lady Tnimpington's ; and of 
course yoa wilt go everywhere: and will you come to my 
Wednesdays?" 

" It is a great comfort, Lady Nimrod/' Grimstone said, *' to 
be in society at last — and a great privilege. You know that my 
relations are low, that my father and mother are vulgar, and 
that until I came into the monde^ I had no idea what decent 
manners were, and had never met a gentleman or a lady before ? " 

Poor young man f Considering bis disadvantages, he really 
pronounces his ^'s very decently ; and I watched him all through 
dinner-time, and he behaved quite well. Lady Blinker says he 
is satirical : but he seems to me simple and quiet. 

Mr. Grimstone is a lion now. His speech in Parliament 
made him talked about. Directly one is talked about, one is a 
lion. He is a Radical ; and his principles are, I believe, horrid. 
But one most have him to one's parties, as he goes to Lady 
Tollington’s. 

There is nothing which I dislike so much as the illiberality of 
some narrow-minded English people, who want to judge every- 
thing by their own standaM of morals, and are squeamish with 
distinguished foreigners whose manners do not exactly corres- 
pond with their own. Have we any right to quarrel with a 
Turkish gentleman because he has three or four wives? With 
an officer of Austrian Hu&sars, l)ccause. in the course of his 
painful duties, he has had to inflict personal punishment on one 
or two rebellious Italian or Hungarian ladies, and whip a few 
little boys? Does anybody cut Dr. Hawtrey, at Eton, for 
correcting the boys?-^^ sons, I'm sure, would be the better 
for a little more. When the Emperor's aide-de-camp. Count 
KnoutofT, was in this country, was he not perfectly well received 
at Court and in the very first circles? It gives one a sort of 
thrill, and imparts a piquancy and flavour to a whole party 
when one has a lion in it who has hanged twenty-five Polish 
colonels, like Count Knoutoff; or shot a couple of hundred 
Carlist officers before breakfast, like General Garbanzos, than 
whom 1 never met a more mild, accomplished, and elegant man. 
1 should say he is a man of the most sensitive organisation, that 
he would shrink from giving pain— he has the prettiest white 
hand I ever saw, except my dear Bishop's ; and, beskles, in 
liioae countries an officer must do his duty. These extreme 
measures, of course, are not what one would like officers of one's 
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own country to do : but consider the diSerenoe of the education 
of foreigners 1— «nd also, it must be remembered, that if poor 
dear General Garbansos did shoot the Carbsts, those horrid 
Caxiists, if they had caught him, would certainly have shot hint. 

In the same way about remarkable women who come among 
us— their standard of propriety, it muse be remembered, is not 
ours, and it is not for us to judge them. When that ddight- 
ful Madame Andria came amongst us (whom Grimstone calls 
Polyandria, though her name is Alphonsinc), who ever thought 
of refusing to receive her ? Count Andria and her first husband, 
the Baron I> Frump, are the best friends inmginablc ; and I 
bave beard that the Baron was present at his wife's second 
marriage, wished her new husband joy with all his heart, and 
danced with a Royal Princess at tlic wading. It is well known 
that the Prince Gregory RagamofiTski, who comes out of Prussian 
Poland — (where 1 hope Miss Hulker, of Lombard Street, leads 
a happy life, and finds a conronne ftrmie a consolation for a 
bad o^ous husband, an uncomfortable hide-and-seek bam of a 
palace as it is called, and a hideous part of the country) — 1 say 
it is well known that Ragamoflski was married before he came 
to England, and that he made a sei)aration from his Princess 
li taimahUi and came hither expressly for an heiress. Who 
minds these things? Ragamofl^i was everywhere in London : 
and there were Dukes at Saint George's to sign the register ; 
and at the breakfast, in Hyde Park Gardens, which old Hulker 
gave, without inviting iwr, by the way. Thence, I say it ought 
to be dear to us that foreigners arc to be judged liy their own 
ways and habits, and not ours— and that idle cry which people 
make against some of them for not conforming to our practices 
ought to be put down I Cry out against them, indeed t Mr. 
Grimstone says, that if the Emperor Nero, having slaughtered 
half Christendom the week before, could come to England with 
plenty of money in his pocket, all London would welcome him, 
and he would be pres^ at the very first bouses to play the 
fiddle— and that if Queen Catherine of Medicis, though she had 
roasted all the Hugu^ots in France, had come over afterwards to 
Mivart’s, on a visit to Queen Elizabeth, the very best nobility 
in die oonntty would have come to put their names down in hitc 
visitiog-book. 
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Among the most considamble lions who have figured in my 
menagerie, I may mention Bobbaeby Bahawder, the Prince of 
Delhi, who came over on a confidential mission, from His 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor Auningeebe, his august sovereign 
and master. No soirA was for some time complete without the 
Bobbachy. Of all the Orientals who have visited our shores, 
it was agreed that he was the most witty, interesting, and 
accomplished ; he travelled with a small suite of Hookabadais. 
Kitmutgars, and Lascars; and the sensation was prodigious 
which was occasioned by the intelligence, that the distinguished 
Envoy had it in command from his Imperial master, to choose 
out from among the beauties of Britain a young lady who would 
not object to become Empress of Delhi in place of the late 
lamented wife of the sovereign, for whose loss His Majesty was 
inconsolable. It was only idler he had been for some time in 
the country, that this the real object of his mission transpired ; 
for, for some time, the Bobbachy lived In the most private 
manner, and he was not even presented at Court, nor asked to*^ 
a turtle dinner by the East India Company. In fact, some of 
the authorities of Leadenhall ^rcet said that the Bobbachy was 
no more an Ambassador than you or 1, and hinted be was on 
impostor; but his Excellency's friends knew better, and that 
tbm ore differences of such a serious nature between the East 
India Company and the Ddhi Emperor, that it was to the 
interest of the Leadenhall Street potentates to ignore the Bob- 
baeby, and throw, all the discredit which they could upon the 
Envoy of the great, widowed, and injured sovereign. 

Lady Lynx took this line, and would not receive him ; but 
the manner in which her Ladyship is /fdrwith some of those 
:,fxlious directors, and the way in which she begs, borrows, and, 
as / believe, sells, the cadetships and wrilenhips which she gets 
from them, is very well known. She did everting malice and 
envy could suggest to bring this eminent Asiatic into disrepute ; 
abe said he was not a Prince, or an Envoy at all, or anything 
bal a merdiant in his own ootmtiy ; but as she always tries to 
fibeer at ray Uons, and to pooh-poc^ my parties, and as 1 was 
Otoe of the first to weloonte the dtsthigidshed Bobbachy to this 
ooubtiy, the very and envy of Lady T.ynx only made me 
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the more confident of the quality of this remarkable person ; 
and I do not blush to own that I was amonjf the first to welcome 
him to our shores. I ^ked people to meet the Ambassador of 
the Emperor of Delhi. That 1 own. axKl that he denied alto- 
gether that he was here in any such capacity ; but if reasons of 
State prevented him from acknowledging his rank, that was no 
season why we should not award it to him ; and 1 was proud 
to have the chance of presenting his Excellency to society, 
in opposition to that stupid uninteresting Hungarian General 
whom Lady Lynx brought out at the same time, and who. to 
the best of my belief, was an Irishman out of Connaught, for 
he spoke English with a decided Connemara lirogue. 

Vhicn the Bobbachy first came to this country, he occupied 
humble lodgings in Jermyn Street, and lived at no expense ; but 
happening to be staying at the Star and Garter at Richmond, 
where he one day came to dinner. 1 introduced myself to him 
in the hotel gardens ; said I was the Lady Nimrod, one of the 
chiefs of English society, of whom perhaps he had beard, and 
that 1 should be glad to do anything in my power to make tlic 
metropolis welcome for him. and introduce him into the best 
company. He put both his hands before him on his breast, as 
if he was going to swim at me. Mr. Grimsione said, and made 
me a most elegant bow ; answering in very good English that 
my humble name and the reputation of my parties had often* 
formed the subject of conversation at the Court of Delhi, and 
throughout the East ; and that it was a wliitc day in bis life in 
which he had the delight to sec the countenance of one who was 
so illustrious for beauty, ns he was pleased to say I was. Ah I " 
he often said afterwards, “why has Fate disposed so early of 
such a lovely creature ? What a lucky individual is he (meaning 
Nimrod) who possesses such a pearl ! It is fit to be worn in an 
Emperor’s turban, and I must not spf.ak about you to my 
master or show your portrait to him unless 1 can take you to 
him ; for he will certainly, when 1 get back to Delhi, chop my 
bead off from rage and disiippointment at my returning home 
without you.*' 

This speech, though Oriental, at least shows he was well 
bred. As for my marrying the Emperor, that is out of the 
question, for Nimrod is alive in the country, and we have 
means of pursuing ^our Oriental practices of bowstringing here. 

1 told the Bobbachy at once that the Emperor must never think 
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of me, mM never be spoken to about me, and that I must live 
and ^ an English, not an Indian lady. But this was in after 
times, and when we grew more intimate together. Meanwhile 
it gave me great pleasure in introducing into the world this 
amiable and polite exotic. 

At first, os 1 have said, he lived in a very humble and retired 
manner in Jermyn Street. When 1 called upon him in my 
carriage with my footman, the door was opened by a maid of all 
work, who told us with wonder that *' the Injan gent,” as she 
called him, lived on the second-floor. I toiled up to his apart- 
ment (how different to the splendid halls and alabaster pillars 
and sparkling fountains of the palaces of bis native East !) and 
there found bis Excellency on a horsehair sofa, smoking his 
hookah. I insisted upon thking him a drive into the Park. It 
happened to be a fine day, and there was a throng of carriages, 
and most eyes wer^ directed towards the noble stranger, as be 
sate by my side in the carriage in a simple Oriental costume with 
a turbEui of red and gold. 1 would have taken the back seat 
and have let him sit cross-legged, but I had Miss Higgs, my 
companion, and Fido on the back seat I mentioned every- 
where who he was, took him to the Opera that night, and had 
him at my Wednesday, with a petif diner chon to meet him. 

He had not been at Court as yet, nor with the East India 
Company, for the reasons 1 have stated ; until the presents for 
Her Majesty, with vrhich the ** Burrumpooter ” East Indiamaa 
was loaded, bad reached London — presents consisting of the 
roost valuable diamonds, shawls, elephants, and other choice 
specimens of Oriental splendour—had arrived in the East India 
Docks, it was not etiquette for him to present himself before 
the sovereign of this country. Hence bis quiet retreat in his 
Jermyn Street lodgings ; and he laughed at the audacity of the 
landlord of the odious house. ** Landlord,” he said, he think 
me rogue. Landlord he send me bill. Landlord he think 
Bobbaefay Babawder not pay. Stop till * Burrumpooter ' come, 
tbqn see whether landlord not go down on his knee before the 
EmperoFs Ambassador.” Indeed his Excellency had arrived 
wtdi only two attendants, the steamer and the overiand route, 
leaving the bulk of his suite and the invaluable baggage to foQow 
in the '’^Bunrimpooter.*' 

He was a fine judge of diamonds and ^wls, of course, and 
very curious Sbom tImjewdleA and slmwl mercfafuits of London* 
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I took him in my carriage to one or two of Ofur principal trades- 
men ; but there was very little which he admired, having seen 
much finer brilliants and shawls in his own romantic land. 

When he saw my house he was delighted and surprised. He 
said he thought all bouses in London like that lodging in Jeimyn 
Street — all sofas black, all sky black: why his dam secretaiy 
take him to that black hole? Landlord— dam secretary's uncle 
^^harge him hundred pound month for that lodging. 1 
represented how atrociously his Excellency had been imposed 
upon, and that if he intended to receive company, he sliould 
certainly transport himself to better apartments. It is wonder- 
ful how these simple foreigners are imposed upon by our grasp- 
ing countrymen I 

The Bobbachy took my advice, and removed to handsome 
rooms at Green's Hotel, where he engaged a larger suite, and 
began to give entertainments more befitting his rank. He 
brought a native cook, who prepared the most delicious curries, 
pillaws, and Indian dishes, which really made one cry — they 
were so hot with pepper. He gradually got about him a number 
of the most distingui^ed people, and, thanks to my introduction 
and bis own elegant and captivating manners, was received at 
many of our best bouses ; and when the real object of his mission 
came out (which he revealed to me 'n confidence), that he was 
anxious to select a hdy for the vacant throne of Delhi, it was 
wonderful how popular he became, and how .anxious people 
were about him. The portmit of his imperial master, the 
Emperor, seated on a gold throne, was bung up in his principal 
drawing-room ; and though a vile daub, as most people said, 
especially that envious Grimstone, who said he must have 
bought it of some Strand limner for a guinea— yet what can one 
expect from an Indian artist? and the picture represented a 
handsome young man, with a sweet black beard, a thin waist, 
and a neckJ^ of diamonds worth millions and billions of rupees. 

If the young ladies and mammas of London flocked to see 
this picture, you may imagine how eager the mammas and 
young ladies were to show their own beauties ! Eveiybody read 
up about Delhi, and was so anxious to know about it from 
his Exodlency I Mrs. Cramley, bearing that the Orientals like 
stout ladies, sent to Scotland for that enormous Miss Cramley, 
who is oMiged to live in seclusion on account of her size, and 
who really woidd do for a show ; dd Lady Glum said if she 
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allowed ber daughter to make such a marriagei it would be with 
the fonrent hope of converting the Emperor and all India with 
himt little Miss Cockshaw was ansdous to know if the widows 
were burned still at Delhi. 1 don't know how many women 
didn’t ask his Excellency when this news was made public, and 
my lion was nearly tom to pieces. It was " Bobbachy Bahawder 
and suite,” "His Excellency Bobbachy Bahawder,” "His 
Excellency Prince Bobbachy Bahawder,” everywhere now. his 
name in ^1 the newspapers, and who should be most eager to 
receive him. 

The number of pictures of young ladies of rank which my 
friend received from all parts of the country would have formed 
a series of Books of Beauty. There came portraits from Bel- 
gravia— portraits from Tyburaia — portraits from the country ; 
portraits even from Bloomsbury and the City, when the news 
was made public of the nature of his Excellency's mission. 
Such wicked deceptive portraits they sent up tool Old Miss 
Cmickshanks had herself painted like a sylp^ or an opera 
dancer ; Mrs. Bibb, who is five>and>forty if she's a day old, 
went to a great expense, and had a fashionable painter to draw 
her in a crop and a pinafore, like a school-girl. Fathers brought 
their children to walk up and down before his Excellency’s 
hotel, and some bribed his Excellency's secretary to be allowed 
to wait in the ante-room until be should pass out from breakfast. 
That Lady Lynx said that the only ready money which the 
mission got was from these brilies; and the pictures, 1 must 
confess, were sold upon the Minister’s withdrawal from this 
countiy. 

A sudden revolution at the Court of Delhi occurred, as is very 
well known, in May last, and the news of his recall was brought 
to my excellent friend. The demand for his return was so 
peremptory, that he was obliged to quit England at a moment's 
notice, and departed with his secretaiy only, and before he bad 
even had time to take leave of me, his most attached friend. 

A lamentable accident must have happened to the " Bnmun- 
pooter ” Indiaman, with the diamonds and elephants on board, 
for the unfortunate ship has never reached England, and I dare 
sny has sunk vrith all on board. 

But that is no reason for the slander of ill-natured people, who 
want to make the world bdieve tbaL there never was such a ship 
'lb the " Burrumpooter *' at all ; and that the Bobbachy and his 
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Sec^retaiy were a couple of rogues in league together, who never 
had a penny, and never would have made their way in society 
but for my introduction. How am 1 to know the i^igrees of 
Indian Princes, and the manners of one blackamoor from 
another? If 1 introduced the Bobbachy I'm sure other people 
have introduced other dark-complexioned people ; and as for 
the impudence of those tradesmen who want me to pay his 
bills, and of Mr. Green, of the hotel, who says be never had a 
shilling of his Excellency's monesy, Tve no words to speak of it. 

Besides, I don't believe he has defrauded anybody ; and when 
the dificrenoes at the Court of Delhi arc adjusted, I've little 
doubt but that he will send the pcaltry few thousand pounds he 
owe^ here, and perhaps come back to renew the negotiations for 
the marriage of his Imperial master. 



THE CHARLES THE SECOND BALL. 


Since the announcement of the Costume Ball a good deal of 
excitement has been prevalent about the Court regarding it* It 
is known that Charles the Second used to feed ducks in Saint 
James's Park, and it is thought that this amusement of the 
Merry Monarch is harmless, and may be repeated on the pre- 
sent festive occasion. Rewards have been offered at the Lord 
Chamberlain's Office for a means of keeping the ducks awake 
till twdive o'clock at night. 

We hear that some Duchesses decline altogether to assume 
the characters of their namesakes in the time of Charles the 
Second: and that the Dukes, their husbands, perfectly agree 
in this spirited decision. 

For the same reason as their Graces', the parts of Maids of 
Honour are not in much request. But for the character of 
Catherine Hyde, who married the heir to the throne, there are 
numberless proposals among the young ladies of the polite 
world. 

For the character of the Duke of Buckingham (of Charles 
the Second's time), who kicked down a grand fortune without 
being able to account for It, we bear a great number of noble- 
men named ; among others. Lord Addlestone, Lord Muddle- 
bead, and the Lord Viscount Wildgoose.* 

The young gentlemen about Downing Street are reading the 
** Biographic Universelle," and acquiring a surprising fund of 
historical knowledge. Young Tapdy, old Tapely's son, who is 
eighteen, and has just entered the Foreign Office, proposes to 
appefu* as Colbert : whom Guttleton admires, ttot as a Minister, 
but as inventor of Colbert soles. Vander Soueby, of the Dutch 
Legation, announced at the Club that he would go as the 
7 Pensionary dc WitL '* Bdiokl de miracle instead of de win,** 
said Flicflac ; and added, that Count Narcissi (the envoy from 
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Pumpemick^) bad best assume this character, because the 
wmnea are always tearing him to pieces. 

General the Earl of Slowgo (who does his best to be an F. M.) 
has Just been credibly mformed that a work exists-^a remarkable 
work-^though a light work he may almost say a biographical 



^trork— relative to the limes of Charles the Second, colled 
Pepys’ Diary," and purporting to be edited by a member of 
their Lordship^ House, the Lord Viscount Braybrooke. 

Genmal Slowgo has, therefore, presented his compliments to 
Lord Viscount Braybrooke, and requests to know if the Viscount 
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.has edited the work in questim? Should his Locdsbip'a reply 
be in the affirmative, CSenerai t>ord Slowgo will write to the 
Xihrarian of the British Museum, to know : x$t. Whether the 
work entitled **Pepys* Memoirs'* be in the Libraiy of the 
British Museum? and Whether that work contains an au^ 
thentic account of the reign of his late Majesty King Charles the 
Second? 3rd Whether the Librarian of the British Museum 
can bring the volume, if a rare one, to Slowgo House? and. 4th. 
If not, whether, and at what time. General the Earl of Slowgo 
can consult the work in question at the Briti^ Museum? 

The two little Miss Budds (who go about with Lady Crabb) 
have hod another contemporary work lent to them by their 
cousin Rowley, and arc busy reading Grammont's Memoirs." 
When Lady Crabb heard that her wards were reading history, 
she was highly pleased, and observed that she has no doubt the 
volume is instructive, as the family of Grammont is one of 
the highest in France. The Miss Budds say the book is — very 
> instructive. 

, Miss Grigg. who is exceedingly curious in books and anti- 
• quarianism. has come upon some surprising illustrative passages 
' in her papa's library, in the works of Wycherley and Sir C. 

' Sedleyi and in Suckling's poems. 

Colonel Sir Nigel M'Asscr, who has the largest and blackest 
whiskers not only in the Horse Guards Green, but (with the 
exception of one sapper, now at the Cape of Good Hope) in the 
British Army, when he beard that whiskers were not worn in the 
time of Charles the Second, and that gentlemen would be, 
expected to shave, instantly api^ed for leave of absence ; and, 
if that is refused, he will send in his papers. 

Lady Rosa Twentystone and her daughters have been to 
Hampton Court, and taken careful note of the Ldys there. 
But when they came down to dinner in the dresses which they 
had prepared, and rehearsed the part before Mr. Twentystone. 
he ordered the whole family up to their rooms, and the dinner 
to be covered, until they were. 

Lady Rosa is so delightful," Varges says, that be thinks one 

can’t see too much of her." * 

Lord Viscount Methusdah has put himself into the bands of 
new artists, and will appear with the cheeks, hair, and teeth of 
^.Twenty. He has selected the character of Lord Rodiester, and 
'has sent a request to the Lord Chamberlain that he may be 
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allowed to make his entrdt into the ball through a window and 
up a rope-ladder. 

Lord Holkington hopes to be able to get into a page's dress 
which he wore once in private theatricals at the l^incess of 
Wales' Court at Naples in 1814 ; and the ladies of his family are 
busy (for his Lordship, since he came into his fortune, is be^me 
veiy economical) in trying to enlarge it. 

Lady Howlbury expects to make a great sensation, and not at 
a large expense ; having attired herself and daughters each in a 
curtain of the State bed at Ivybush, under which Charles the 
Second passed three days after the Ixittle of Worcester. 

If the Lord Mayor is invited with his suite, the City Marshal, 
of course, will go as Marshal Tureen. 

' Lord Tom Noddington was much surprised when he heard 
that Charles the Second had been up a tree, and always 
thought that he ran for the Oaks. His opinion was that 
Charles the Second had had his head nit off ; just befort^ his 
son, James the First, came into this country, from S(*otland - 
where lx>rd Tom goes shcx>ting every year. Mr. Hland Varges, 
who is the most notorious wag at Spratt's, said that as I'oni 
Noddington had no head himself, ho had better go as the 
Marquis of Montrose— after his decapitation. Tom Nodding- 
ton said he would be hanged if he went as Montrose, which 
Varges said was more and more in character. l.ord 'I'om .said 
he didn’t know. He knew that he had shot the Duke's 
country, and hoped to shoot there again ; and he thought " it 
was devilish dangerous, begad, in those confounded levelling 
times, by Jove, for fellas to go al>out saying that other fellas 
had their heads cut off; and that sort of thing, begad, might 
put bad ideas into other fellas' heads, and radical fellas, and 
dam republican fellas." Mr. Varges said that Lord Tom 
needn’t be afraid about his head, and that if he lost it be 
wouldn't miss it ; on which Tom Noddy said that Varges was 
always chaffing him. 

Lord Addlestone — when his librarian informed him he had 
heard that Louis the Fourteenth as a young man wore a 
periwig powdered with gold-dust — has hit upon a brilliant 
thought of his own, and ordered that his wig shall not only 
be powdered with gold, but that he will have a pa/dlhte of 
banknotes. 

If these are scarce, as his steward infonns him, hi.s Lord- 

id a 
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ship's man is directed to use promissory notes bearing his 
Lordship's valuable signature. 

The young officers of the Eclectic Regiments, horse and 
foot, Comets and Licutenant-Captalns with ten killings per 
diem of |)ay, are greatly gratified at the idea of having to pay 
forty poun^ apiece for their wigs at the BalL 

It is said that a venerable Prelate of a Western Diocese is 
going to represent all the seven recusant Bishops of James’s 
time at once ; and Cardinal de Retz, who had a genius for 
conspiracies, fights, rows, and hot water in general, has a re- 
presentative in Golden Square, with a hat and costume ready 
bought and paid for. 

fi^sign and Lieutenant Tipton, of the Coolstreams, says 
that he intends to take Marlborough’s part as a young man, 
for he is very good-looking, is as poor as a mt, and ready to 
borrow money of any woman who will lend it. 



PANORAMA OF THE INGLEEZ. 


{From tht Beyreui Banner^' intelligencer*^ and ‘ ‘ Jerusalem 
Journal,’*) 

The renowned and learned Sage and Doctor of Reyrout, the 
excellent Hadjee Aboo Bosh» has just returned to his Ix^lovcd 
country from his wonderful travels in distant lands, having 
visited most of the cities and people of Franghistan. De is 
familiar with all languages, and has deeply studied the customs 
and manners of the Infidels. He has caused skilful limners 
amongst them, at the expense of many millions of piastres, to 
paint pictures representing the chief towns of the Franks ; which 
works are so wonderful, lifelike, and resembling nature, that 
true Believers, without leaving the cushion of repose, or the pif^e 
of meditation, may behold the towns of i*'uropc presented before 
them, and have the mountains to come to them which would 
not advance in former ages, no, not even to meet the Prophet. 

The famous and skilful I-ladJee has arranged, near the Bazaar, 
by the Rope-makers' quarter, in the large vacant hall formerly 
occupied by the baths of El Thawer, a v.'tst chamber, in which 
he exhibits the wonders which he has brought from foreign 
countries. Having paid money to a negro at the door, you are 
introduced through obscure passages into a chamber as dark as 
Gehenna, and into a place which they call a pit, where you sit 
in expectant terror, b^ore an awful curtain, lighted but by a few 
faint lamps. 

Many of the stoutest Agas and Effendis in Beyrout entered 
this gloomy apartment, not without aw'c. The w omen of the 
hareem of Papoosh Pasha were placed in a box, guarded by a 
gilt cage ; as were the ladies of the establishment of Bluebeard 
Bey, and the three wives of the Grand Molloh. Women's curio- 
sjty, indeed, will go anywhere. As the poet has sung— 
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There i* no lecret so dark, but the eye of Zutulbe will penetrate it. 

There is no tangled skein, but the finger of Leila will unravel it. 

There is no lock so cunning, but the crooked nose of the old hag 
Fatima will pick it.'* 

-"Indeed, a vast audience of the officers, lords, and topping 
merchants of Beyrout were present to behold the Aboo josh's 
wonderful lectures. 

Before the fcurtain drew aside, and our eyes were dazzled, our 
cars were diverted by a dexterous slave, who executes the l>nr- 
barous music of Europe, and the favourite songs of the un- 
believers, by merely turning the handle of a small chest, called 
a Hurridee Gurridee. The handle operates upon a number of 
bulbuls who are confined within the box, each of whom at his 
signal comes forward and pipes in his turn. One sings the hymn 
of the French Fcringhces ; he is called the Parees Venn : when 
he is tired, another warbles the war-song of the Inglcez ; he is 
called the Koolbretawnia : this over, a third nightingale begins 
to pipe the delicious love-song of the Yangkees, who are a 
• kind of Inglcez. and the name of this song-bird is Yankeedoo- 
dool. The sweetest of all the songs is this, and fills the heart 
with delight. 

When the birds are tired, he who turns the handle of the box 
stops turning, and die music ceases with a melancholy wail. 
And then, as in a blaze of splendour, the pictures begin to pass 
before the astonished beholders. 

The City represented yesterday was the City of Lundoon, 
which lies upon a river called the Tameez : over which are twenty 
thousand bridges, each twenty hundred parasangs in length, and 
to which there come daily a hundred thousand ships. 

In one quarter of Lundoon, during the winter months, it 
is always night. It is illuminated, however, with fire, which 
gushes out of the bowels of the earth, and affords a preternatural 
brilliancy. This quarter is called Stce; twenty thousand car- 
riages rush thither every minute, each carria^ holding forty 
persons : the drivers and grooms crying out " Stee, Stee ! *' In 
this quarter the shroff and principal merchants reside. The 
palace of the Lord Cadi is here, and each ward of the City has 
an fiUderman : who becomes Cadi in his turn. They are all fat 
in this district, drinking much of an intoxicating liquor made of 
citrons and rakee, called Panj pr Pooi^, and eating of a stew of 
tortoises, of which they take many platefuls. Aboo Bosh owned 
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to having tasted and liked the stew, but about the liquor he was 
silent. 

After seeing the Merchants* quarter the view changed, and 
exhibited to us the great Mosque of Paul, whereof tlie dome is 
almost as high as Mount LtCbanon. The faithful pay two pants 
to enter this Mosque ; which sum goes to the support of the 
dervishes. Within, it is surrounded by white images of captains, 
colonels, and effendis ; whose figures show that the ingices 
were hut an illTavoured people. In the court is an image of a 
beloved Queen : the people say. Queen Anne is dead,'* and 
tear their beards to this day, so much do they love her memory. 

The next view \ras that of the building in which the Coun- 
cillors and men of law of the kingdom meet for their affairs. In 
all Stambool there is not such a palace. 1 1 is carved without, 
and gilt within. The Chambers of Council are endless: the 
chair of the Queen is a treasure of splendour ; and Aboo Bosh 
says, that when she comes in state, and surrounded by her vizeers, 
this intrepid Sovereign of an island race, tliat governs provinces 
more vast and distant than Sercndibnnd Hind, always carries 
in her arms three Hons. But the Hadjei: did not see the Queen 
of the Inglcez, and 1 doubt of this story. 

Besides the Mosque of Paul, there is the Mosque of Peter, 
whereof we likewise saw a view. Al’ religions are free in this 
country, but only one is paid. Some riiTvi>‘lics shave the top of 
their heads, some tighten a piece of ^vbilc cloth round their 
necks, all are dressed in black — wc saw pictures of thc.se, as also 
of the common people, the carriage. ti)c t^)uccn's janissaries in 
scarlet, with silver caps on their head», .and cuirasses made of a 
single diamond. These giant.s .arc all ten feel high : their officers 
fifteen : it is said that each consumes a sheep, and drinks a barrel 
of wine in the day. 

Aboo then showed us the triumphal arch, near to the house of 
Wellingtoon Pasha, who has but to lor>k from his window and 
see his own image on horseback. 'I'en thousand images of 
Wellingtoon are placed about the town, besides : the English 
being so proud of him because he conquered the French Jeneral 
Boonapoort. But lovers of poetry know the opinion of the 
bard:— 

" The victory is not always with the bravest ; nor the robe of honour 
given to him who deserves most. ... . „ 

An eagle is shot down, and a leopard runs away with the apoiL* 
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Near this it tbe Maldaiin, when the young Lords and Agas ride, 
with nymphs as beautiful as those of Paradise, arrayed in tight- 
fitting rote, and smiling from prancing chargers. 

And now came a buss of wonder in the crowd, and outcries 
of delight from tbe women's boxes, which made the eunuchs 
move about briskly with their rattans, when the wonderful 
picture dawned upon us, representing the prodigious Castle of 
Crystal and pavilion of light 

It is many miles long, and in height several furlongs. It is 
built of rock crystal and steel, without putty, wood, bricks, or 
nails. On the walls are flags, in number one hundred and 
seventy-eight thousand. We said Praise to Allah ! ” when 
we saw the scarlet standard with the crescent and star of 
our august master. Abdul Medjid. 

This palace was built in a single night by an enchanter named 
Poxtoon. This wonderful man possesses all the secrets of 
nature ; he can make a melon In ten minutes grow as big as a 
camel, a rose spread out before your eyes to the size of an 
umbrella. Lately, in a convent of dervishes, he caused in one 
evening a cabbage to grow so big, that after hearing a sermon 
from one of their Mollahs, who got up into the boughs, axes were 
brought, the plant was felled, and the whole community dined 
off it ; several bursting with repletion, so delicious was the food. 
This was told Aboo Bosh by a MoUah of Birmingham, a twist- 
ing dervish, who bad seen many wonders. 

Having seen the exterior of this Hall of Light, Aboo Bosh 
now showed to us the wondrous interior. All the treasures of 
the world are there, surely. Ten hundred and ten thousand 
persons come thither daily, and they all go first to see the saddles , 
and embroidery from Beyrout. What arcades of splendour I 
what fountains ! what images ! The tallest trees grow in this 
palace. The birds cannot fly to the roof : it is so high. At one 
end is a place where travelers arc served with cakes and riierbet 
by ravishing houris, with moon faces. O Aboo 1 O Hadjee, 1 
suspect that Fatima, your one-eyed wife, has not heard the end 
of those talesl >Vhat says the poet?— 

*' Th« tet port ni the tale la often that whidi is not told. 

A womans truth is like the clodi the Armenian sells you in the 
baaaar ; he always cribs a portion of it.** 

^ And now, having spent seve^ hours in examining this 
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picture, the bulbiil^box was again set in motion, and the greatest 
curiosity of all was represented to ns. This is an Inglccs-family 
of distinction, whom Aboo Bosh has brought with him, and who 
will be eachibited every day at three hours before, and three 
hours after sunset. But the account of their strange behaviour 
shall be reserved for the neset Intelligence. 



AN INGLEBZ FAMILY. 


All along, the Exhibition was explained to us by a Frank 
Interpreter, who understands perfectly our language. 

Among the Inglcez, he said, men are allowed but one wife : a 
hard case^ O Agas 1 for these poor women ; for, as the bard 
has remarked-— 

When I am in a queer temper, in my hareem, I may beat 
Zuleika with mv slipper, but 1 smile upon l^ila and Zutulbe. 

When Leila's fatness becomes disagreeable, then Zutulbe's 
leanness commences to be pleasing. 

** When both annoy me, then little Zuleika resumes her reign ; 
for strawberries ripen at one season of the year, at another time 
figs, at another time water-melons. But always strawberries 
would be wearisome : as to hear bulbuls all day would cause one 
to yawn. 

** Man takes delight in variety, as the bee sips of a thousand 
flowers." 

So, for any poor creature to be subject always to the caprices 
of one man, is cruel on her ; as to compel one man to have but 
one wife, as amongst the Ingleez, is a tyranny unheard of 
amongst civilised nations like our own ; and we may thank our 
stars that we do not live in Lundoon, but Beyrout 

If all the old women among the Ingleez are no better-looking 
than the one whom Aboo Bosh showed to us, 1 do not envy the 
elderly gentlemen of that nation, and can quite understand 
their habitual ill-humour. 

In the first part of the play appeared this old woman, the 
Khanum of the bouse, or *' Misseez," as the Interpreter says 
she is called ; her two daughters, Lok and Lota ; her son, the 
young Aga ; dad the father of the family, called Brown Edfendi. 

Brown Effendi is fifty- five or six years old ; he is tall and of 
d^rtly shape, and, like all the elderly Ingleez, is bald : nor has 
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he the decency to cover his baldness with a couple of caps, as 

we do, but appears with ^ 

his shirting pate without 

any shame. ^[|)\ 

His wife is two or three 
years younger ; they must 
have been married these 
thirty years: no wonder ■‘'lo 

that they quarrel together, I o 4 

and that the Effendi is a \ 

tired of such an old hag ! I 1 

Tile Interpreter explains 
that it is the beginning of l|. 

the day. A table is set . 1(1 In ||i| 

out, covered with a snowy ■ 6““^^ I 

damask cloth, with urns . ■ f> , I 


and vases of silver for tea, 
cups of porcelain, one for 
each of the family, bits of 
roasted bread, hot cakes, 
meat, honey, and butter. 

This meal the Inglecz of C 

distinction take in com- I 

mon. An Effendi often 
does not behold his family J 

(always excepting the old J 

bag of a wife) except at I 

that hour. I 

" Before the girls come || 

down, and you go away ■ 

to the Stee, Mr. Brown,** I 

says the Misseez, "will I 

you have the goodness to I 

give me some money? 

Look at these billA" . 

"Jehannum take the 
bills 1 ** roars out Brown, 
rising up and stamping. 

*' Can't you let a man 
read bis newspaper in 
quiet?" 


k 

✓ ® ^ ' 
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O Alkh I read his newspaper in quiet t It is an immense 
sheet, as big as the Capitan Pasha’s mainsail 1 should think 
it has as many letters and lines as the Koran itself! The 
Interpreter says, every Ingleez reads a paper every moming-^t 
' is called in their language El Tims^frm. beginning to end, 
every day before going out Praise be to Heaven that we live 
in Beyrout 1 

“Well don't swear at a woman. Mr. B.,*’ she says. “ Don't 
swear when the children and servants are coming in. How can 
I help it, if the house is expensive ? I lived in a better before 1 
came to yours. My mamma" 

*' Confound your mamma ! How much is it?" says Brown 
Effendi ; and drawing a paper from his pocket-book, he writes 
an order to his shroff to pay so much money. 

The daughters now come in~thcre was a great sensation 
among us, especially in that rogue who Sat by me, Poof Allee, 
who is always on the look-out for almond eyes. These virgins 
were young and fair, of fine shapes seemingly, wearing a sort of 
loose gowns buttoned up to the neck, with little collars and little 
cax>s, with little ribbons ; their cheeks pale, their eyes heavy--- 
nevertheless, comdy damsels, that would fetch a round sum of 
piastres in the market. 

** Why don't you come sooner ?" growls the father. 

** They were at Lady Polk’s, at Mrs. Walls’s, and were not 
home till four : the girls must have sleep, Mr. B.'* 

“ Why do they go to those confoun^d balls?" asks Brown 
Effendi The Interpreter exj^ains that a ball is a dance where 
many hundred women assemble. 

** They ought to be in bed at ten," growls the house-father. 

“We dS? go to bed at ten when there is nothing at night, 
papa," says the oddest. '* We couldn’t live if we didn’t go to 
sleep on the off nights." 

“You don’t wish them not to go in the world, 1 suppose, 
Mr. B.? You don’t wish them not to get establishments? 
You don't suppose it is for jqy pleasure that 1 go about night 
after night with these poor things, whilst you are drinking with 
your male friends, or at your dubs 1 " (The Interpreter explains 
that a Club is the Coffee-house of the Ingkcz : they sit there smok- 
ing until latehmirs.) “Youdon'tsupposethat/go to dance?** 
^ Brown Effimdi burst into a langfau You dance, P6Qy !** 
says he. “Do I suppose the cow Jumped over the moon?" 
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'* I wish papa wouldn't use those expressions/' says Miss Lola 
to Miss L^ta. 

Papa now sits with his face buried in El Tims, and when he 
has read it (on^ in this Exhibition, or play, of course, the actor 
did not read the whole of the immense sheet, or we should have 
sat till night) — this labour over, and bis breakfast done, he goes 
away to Stee. 

** That is the commencement of the day with thousands of 
English Effendis in Lundoon." the Interpreter explains. He 
rises at eight. He shaves. He meets his family : kisses them, 
but rarely speaks, except to swear a little, and find fault. He 
reads through El Tims. He gives money to the Rhanuni. He 
goes to the Stee : where his counting-house or oflicc of business 
is, and which is oAen a long way from his bouse, lie goes on 
foot, while his wife has a chariot." 

“That I can understand,^* says Poof Alice. “A man will 
not allow his womankind to go out except in an aroba, guarded 

the slaves. Even an unbeliever is not such a fool os fAaf." 

“You are in error, O Effendi," said the Interpreter. “The 
women are free to go whithersoever they please. They wear no 
veils. They go about the City unprotected, save by a male 
servant, and even be is not necessary. They frequent the shops, 
and bazaars, and public gardens. I have seen ten thousand in 
the Spring-time basking in the gardens of Kensington." 

“ O my eyes ! I will go there," said Poof Alice, stroking his 
beard, that sly rogue. 

“ They are to be seen everywhere," continues the Interpreter, 
“and at home, too, receive men into their houses." 

“This, I suppose, is one," remarked a looker-on. “fic is 
splendid ; he is tall ; he has richly-carved buttons on bis coat. 
He takes up the silver um. , Is this an officer of the Sultaun?" 

“That? That is a servant," said the Dragoman. “He is 
bringing breakfast for the young Effendi, who comes down later 
than the rest of the family." 

“That," cried Foof Alice, “a servant? Why, he is a pearl 
of beauty. He is a itoostum. He is strong, tall, young, and 
lovely. Does an old Inglccz allow such an Antar as that to 
walk about in his hareem? Pshal friend Interpreter, you 
are joking." 

“ It is even so, sir,” said the Dragoman. “ So strange is the 
pride of certain of the Ingleez, and so barbarous— 
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blasphemottSj I had almost sald-^tbeir notions with regard to 
rank, that the aristocracy among the Ingleez take no more 
account of the persons below them, than your Honour does of 
the black s1ave<boy who fills your pipe. And of late, one of the 
lootees— or bulFoons among the Inglees — acquired no small 
share of popularity, and received from his bookseller ten thou- 
sand pieces of gold, for a book of jests, in which a servant was 
made the principal hero, and brought to live among I^rds and 
Agas<-tbe point of the jest being, that the servant was made to 
feci like a man." 

Here came in the young actor, who, the Interpteter said, 
represented the son of the house. He drawled into the apart- 
ment, nodded languidly to his sisters, kissed his mother's fore- 
head, and sank into the vacant chair by his sisters. 

He called to the servant ** John I " he said, pale ale ! " 

** My love I " said the mamma. 

**Tell the cook to devil some dam thing," continued the 
youth. 

<< My darling 1 " said the old lady. 

** Hot coppers, ma'am !" said the young man, pulling a little 
tuft of hair on his chin. ** Keep sad hours — know I do. Out 
on the crawl till five o'clock this morning. Last thing 1 weckol- 
lect, shandy-galT," 

You'll kill yourself, child," cried mamma. 

*' So much the better for brother Dick. Youth is the season 
of enjoyment. O dam 1 what a headache I’ve got ! ' Gather ye 
roses while ye may.' Youth is the season of pleasure." 

What sort of pleasure? " asked one of the sisters. 

Well— I think it was with two cabmen off the stand, at Bob 
Cwoft's," said the young man. *' It’s not very good fun, but 
it's better than those dam balls that you go to every night. 
Here comes the breakfast." 

And the curtain-bdl ringing, the first part of the entertain- 
ment was over. 

During the interval, the Interpreter continued to explain to 
us the manners and customs of this queer people : and the 
curtain again rising, showed us a view of the Queen's Palace 
^before which there is a figure of a Lion and Unicorn, arhtch 
makes one die of langhing) ; the Courts of Justice, the Castle 
IKf Windsor, which seems, indeed, a pavilion of splendour in 
a rose-garden of ddight; and an immense hole bored under 
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the«ea, the dark appearance of which made poor Poof AUee 
shudder. And now. having seen the Ingleez in the morning, 
and heard how the men pass the day in their odices and 
counting-houses, the women in the shops buying, in their 
carriages, in the gardens, visiting one another, and receiving 
company at tiome, — the Dragoman said, ' ' We shall show them 
as th^ are dressed of an evening, expecting visitors for the 
evening.** 

The curtain drew up. Brown Eflendi was now dressed with 
a white band round his neck, that made his cycl»ilK start out of 
his head, and his red face blaze like the standard of the Sultan, 
Mrs. Brown appeared so changed since the morning, that you 
would not know her, and Poof Alee (that rogue) siiicl, "O my 
eyes t the old woman to-night looks quite young, and 1 always 
liked a stout woman.'* I'hey stood one on each side of the fire- 
place — the Interpreter said, in the attitude of receiving dinner 
company. 

Schaun, the servant, came in with a note on a silver salver, 
from Wagg,*’ said Brown Effendi. " D— n him! he 
says he's ill ; but he's asked by a lord, and has thrown us over. 
Take away one cover, John.’* 

How splendidly attired now is this Schaun f Hi.s costume of 
the morning is nothing to that which he now wears. A white 
coat barred with gold lace ; a waistcoat of red and gold ; 
sbulwars of plush, the colour of buttercups — and has he grown 
grey since the morning? No, he has pul powder into his hair. 
He is beautiful to behold ; a peacock is not finer. 

And now, who enter ? Who arc these two houris ? Who are 
these moon-faced ones, with the lusirou.s ringlets, the round 
arms, the shining shoulders ? The heart beats to behold them. 
Poof Alice's eyes brighten with rapture. 'Fhey are the damsels 
of the morning. Ixila and Lota. 

“ This is the habit of Inglccz damsels," says the Interpreter, 
with rather a sly look. “All day they cover themselves up. but 
at night, because it is cold, they go with very little clothes. 
They are now going o dinner ; they will then go to a concert ; 
they will then drive to a ball or dance." 

“But a ball, of course, only amongst women?" said his 
Excellency Papoosh Pasha, Governor of BeyroUt. who was 
smoking his kaboon in a box near the stage. 

“Among women, excellent sir! 'ITiere arc men, too. If 
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there were no men, the women would stay at home. This Is 
the way tiiat the Inglees 

**Sileiioe, shameless 1 " roared out his Excellency. *' Kidar 
Beg 1 Cany my women home this moment. Stop the Exhi- 
bition. All the principles of morality are violated. Women in 
that dress show themselves to men ? Never f or if they do, it 
can only be among barbarians, and such a fact must not be 
known in a civilised country. Hadjee Aboo Bosh t this part of 
the Exhibition must be no more represented under pain of the 
bastinado.** And his Excellency flung out of the room in a 
passion, and the Exhibition ended abruptly. 

As for Poof Allee — that rogue — he has gone off to England 
by the last Peninsular and Oriental steamer. 



POOR PUGGY. 


Those who know Topham Sawyer, the accomplished young 
Earl of Swellroorc, are aware that under a mask of languor 
and levity he hides considerable powers of acuteness and 
observation. His letters are much prized, not only amongst the 
friends of his own rank, but by his Bohemian acquaintances in 
the coulisses. Of a sarcastic turn, he is yet not without a natural 
benevolence ; has cultivated his talents and his good qualities in 
secret, and as if he was ashamed of them ; and not blameless, 
alas 1 in bis life, he is correct, even to fastidiousness, in his 
spdling~-in this affording an example to many of the younger 
nobility ; and may be pardoned some of his bitterness, which 
may be set to the account of his well-known disappointment, 
two years since (when he was, as yet, but the penniless and 
Honourable Topham Sawyer, when the lovely I^dy Barbara 
Pendragon, daughter, we need scarcely stale, of the Marquis of 
M -ngd-w-rzelshire, threw him over, and married the Roman 
IVince Corpodibacco, nephew of the Cardinal of that name. 
Trifles from the pens of the great arc always acceptable in 
certain circles ; and the following extract of a letter from T-ord 
Swellfflorc to hb intimate and noble friend the Marquis of 
Macassar, though on a trifling subject, will be read not without 
interest by those who admire our country's institutions. The 
noble Earl, whilst waiting at bis Club to see Messrs. Aminadab 
and Nebuchadnezzar on pecuniary business, having proniised 
to write to the Marquess of Macassar at Paris (indeed, con- 
cerning bills of exchang on which both the noble Lords are 
liable), dashed off a letter, partly on private Kifiairs, and con- 
cluding with the following lively passages 

I »t here, my dear Macass, and see the people go to the 
Exhibition. It's better than going there. Suave mart magna : 
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you see the ocean devilish well from the shore. You're only sick 
if you go to sea. I wish they'd give us a smoking-room fronting 
Piccadilly, l^y don’t the new men who have been building, 
have 'smoking-rooms to the street ? I like those fellows at 
^ghton who sit on the cliff, in a ground-floor room, smoking 
—after dinner—having nuts and port-wine at three o'clock on 



Sundays. I sa^^ fellow there lately— his stout old wife went 
out to church— and there be sate, with his legs on the second 
chai^unbuttoned, and looking out of window with a jolly 
^iredliEbe. I felt inclined to put my hand in and take a glass 
and say» ** Your health, old boy ! His cigars smelt offisnsivelyr 
but 1 envied him rather— not wt 1 envy anybody much, or pity 
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anybody, or despise anybody, or admire anybody. I've nothing 
what you call to live for— now you have, Macass. You're very 
fond of your whiskers, and anxious about overcoming your waist. 
You have an aim. my boy, and a purpose in your existence ; 
coax your whiskers, and struggle manful^ with your corporation, 
ray poor old Macass, and thank your stars that you have these 
to interest you. 

Here's a fellow who has had an object in life, too, it appears. 
I cut his advertisement out of the Tifnes, It's a devilish deal 
better than the leading article. 

T^ITTCH PUG FOR SAL£»A very fine specimen of this almost 
extinct breed. He is one year and a half old, and very gay und 
lively, and is the bondjide property of a gentleimin, who. from con> 
cinuM ill-health, is unable to xcep htm. ^ Lowest price m guineas. No 
deader need apply, cither directly or indirectly. May be ‘seen at Mr» 
Hazridge's Forge, Pitt Street Mews, Park Lane. 

Now, I say, here's something to excite your sympathy. An 
announcement more affecting tlian this can't well be imagined — 
a dog of an almost extinct breed, and the owner of that rare 
animal obliged, from continued ill-health, to part with him. 
Think, my dear Macass, of a tender and benevolent-minded 
loan, bis nne (acultks overclouded by disease, fondly attached 
to his darling pug, yet seeing that between him and that beloved 
being a separation must come ! The last interviews arc now 
taking place between them : the last breakfasts ; the last 
fricassee of chicken : the last saucers of cream ; the little darling 
is now lapping them up, and licking the hand which shall soon 
pat its black nose no more. He is. " gay and lively " now, the 
,poor little beggar — quite unconscious ot his coming fate— but 
eighteen monttS old— it’s heartrending. Ain’t it ? 

What degree of ill-health is it, or what species of malady can 
it be, which obliges a gentleman to part from such a bmdjlde 
darling ? This invalid's ill-hcalth is ' ' continuous," the advertise- 
ment says. Do the caresses of the pug increase his master's 
complaint? Does continued anxiety for the pretty favourite 
prevmt the owner's return to strength, and must he wean him* 
self from the little black-nosed, cock'tailed, cream-coloured 
innocent, as delicate mammas do from their babies? What a 
separation, man Dieu / Poor Fuggy I Poor poor Master t 

Of course, he won't 'part with him to a dealer, directly or in- 
directly ; no, no. Fancy a man's feelings, the separation over, 
at seeing Puggy some aay in the Quadrant, in the red-waisu 
coat poocet of a diity-looking black^ard, with six other dogs, 
and a wideawake hat! An invalid, as this ^ntleman is, 
couldn't stand such a sudden shock. Me w’ould be carried off 
to a chemist's ; and we should liear of an inquest on a gentle* 
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man at ilie White Bear/* PugKp in the Quadrant-^Puggy in 
the ooRi|iaiiy of all sorts of low hraugbt np in the worst 
habits, and barldng in the vu^rest manner t Puggy* the once 
beaac^ and innooent, in the Quadrant I— Oh don't— I can*t 
bear the 'orrid thought 1 

Ekit must a man be in high health to keep a Dutch pug? 
Does the care and anxiety incident on Dutch pug-keeping male 
a man of naturally robust habit ill and delicate? If so, it's 
most generous of toe owner of the little Dutchman to warn the 
public. You pay thirty guineas — the very lowest price— you 
incur responsibility, infinite care, unrest, disease. You lose 
your peace of mind, and break your heart in cherishing this 
dariing; and then you part with him. You recollect what 
happen^ to the heroes in Homer, how they were made to 
dogs a prey. Here is a modern torn in pieces by a little pug. 

A little Dutch pug. with a little turned-up blade nose. And 
is there no other pretty possessor of a retronssit which man 
coaxes and dandles, and feeds with cream and chicken, and 
which he parts with after a struggle? Ah, ray good fellow I 
Ah. my dear Macassar 1 We are sad dogs 1 we are cynical I 
You take my allusion, and your knowledge of the world will 
enable you to understand the allegory of 

Your affectionate 

SWELLMORB. 


Tkt Marqnets pf Macassar. 



PORTRAITS FROM THE LATE EXHIBITION. 


As a popular contemporary has given a number of highly 
interesting portraits and biographies of gentleman connected 
with the Exhibition, whose families and friends will naturally 
provide themselves with copies of their relatives' lives and 
countenances, Mr, Puncht ever anxious to l)cnefit self and 
public, has it in contemplation to ornament his journal with 

LIVES AND PORTRAITS OF THE EXHIBITORS 
Who have not gained prises at the Exposition 1851. 

And to this highly interesting class he strongly recommends 
bis publication, of which, if but six copies W'eckly be taken by 
every Eidiibitor, a decent remuneration cannot fail to attend the 
labours of Mr, P, 

As specimens taken at hazard merely, Mr, Punch offers for 
the present week the following biographies and portraits. 

Mr. Podgers is the ddest son, though the third child, of 
Major Podgers, of the Horse Marines, which he commanded, 
on the death of their Colonel, in the flotilla action in the Bay 
of Fundy. The Major married Bella, seventh daughter of Sir 
MulRon Wroggles, of Wrogglcsby, Northamptonshire, in which 
county the old Saxon family of Wroggles, or Worogles, has been 
located since the days of Alfred. The Podgers family, though 
ancient, is not of such antiquity. Mr, Podgers received his 
dementaiy education under the care of the Reverend Doctor 
Grig, at Northampton, v hence he was removed to Hanow-on-^ 
the-Hfll, where he would have been a contemporary of Doctor 
Parr, Sir William Jones, Lord Byron, and Sir Robert Peel, 
he been placed at this famous school while jhose eminent 
Indiidduals were studying there. It docs not appear that 
Master Podgers took any prizes at Harrow, any more than at 
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the exWhWon of 1851 : W* ****8 

brilUmt. end htoiBowets of application being only tnOing. 

Mf PuliiiiiaiMpi removed from Harrow to Coppetn^ 
Qg^Sj^the year 18—. and here, though not tUs- 



fat clanical attainmenta. he was very near g^dng 
tte^of valoor (n a single cgny 
tuaat mejhMki bet the merfhsr pro»«d the belter nn. 
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and an injury to Mr. Podgers's nose was the only permanent 
consequence of the rencontre. 

It was not till 1833 that he inherited, hf^|||k^mise of the 
gallant Major, his father, his estate of HpdgeNH|t^rs. Hants, 
where he now resides, occupying himself witnl|Bfenltural pur* 
suits, and with hunting, although increasing years and weight 
have rather wearied him of that occupation. Mr. Podgers is a 
magistrate and a married man ; the fkther (by llmily, daughter^ 
of the Reverend Felix Rabbits) of thirteen children. 

His spud was invented towards the close of the year 1850, aniS 
it is unnecessary to particularise this invention, which has not" 
been found to answer better than, or indeed to differ greatly 
from, implements of a like simple nature. 

Mr. P^gers*s opinions as a politician are well known. Not 
noisy, he is consistent ; and has often been heard to say. that 
if all England were like him, we should get Protection back 
again. England being of the contrary opinion, no such result 
is expected. He is threescore years old, and weighs, wc should 
think, a good fourteen stone ten. 

Mrs. Glindcrs retained, by marrying her cousin, her own 
maiden and respectable name. Mr. Glindcrs, her father, lins 
long been known as a distinguished medical practitioner nt 
Bath. Mr. Fitzroy Glinders. her husband, is a solicitor in that 
city. 

In Bath, or its charming neighbourhood, the chief part of the 
existence of Mrs. Glindcrs has been passed. It was here that 
she contracted, in *thc year 1836, that matrimonial engagement 
with the Reverend Mr. Fiddlebury, which was so scandalously 
broken off by the Reverend Gentleman, who married Mi.ss 
Bluff. The jury of an offended comt^^awarded Miss Glinders 
£soo for the damage thus done to her affections, which sum she 
brought as dowry to her cousin the (then) young Filrroy Glindcrs, 
who conducted her case. Their union has been blessed with a 
considerable family, and indeed Mr. Glinders*s quiver is so full, 
of them, that he has been obliged to take another pew at 
church. 

The washerwoman of Bath has ever had a constant friend in 
Mrs. Glinders. The thoughtless chimney-sweep, the ignorant 
dog's-meat man of her own city have always been plentifully 
supidiedby herwith means for bettering their spiritual condition. 
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The CftfTtes aod Mandiogoes haw ibaad her eager Ui their 
behalf*. 

The econteipaiie, sent for previoux exhtbitionjo the natioiul 
Exposition, is inbrnded finally as a present for the King of 
Quacoa It is isbolien, striped bine and pinh» with a rich fringe 
Of yellow and pea-green. It occupied Mrs. Gtinders^two hundred 
and seventy-four evenings, and the prime cost of the wool was 



^ty. 14s, ^ For a web wMhh was to pass under iIm; eyes of 
her own Sbver^gn, over Iheiaet of asodier, though a benighted, 
gkimarefa, Mrs. GUnders tbongbt jusfify that expend was not to 
be regarded. She had w on not finding her name in the prise 
list, and had even tnUsruK^ Vi^ idea that Mr. Glinders would 
receive a public honotif. Bat time and her own strong sfurit 
WtU console Mrs. GUndeka under these dtsappointments ; and 
Ibr the sidee of her fiao% and firtends, it is to be hoped that she 
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wtU. be, .In the words (shgbtly Altered) of our immortal bard, 
** herself again.'* 

Horatio N^n Slamcoe was bom in the Now Oiit^ Lambeth, 
in the year when England 4ost her greatest na^bero. His 
mother, having witnessed the fnneral procession ct Trafalgar's 
^queror, determined to bestow on her child, if a son, the 
glorious names of the departed ; hence, in dne tiine, the two 
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Wen end dcaibllf . tbroagli yean, have the 

bandi ef Horatio Slamooe tolled* Batty.lahen under the roof 
of a Idmorial practitioner in the WMerioo Road, Mr. ShuBcoe 
leaniedlhi|||idiments of a trade which liah been elevated 
to an jnt ; lor if to imitate beai^tiful Hatmh be Art, what man 
deaarvea the proud name of artist better than the piqiant perm- 
^piler? At twenty-one years of age, Mr. Shuneoe had the 
honour of attending at L-rob-th Palace, with a wig, made by 
his young bands, and offered to a late reverend Prelate of our 
Church. Professor S. augured ill for Episcopacy when those 
omamenti of our dignified divines fell into desnettxde. 

As Napoleoa crowned hirase'f King and £mperot» so it was, 
we bellave, that Horatio Slamcoe dubbed hunself Professor. 
His inventions are known to the world, and Iheir benefieent 
hdhienGe Is exemplified in bis own person. Before he ever 
aRlpptad Continental travel, his ** Balsam of Bohemia" was 
dimerdttddit as America was discovered by Columbus before 
UNti |ihfiosopl^ Oeneese pot foot on shipboard. His Tuscan 
Denttfrice ; his ; his Fountain of Hebe, 

are wotid-celebratedfnotiiiimcx^ which (be says) no toilet 

is cifjikgilete. They are to be procured at bis establishment. 
** Ttip Coitti^ of Beauty,*' with the usual liberal aUowanoe to 
the trade, who shottM hewamy|f unprincipled imitators, only 
too eager to adc^ the dlsoovemi of the Professor. 

That the KjpitallwBm, or Gent's Own He^ of Hair, should 
have beenjgMpt^ by a medal, is one of those instances 
cm theawardh oCthe Committee. Let us 
hope consphm^on the part of r$vaiwi,g~ma^rs 

(enemiei^lk $lamoeid4|a^ hfe) defeated thj object 
of his aaMdolh Bum Hmre be as|H|^duB]s btigiifed like 
himscif, whomhafet«jlM||^lw^ 

haa Bneolfh leccamends to such 

his Civbiaginian dye, ^ at least. 

Item gttessiiqr what ravag^g|lel> and manly pnde 

would hidfe i though a/ .g y ea w e d , the Professor s 

enm hair is indebted for the Cartba- 

gittian discover 
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